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O 6m ſincerely intereſted in „5 
of his country, it muſt be particularly agreeable q 
reflect on the rapid progreſs, and general diffuſion 

learning and civility, which, within the preſent age, have taken 
place in Great-Britain, Whatever may be the caſe in ſame other 
kingdoms of Europe, we, in this iſland, may boaſt of our ſuperi- 
ority to thoſe illiberal prejudices, which not only cramp the genius, 
but ſour the temper of man, and diſturb all the agreeable inter- 
courſe of ſociety, Among us, learning is no longer confined 
within the ſchools of the philoſophers, or the courts of the great z 


but, like all the greateſt advantages which heaven has beſtowed _ 


on mankind, it is become as univerſal as it is uſeful. 


This general diffuſion of knowledge is one effect of that happy 


conſtitution of government, which, towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century, was confirmed to us, and which conſtitutes the peculiar 
glory of this nation, In other countries, the great body of the 

people poſleſs little wealth, have little power, and conſequently 
meet with little reſpect; in Great-Britain the people are opulent, 


have great influence, and claim, of courſe, a proper ſhare of atten- 


tion. To their improvement, therefore, men of letters have lately 
directed their ſtudies; as the great body of the people, no leſs than 
the dignified, the learned, or the wealthy few, have an acknowledged 
title to be amuſed and inſtructed. Books have been diveſted of the 
terms of the ſchools, —_—_— that ſize which ſuited only the 
purſes of the rich, and the a 
perſons of more ordinary fortunes, whoſe attachment toother purſuits 
admitted of little leiſure for thoſe of knowledge. It is to books of 
this kind more than to the works of our Bacons, our Lockes, and 
our Newtons, that the generality of our countrymen owe that ſu- 
perior improvement, which diſtinguiſhes them from the lower ranks 
of men in all other countries, To promote and advance this im- 
42 provement, 


tions of the ſtudious z and adapted to 
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provement, is the principal deſign of our preſent undertaking- No ; 


ſubject tereſting than that we have choſen, and none 
ſeems capable of being handled in a manner that may render it more 
generally uſeful. | : 


The knowledge of the world, and of its inhabitants, though not 

the ſublimeſt purſuit of mankind, it muſt be allowed, is that which 
moſt nearly intereſts them, and to which their abilities are beſt 
adapted, And Books of Geography, which deſcribe the ſituation, 
extent, ſoil, and productions of kingdoms z the genius, manners, 
religion, government, commerce, ſciences, and arts of all the in- 
habitants upon earth, promiſe the beſt aſſiſtance for attaining this 
knowledge. N 


The Compendium of Geography, we now offer to the public, 
differs in many particulars from other books on that ſubject. Be- 
fides exhibiting an eaſy, diſtin, and ſyſtematic account of the 
theory and practice of what may be called Natural Geography, the 
Author has attempted to render the following performance, an in- 
ſtructive, though compendious detail of the general hiſtory of the 
world. The character of nations depends on a ſucceſſion of a great 
many circumſtances which reciprocally affect each other, There 
js a nearer connection between the learning, the commerce, the 
government, &c. of a ſtate, than moſt people ſeem to apprehend. 
In a work of this kind, which pretends to include moral, or poli- 
tical, as well as natural geography, no one of theſe objects ſhould 
paſs unnoticed. The omiſſion of any one of them would, in reality, 
deprive us of a branch of knowledge, not only intereſting in itſelf, 
but which is abſolutely neceſſary for enabling us to form an ade. 
quate and comprehenſive notion of the ſubject in general. We 
have thought it neceſfary, therefore, to add a new article to thig 
work, which comprehends the hiſtory and preſent ſtate of learning, 
in the ſeveral countries we deſcribe, with the characters of ſuch 
perſons as have been moſt eminent in the various departments of 
letters and philoſophy. This ſubject will, on a little reflection, 
appear altogether requiſite, when we conſider the powerful influence 
of learning upon the manners, government, and general character 
of nations. Theſe objects, indeed, till of late, ſeldom found a 
place in geographical performances; and, even where they have 
deen introduced, are by no means handled in an entertaining or 
inſtructive manner, Neither is this to be altogether imputed to the 
fault of geographical writers, The greater part of travellers, act- 
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ing ſolely under the influence of avarice, the -paſhon which firſt 
induced them to quit their native land, were at little pains, and 
were indeed ill- qualified to collect ſuch materials as are proper for 
gratifying our Curioſity, with regard to theſe - particulars. The 
geographer then, who could only employ the materials put into his 
hands, was not enabled to give us any important information upon 
ſuch ſubjects. In the courſe of the preſent century, however, 
men have begun to travel from different motives. - A thirſt for 
knowledge, as well as for gold, has led many into diſtant lands. 
Theſe they have explored with a philoſophic attention; and by 
laying open the internal ſprings of action, by which the inhabitants 
of different regions are actuated, exhibit to us a natural and ftriking 
picture of human manners, under the various ſtages of barbarity 
and refinement. Without manifeſt impropriety, we could not but 
avail ourſelves of their labours, by means of which, we have been 
enabled to give a more copious, and a more perfect detail a what 
is called Political Geography, than has hitherto appeared, "i2 


In conſidering. the preſent ſtate of nations, few, circumſtances are 
of more importance than their mutual intercourſe. This is chiefly 
brought about by commerce, the prime mover in the cxconomy of 
modern ſtates, and of which therefore we have never Joſt ſight in 
the preſent undertaking. I 


: 


We are ſenſible that a reader could not examine is preſent ſtate 
of nations with much entertainment or inſtruction, unleſs he was 
alſo made acquainted with their ſituation during the preceding ages, 
and of the various revolutions and events, by the operation of 
which they have aſſumed their preſent form and appearance. This 
conſtitutes the hiſtorical part of our Work; a department which 
we have endeavoured to execute in a manner entirely new. In- 
ſtead of fatiguing the reader with a dry detail of news- paper occur- 
rences, occurrences no way connected with one another, or with 
the general plan of the whole, we have mentioned only ſuch facts 
as are intereſting, either in themſelves, or from their relation to ob- 
jects of importance. Inſtead of a meagre index of incoherent inci- 
dents, we have drawn up a regular and connected epitome of the 
hiſtory of each country, fach an epitome as may be read with equal 
pleaſure and advantage, and which may be confidered as # proper 
introduction to more copious accounts. S 


Having, through the whole of the work, mentioned the antient 


names of countries, and in treating of their particular hiſtory ſome- 
A 3 times 
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|  tGmes carried our reſearches the limits of modern times, we - 
1 have thought it neceſſary, for the ſatisfaction of ſuch readers as are 
I ted with claſſical learning to begin our hiſtorical Intro- 
duction with the remote ages of antiquity, By inſerting an ac- 
count of the antient world in a book of geography, we afford an 
opportunity to the reader, of comparing together not only the 
manners, government, and arts of different nations, as they now 
appear, but as they ſubſiſted in antient ages; which exhibiting a 
genera] map, as it were, of the hiſtory of mankind, renders our work 
more complete than any geographical treatiſe extant, 


In the execution of our deſign, we have all along endeavoured 
to obſerve order and perſpicuity. Elegance we have facrificed to 
brevity, Happy to catch the leading features which diſtinguiſh the 
characters of nations, and by a few ſtrokes to hit off, though not 
completely to finiſh, the pifture of mankind in antient and modern 
times. i ID 0 


What has enabled us to compriſe ſo many ſubjects within the 

+ -, Narrow bounds of this work, is the omiſſion of many immaterial 

eircumſtances, which are recorded in other performances of the ſame 

' kind, and of all thoſe fabulous accounts or deſertptions which, to 

the diſgrace of the human underſtanding, ſwell the works of geo- 

traphers; though the falſity of them, both from their own nature 

and the concurring teſtimony of the moſt enlightened and beſt-in- 
formed travellers and hiſtorians, be long fince detected, 


As to particular parts of the work, we haye been more or leſs 
diffuſe, according to their importance to us as men, and as ſubjects 
of Great-Britain, Our own country, in both reſpects, deſerved 
the greateſt ſnare of our attention. Great-Britain, though ſhe 
cannot boaſt of a more luxuriant foil or happier climate than many 
other countries, has advantages of another and ſuperior kind, 
which make her the delight, the envy, and the miſtreſs of the b 
world: theſe are, the equity of her laws, the freedom of her po- ti 
litical conſtitution, and the moderation of her religious ſyſtem, ve 
With regard to the Britiſh empire we have therefore been ſingularly ar 


copious. . * | pr 
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Next to Greas-Brieaia, we ind been moſt particular upon the | & 
other ſtates 6f Europe ; and . in proportion as they preſent us 
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with the largeſt field for uſeful reflection. By comparing together 
our accounts of the European nations, an important ſyſtem of 
is Inculcated; and a thouſand arguments will 


appeat in favoiit of a mild religion, e n 
24 —— — 


urge kivieg gotupied folhrgs 4 pate of wa volume, Aſia dez 
claims our attention; which, however, though in ſome reſpecis 
the moſt famous quarter of the world, offers, when compated ts 
* extremely little for our entertainment or inſtruction. In 
a ſtrong attachment to untient euſtoms, and the weight of 
—— bears down the active genius of man; and pres 
vents that variety in mannert and character, which diſtinguiſhes the 
European nations, The hmmenſt country of China alone, re 
nowned for the wiſdom of its Jaws and political conſtitution, equally 
famous for the ſingularity of its language, literature, nd Philolo- 
phy, deſerves to be conſidered at ſome length. 


In Africa, the human mind ſeems degraded below its natural 
ſtate. To dwell long upon the manners of this country; a country 
ſo immerſed in rudeneſs and barbarity, beſides that it could afford 
little inſtruction, would be diſguſting to every lover of mankind. 


Add to this, that the inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all arts and 


ſciences, without which the human mind remains totpid and inac- 
tive, diſcover no great variety in manners or character. A gloomy 
ſameneſs almoſt every where prevails ; and the trifling diſtinctions 
which are diſcovered ampng them, ſeem rather to ariſe from an 
exceſs of brutality on the one hand, than from any perceptible 


approaches towards refinement on the other. But tho? theſe quar- 


ters of the globe are treated leſs extenſively than Europe, there is 
no diſtri of them, however barten or ſavage, intirely omitted. 


America, whether conſidered as an immenſe continent, inhas 
bid by an endleſs variety of different people, or as 4 country in- 
timately connected with Europe by the ties of commerce arid go- 


vernment, deſerves very particular attention. The bold diſcovery, 
and barbarous conqueſt of this new Wotld, and the manners and 


prejudices of the original inhabitants, are objects, which, together 
with the deſcription of the countty, deſervedly oecupy no ſmall 
hare of this performance. 
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In treating of ſuch a variety of ſubjeQts, ſome leſs obvious pars 


eule no doubt, muſt eſcape our notice. But if our general plan 


be good, and the outlines and chief figures ſketched with truth and 
judgment, the candour of the learned, we hope, will excuſe imper- 
fections which are unavoidable in a work of this extenſive kind. 


We cannot, without exceeding the bounds of a Preface, inſiſt 
upon the other parts of our plan. The Maps, which are new, and 
executed with care, by the beſt informed artiſt in theſe kingdoms, 
will, we hope, afford ſatisfaction. The ſcience of natural geo- 
graphy, for want of proper encouragement from thoſe who are 
alone capable of giving it, ſtill remains in a very imperfect ſtate; 
and the exact diviſions and extent of countries, for want of 
trical ſurveys, are far from being well aſcertained. This conſidera- 
tion has induced us to adopt the moſt unexceptionable of Temples 
man's Tables; which, if they give not the exacteſt account, afford 
at leaſt a general idea of this ſubject; which is all indeed we can 
attain, until the geographical ſcience arrives at greater perfection. 
They are, beſides, recommended by their brevity ; and the making 
uſe of them has enabled us to introduce ſome ſubjects more neceſ- 
ſary in this undertaking than the minute diviſions of countries, 
whoſe boundaries and ſituations we are yet little acquainted with. 
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PART I. 


Of ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
eee , CBA EI | 
„ ſcience of Geography cannot be compleatly underſtood with- 


out conſidering the earth as a planet, or as a body moving round 
another at a conſiderable diſtance from it. But the ſcience which 

treats of the planets, and other heavenly bodies, 1s called Aſtronomy. 
Hence the neceſſity of beginning this work with an account of aſtronomy, 
or of the heavenly bodies. Of theſe, the moſt conſpicuous is that glori- 
ous luminary the Sun, the fountain of light and heat to the ſeveral planets 
which move round it, and which, together with the Sun, compole what 
aſtronomers have called the Solar Syſtem. The way, or path, in which 
the planets move round the Sun, is called their Orbit; and it is now fully 
2 by aſtronomers, that there are ſix planets which move round the 
un, each in its own orbit. The names of theſe, according to their near- 


neſs to the center, or middle point of the ſun, are as follow : Mercury, 


Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The two firſt, becauſe 


they move within the orbit of the earth (being nearer the ſun) are called 


inferior planets, or, perhaps more proPeriys interior or inner planets ; 
the three laſt, moving without the orbit of the earth, are called ſuperior, 
or, perhaps more properly, exterior or outer planets. If we can form a 


notion of the manner in which any one of theſe planets, ſuppoſe our 


earth, moves round the ſun, we can eaſily conceive the manner in which 


all the reſt do it. We ſhall only therefore particularly conſider the motion 


of the earth, or planet on which we live, leaving that of the others to be 
collected from a table, which we ſhall ſet down with ſuch explications as 
may render it intelligible to the meaneſt capacity. by 

The earth, upon which we live, was long conſidered as one large ex- 


tenſive plane. e heavens, above it, in which the ſun, moon, and 
. ſtars appeared to move daily from eaſt to weſt, were conceived to be at no 


great diſtance from it, and to be only deſigned for the uſe or ornament of 
our earth: ſeveral reaſons, however, occurred, which rendered this opi- 
nion improbable ; it is needleſs to mention them, becauſe we have now 
a ſufficient proof of the figure of the earth, from the voyages of many 
navigators who have actually ſailed round it: as from that of Magellan's 
fhip, which was the firſt that ſurrounded the globe, failing eaſt from a 
port in Europe in 15 19, and returning to the ſame, after a voyage of 
1124 days, without apparently altering his direction, any more than a 
fly would appear to do in moving rofind a ball of wax. 
The roundneſs of a thoroughly eſtabliſhed, | arg the 
way for the diſcovery of its motion. For while it was conſidered as a 
lane, mankind had an obſcyre potion of its being ſupported, like a ſcaf- 
Iding on pillars, though they could not tell what ſupported theſe. But 
the figure of a globe is much Wer adapted to motion. This is confirmed 
4 by 
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by * that if the earth did not move round the ſun, not only the 


ſun, but all the ſtars and planets muſt move round the earth. Now, as phi- 
loſophers, by reckonings founded on the fureſt obſervations, have 4A 


able tg gueſs pretty nearly at the diſtance of the heavenly bodies from the 


earth, and from each other, juſt as every body that knows the firſt ele- 


ments of mathematics can meaſure the height of a ſteeple, or any object 


placed on it; it appeared, that if we conceived the heavenly bodies to 
move round the earth, we muſt ſuppoſe them endowed with a motion or 
velocity ſo immenſe as to exceed all n: whereas all the appear- 
ances in nature may be as well explained by imagining the — 22 
move round the ſun in the ſpace of a year, and to turn on its own axis 


once in the 24 hours. 


To form a conception of theſe two motions of the earth, we m 
imagine a ball moving on a billiard-table or bowling-green : the ball 
proceeds forwards upon the green or table, not by fliding along like a 
plane upon wood, or a ſlate upon ice, but by turning round its own 
axis, which is an imaginary line drawn through the centre or middle of 
the ball, and ending on its ſurface in two points called its poles. Con- 
ceiving the matter then in this way, and that the earth, in the ſpace of 
24 hours, moves from weſt to eaſt, the inhabitants on the ſurface of it, 
like men on the deck of a ſhip, who are inſenſible of their own motion 
and think that the banks move from them in a contrary direction, will 
conceive that the ſun and ſtars move from eaſt to weſt in the fame time of 
24 hours, in which they, along with the earth, move from weſt to eaſt, 
This daily or diurnal motion of the earth being once clearly conceived, 
will enable us eaſily to form + notion of its annual or yearly motion 
round the ſun. For as that luminary ſeems to have a daily motion 
round our earth, which is really occaſioned by the daily motion of the 
earth round its axis, ſo in the courſe of a year, he ſeems to have an an- 
nual motion in the heavens, and to riſe and ſet in different points of them, 
which is really occaſioned by the daily motion of the earth in its orbit or 
th round the ſun, which it compleats in the time of a year. Now as 
to the firſt of theſe motions we owe the difference of day and night, fo to 
the ſecond we are indebted for the difference in the length of the days and 
nights, and in the ſeaſons of the year. 
This much being ſaid with regard to the motion of the earth, which 
the ſmalleſt reflection may lead us to apply to the other planets, we muſt 
obſerve, before exhibiting our table, that beſides the fix planets alread 
mentioned, which move round the ſun, there are other ten bodies whic 
move round three of theſe, in the ſame manner as they do round the ſun 


and of theſe our earth has one, called the Moon; Jupiter has four, an 


Saturn has five : theſe are all called moons, fron their agreeing with our 
moon, which was firſt attended to; and ſometimes they are called ſecon- 
dary planets, becauſe they ſecm to be attendants of the Earth, Jupiter 
and Saturn, about which they move, and which are called primary. 
There are but two obſervations more neceſſary for underſtanding the 
following table. They are theſe: we have already ſaid that the annual 
motion of the earth occaſioned the diverſity of ſeaſons. Bat this would 
not happen, were the axis of the earth exactly parallel, or in a line 


with the axis of its orbit : becauſe then the fame parts of the earth would - 


be turned towards the ſun in every diurnal revolution ; which would 
deprive mankind of the grateful viciſſitude of the ſeaſons, arifing from 
the difference in length of the days and nights. This therefore is not the 
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taſe che axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of the earth's orbit, 
which we may conceive by uppoling a ſpindle put through a ball, with 
one end of it touching the ground; if we move the 
while one end of the ſpindle continues to touch the ground, andthe 
other points towards ſome quarter of the heavens, we may form a notion 
of the inclination of the earth's axis to its orbit, from the inclination of 
the ſpindle to the ground. The ſame obſervation applies to ſome of the 
other planets, as may be ſeen from the table. The only thing that now 
remains, is to conſider what is meant by the mean diſtances of the pla- 
nets from the ſun. In order to underſtand which, we muſt learn that the 
orbit, or path which a planet deſcribes, were it to be marked out, would 
not be quite round or circular, but in the ſhape of à figure called an 
ellipſe, which, though reſembling a circle, is longer than broad. Henee 
the ſame planet is not always at the ſame diſtance from the ſun, and tha 
mean diſtance of it is that which is exactly betwixt its greateſt and leaſt 
diſtance. Here follows the table. | 


A TABLE of the Diameters, Periods, &c. of the ſeveral -Planets 


in the Solar Syſtem. - "il 
Mean diſtan | | 
= 2 | >= 
a the $90] Annual | Dart | FE SF | ON 
from obſerva-| Periode | rotation | & 25 8 2 
t of Ve. fun. | a 8 5 3 £3 
nus in 1761. a 8 
d. b. m. f ö 1 
| | y. d. hij2s 6 o 3-318 $® 0 
6,841,458] o $7 23 unknown. 109,699 unknown unkn. 
885897486 o 224 17124 3 0 $0,295 43 7 0 
| 95,173,000] 1 © „ x © of 68,23 1,042 [23% 29/ 
ditto. 1 © o0j29- 12 44 — 94 2* 10, 
145,0 14,148 1 321 17] © 24 40} $5,287 | $56 | of of 
494+990,976,11 314 18] o 9 56} 29,083 [25,920 | of © 
909, 9 56, 130 22 167 6| unknown. | 22,101 funknown{ unkn, | 


The reader having obtained an idea of the ſolar ſyſtem from this table, 
and the previous obſervations neceſſary for underſtanding it, muſt next 
turn his reflection to what are called the fixed ſtars, which comprehend 
the luminaries above our heads that have not been explained. The fixed 
ſtars are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye from the planets, by being leG 
bright and lumihous, and by continually exhibiting that appearance 
which we call the twinkling of the ſtars. This ariſes from their being 
ſo extremely ſmall, that the interpoſition of the leaſt body, of which there 
are many conſtantly floating in the air, deprives-ys of the ſight of them; 
when the interpoſed body changes its place, we again ſee the ſtar, and 
this ſucceſſion being tual, occaſions the twinkling. But a more 
remarkable property of the fixed ſtars, and that from which they have 
obtained their name, is their never changing their ſituation, with regard 
to each other, as the planets; from what we have already ſaid, muſt evi- 
dently be always changing theirs. The ſtars which are neareſt to us 
ſeem largeſt, and are therefore called of the firſt magnitude. Thoſe of 
the ſecond magnitude appear leſs, being at à greater diſtance ; and ſo 
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12 INTRODUCTION: 15 
pfoceeding on to the fixth magnitude, which include all the fixed ſtars 
which are viſible without a teleſcope. As to their number, though in 
a clear winter's night without moonſhine they ſeem to be innumerable, 
which is owing to their ſtrong ſparkling, and our looking at them in a 
confuſed manner, yet when the whols firmament is divided, as it has been 
done by the ancients, into ſigns and conſtellations, the number that can 
be ſeen at a time by the bare eye, is not above a thouſand, Since the 
introduction of teleſcopes indeed, the number of the fixed ſtars has been 
juſtly conſidered as immenſe ; becauſe the greater perfection we arrive at 
in our glaſſes, the more ſtars always appear to us. Mr. Flamſtead, royal 
aſtronomer at Greenwich, has given us a catalogue of about 3ooo ſtars, 
. which is the moſt compleat that has hitherto appeared. The immenſe 
diſtance of the fixed ſtars from our earth, and one another, is of all confi- 
derations. the moſt proper for raiſing our ideas of the works of God. For 
notwithſtanding the great extent of the earth's orbit or path (which is at 
leaſt 162 millions of miles in diameter) round the ſun, the diſtance of a 
fixed ſtar is not ſenſibly affected by it; fo that the ſtar does not appear to 
be any nearer us when the earth is in that part of its orbit neareſt the ſtar, 
than it ſeemed to be when the earth was at the moſt diſtant part of its 
orbit, or 162 millions of miles further removed from the ſame ſtar. The 
ſtar neareſt us, and conſequently the biggeſt in appearance, is the dog- 
far, or Sirius. Modern Liſcoveries make it probable that each of theſe 
fixed ſtars is a ſun, having worlds revolving round it, as our ſun has the 
earth and other planets revolving round him. Now the dog-ftar appears 
27, ooo times leſs than the ſun, and as the diſtance of the ſtar muſt be 

eater in proportion as they ſeem leſs, mathematicians have computed the 

iſtance of Sirius from us to be two billions and two hundred thouſand 
millions of miles. The motion of light therefore, which though ſo quick 
as to be commonly thought inſtantaneous, takes up more time in travel- 
ling from the ſtars to us, than we do in making a Weſt-India voyage.” A 
ſound would not arrive to us from thence in 50,000 years: which, next to 
light, is conſidered as the quickeſt body we are acquainted with. And 
a cannon ball flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us 
in 700,000 years. e | 

The ſtars, being at ſuch immenſe diſtances from the ſun, cannot poſ- 
fibly receive from him ſo ſtrong a light as they ſeem to have; nor any 
brightneſs ſufficient to make them viſible to us. ie the ſun's rays mult 
be ſo ſcattered and diſſipated before they reach ſuch remote dbjects, that 
they can never be an ed back to our eyes, ſo as to render theſe ob- 
jects viſible by reflexion. The ſtars therefore ſhine with their own native 
and unborrowed luſtre, as the ſun does; and ſince each particular ſtar, as 
well as the ſun, is confined to a particular portion of ſpace, it is plain 
that the ſtars are of the ſame nature with the ſun. ; 0 
It is no ways probable that the Almighty, who always acts with infi- 
nite wiſdom and does nothing in vain, ſhould create ſo many glorious ſuns, 
fit for ſo many important purpoſes, and place them at ſuch diſtances from 
dne another, without proper objects near enough to be benefited by their 
influences. Whoever imagines they were created only to give a faint 
glimmering light to the inhabitants of this globe, muſt have a very ſu- 
perficial knowledge of aſtronomy *, and a mean opinion of the wy 

* Eſpecially fince many more ſtars require the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope to find them 
out, . that ——— and therefore, — of Going light to this 
world, they can caly be ſeen by a few aſtronamers, 
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Wiſdom : fince, by an infinitely leſs exertion of creating power, the Deity 
could have given our earth much more light by one ſingle additional moon, 

Inftead then of one ſun and one world only in the univerſe, as the un- 
cilful in aſtronomy imagine, that ſcience diſcovers to us ſuch an incon- 


ceivable number of ſuns, ſyſtems, and worlds, diſperſed through bound- 


leſs ſpace, that if our ſun, with all the planets, moons, and comets 
belonging to it, were annihilated, they would be no more miſſed, 
an eye that could take in the whole creation, than a grain of 
ſand from the ſea-ſhore. The ſpace they poſſeſs being comparatively ſo 
ſmall, that it would ſcarce be a ſenſible blank in the univerſe, althou 

Saturn, the outermoſt -of our planets, revolves about the ſun in an orbit 


of 4884 millions of miles in circumference, and ſome of our comets make 


excurſions upwards of ten thouſand millions of miles beyond Saturn's 
orbit; and yet, at that amazing diſtance, they are — — nearer 
to the ſun than to any of the ſtars-; as is evident from their keeping clear 
of the attracting power of all the ſtars, and returning periodically by 
irtue of the Sun's attraction. | 
From what we know of our wn ſyſtem, it may be reaſonably concluded 
that all the reſt are with equal wiſdom contrived, ſituated, and provided 
with accommodations for rational inhabitants. For although there is almoſt 


an infinite variety in the parts of the creation which we have opportunities 


of examining, yet there is a general analogy running through and con- 
netting all the parts into one ſcheme, one deſign, one whole! 
Since the fixed ſtars are prodigious ſpheres of fire, like our ſun, and 
at inconceivable diſtances | when one another, as well as from us, it is 
reaſonable to conclude they are made for the ſame purpoſes that the ſun 
is; each to beſtow light, — and vegetation on a certain number of 
inhabited planets, kept by gravitation within the ſphere of its activity. 
What an auguſt ! what an amazing conception, if human imagination 
can conceive it, does this give of the works of the Creator! Thouſands of 
thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without end, and ranged all around ns, at 
immenſe diſtances from each other, attended by ten thouſand times ten 
thouſand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular, and harmonious, 
invaniably keeping the paths preſcribed them ; and theſe worlds peopled 
with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for endleſs progreſſion in perfec- 
tion and felicity. | 
If ſo much power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and magnificence is diſplayed 
in the material creation, which is the leaſt 3 part of the uni- 
verſe, how great, how wiſe, how good, muſt HE be, who made and 
governs the whole! ' | . 
The firſt people who paid much attention to the fixed ſtars, were the 
ſhepherds in the beautiful plains of Egypt and Babylon ; who, partly 
from amuſement, and partly with a view to direct them in their travellin 
during the night, obſerved the ſituation of theſe celeſtial bodies. Endowed 
with a lively fancy, they divided the ſtars into different companies or con- 
ſtellations, each of which they ſuppoſed to repreſent the image of ſome 
animal, or other terreſtrial object. The peaſants in our own country do 
the ſame thing, for they diſtinguiſh that great northern conſtellation which 
philoſophers call the Urſa Major, by the name of the plough, the figure 
of which it certainly may repreſent with a very little help from the fancy. 
But the conſtellations in general have preſerved the names which were 
given them by the ancients; and they are reckoned 21 northern, and 
12 ſouthern: = the moderns have increaſed the number of the northern 
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Bac hf of the faughows w9 31. Beſide theſe there are the 12 figns or con 


ations in the Zodiac, as it is called from a Greek word ſignifying an 


animal, becauſe each of theſe 12 repreſent ſome animal. This is a great 
circle which divides the heavens into two equal parts, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. In the mean time, we ſhall conclude this ſeftion with 
an account of the riſe, progreſs, and revolutions in aſtronomy. 

Mankind muſt have made a very conſiderable improvement in obſerving 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, before they could ſo far diſengage 
themſelves from the prejudices of ſenſe and popular opinion, as to believe 
that the earth upon which we live was not fixed and immoveable. We 
find accordingly, that Thales, the Milefian, who, about 600 years before 
Chriſt, firſt taught aſtronomy in Europe, had gone ſo far in this ſubjeR as 
to calculate eclipſes, or interpoſitions of the moon betwixt the earth and 
the ſun, or of the earth between the ſun and the moon (the nature of which 
may be eaſily underſtood, from what we have already obſerved.) Pytha- 
goras, a Greek philoſopher, flouriſhed about 50 years after Thales, and 
was, no doubt, equally well acquainted with the motion of the 
bodies. 'This led Pythagoras to conceive an idea, which there is no 
reaſon to believe had ever been thought of before, namely, that the earth 
itſelf was in motion, and that the ſun was at reſt. He found that it was 
impoſiible, in any other way, to give a conſiſtent account of the heavenly 
motions. This ſyſtem, however, was ſo extremely oppoſite to all the 
prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, that it never made great progreſs, or 
was widely diffuſed in the antient world. The philoſophers of antiquity 
deſpairing of being able to overcome ignorance by reaſon, ſet themſelves 
to adapt the one to the other, and to form a reconciliation between them. 
This was the caſe with Ptolemy, an Egy tian philoſopher, who flouriſhed 
138 years before Chriſt. He pal with the vulgar, who meaſure 
every thing by themſelves, that the earth was fixed immoveably in the 
centre of the univerſe, and that the ſeven planets, conſidering the moon as 
one of the primaries, were placed near to it; above them was the firma« 
ment of fixed ſtars, then the cryſtalline orbs, then the primum mobile, 
and, laſt of all, the cœlum empyrium, or heaven of heavens. All theſe 
vaſt orbs he ſuppoſed to move round the earth once in 24 hours ; and 
beſides that, in certain ſtated or periodical times. To account for theſe 
motions, he was obliged to conceive a number of circles called excentrics 
and epicycles, croſſing and interfering with one another. This ſyſtem 
was univerſally maintained by the Peripatetic philoſophers, who were the 
moſt conſiderable ſe& in Europe, from the time of Ptolemy to the revival 
of learning in the ſixteenth century, 

At leng:h, Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and original genius, 
adopted the Pythagorean, or true ſyſtem of the univerſe ; and publiſhed 
it to the world in 1530. This doftrine had been fo long in obſcurity, 
that the reſtorer of it was conſidered as the inventor ; and the ſyſtem o 
tained the name of the Copernican philoſophy, though only revived by 
that great man. | — 

Europe, however, was ſtill immerſed in ſenſe and ignorance; and the 
general ideas of the world were not able to keep pace with thoſe of a 
refined philoſophy. This occaſioned Copernicus to have few abetters, 
but many opponents. Tycho Brache, in particular, a noble Dane, ſen- 
ſible of the deſects of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to acknowledge 
the motion of the carth, endeavoured to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem of his 2 
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which was ſtill more perplexed and embarraſſed than that of Ptolemy. It 
allows a monthly motion to the moon round the earth, as the centre of its 
orbit ; and it makes the ſun to be the centre of the orbits of Mercury, Ve- 
nus, Mars, as vs and Saturn. The fun, however, with all the pla- 
nets, is ſuppoſed to be whirled round the earth in a year, and even once 
in the twenty-four hours. This ſyſtem however, abſurd as it was, met 
with its advocates. Longomontanus and others, ſo far refined upon it, 
as to admit the diurnal motion of the earth, though they i that it 
had no annual motion. 

About this time, after a darknefs of a great many ages, the firſt dawn 
of learning and taſte began to appear in Europe, Learned men in ditferent 
countries began to cultivate aſtronomy. Galileo, a Florentine, about the year 
1610, in the uſe of teleſcopes, which diſcovered new arguments 
in ſupport of the motion of the earth, and confirmed the old ones. The 
fury and bigotry of the elergy indeed had almoſt checked this flouriſhing 
bud : Galileo was obliged to renounce the Copernican ſyſtem, as a dam- 
nab hereſy. The happy reformation in religion, however, placed the 
one half of Europe beyond the reach of the papal thunder. It taught 


mankind that the ſcriptures were not given for explaining ſyſtems of na- 


tural philoſophy, but for a much nobler purpoſe, to make us juſt, vir- 
tuous, and humane: that inſtead of oppoſing the word of God, which 
in ſpeaking of natural things ſuits itſelf to the prejudices of weak mortals, 
we employed our faculties in a manner highly agreeable to God himſelf, in 
tracing the nature of his works, which the more they are conſidered, af- 
ford ys the ter reaſon to admire his glorious attributes of power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs. From this time, therefore, noble diſcoveries 
were made in all the branches of aftronomy. The motions of the 
heavenly bodies were not only clearly explained, but the un law of 
nature, according to which they moved, was diſcovered aud illuſtrated by 
the immortal Newton. This law is called Gravity, or Attraction, and is 
the fame by which any body falls to the ground, when diſengaged from 
what ſupported it. It has been demonſtrated, that this fame Jaw which 
keeps the ſea in its channel, and the various bodies which cover the ſur- 
face of this earth from flying off into the air, operates throughout the 
univerſe, keeps the planets in their orbits, and preſerves the whole fabric 
of nature from confuſion and diſorder *, 


—— —_— 


— — 


* Befides the planets and ſtars mentioned above, we perceive, in the expanſe of the uni- 
verſe, many other bodies belonging to the ſyſtem of the ſun, that ſeem to have much 
more irregular motions. Theſe are the comets, which deſcending from the far diſtant parts 
of the fyſtem with great rapidity, ſurprize us with the ſingular appearance of a train, or tail, 
which accompanies them; become viſible to us in the lower parts of their orbits, 
and, after a ſhort ſtay, go off again to vaſt diſtances, and diſappear. Tho' ſome of the 
antients had more juſt notions of them, yet the opinion having prevailed, that they were 
only meteors generated in the air, like to thoſe we ſee in it every night, and in a few mo- 
ments yaniſhing, no care was taken to obſerve or record their phænomena accurately, till of 
late. Hence this part of aſtronomy is very imperfect. The general doctrine is, that they are 
folid, compact bodies, like other planets, and regulated by the ſame laws of gravity, ſo 
as to deſcribe equal areas in proportional times by radii drawn to the common centre. 
They move about the ſum in very eccentric ellipſes, and are of a. much greater denſity than 
the earth ; for ſome of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree as would vitrify 
er diſſipate any ſubſtance known to us. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the comet 
that appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, to be 2000 times hotter than red 
hat iron, and that being thus heated, it muſt retain its heat till it comes round again, al- 
tough ite period ſhould be more than 20,009 years z and it is computed to be only 575 
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AVING, in the foregoing Section, treated of the univerſe in ge. 
neral, in which the earth has been conſidered as a planet, we now 

d to the Doctrine of the Sphere, which ought always to be premiſed 

that of the globe or earth, as we ſhall ſee in the next Section. In 
handling this ſubject, we ſhall conſider the earth as at reſt, and the hea- 
venly bodies, as performing their revolutions around it. This method 
cannot lead the reader into any miſtake, ſince we have previouſly explained 
the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, from which it appears that it is the real 
motion of the earth, which occaſions the apparent motion of the heavenly 
boſe, It is beſides attended with this advantage, that it perfectly agrees 
with the information of our ſenſes, which always lead us to conceive tho; 
matter in this way. The imagination therefore is not put on the ſtretch; 
the idea is eaſy and familiar, and in delivering the elements of ſcience, 
this object cannot be too much attended to. N. B. In order more clearly 


to comprehend what follows, the reader may occaſionally turn his eye to 


the figure of the artificial ſphere, on the oppoſite page. 

The antients obſerved that all the ftars — Fin appearance) round 
the earth, from eaſt to weſt, in twenty-four hours: that the circles, which 
they deſcribed in thoſe revolutions, were parallel to each other, but not of 
the ſame magnitude; thoſe paſſing over the middle of the earth, being 
the largeſt of all, while the reſt diminiſhed in proportion to their diſtance 


from it. They alſo obſerved that there were two points in the heavens, 


which always preſerve the ſame ſituation. Theſe points they termed ce- 
leſtial poles, becauſe the heavens ſeem to turn round them. In order to 
amitate theſe motions, they invented what is called the Artificial Sphere, 
through the centre of which they drew a wire or iron rod, called an Axis, 
whole extremities were fixed to the immoveable points called Poles, They 


— * _— 


I is believed that there are at leaſt 21. comets belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in all man- 
ner of directions; and all thoſe which have been obſerved have moved through the ethe - 
rial regions and the orbits of the planets, without ſuffering the leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance in 
their motions, which ſufficiently proves that the planets do not move in ſolid orbs, Of 
all the comets the periods of three only are known with any degree of certainty, being 
found to return at intervals of 75, 129, and 575 years; and of theſe, that which appeared 


in 1080 is the moſt remarkable. This comet, at its greateſt diſtance, is about 11 thouſand 


200 millions of miles from the ſun, while its leaſt diſtance from the centre of the ſun is 
about 490 thouſand miles; within leſs than one third part of the ſun's ſemidiameter from 
his ſurface. In that part of its arbit, which is neareſt to the ſun, it flies with the amaz- 
ing velocity of 880, ooo miles in an hour; and the ſun, as ſeen from it, appears 100 degrees 
in breadth, conſequently 40,000 times as large as he appears to us, The aſtoniſhing diſtance 
that this comet runs out into empty ſpace, naturally ſuggeſts to our imagination, the vaſt diſ- 
tance between our ſun and the neareſt of the fixed ſtars, of whoſe attractions all the comets 
muſt keep clear, to return periodically and go round the ſun. Dr. Halley, to whom every 


part of aſtronomy, but this in a particular manner, is highly indebted, has joined his 


bours to the great Sir Iſaac Newton on this ſubject. Our earth was out of the way, 
when this comet laſt paſſed near her orbit; but it requires a more perfect knowledge of 
the motion of the comet, to be able to judge if it will always paſs by us with ſo little 
effect; for it may be here obſerved, that the comet, in one part of its orbit, approaches 
very near to the orbit of our earth; ſo that, in ſome revolutions, it may approach near 
enough to have very conſiderable, if not fatal effects upon it, See Newton, Halley, Gre- 


gory, Keill, MTLaurin, Derham, and Whiſton. fart 
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Farther obſerved, that on the zoth of March, and 23d of September, the 


circle deſcribed by the ſun, was at an equal diſtance from both of the 


© poles. This circle, therefore, muſt divide the earth into two equal parts, 
and on this account» was called the &7 wr or Equaller. It was alſo 


called 'the 4 Line, becauſe the ſun, when moving in it, makes 
the days and nights of equal length all over the world. Having alſo 
obſerved that from the 21ſt of June, to the 22d of December, the ſun 


advanced every day towards a certain point, and eng arrived there. 


returned towards that from whence he ſet out from 22d of December, ta 
the 2 1ſt of June; they fixed theſe points which they called Solſtices, be- 
cauſe the direct motion of the ſun was ſtopped at them: and repreſented 
the bounds of the ſun's motion, by two circles, which they named Tro- 
picks, becauſe the ſun no ſooner arrived there than he turned back. 
Aſtronomers obſerving the motion of the ſun, found its quantity, at a 
mean rate, to be nearly a degree (or the 360th part) of a great circle in 
the heavens, every 24 hours. This great circle is called the Ecliptic, 
and it paſſes through certain conſtellations, diſtinguiſned by the names 
of animals, in a zone called the Zodiac. It touches the tropic of cancer 
95 one ſide, and that of Capricorn on the other, and cuts the equator 
bliquely. ' To expreſs this motion they ſuppoſed two points in the 
heavens, equally diſtant from, and parallel to this circle, which they cal- 
led the Poles of the Zodiac, which, turning with the heavens, by 
means of their axis deſcribed the two polar circles, In the artificial 
ſphere, the equinoctial, the two tropics, and two polar circles, are cut 
at right angles, by two other circles called Colures, which ſerve to mark 
the points of the ſolſtices, equinoxes, and poles of the zodiac. The an- 
cients alſo obſerved that, when the ſun was in any point of his courſe, 
all the people inhabiting directly north and ſouth, as far as the poles, have 
noon at the ſame time. This gave occaſion to imagine a cucle paſiing 
through the poles of the world, which they called a Meridian, and whic 
is immoveable in the artificial ſphere, as well as the horizon ; which 1s 
another circle repreſenting the bounds betwixt the two hemiſpheres, or 
half ſpheres, viz. that which is above it, and that which is below it. 


| SECT. II. 
The Doctrine of the GLOBE naturally follows that of the 


SPHERE. 


Y the Doctrine of the Globe is meant the repreſentation of the dif- 
ferent places and countries, on the face of the earth, upon an 
artificial globe or ball. Now the manner in which geographers have 
repreſented the ſituation of one place upon this earth with regard to ano- 
ther, or with regard to the earth in general, has been by transferring the 
circles of the ſphere to the artificial globe; and this is the only method 
they could employ. This will be abundantly obvious from an example. 
After that circle in the heavens, which is called the equator, was known 
to aſtronomers, there was nothing more eaſy than to transfer it to the 
earth, by which the ſituation of places was determined, 'according as they 
lay on one fide of the equator or another. The fame may be obſerved of the 
other circles of the ſphere above-mentioned. The reader having obtained 
an idea of the principle upon which the Doctrine of the Globe is feunded, 
3 may 
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may proceed to conſider. this Doctrine itſelf, or in other words, the &. 

1 of our earth, as repreſented by the artificial globe. > 
- ICURE OF THE BARTH.] Though in ſpeaking of the earth, along 
with the-other planets; it was — to conſider it as a ſpherical or 
globular body : yet it has been diſcovered, that this is not its true figure, 
and that the earth, though nearly a ſphere or ball, is not perfectly ſo. 
This matter occaſioned great diſpute between the philoſophers of the laſt 
age, among whom Sir Tha: Newton and Caſſini, a French aſtronomer, 
were the heads of two different parties. Sir Iſaac demonſtrated from 
mechanical principles, that the earth was an oblate ſphere, or that it waz 
flatted at the poles or north and ſouth points, and jutted out towards the 
equator ; ſo that a line drawn through the centre of the earth, and paſſiag 
through the poles, which is called a Diameter, would not be ſo long az 
a line drawn through the ſame center, and paſſing through the eaſt and 
welt points. The French philoſopher aſſerted quite the contrary. But 
the matter was put to a trial by the French king in 1736, who ſent out 2 
company of philoſophers towards the north pole, and likewiſe towards the 
the equator, in * to meaſure a degree, or the three hundred and 
 fixtieth part of a great circle in theſe different parts; and from their re- 
ports the opinion of Sir Iſaac Newton was confirmed * diſpute. 
| ince that time, therefore, the earth has always been conſidered as more 
1 flat towards the poles, than towards the equator. The reaſon of this 
| figure may be eaſily underſtood, if the reader fully comprehends what we 
formerly obſerved, with regard to the earth's motion, For if we fix a 
ball of clay on a ſpindle, and whirl it round, we ſhall find that it will 
jut out or project towards the middle, and flatten towards the poles. Now 
this is exactly the caſe, with regard to our earth, only that its axis, re- 
preſented by the ſpindle, is imaginary. But though the earth be not 
22 ſpherical, the difference from that figure is ſo ſmall, that it may 

e repreſented by a globe or ball, without any ſenſible error. 

CIRCUMFERENCE AND DIAMETER OF THE EARTH.] In the general 
table we have exhibited, page 11, the diameter of the globe is given, 
according to the beſt obſervations : ſo that its circumference is 25, 033 
Engliſh miles. 'This circumference 1s conceived, for the conveniency 
of meaſuring, to be divided into three hundred and fixty parts or 
degrees, each degree containing ſixty geographical miles, or ſixty- nine 
Engliſh miles and an half, Theſe degrees are in the ſame manner ti 
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conceived to be divided each into ſixty minutes. d 
Axis AND POLES OF THE EARTH. ] The Axis of the Earth is that ec 
imaginary line paſſing through its center, on which it is ſuppoſed tw d. 
turn round once in twenty-four hours. The extreme points of this line 1 
are called the Poles of the Earth; one in the north, and the other in the fo 
ſouth, which are exactly under the two points of the heavens called the g. 
North and South Poles. The knowledge of theſe poles is of great uſe to tu 
the geoprapher, in determining the diſtance and fituation of places; for ea 
the poles mark, as it were, the ends of the earth, which is divided in the ha 
middle by the equator; ſo that the nearer one approaches to the poles, to; 
the farther he removes from the equator, and contrariwiſe, in removing | 
cor 


from the poles you approach the equator. 
C1kCLES or THE GLOBE.] Theſe are commonly divided into the br: 


1 greater and leſſer. A great circle is that whoſe plane paſſes through the one 
centre of the earth, and divides it into two equal parts or hemiſpheres diſt 


A leſſer circle is that which, being parallel to a greater, cannot pa! 
3 through 
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chrorgh che center of the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts. The 


greater circles are fix in number, the leſſer only four. 

EquaToR.] The firſt great circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the Equator, 
which we have had occaſion to hint at already. It is called ſometimes the 
Equinoctial, the reaſon of which we have explained; and by navigators 
it is alſo called the Line, becauſe, according to their rude notions, they 
believe it to be a great Line drawn upon the ſea from eaſt to weſt, divi- 


ding the earth into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, and which 


they were actually to paſs in failing from the one into the other. The 
poles of this circle are the ſame with thoſe of the world. It paſſes through 
the eaſt and weſt points of the world, and, as has been already mentioned, 
divides it into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, It is divided into 
three hundred and ſixty degrees, the uſe of which will ſoon appear. 
Hox1zon.] This great circle is repreſented by a broad circular piece 
of wood, «7% 80 ws globe, and dividing it into the upper and 
ower hemiſpheres. Geographers very properly diſtinguiſh the horizon 
into the ſenſible and rational. The firſt may be conceived to be made by 
any great plane on the ſurface of the ſea, which ſeems to divide the 
heavens into two hemiſpheres, the one above, the other below the level 
of the earth. This circle determines the riſing or ſetting of the ſun and 
ſtars, in any particular place; for when they begin to appear above the 
eaſtern edge, we ſay they riſe, and when they go beneath the weſtern, we 
ſay they are ſet. It appears then that each place has its own ſenſible ho- 
rizon. The other horizon, called the rational, encompaſſes the globe, 
exactly in the middle. Its poles (that is two points in its axis, each 
ninety degrees diſlant from its plane, as thoſe of all circles are) are 


called the Zenith aud Nadir; the firſt exactly above our heads, and the 


other directly under our feet. The broad wooden circle, which repreſents 
it on the globe, has ſeveral circles drawn upon it: of theſe the innermoſt 
is that exhibiting the number of degrees of the twelve figns of the Zodiac 
(of which hereatter) viz. thirty to each ſign. Next to this you have the 
names of theſe ſigns. Next to this the days of the month according to 
the old ſtile, . chen according to the new ſtile. Beſides theſe there is 
a circle, repreſc.rting the thirty-two rhumbs, or points of the mariner's 
compaſs. The uſe of all theſe will be explained aſterwards. 
Mcrinian.] This circle is repreſented by the braſs ring, on which 
the globe hangs and turns. It 1s divided into three hundred and fixty 
degrees, and cuts the equator at right angles; ſo that counting from the 
equator ech way to the poles of the world, it contains four times ninety 
degrees, and divides the earth into the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. 
This circle is called the Meridian, becauſe when the fun comes to the 
ſouth part of it, it is then meridies or midday, and then the Sun has its 
greateſt altitude for that day, which 1s therefore called 1ts meridian alti- 
tude, Now as the ſun 15 never in its meridian altitude, at two places 
eaſt or welt of one another, at the ſame time, each of theſe places muſt 
have its own meridian. There are commonly marked on the globe twenty- 
four meridians, one through every fifteen degrees of the equator. 
QuAbAANT OF ALTITUDE.] In order to ſupply the place of the 
compaſſes in this operation, there is commonly a pliant narrow plate of 
braſs, ſcrewed on the brazen meridian, which contains 99 degrees, or 
one quarter of the circumference of the globe, by means of which the 
diſtances and bearings of places are meaſured without the trouble of firſt 
B 2 extending 
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20 TNTRODUCTION. . “J. 
extending the compaſſes between them, and then applying the ſame'ts 
the equator. This plate is called the Quadrant of Altitude. 


Hovr cixctE. ] This is a fmall brafs circle fixed on the brazen me- 
ridian, divided into 24 hours, and having an index moveable round the 


axis of the globe. 


Zobrac.] The Zodiac is z broad circle, which cuts the equator ob- 


: Raquel ; in which the twelve ſigns above-mentioned are repreſented. In 
"the middle of this circle is ſuppoſed another called the Ecliptick, from 
which the ſun never deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he advan- 
© ces thirty degrees every month. The twelve ſigns are, 


March | 7. Libra =» -—— — September 
2. Taurus 8 April | 8. Scorpio m October 
3. Gemini 1 May 19. Sagittarius + —— November 
4. Cancer 93 —— June 10. Capricorn vp —— December 
5. Leo & — july 11. Aquarius 22 — January 
6. Virgo 1 ——— Auguſt | 12. Piſces 36 ebruary. 
Corus. ] If you imagine two great circles paſſing both through the 
poles of the world, and one of them through the equinoctial points Aries 
and Libra, and the other through the foliflitial points Cancer and Capri- 
corn, theſe are called the Colures, the one the Equinoctial, the other the 


1. Aries 


Solſtitial Colure, Theſe divide the ecliptic into four equal parts or quar- 


ters, which are denominated according to the points which theſe paſs 
through, viz. the four cardinal points, and are the firſt points of Aries, 
Libra, Cancer and Capricorn ; and theſe are all the great circles. 
Troyics.] If you ſuppoſe two circles drawn parallel to the equĩinoctial, 
at twenty-three degrees thirty minutes diſtance from it, meaſured on the 
brazen meridian, and one towards the north, the other towards the ſouth, 
theſe are called Tropics, becauſe the ſun appears, when in them, to turn 
backwards from his former courſe. The one is called the Tropic of Can» 
cer, the other of Capricorn, becauſe they paſs through theſe points. 
PoLaR CIRCLES.] If two other circles are ſuppoted to be drawn at 
the like diſtance of twenty-three degrees thirty minutes, reckoned on the 
meridian from the polar points, theſe are called the Polar Circles. The 
northern is called the Arctick, becauſe the north pole is near the con- 
ſtellation of the Bear; the ſouthern, the Antarétick, becauſe oppoſite 
to the former. And theſe are the four leſſer circles. Beſide theſe ten circles 
now deſcribed, which are always drawn on the globe, there are ſeveral 
others, which are only ſuppoſed to be drawn on it. Theſe will be ex- 
plained as they become neceſſary, leſt the reader ſhould be diſguſted with 
too many definitions at the ſame time, without ſeeing the purpoſe for which 
they ſerve, The main deſign then of all theſe circles being to exhibit the 
reſpective fituation of places on the earth, we ſhall proceed to conſider 
more particularly how that ts effected by them. It was found eaſier to 
diſtinguiſh places by the quarters of the earth, in which they lay, than by 
their diſtance from any one point. Thus after it was diſcovered, that the 
equator divided the earth into two parts, called the Northern and 
Southern heraiſpheres, it was eaſy to ſee that all places on the globe 


might be diſtinguiſhed according as they lay on the north, or ſouth ſid? 5 


of the equator. Beſides, after the four leſſer circles we have mentioned 
came to be known, it was found that the earth, by means of them, 
might be divided into ive portions, and conſequently that the places on 
its ſurface might be diſtinguiſhed according as they lay in one or other 
ef theſe portions, which are called Zones or Belts, from their runny 
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of breadth. That part of the earth between the Tropics, was called by 
the antients the Torrid or Burnt Zone, becauſe they conceived, that, being 
continually expoſed to the perpendicular or direct rays of the ſun, it was 
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rendered uninhabitable, and contained nothing but parched and ſandy 
deſarts. This notion however has long ſince been refuted. It is found that 


che long nights, great dews, regular rains and bteezes, which prevail 
almoſt throughout the torrid zone, render the earth not only habitable, byt 
fo fruitful, that in many places they have two harveſts in a year; all ſorts 
of ſpices and drugs are almolt ſolely produced there; and it furniſhes more 
perlacl metals, precious ſtones, — pearls, than all the reſt of the earth 


together. In ſhort, the countries of Africa, Aſia, and America, which he 


under this zone, are in all reſpects the moſt fertile and luxuriant upon earth. 

The two temperate zones are compriſed between the tropics and polar 
circles. They are called temperate, becauſe meeting tke rays of the ſun 
obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree of heat. The two frigid zones 
lie between the — circles and the poles, or rather are incloſed within the 
polar circles. They are called the Frigid or Frozen, becauſe moſt part 
of the year it is extremely cold there, and every thing is frozen fo long 
as the ſun is under the horizon, or but a little above it, 


However thele 


zones are not quite uninhabitable, though much leſs fir for living in thay |, 


the torrid, 


None of all theſe zones is thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans, 
Little is known to us of the ſouthern temperate zone, and though ſome | 


iſlands and fea coaſts in the northern frigid zone have come to our know- 

ledge, we have none at all of the ſouthern frigid zone. The northern 

temperate, and torrid zones are thoſe we are beſt acquainted with. 
CLiMaTEs.] But the diviſions of the earth into hemiſpheres and zones, 


though it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quarter of the 


earth any place lies, is not ſufficiently minute for given vs, a notion of 


the diſtances between one place and other, This however is ſtill more 
neceſſary; becauſe it is of more importance to mankind, to know the 
ſituation of places, with regard to one another, than with regard to the 
earth itſelf, The firlt ſtep taken for determining this matter, was to 
divide the earth into what is called Climates. It was obſerved that the 
day was always twelve hours long on the equator, and that the longeſt 
day encreaſed in proportion as we advanced north or ſouth on either fide 
of it, The antients therefore determined how far any place was north 
or ſouth of the equator, or what is called the Latitude of the place, from 
the greateſt length of the day from that place. This made them conceive 
a number of circles parallel to the equator, which bounded the. length 
of the day at diffexent diſtances fram -the equator. And as they called 
tae ſpace contained between thele circles, Climates, becauſe they declined 
from the equator towards the pole, ſo the circles themſelves may be called 
Climatical Parallels. This therefore was a new diviſion of the earth, 


1 


more minute than that of zones, and {till continues in uſe, though, as We 


ſhall ſew, the deſign which firſt introduced it, may be better anſwered 


in another way. There are zo climates between the equator and either 
pole. In the firſt 24, the days encreaſe by half hours, but in the re- 
maining fix, between the polar circle and the poles, the days encreaſe by 
months. This the reader will be convinced of, when he becomes ac- 
quainted with the uſe of the globe; in the mean time we ſhall inſert a 


able, which will ſerve to ſhew in what climate any country hes, ſup» 


poling the length of the day, and the diſtance of the place from the equa- 
or to be known, a 
5 Climate 
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22 INTRODUCTION, _, 
| ©] Latitude. 4 4 Long. 1 3 Names of countries and remarkable places IT 
D. M. . M. in every climate north of the Equator. 
4] 8 25 3 12 30 I. Within the firſt Climate lie the Gold and Silver 
| Coaſt in Africa ; Malacea, in the Eaſt-Indies; 
| | Cayenne and Surinam, in Terra Firma, S. Amer. 
2 16 25 8 13 II, Here lie Abyſſinia, in Africa; Siam, Madraſs, 
and Pondicherry, in the Eaſt-Indies; Straits of 
Darien, between N. and 8. America; Tobago, Gra- 
| nades, St. Vincent, and Barbadoes, in the W. Ind, 
31 23 50] 7 25|13 30 UI. Contains Mecca, in Arabia; Bombay, part of 
Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies; Canton, in China; 
Mexico, Bay of Campeachy, in N. America; 
138 Hiſpaniola, St. C wriſtophers, Antego, 
artinico, and Guadalupe, in the Weſt-Indies. 
430 25 6 30 14 IV, Egypt, and the Canary Iſlands, in Africa; 
Delly, capital of the Mogul Empire, in Aſia; 
Gulph of Mexico, and Eaſt Florida, in N. Ame- 
rica ; the Havanna, in the Weſt-Indies. 
5 36 28] 6 8 14 30 V. Gibraltar, in Spain part of the Mediterranean 
ſea; the Barbary coaſt, in Africa; Jeruſalem 
Iſpahan, capital of Perſia; Nankin, in China; 
California, New Mexico, Weſt Florida, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas, in N. America. 
6/41 22 4 5415 VI. Liſbon, in Portugal; Madrid in Spain; Mi- 
| norca, Sardinia, and part of Greece, in the Me- 
diterranean; Aſia Minor; part of the Caſpian Sea; 
| Samarcand, in Great Tartary ; Pekin, in China; 
Corea and Japan; Williamſburgh, in Virginia; 
Maryland, and Philadelphia, in N. America, 
71 45 29 4 7| 15 30 VII. Northern provinces of Spain; ſ.uthern ditto of 
France; Turin, Genoa, and Rome, in Italy; 
Conſtantinople, and the Black Sea, in Turkey; 
the Caſpian Sea, and part of Tartary; New York, 
Boſton 1n New England, N. America. 
8 49 © 32 | 16 VIII. Paris, Vienna, cap. of Germany; New-Scot- 
land, Newfoundland, and Canada, in N. Amer. 
9 52 oo | 2 57 | 16 30 lx. London, Flanders, Prague, Dreſden z Cracow, 
Te x in Poland; ſouthern provinces of Ruſſia z part of 
Tartary ; north part of Newfoundland. 
IC} 54 27 2 29 | 17 X. Dublin, York, Holland, Hanover, and Tartary; 
Labrador, and New South-Wales, in N. A 
11 56 37 2 1017 30 XI. Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Moſcow, cap. 'of Roche 
12| 58 29 32 1 28 XII. South part of Hudſon's Bay, in N. America. 
131} 59 58 1 29 | 18 30 XIII. Orkney Iſles, Stockholm, capital of Sweden, 
14] 61 18 1 20 | 19 XIV. Bergen, in Norway; Peterſburg, in Ruſſia. 
15 62 25 1 7 | 19 30 RXV. Hudſon's ſtraits, N. America. 
16 63 22 5720 XVI. Siberia, and the ſouth part of W. Greenland. 
117 64 06 44 20 30 XVII. Drontheim, in Norway. 
18 64 49 43 |-21 XVIII. Part of Finland, in Ruſſia. 
19] 66 21 32 21 30 NIX. Archangel, on the White Sea, Ruſſia. 
2065 47 22 | 22 XX. Hecla, in Iceland, 
21| 66 06 I 22 30 XXI. Northern parts of Ruffia and Siberia. 
22] 66 20 I 23 XXII. New North Wales, in N. America. 
23] 66 28 23 30 XXIII. Davis's traits, in ditto, 
24 66 31 3124 XXIV. Samoieda. 
25 1 1 Month XXV. South part of Lapland. 
26 69 48 2 Months XXVI. Weſt-Greenland. 
271 973 37 3 Months XXVII. Zembla Auſtralis. 
2878 30 4 Months XXVIII. Zembla Borealis, 
29 84 og 5 MonthsſxxIx. Spitzbergen or Eaſt Greenland. 
30 6 Months xxx. Unknown. 
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The diſtance of places from the equator, or what is called their Lati- 


tude, is eaſily meaſured on the you by means of the meridian. above 
deſcribed. For we have only to 
know, to the meridian, where the degree of latitude is marked, and will 
be exactly over the place. Now this is the manner alluded to, by which 
the diſtance of places from the equator, is moſt properly diſtinguiſhed ; 
but it could not be adopted, until the figure and circumference of the 
earth were known, after which it was bo. to determine the number of 
miles in each 360th part or degree of this circumference, and conſequently 
know the latitude of places. As latitude is reckoned from the equator 
towards the poles, it is either northern or ſouthern, and the nearer the 
les the greater the latitude ; and no place-can have more than go de- 
grees of latitude, becauſe the poles, where they terminate, are at that 
diſtance from the equator. | 
PARALLELS OF LATITUDE.] Through every degree of la®#tude, or 
more 1 through every particular place on the earth, geographers 
ſuppoſe a circle to be drawn, which they call a Pe of latitude. The 
juterſection of this circle, with the meridian o 
ſituation of that place. | 
Dna) The longitude of a place is its ſituation with regard to 
its meridian, and conſequently reckoned towards the eaſt or weſt; in 
reckoning the longitude there 1s no particular ſpot from which we ought 
to ſet out preferably to another, but for the adyantage of a general rule, 
che meridian of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary Iſlands, was con- 
ſidered as the firſt meridian in moſt of the globes and maps, and the 
longitude of places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees eaſt or weſt of the 
meridian of Ferro. Theſe degrees are marked on the equator. No 
place can have more than 180 degrees of longitude, becauſe the circum- 
terence of the globe being 360 degrees, no place can be moved from ano- 
ther above half that diſtance ; but many foreign geographers very impro- 
perly reckon the longitude quite round the Shs The degrees of 


any place, ſhews the true 


longitude are not equal like thoſe of latitude, but diminiſh in proportion 


as the meridians incline, or their diſtance contracts in approaching the 
pole; Hence in 60 degrees of latitude, a degree of longitude 1s but half 
the quantity of a degree on the equator, and ſo of the reſt. The num- 
ber of miles contained in a degree of longitude; in each parallel of 
latitude, are ſet down in the following table, | 
Lox iT DbE AND LATITUDE FOUND.] To find the Longitude and 
Latitude of any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to the 
brazen meridian, and we ſhall find the degree of longitude marked on the 
equator, and the degree of latitude on the meridian, So that to find the 
difference between the latitude or longitude of two places, we have only 
to compare the degrees of either, thus found, with one another, and the 
reduction of theſe degrees into miles, according to the table above given, 
and remembering that every degree of longitude at the equator, and every 
degree of — all over the globe, is equal to 60 geographic miles, or 
69; Engliſh, we ſhall be able exaQly to determine the diſtance between 
any places on the globe. 
 DisTANCE OF PLACES MEASURED.] The Diſtance of Places which 
lie in an oblique direction, i. e. neither directly ſouth, north, eaſt, or 
weſt, from one another, may be meaſured in a readier way, by extending 
dne compaſſes from the one to the other, and then applying them to the 


quator, For inſtance, extend the compaſſes from Guinea in Africa, to 


B 4 | Brazil 


* - 


ing the place, whoſe latitude we would 
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Brazil in America, and then apply them to the equator, and you will 


find the diſtance to be 25 degrees, which at 60 miles to a degree, 
makes the diſtance 1500 miles. ; x ba 


| SHEWING | 
The Number of Miles contained in a Degree of Longitude, in 
| each Parallel of Latitude from the Equator. |} 
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PROBLEMS PERFORMED BY THE GLOBE. 


PrOB. 1. T# F diameter of an artificial globe being given, to find ita 
2 ſurface in ſquare, and its ſolidity in cubic meaſure. << 


Multiply the diameter by the circumference, which is a great circle- , 
dividing the globe into two equal parts, and the 2 will give the 
firſt: * multiply the ſaid product by one ſixth of the diameter, and the 

roduct of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we may 
find the ſurface and — of the natural globe, as alſo the whole body 
of che atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, provided it be always and every 
where of the ſame height; for having found tlie perpendicular height 
thereof, by that common experiment of the aſcent of Mercury at the foot 
and top of a mountain, double the ſaid height, and add the ſame to the 
diameter of the earth; then multiply the whole, as a new diameter b 
its proper circumference, and from the product ſubtract the ſolidity 
the earth, it will leave that of the atmoſphere. | 


ProB. 2. To refify the globe. 


The globe being ſet upon a true plane, raiſe the pole according vq _ 
the given latitude ; then fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and if 
there be any mariner's compaſs upon the pedeſtal, let the globe be ſo 
ſituate, as that the brazen meridian may ſtand due ſouth and north, ac- 
cording to the two extremities of the needle, allowing their variation. 


PrOB. 3. To find the longitude and latitude of any place. 
For this, ſee page 23. ; 


| 
| 
; 


— 


2 < ate 


33 r kn . 


ProB. 4. The longitude and latitude of any place being gi ven, to fd 
that place on the globe. | | 
Bring the degree of longitude to the brazen meridian ; reckon upon 
the ſame meridian the degree of latitude, whether ſouth or north, and 


| make a mark with chalk where the reckoning ends; the paint exactly 
| under the chalk is the place deſired. | 


ProB. 5. T he latitude of any place being given, to find all thoſe places 
that have the ſame latitude. 

The globe being rectified (a) according to the latitude of | 
the given place, and. that place being brought to the (a) Pros. 2. 
brazen meridian, make a mark exactly above the ſame, | 


and turning the globe round, all thoſe places paſſing under the ſaid 
mark have the ſame latitude with the given place. . 


+» „ = 


»— 


Prom. 6. To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptic at any time. 


5 
4 
? 
8 . . ( i | 
3 The month and day being given, look for the ſame upon the wooden f 
8 horizon; and over-againft the day you will find the particular ſign and y 
: degree in which the Sun is at that time, which ſign and degree being 7 
4 
f 
; 
7 
l 
? 


noted in the ecliptic, the ſame is the Sun's place, or nearly, at the time 
9 deſired. 


0 ProB. 7. The month and day being given, as alſo the particular time 


— | & that day, to find thyje places of the globe to which the Sun is in the meri- 
dian at that particular time. | 
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The pole being elevated according to the latitude of the given place 
bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian, and ſetting the index of the 
horary circle at the hour of the day, in. the given place, turn the globe 
till the index points at the upper figure of XII. which done, fix the 
globe in that ſituation, and obterve what places are exactly under the up- 
per hemiſphere of the brazen meridian, for thoſe are the places deſired. 


PRO. 8. To know the length of the day and night in any place of the 
earth at any time, ; , 
Elevate the pole (a) according to the latitude of the 


(a) pon. 2, given place; find the ſun's place in the ecliptic (5) at 


(2) Pao, 6, that time, which being brought to the eaſt fide of the ho- 
| rizon, ſet the index of the horary circle at noon, or the up- 
per figure XII. and turning the globe about till the aforeſaid place of the 


ecliptic touch the weſtern ſide of the horizon, look upon the horary circle, 


ang whereſcever the index pointeth, reckon the number of hours between 
the ſame and the upper figure of 12, for that is the length of the day, the 
complement whereot to 24 hours is the length of the night. 


Pros. 9. To know what o'clock it is by the globe in any part of the 


auerld, and at any time, provided you know the hour of the day where you 


are at the ſame time, 


Bring the place in which you are to the brazen meridian, 

(e) ProB. 3. the pole being raiſed (c) according to the latitude thereof, 

and ſet the index of the horary circle to the hour of the day 

at that time. Then bring the defired place to the brazen meridian, and 
the index will point out the preſent hour at that place wherever it is. 


ProOB. 10. A place bring given in the Forrid Zone, to find thoſe FR days 


E the year in which the Sun fhall be vertical to the ſame. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and mark what degree 
of latitude is exactly above it. Move the globe round, and obſerve the 
two points of the ecliptic that paſs through the ſaid degree of latitude. 
Search upon the wooden horizon (or by proper tables of the ſun's annual 
motion) on what days he paſleth through the aforeſaid points of the eclip- 
tic, for thoſe are the days required in which the ſun is vertical to 
the given place. 


ProB. 11. The month and day being ęi ven, to find by the globe thoſe 
places of the North Frigid Zone, where the ſun beginneth then to ſhine con- 
ftaquily without ſetting ; as alſo thoſe places of the South Frigid Zone, 
ewhere he then begins to be totally ahjent. 


The day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe either between the 
| vernal equinox and the ſummer ſolſtice, or between the 
(a) PRoB. 6. autumnal equinex and winter ſolſtice) find (a) the ſun's 

place in the ecliptic,- and marking the ſame, bring it to 

the brazen meridian, and reckon the like number of degrees from the 
north pole towards the equator, as there is between the equator and the 
Sun's place in the ecliptic, ſetting a mark with chalk where, the reckoning 
ends. 'Fhis done, turn the globe round, and all the places paſſing under 
the ſaid chalk are thoſe in which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly without 
ſetting upon the given day. For ſolution of the latter part of the prob- 
lem, ſet off the ſame dittance from the ſouth pole upon the brazen as 
TIGI2R 


ridian towards the equator, as was formerly ſet off from the north; then 
marking with chalk, and turning the globe round, all places paſſing under 


the mark are thoſe where the ſun begins his total diſappearance from the 


given day. | 
ProOB., 12. A place being given in the North Frigid Zone, to find by 


the globe what number of days the ſun doth conflantly ſhine upon the ſaid place, 


and what days he is abſent, as alſo the firſt and laſt day of his appearance. 
Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ob- 

ſerving, its latitude (3) elevate the globe accordingly; (5) Pros. 2. 

count the ſame number of degrees upon the meridian from 

each ſide of the equator as the place is diſtant from the pole; and making 

marks where the reckonings end, turn the globe, and carefully obſerve 


what two _ of the ecliptic paſs exactly under the two points marked 


in the meridian ; firſt for the northern arch of the circle, namely that 
comprehended between the two degrees remarked, being reduced to time, 
will give the number of days that the ſun doth conſtantly ſhine above the 


horizon of the given place; and the oppoſite arch of the ſaid circle will in 


like manner give the number of days in which he is totally abſent, and 
alſo will point out which days thoſe are. And in the interval he will riſe 
and ſet. 


. 


PaOB. 13. The month and day being given, to find thoſe places on the 
globe, to which the Sun, when on the meridian, ſhall be vertical on that 
day. 

The Sun's place in the ecliptic being (a) found, brin 
the ſame to the brazen meridian, in which make a ſmall (a) PR OR. 6. 
mark with chalk, exactly above the ſun's place. Which 
done, turn the globe, and thoſe places which have the ſun vertical in the 
meridian, will ſucceſſively paſs under the ſaid mark. 


PROB. 14. The month and day being given, to find upon what point f 


the compaſs the Sun then riſeth and ſetteth in any place. 


Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the deſired place, and 
finding the Sun's place in the ecliptic at the given time, bring the ſame 
to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, and you may there clearly ſee the point 
of the compaſs upon which he then riſeth, By turning the globe about 


till his place coincide with the weſtern fide of the horizon, you may alſo ' 


ſee upon the ſaid circle the exact point of his ſetting. 


Pao. 15. To knoxw by the globe the length of the longeſt and ſhorteſt days 
and nights in any part of the world. 


Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and 
bring the firſt degree of Cancer, if in the northern, or Capricorn if in 
the ſouthernn hemiſphere, to the eaſt fide of the horizon; and ſetting the 
index of the horary circle at noon, turn the globe about till the ſign of 
Cancer touch the weſtern fide of the horizon, and then obſerve upon 
the horary circle the number of hours between the index and the upper 
figure of XII. reckoning them according to the motion of the index, for 
that is the length of the longeſt day, the complement whereof is the extent 
of the ſhorteſt night. As for the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night, they are 
only the reverſe of the former, . | 


ProB. 16. 
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Pros, 16.,, The hour of the day being given in any place, to find tb: 
places of the earth where it ts either uoon or midnight, or any other particular 


| hour at the ſame time. 
1 Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 
[ horary circle at the hour of the day in that place. Then turn about the 


globe will the index ＋ at the upper figure of XII. and obſerve what 
1 laces are exactly under the upper e of the brazen meridian, for 
„ in them it is midday at the time given. Which done, turn the globe about 

till the index point at the lower figure of XII. and what places are then 
in the lower ſemicircle of the meridian, in them it is midnight at the given 


time, After the ſame manner we may find thoſe places that have any 
4 other particular hour at the time given, by moving the globe till the index 
1 pm at the hour defired, and obſerving the places that are then under the 


brazen meridian, 


* — 
— — — — — 
- 


' 


"of « 
'F Pros, 17. The day end hour being given, to find by the globe that pare 
"| | ticular place of the earth to æubich the Sun is vertical at that very time. 


; (a) ProB. 6. The Sun's place in the ecliptic (a) being found and 
"a brought to the brazen meridian, make a mark above the 
(5) Pros. 16, fame with chalk ; then (4) find thoſe places of the earth 

in whoſe meridian the Sun is at that inſtant, and bring 
them to the brazen meridian; which done, obſerve 8 that 
| individual part of the earth which falls exactly under the foreſaid mark 
bi in the brazen meridian ; for that is the particular place to which the Sun 
4 is vertical at that very time. 


Pros. 18. The day and hour at any place being given, to find all thoſe 
places where the Sun is then riſing, or ſetting, or on the meridian ; conſe- 
guently, all thoſe places which are enlightened at that time, and thoſe which 
are in the dark. | 


This problem cannot be ſolved by any globe fitted up in the common 
way, with the hour circle fixed upon the braſs meridian ; unleſs the Sun 
be on or near ſome of the tropics on the given day. But by a globe fitted 
up according to Mr. Joſeph Harris's invention, where the hour-circle lies 
on the ſurface of the globe, below the meridian, it may be ſolved for any 
day in the year according to his method ; which is as follows. "IF 

Having found the place to which the Sun is vertical at the given hour, 
if the place be in the northern hemiſphere, elevate the north pole as many 
degrees above the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of that place; if 
the place be in the ſouthern hemiſphere, elevate the ſouth pole accordingly ; 
and bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian. Then, all thoſe places 
which are in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, have the Sun riſing to 
1 them at that time; and thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicirele have it ſetting: to 
] thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the braſs meridian, it is noon; and to 
thoſe under the lower ſemicircle, it is midnight. All thoſe places which 


bull are above the horizon, are enlightened by the Sun, and have the Sun juſt as 

1 many degrees above them, as they themſelves are above the horizon; and 

L this height may be known, by fixing the quadrant of altitude on the brazen 
1 nieridian over the place to which the Sun is vertical; and then, laying it 


Ba Over any other place, obſerve what number of degrees on the quadrant are 
BY: intercepted between the ſaid place and the horizon. In all thoſe places that 
i are 18 degrees below the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the morning 
| "Se twilight 


* 
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twilight is juſt beginning; in all thoſe places that are 18 degrees below 
the — ines. of the horizon, the evening twilight is ending; and 

and all thoſe places that are lower than 18 degrees, have dark night. 

If any place be brought to the upper ſemicirele of the brazen meridian, 
and the hour index be ſet to the upper XII or noon, and then the globe be 
turned round eaſtward on its axis; when the place comes to the weſtern 
ſemicircle of the horizon, the index will ſhew the time of fun-riſfing at that 

place; and when the ſame place comes to the eaſtern ſemicircle of the ho- 
rizon, the index will ſhew the time of ſun-ſet. 
| To thoſe places which do not 95 under the horizon, the Sun ſets not on 
chat day: and to thoſe which do not come above it, the Sun does not 
| - riſe, 8 | 


| Pros. 19. The month and day Being given, with the place of the Moen 
in the zodiac and her true latitude, to find thereby the exact hour when h 


ſhall riſe and ſet, together with her jouthing, or coming 10 the meridian of _, 
the place. 


The Moon's place in the zodiac may be found readily 'enough at any 


| time by an ordinary almanac; and her latitude, which is her diſtance 
from the ecliptic, by applying the ſemicircle of poſition to her 
place in the zodiac. For the ſolution of the problem 
(a), elevate the pole according to the latitude of the (a) Pros. 2. 
: given place, and the Sun's place in the ecliptic at that 
: time being (4) found and marked with chalk, as alſo (8) Pros. 6. 
1 the Moon's place at the ſame time, _ the Sun's place 
to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the horary circle at noon, 
then turn the globe till the Moon's place ſucceſſively meet with the eaſtern 1 
7 and weſtern ſide of the horizon, as alſo the brazen meridian, and the index 9 
— will point at thoſe various times the particular hours of her riſing, ſetting + 
e and ſouthing. it 
PROB. 20. Two places being given on the globe, to find the true diſtance 1 
Pp between them. | 
4 Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both the places, 
88 and the number of degrees intercepted between them will be their true : 
V diſtance from each other, reckoning every degree to be 694 Engliſh | 
7 miles. : \ 
ry ProB. 21. A place being given en the globe, and its true diſtance from | 
w a ſecond place, to find thereby all other places of the earth that are at the ſame 
if diftance from the given place. 
Au Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and elevate the pole ac- 
0 cording to the latitude of the ſaid place; then fix the quadrant of altitude 
90 in the zenith, and reckon, upon the ſaid quadrant, the given diſtance be- 
8 tween the firſt and ſecond place, provided the ſame be under go degrees, 
ch otherwiſe you muſt uſe the ſemicircle of poſition, and making a mark where 


| 
f 
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i 
| 
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| 


the reckoning ends, and _— ſaid quadrant or ſemicircle quite 
rey” round upon the ſurſace of the globe, all places paſſing under that mark, 
are thole deſired. 


** GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

hat 1. The latitude of any place is equal to the elevation of the role above 
ing te horizon of that place, and the elevation of the equator is equal to the ; 
ght complement 


complement of the latitude,” that is, to what the latitude wants of 90 


2. 'Thoſe places which lie on the equator, have no latitude, it being 
there that the latitude begins; and thoſe places which lie on the firſt me- 
Tidian have no longitude, it being there that the longitude begins. Con- 
ſequently, that particular place of the earth where the firſt meridian inter- 
ſects the equator, has neither longitude nor latitude, CES: 
3. All places of the earth do equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun, in re- 
ſpect ofttime, and are equally deprived of it. DL” 
' 4+ All places upon the equator have their days and nights equally long, 
that is, 12 hours each, at all times of the year, For although the ſun 
_ declines alternately, from the equator towards the north and towards the 
| _ ſouth, yet, as the horizon of the equator cuts all the parallels of latitude 
15 and declination in halves, the ſun — always continue above the horizon 


i tor one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and for the other half 
| below it. 
05 5. In all places of the earth between the equator and poles, the days and 
"i nights are equally long, viz. 12 hours each, when the ſun is in the equi- 
1 noctial: for, in all * — of the pole, ſhort of 90 degrees (which is 
N vl the greateſt) one half ofthe equator or equinoctial will be above the hori- 
. zon, and the other half below it. 
1 6. The days and nights are never of an equal length at any place 
between the equator and polar circles, but when the ſun enters the figns 
j Aries and & Libra. For in every other part of the ecliptic, the circle 
* of the fun's daily motion is divided into two unequal parts by the 


= horizon. 

7. The nearer any place is to the equator, the leſs is the difference be- 

tween the length of the days and nights in that place; and the more remote, 

the contrary. The circles which the ſun deſeribes in the heaven every 24 
hours, being cut more nearly equal in the former caſe, and more unequally 


in the latter. 


4 - 


8. In all places lying upon any given parallel of latitude, however long 
or ſhort the day and night be at any one of theſe places, at any time of the 
year, it is then of the ſame length at all the reſt ; for in turning the globe 
round its axis (when rectified according to the ſun's declination) all theſe 
places will keep equally long above or below the horizon. | 
9. The ſun is vertical twice a year to every place between the tropics; W | 
to thoſe under the tropics, once a year, but never any where elſe. For, 
therecan be no place between the tropics, but that there will be two points WM « 
in theecliptic, whoſe declination from the equator is equal to the latitude 
of that place; and but one point of the ecliptic which has a declination 
equal to the latitude of places on the tropic which that point of the ecliptic 
touches; and as the ſun never goes without the tropics, he can never be p 
vertical to any place that lies without them. 
10. In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the ſun, when he is 
in the neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours above the horizon without ſetting; 
| becauſe no part of that tropic is below their horizon. And when the ſun v A 
in the fartheſt tropic, he is for the fame length of time without riſing; be- cc 
cauſe no part of that tropic is above their horizon. But, at all other time] D 
of the year, he riſes and ſets there, as in other places; becauſe all the 
circles that can be drawn parallel to the equator, between the tropics, alk 
more or leſs cut by the horizon, as they are farther from, or nearer to, that 


tropic which is all above the horizon: and when the ſun is not in either - 
| : 
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polar circle, the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night is when the 
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the tropics, his diurnal courſe muſt be in one or other of theſe cireles. 
11. To all places in the northern hemiſphere, from the _—_— to the -. 


un is in the 
northern tropic; and the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night is when the ſun is 


in the ſouthern tropic; becauſe no circle of the ſun's daily motion is ſo 


much above the horizon, and fo little below it, as the northern tropic; and 
none fo little above it and ſo much below it, as the ſouthern. In the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, the contrary. | 

12. In all — between the polar circles and poles, the ſun appears 
for ſome number of days (or rather diurnal revolutions) without ſetting ; 
and at the oppoſite time of the year without rifing ; becauſe ſome part of 
the ecliptic never ſets in the former caſe, and as much of the oppokte part 
never riſes in the latter. And the nearer unto, or the more remote from 
the pole, theſe places are, the longer or ſhorter is the ſun's continuing 
preſence or abſence, 


13. If a ſhip ſets out from any port, ard fails round the earth e: ſt var 


to the ſame port again, let her take what time ſhe will to doit in, the people 
in that ſhip, in reckoning their time, will gain one compleat day at their 
return, or count one day more than thoſe who reſide at the ſame port; be- 
cauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diurnal motion, and being forwarder 
every evening than they were in the morning, their horizon will get ſo much 
the ſooner above the ſetting ſun, than if they had kept for a whole day at any 
particular place. And thus, by cutting off a part proportionable to their 
own motion, from the length of every day, they will gain a compleat day 
of that ſort at * return; without gaining one moment of abſolute time 
more than 1s elapſed during their courſe, to the people at the port. If 
they ſail weſtward they will reckon one day leſs than the people do who 
reſide at the ſaid port, becauſe by gradually following the apparent diurn. l 
motion of the ſun, they will keep him each particular day ſo much longer 
above their horizon, as anſwers to that day's courſe; and by that means, 
they cut off a whole day in reckoning, at their return, without loſing one 
moment of abſolute time. 

Hence, if two ſhips ſhould ſet out at the ſame time from any port, and 
ſail round the globe, one eaſtward and the other weſtward, ſo as to meet 
at the ſame port on any day whatever ; they will differ two days in reckon- 
ing their time, at their return. If they jail twice round the earth, they 
will differ four days; it thrice, then fix, &c. 


OF THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 
58 conſtituent parts of the earth are two, the land and water. 


The parts of the laud are continents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmus's, 
promontories, capes, coaſts, mountains, &c. This land is divided into 
two great continents, (beſides the iſlands) viz, the eaſtern and weſtern con- 
tinent. The eaſtern is ſubdivided into three parts, viz. Europe, on the 
north-weſt; Aſia, on the north-eaſt; and Africa, (which is joined to 
Aſa by the iſthmus of Suez, 60 miles over) on the ſouth. The weſtern 
continent conſiſts of North and South America, joined by the iſthmus of 
Darien, 60 or 70 miles broad. 

A continent is a large portion of land, containing ſeveral countries or 
kingdoms, without any entire ſeparation of its parts by water, as Europe. 
An iſland is a ſmaller part of land, quite ſurrounded by water, as Great- 

. Britain, 
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Britain, A peninſula is a tract of land every where Turrounded by water, 
except at one narrow neck, by which it joins the neighbouring continent; 
as the Morea ih Greece: and that neck of land which ſo joins it, is cal 

an iſthmus; as the iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa to Aſia; the iſthmus 


of Darien, which joins North and South America. A promontory is a hill, 
or point of land, ſtretching itſelfinto the ſea, the end of which is called a cape; 


as the cape of Good-Hope. - A coaſt or ſhore is that part of a country which 
borders on the ſea-fide, Mountains, vallies, — 2 deſerts, Palas Ke. 


need no deſoription. The moſt remarkable are taken notice of, and deſerib- 
ed in the body of this work. 


The parts of the water are oceans, ſhas; lakes, ſtraits, gulphs, bays, or 


creeks, rivers, &c. The waters are divided into three extenſive oceans 


(beſides leſſer ſeas, which are only branches of theſe) viz. the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Indian ocean. The Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, 


divides the eaſtern and weſtern continents, aud is 3000 miles wide. 
The Pacific, divides America from Aſia,” and is 10,000 miles over. 


The Indian Ocean lies between the Eaſt Indies and Africa, being 3000 


miles wide. 


The ocean js a great and ſpacious collection of water, without any entire 


| ſeparation of its parts by land; as the Atlantic Ocean. The fea i a 


— 


ſmaller collection of water, which communicates with the ocean, confined 
by the land; as the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. A lake is a large 
collection of water, entirely ſurrounded by land; as the lake of Geneva, 
and the lakes in Canada, A ſtrait is a narrow part of the ſea, reſtrained 
or lying between two ſhores, and opening a paſſage out of one ſea into 


another; as the ſtrait of Gibraltar, or that of Magellan. This is ſome- 
times called a found ; as the ſtrait into the Baltic. A gulph is a part of 
the ſea running up into the land, and ſurrounded by it, except at the paſſage 


_ 


— 


- 


whereby it is communicated with the ſea or ocean. If 2 gulph be very 


large, it is called an inland fea; as the Mediterranean: if it do not go 


far into the land, it is called a bay; as the Bay of Biſcay : if it be very 
ſmall, a creek, haven, ſtation, or, road for ſhips; as Milford Haven. 
Rivers, canals, brooks, &c. need no deſcription, for theſe leſſer diviſions 


of water, lize'thoſe of land, are to be met with in moſt countries, and every 


one has a clear idea of what is meant by them. But in order to ſtrengthen 
the remembrance of the great parts of land and water we have de- 
ſcribed, it may be proper to obſerve, -that there is a ſtrong analogy or te- 
ſemblance between them. | | 
The deſcription of a continent reſembles that of an ocean, an iſland 
encompaſied with water reſembles a lake encompaſſed with land. A pe- 
ninſula of land is like a gulph or inland fea. A promontory, or cape of 
land, is like a bay or creek of fea : and an iſthmus, whereby two lands 
are joined, reſembles a ftrait, which unites one ſea to another. To this de- 


' ſcription of the diviſions of the earth, rather than add an enumeration 0 


the various parts of land and water, which correſpond to them, and which 
the reader will find in the body of the work, we ſhall ſubjoin a table, ex- 
hibiting the ſuperficial content of the whole globe in ſquare miles, fixty 
to a depree, and alſo of the feas and unknown parts, the habitable earth, 
the four quarters or continents ; likewiſe of the great empires and princ- 
pal ifJands, which ſhall be placed as they are fubordinate to one another i 
magnitude. | 
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art of Winps AND TiDes.]) We cannot finiſh the doctrine of the earth, iN 
Nagel without conſidering Winds and Tides, from which the changes that hap- 13% 
very pen on its ſurface principally ariſe. 8 1 
ot g Win ps.] The earth on which we live is every where ſurrounded by 11 
vera fine inviſible fluid, which extends to ſeveral miles above its ſurface, and 11 
laven. ! is called Air. It is found by experiments, that a ſmall quantity of air is nl 
ifions} capable of being expanded, fo as to fill a very large ſpace, or to be com- 1 
ever preſſed into a much ſmaller compaſs than it occupied before. The general 1 
zothen fl cauſe of the expanſion of air is heat, the general cauſe of its compreſſion is | | 
„e de- ¶ cold. Hence if any put of the air or atmoſphere receive a greater degree #1 
or te · ¶ of cold or heat than it had before, its parts will be put in motion; and ex- i 
| panded or compreſſed. But when air is put in motion, we call it wind in 
iſland i general; and a breeze, gale, or ſtorm, according to the quickneſs or ve- 
A pe. locity of that motion. Winds therefore, which are commonly conſidered 
ape off as things extremely variable and uncertain, depend on a general cauſe; and 
lande act with more or leſs uniformity in proportion as the action of this cauſe. is 
his de-M more or leſs conſtant. It is found by obſervations made at ſea, that from 
ion di thirty degrees north latitude, to thirty degrees ſouth, there is a conſtant 
1 Which eaſt-wind throughout the year, blowing on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
Je, ex and called the trade wind. This is occaſioned by the action of the ſung 
s, fixt 
e earth, | 
prince + The number of inhabitants computed at Europe contains 133 Millions 
other u preſent to be in the known world at a medium, Afia — — 500 
taken from the beſt calculations, are about 953 Africa — — 150 
millions 4 America — 150 
* Total 953 Milliens 
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which in moving from eaſt to weſt heats, and conſequent] expands the ale 
immediately as him; by which means a ſtream, or tide of air, always 
- accompanies him in his courſe, and occaſions a perpetual vaſt- wind 

within theſe limits. This general cauſe however is modifed by a number 
of particulars, the explication of which would be too tedions and compli- 
cated for our preſent plan; which is to mention facts rather 
theories. | | 

It is likewiſe found, that in ſome parts of the Indian ocean, which are 
not more than two hundred leagues from land, there are periodical 12 


called Monſoons, which blow half the year one way, and half th 
another way. At the changing of theſe monſoons, which always Happen 
at the equinoxes, there are terrible ſtorms of thunder, lightning, wind and 
rain. It is diſcovered alſo, that in the ſame latitudes, there is another 
kind of periodical winds, which blows from the land 1n the night and good 
rt of the morning, and from the ſea about noon, till midnight; theſe 
owever do not extend above two or three leagues from ſhore. Near the 
coaſts of Guinea in Africa, the wind blows — from the weſt, ſouth- 
weſt, or ſouth. On the coaſt of Peru in South America, the winds blow 
conſtantly from the ſouth-weſt. Beyond the latitude of thirty north and 
ſouth, the winds, as we daily perceive in Great-Britain, are more variable, 
though they blow oftener from the weſt than any other point. Between 
the fourth and tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the longitude MW 
of Cape Verd and the eaſtermoſt of the Cape Verd iflands, there is a tract © 
of ſea condemned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible thunder and © 
| En, s and ſuch rains, that this ſea has acquired the name of e! 
aint. i 
TipzEs.] By the tides is meant that regular motion of the ſea, accor- 
ding to which it ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours. The doctrine Wa 
of the tides remained in obſcurity till the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton ex- N d 
_ plained it by his great principle of gravity or attraction. For having de- In 
monſtrated that there is a principle in all bodies, within the ſolar ſy tem, ¶ ct 
by which they mutually draw or attract one another, in proportion to their 
- diſtance, it follows, that thoſe parts of the ſea which are immediately be- 
low the moon, muſt be drawn towards it, and conſequently whenever the 
moon is nearly vertical, the ſea will be raiſed, which occaſions the flowing 
of the tide there. A ſimilar reaſon occaſions the flowing of the tide like. 
wiſe in thofe places where the moon is in the nadir, and which muſt be 
diametrically oppoſite to the former; for in the hemiſphere fartheſt from 
the moon, the parts in the nadir being leſs attracted by her than the otherWlef 
parts which are nearer to her, gravitate leſs towards * center, an 
conſequently malt be higher than the reſt. Thoſe parts of the earth, « 
the contrary, where the moon appears on the horizon, or — r 
diſtant from the zenith and nadir, will have low water; for as the water mo 
in the zenith and nadir rife at the ſame time, the waters in their neigiWp; 
bourhood will preſs towards thofe places to maintain the equilibrium; . 
- ſupply the places of theſe, others will move the ſame way, and ſo mes 
to the places ninety degrees diſlant from the zenith and nadir, where th 
water will be loweſt. By combining this doctrine with the diurnal mono 
of the earth, above explained, we thall be ſenſible of the reafon why t 
wer of ebb and flow, twice in twenty-four hours, in every place on tl; 
globe, 
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The tides are higher than ordinary, twice every month, that is abe 
_ the times of new and full moon, and are called Spring Tides; for at thi 
tin 


ar IN times the actions of the ſun and moon are united, and 'draw in the 
ays W ſame ſtraight line, conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated: at the 
ind conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame ſide of the earth, 
ber they both conſpire to raiſe the waters in the Zenith, and conſequently in 
the Nadir; and at the oppoſition, or when the earth is between the ſun 
and moon, while one occaſions high water in the Zenith and Nadir, the 
other does the ſame. The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every month, 
about the firſt and laſt quarters of the moon, and are called Neap Tides; 
for in the quarters the ſun raiſes the waters where the moon Jepreſſes them, 
and depreſs where the moon raiſes them: ſo that the tides are only occa- 
fioned by the difference by which the action of the moon, which is neareſt 


were the whole ſurface of the earth covered with water; but ſince there are 
a multitude of iſlands, and continents, which interrupt the natural courſe 
of the water, a. variety of appearances are to be met with in different places, 
which cannot be explained without regarding the fituation of ſhores, ſtraits, 
and other objects, which have a ſhare in producing them, 
There are frequently ſtreams or currents in the Ocean, which ſet ſhips 
a great way beyond their intended courſe. There is a current between 
able, Florida and the Bahama Iſlands, which always runs from north to ſouth, 
conſtantly from the Atlantic, through the traits of Gibral- 
iterranean. A current ſets out of the Baltic fea, through 
it between Sweden and Denmark, into the Britiſh chan- 
and I nel, ſo that thpre are no tides in the Baltic. About ſmall-iſlands and 
f thr head lands in the middle of the ocean, the tides riſe very little, but in ſome 
bays, and about the mouths of rivers, they riſe from 12 to 50 feet. 
ccor- Mars.] A map is the repreſentation of the earth, or a part thereof, on 
trine ¶ a plane ſurface. Maps differ from the Globe in the ſame manner as a picture 
n ex- does from a ſtatue, The Globe truly repreſents the earth, but a map no 
ig de · ¶ more than a plane ſurface can repreſent one that is ſpherical. But although 
tem, the earth can never be exhibited exactly by one map, yet, by means of ſe- 
their veral of them, each containing about ten or twenty degrees of latitude, the 
ly be · Nrepreſentation will not fall very much ſhort of the globe for exactneſs; 
er theWbecauſe ſuch maps, if joined together, would form a ſpherical convex near- 
y as round as the globe itſelf. / 
CARDINAL POINTS.] The north is conſidered as the upper part cf 
the map; the ſouth is at the bottom, oppoſite to the north; the eaſt is on 
the right hand, the face being turned to the north ; and the weſt on the 
left hand, oppoſite to the eaſt. From the top to the bottom are drawn me- 
Indians, or lines of longitude ; and from fide to ſidè parallels of latitude, 
The outermoſt of the meridians and parallels are marked with, degrees of 
latitude and longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of miles com- 
monly placed in the corner of the map, the ſituation, diſtances, &c. of 
places, may be found, as on the artificial globe. Thus to find the diſtance 
of two places, ſuppoſe London and Paris, by the map, we have only to 
| {0 Ofimeaſure the ſpace between them with the compaſſes or a bit of thread, and 
ere tit apply this diſtance to the ſcale of miles, which ſhews that London 1s 
mo"W210 miles diftant from Paris. If the places lie directly north or ſouth, eaſt 
why Aer weſt from one another, we have only to obſerve the degrees on the me- 
on Uiiridians and parallels, and by turning theſe into miles, we obtain the diſtance 
ithout meaſuring. Rivers are deſcribed in maps by black lines, and are 
vider towards the mouth than towards the head or ſpring. Mountains are 
etched on maps as Re”. Foreſts and woods are repreſented by a 
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kind of ſhrub.; bogs and moraſſes, by ſhades; ſands and ſhallows are des 
ſcribed by ſmall dots; and roads uſually by double lines. Near harbours, 
the depth of the water is exprefled by figures repreſenting fathoms. 
- LENGTH .OF MILES IN DIF- There is ſcarce a greater variety in 
FERENT COUNTRIES. any thing than this ſort of meaſures ; 

not only thoſe of ſeparate countries differ, as the French from the Engliſh, 
but thoſe of the ſame country vary, in the different pgovinces, and all 
commonly from the ſtandard. Thus the common Engliſh mile differs 
from the ſtatute mile, and the French have three ſorts of leagues. We 
ſhall here give the miles of ſeveral countries compared with the Engliſh by 
Dr. Halley. | 

The Engliſh ſtatute mile conſiſts of 5280 feet, 1760 yards, or 8 furlongs, 

The Ruſſian vorſt is little more than 4 Engliſh. . 

The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman leſſer mile is nearly 1 Engliſh, 

The Arabian, antient and modern, is about 14 Engliſh, 

The Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 1 4 Engliſh. 

The Indian is almoſt 3 Engliſh. , 

The Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, is about 3 4 Engliſh. 

The German is more than 4 Engliſh. 

The Swediſh, Daniſh, and Hungarian, is from 5 to 6 Engliſh, 

The French common League is near 3 Engliſh, and 

'The Engliſh marine League is 3 Engliſh miles. 


PART II. 


OF THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS, LAWS, © 
GOVERNMENT, AND COMMERCE. 


AVING, in the following work, mentioned the antient name 
of countries, and even ſometimes, in ſpeaking of theſe countries 
carried our hiſtorical reſearches beyond modern times ; it was thought ne- 
ceſſary, in order to prepare the reader for entering upon the particulu 
hiſtory of each country we deſcribe, to place before his eye a general vie 
of the hiſtory of mankind, from the firſt ages of the world, to the reformsW* 
tion in religion during the 16th century. By a hiſtory of the world, . 
do not mean a mere liſt of dates, which, when han by itſelf, is a thin H 
extremely inſignificant ; but an account of the moſt intereſting and im et 
portant events which have happened among mankind ; with the cauſe 
which have produced, and the effects which have followed from them. This 
we judge to be a matter of high importance in itſelf, and indiſpenſibly v 
quiſite to the underſtanding of the preſent ſtate of commerce, government, 
arts, and manners, in any particular country ; which may be called con 
mercial and political geography, and which, undoubtedly, conſtituts 
the moſt uſeful branch of that ſcience. 

It appears in general, from the ſirſt chapters of Geneſis, that the word 
before the flood, was extremely populous, that mankind had made co 
ſider able improvement in the arts, and were become highly licentious | 
their morals and behaviour. Their irregularity gave occaſion to a mene. 
Before Ch. Table cataſtrophe, by which the whole human race, except Not 

2044, And his family, were ſwept from off the face of the earth. Tile” 

deluge produced a very conſiderable change on the ſoil and a Ev) 
moiphere ot this globe, and gave them a form leſs friendly to the fra 
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des and texture of the human body. Hence the abridgment of the life of 
urs; man, and that formidable train of diſeaſes which have ever ſince made ſuch 
havock in the world. A curious part of hiſtory follows that of the deluge, 

/ in che repeopling of the world, and the riſing of new generation from the 
res ; Ml ruins of the former. The memory of the three ſons of Noah, the firſt 
lim, founder of nations, was long preſerved among their ſeveral deſcendants. 
all Japhet continued famous among the weſtern nations under the celebrated 
Fers name of Japetus ; the Hebrews paid an equal veneration to Shem, who was 
We the founder ofAheir race; and among the Egyptians, Ham was long re- 
h by I vered as a divinity, under the name of Jupiter-Hammon. It appears that 
hunting was the principal occupation ſome ceaturies after the deluge. The 

ngs. world teemed with wild beaſts, and the great heroiſm of thoſe times conſiſted 
in deſtroying them. Hence Nimrod acquired immortal renown ;. and by the 

h. admiration which his courage and dexterity univerſally excited, was en- 
abled to acquire an authority over his fellow creatures, and to found at Ba- 

bylon the firſt monarchy, whoſe origin 1s particularly mentioned in 
hiſtory. Not long after the foundation of Nineveh was laid by 

Aſſur; and in. Egypt, the four governments of Thebes, 'Theri, Memphis, 

and Tanis, began to aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity, 

That theſe events ſhould have — ſoon after the deluge, whatever 
ſurprize it may have occaſioned to the learned ſome centuries ago, need not 

in the ſmalleſt degree excite the wonder of the preſent age. We have ſeen, 

from many inſtances, the powerful effects of the principles of population, 
-und how ſpeedily na uf encreaſe when the generative faculty hes under 
no reſtraint. The kingdoms of Mexico and Peru were incomparably more 
extenſive than thoſe of Babylon, Nineveh and Egypt, during this early 
age; and yet theſe kingdoms are not ſuppoſed to have exiſted four centu- 
nies before the diſcovery of America by Columbus. As mankind continued 
to multiply on the earth, and to ſeparate from each other, the tradition 
namei concerning the true God, was obliterated or obſcured. This occaſioned 
the calling of Abraham to be the father of a choſen people. From 
this period the hiſtory of antient nations begins a Rade to expand 
itſelf; and we learn ſeveral particulars of very conſiderable importance. 
Mankind had not long been united into ſocieties before they ſet them- 
ſelves to oppreſs and deſtroy one another. Chaderlaomer, king of the 
Elamites, or Perſians, was already become a robber and a conqueror. 
His force, however, muſt not have been very confiderable, fince, in one 
of theſe expeditions, Abraham, aſſiſted only by his houſhold, ſet upon him 
in his retreat, and after a fierce engagement, recovered all the ſpoil that 
Thü had been taken. Abraham was ſoon after obliged, by a famine, to leave 
bly n Canaan, the country where God had commanded him to ſettle, and to go 
\ment into Egypt. This journey gives occaſion to Moſes to mention ſome particu- 
ars with regard to the Egyptians, and every ſtroke diſcovers the character 
QitureſJo! an improved and powerful nation. The court of the Egyptian monarch 
i deſcribed in the moſt brilliant colours. He is ſurrounded with a crowd 
df courtiers, ſolely occupied in gratifying his paſſions. The particular 
governments into which this country was divided, are now united under 
ious Mone powerful prince; and Ham, who led the colony into Egypt, is he- 
ome the founder of a mighty empire. We are not, however, to imagine 
t Node" all the laws which took place in Egypt, and which have been ſo juſtly 
mired for their wiſdom, were the work of this early age. Diodorus Si- 
and Mculus, a Greek writer, mentions many ſucceſſive princes, who laboured 
e fran C 3 | for 
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1824. for their eſtabliſhment and perfection. But in the time of Jacob; 

33* the firſt principles of civil order and regular governments ſeem to 
have been tolerably underſtood among the Egyptians. The country was 
divided into ſeveral diſtri&s or ſeparate departments; councils, compoſed 
of experienced and ſelect perſons, were eſtabliſhed for the management of 
public affairs; granaries for preſerving corn were erected; and, in fine, 
the Egyptians in this age, enjoyed a commerce far from inconfiderable, 
Theſe facts, though of an antient date, deſerve our particular attention. 
It is from the Egyptians, that many of the arts, both of elegance and utili. 
ty, have been handed down in an uninterrupted chain to the modern na- 
tions of Europe. 'The Egyptians communicated their arts to the Greeks; 
the Greeks taught the Romans many improvements both in the arts of 
peace and war; and to the Romans, the preſent inhabitants of Eu 
are indebted for their civility and refinement. The kingdoms of Babylon 
and Nineveh remained ſeparate for ſeveral centuries ; or we know not 
even the names of the kings who governed them, till the time of Ninus 
king of Nineveh, who, by the ſplendour of his actions, reflects light on 
this dark hiſtory. Fired by the ſpirit of conqueſt, he extends the bounds 
of his kingdom, adds Babylon to his dominion, and lays the foundation 
of that monarchy which, under the name of the Aſſyrian empire, kept 
Aſia under the yoke for many ages. 

The hiſtory of Europe now begins to dawn. Javan, ſon of Japhet, and 
grandſon of Noah, 1s the ſtock from whom all the people known by the 
name of Greeks are deſcended. Javan eſtabliſhed himſelf in the 
iſlands in the weſtern coaſt of Aſia Minor, from whence it was impoſſible 
that ſome wanderers ſhould not eſcape over into Europe. To theſe firſt in- 
 Habitants ſucceeded a colony from Egypt, who, about the time of Abraham, 
penetrated into Greece, and, under the name of Titans, endes. 
youred to eſtabliſh monarchy in this -eountry, and to introduce 
into it the laws and civil policy of the Egyptians. But the empire af the 
Titans ſoon fell aſunder ; and the antient Greeks, who were at this time 
the moſt rude and barbarous people in the world, again fell back in ! 
their lawleſs and ſavage manner of life. Several colonies, however, ſoon « 
after paſſed over from Aſia into Greece, and by remaining in that count 

roduced a more conſiderable alteration on the manners of its inhabitants E 

he moſt antient of theſe were the colonies of Inachus and Ogyges ; n 
whom the 3 ſettled in Argos, and the latter in Attica. We knowl t: 
extremely little of Ogyges or his — Thoſe of Inachus endeavour ti 
to unite the diſperſed and wandering Greeks ; and their endeavours ia fr 
this purpoſe were not altogether unſucceſsful. 

But the hiſtory of God's choſen people, is the only one with which l 
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are much acquainted during thoſe ages. The train of curious events wh di 
occaſioned the ſettling of Jacob and his family in that part of Egypt N 
which Tanis was the capital, are univerſally known. That patriaſ re 
6 died, according to the * verſion, 1794 years before Chi ric 
A This is a pretty remarkable æra with reſpect to the nations of h va! 

then antiquity, and concludes that period of time which the Greeks c ch. 
Kdered as altogether unknown, and which they have hardly disfigured He 
their fabulous narrations. Let us view this period then in another poſi ſet 
of view, and conſider what we can learn from the ſacred writings, W . 
a 


reſpect to the arts, manners and laws of antient nations. 
if is a common error among writers on this ſubject, to conſider all 
nations of antiquity as being on the ſame footing with regard to thoſe w 
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ters. They find ſome nations extremely rude and barbarous, and hence 


they . conglude that all were in that ſituation. They diſcover others ac - 
quainted with many arts, and hence they infer the wiſdom of the firſt ages, 
There appears, however, to have been as much difference between the in- 
habitants of the antient world, in points of art and refinement, as between 
the civilized kingdoms of modern Europe, and the Indians in America, 
or Negroes on the coaſt of Africa, Noah was, undoubtedly, acquainted 
with all the arts of the antediluvian world; theſe he would communicate 
to his children, and they again would hand them down to their poſterity.” 
Thoſe nations therefore who ſettled neareſt the — ſeat of mankind, 
and who had the beſt opportunities to avail themſelves of the knowledge 
which their great anceſtor was poſſeſſed of, early formed themſelves into 
ular ſocieties, and made conſiderable improvements in the arts which. 
are moſt ſubſervient to human life, Agriculture appears to have been 
known in the firſt ages of the world. Noah. cultivated the vine; in the 
time of Jacob, the fig-tree and the almond were well known in the land 
of Canaan ; and the inſtruments of huſbandry, long before the diſcovery. 
of them in Greece, are often mentioned in the ſacred writings. It is hardly 
to be ſuppoſed that the antient cities, both in Aſia — Egypt, whoſe 
foundation, as we have already mentioned, aſcends to the remoteſt anti- 
quity, could have been built, unleſs the culture of the ground had been 
. at that time. Nations who live by hunting or paſturage only, 
ead a wandering life, and ſeldom fix their reſidence in cities. Commerce 
naturally follows agriculture ; and though we cannot trace the ſteps by 
which it was introduced among the antient nations, we may, from de- 
tached paſſages in ſacred writ, aſcertain the progreſs which had been made 
in it during the patriarchal times. We know, from the hiſtory of civil ſo- 
ciety, that the commercial intercourſe between men muſt be pretty con- 
ſiderable, before the metals come to be conſidered as the medium of trade; 
and yet this was the caſe even in the days of Abraham. It appears, how- 
ever, from the relations which eſtabliſh this fact, that the uſe of money 
had not been of an antient date; it had no mark to aſcertain its weight 
or fineneſs : and in a contract for a burying-place, in exchange for which 
Abram gave filver, the metal is-weighed in preſence of alt the people. 
But as commerce improved, and bargains of this ſort became more com- 
mon, this practice went into diſuſe, and the quantity of ſilver was aſcer- 
tained by a particular mark, which ſaved the trouble of weighing it. But 
this does not appear to have taken place till the time of Jacob, the ſecond 
from Abram. The reſilah, of which we read in his time, was a piece of 
money, ſtamped with the figure of a lamb, and of a preciſe and ſtated va- 
lue. It appears from the hiſtory of Joſeph, that the commerce between 
different nations was by this time regularly carried on. The Iſmaelites and 
Midianites, who bought him of his brethren, were travelling merchants, 
reſembling the modern caravans, who carried ſpices, perfumes, and other 
rich commodities from their own country into Egypt. The ſame obſer- 
vations may be made from the book of Job, who, according to the beſt 
chronology, was a native of Arabia Felix, and cotemporary with Jacob, 
He ſpeaks of the roads of Thema and Saba, 1. e. of the caravans who 
ſet out from thoſe cities of Arabia. If we reflect that the commodities of 
this country were rather the luxuries than the conveniencies of life, we 
ſhall have reaſon to conclude, that the countries into which they were ſent 
for ſale, and particularly Egypt, were conſiderably improved in aits and 
C 4 | refinement z 
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refinement ; for few people think of luxuries until the uſeful arts have 


made high advancements among them. 
. In ſpeaking of commerce, we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſpecies of it which is carried on by land, or inlaid commerce, and that 
which is carried on by ſea; which laſt kind of traffic is both later in ity 
origin, and flawer in its progreſs, Had the deſcendants of Noah been 
left to their own ingenuity, and received no tincture of the antediluvian 
knowledge from their wiſe anceſtors, it is improbable they ſhould have 
. ventured on navigating the open ſeas ſo ſoon as we find they did. That 
branch of his poſterity who ſettled on the coaſt of Paleſtine, were the firſt 
people of the world among whom navigation was made ſubſervient to 
commerce; they were diftinguithed by a word which in the Hebrew tongue 
ſignifies merchants, and are the ſame nation afterwards known to the 
Greeks by the name of Phenicians, Inhabiting a barren and ungrateful 
ſoil, they ſet themſelves to better their ſituation by cultivating the arts, 
Commerce was their capital object; and with all the writers of pagan 
antiquity, they paſs for the inventors of whatever is ſubſervient to it, 
At the time of Abraham they were regarded as a powerful nation ; their 
maritime commerce is mentioned by. Jacob in his laſt words to his chil- 
dren : and if we may believe Herodotus in a matter of ſuch remote an- 
tiquity, the Phenicians had by this time navigated the coalts of Greece, 

and carried off the daughter of Inachus. 
Ihe arts of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, ſuppoſes the know. 
ledge of ſeveral others; aſtronomy, for inſtance, or a knowledge of the 
ſituation and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, is neceſſary both to agri- 
culture and navigation; that of working metals, to commerce; and fo of 
other arts. In fact, we find that before the death of Jacob, ſeveral nations 
were ſo well acquainted with the revolutions of the moon, as to meaſure 
by them the duration of their year. It had been an univerſal cuſtom 
among all the nations of antiquity, as well as the Jews, to divide time into 
the portion of a week, or ſeven days: this undoubtedly aroſe from the 
tradition with regard to the origin of the world. It was natural for thoſe 
nations who led a paſtoral life, or who lived under a ſerene ſky, to ob- 
ſerve that the various appearances of the moon were compleated nearly in 
four weeks : hence the diviſion of a month. Thoſe people again who lived 
by agriculture, and who had got among them the diviſion of the month, 
would naturally remark, that twelve of theſe brought back the ſame tem- 
perature of the air, or the ſame ſeaſons: hence the origin of what 1s called 
the lunar year, which has every where taken place in the infancy of ſcience. 
This, together with the obſervation of the fixed ſtars, which, as we learn 
from the book of Job, muſt have been very antient, naturally paved the way 
for the diſcovery of the ſolar year, which at that time would be thought 
an immenſe improvement in Aſtronomy. But with regard to thoſe 
branches of knowledge which we have mentioned, it is to be remembered 
that they were peculiar to the Egyptians and a few nations of Aſia. Eu- 
rope offers a frightful ſpectacle during this period. Who could believe 
that the Greeks, who in Aater ages became the patterns of politeneſs and 
every elegant art, were deſcended from a ſavage race of men, traverſing 
the woods and wilds, inhabiting the rocks and caverns, a wretched prey 
to wild animals, and ſometimes to one another. This, however, is 80 
more than what was to be expected. The deſcendants of Noah, who re- 
moved at a great diſtance from the plains of Sennaar, loſt all connections 
with the civiliſed part of mankind. Their poſterity became ſtill more ig- 
| | norant.; 


and wretchedneſs. 


We 2 naturally expect that, from the death of Jacob, and as we 
advance forward in time, the hiſtory of the great empires of Egypt and 
Aſſyria would immerge from their obſcurity: this, however, is far from 


being the caſe; we only get a glimpſe of them, and they diſa intire- 
ly for many ages. After the reign of Ninius, who —— 2 1 

nus in the Aſlyrian throne, we find an aſtoniſhing blank in the 
hiſtory of this empire for no leſs than eight hundred years, The filence 
of antient hiſtory on this ſubje& is commonly attributed to the ſoftneſs and 
effeminacy of the ſucceſſors of Ninus, whole lives afforded no events wor- 
thy of narration. Wars and commotions are the great themes of the hiſto- 
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rian, while the gentle and happy reigns of a wile prey paſs unobſerved - 
u 


and unrecorded. Seſoſtris, a prince of wonderful abilities, is. 1. 
ſuppoſed about this time to have mounted the throne of Egypt. . 
By his afliduity and attention, the civil and military eftabliſhinents of the 
Egyptians received very conſiderable improvements. Egypt, in the time 
of Seſoſtris and his immediate ſucceſſors, was in all probability the moſt 

owerful kingdom upon earth, and according to the beſt calculation is 
—— to have contained twenty-ſeven millions of inhabitants. But 
ancient hiſtory often excites, without gratifying our curioſity; for 
from the reign of Seſoſtris to that of Boccharis, we know not 
even the names of the intermediate princes. If we judge, however, from 
collateral circumſtances, the country mult ftill have continged in a very 
flouriſhing condition, for Egypt continued to pour forth her colonies into 
diſtant nations. Athens, that ſeat.of learning and politeneſs, that ſchool 
for all who aſpire after wiſdom, owes its foundation to Cecrops, 
who landed in Greece, with an Egyptian colony, and endeavoured 
to civiliſe the rough manners of the original inhabitants, From the iuſti- 
tutions which Cecrops eſtabliſhed among the Athenians, it 13 eaſy to infer 
in what fituations they muſt have lived before his arrival. The laws of 
marriage, which few nations are ſo barbarous as to be altogether unac- 
quainted with, were not known in Greece. Mankind, like the beaſts of 
the held, were propagated by accidental rencounters, and without all 
knowledge of thoſe to whom they owed their generation. Cranaus, a 
who ſucceeded Cecrops in the kingdom — Attica, purfued the 33“ 
ſame beneficial plan, and endeavoured, by wiſe inſtitutions, to bridle 
the keen paſſions of a rude people. 

Whilſt theſe princes uſed their endeavours for civilizing this corner of 
Greece, the other kingdoms, into which this country, by the natural 
boundaries of rocks, mountains, and rivers, is divided, and which had 
been already peopled by colonies from Egypt and the Eaſt, began to 
aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity. This engaged 
Amphittion, one of thoſe uncommon geniuſſes who appear in the 
world for the benefit of the age in which they live and the admiration of 
poſterity, to think of ſome expedient by which he might unite in one plan 
of politicks the ſeveral independent kingdoms of Greece, and thereby de- 
liver them from thoſe inteſtine diviſions which muſt render them a prey 
to one another, or to the firſt enemy who might think proper to invade 
them. Theſe reflections he communicated to the kings or leaders 
of the different territories, and bg his eloquence and addreſs engaged 
twelve cities to unite together for their mutual preſervation. Two de- 


puties from each of cheſe cities aſſembled twice a year at I — 
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norant; and the human mind was at length ſunk into an abyſs of miſery. 
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42 INTRODUCTION. 
and formed what, after the name of its founder, was called the Am- 
phictionic Council. In this aſſembly, whatever related to the general in- 


tereſt of the confederacy was diſcuſſed and finally determined. Am- 


iction likewiſe, ſenſible that thoſe political connections are the moſt 
aſting which are ſtrengthened by religion, committed to the Amphictions 


the care of the temple at Delphi, and of the riches which, from the dedi- 
cations of thoſe who conſulted the oracle, had been amaſſed in it. This 


aſſembly, conſtituted on ſuch ſolid foundations, was the great ſpring of 
action in Greece, while that country preſerved its independence; and by 
the union which it inſpired among the Greeks, enabled them to defend 


their liberties againſt all the force of the Perſian empire. 


Conſidering the circumſtances of the age in which it was inſtituted, 
the Amphictionic council is perhaps the moſt remarkable political 
eltabliſhment which ever took place among mankind. 'The Greek ſtates, 
vho formerly had no connection with one another, except by mutual in- 


roads and hoſtilities, ſoon began to act with concert, and to undertake 


diſtant expeditions for the general intereſt of the community. The firſt of 
9 theſe was the obſcure expedition of the Argonauts, in which all 

Greece appears to have been concerned. The object of the Argo- 
nauts was to —— the commerce of the Euxine Sea, and to eſtabliſh co- 
lonies in the adjacent country of Colchis. The ſhip Argo, which was the 


admiral of the fleet, is the only one particularly taken notice 61 ; tho? we 


learn from Homer, and other antient writers, that ſeveral ſail were em- 
ployed in this expedition. The fleet of the Argonauts was, from the ig- 
norance of thoſe who conducted it, long toſſed about upon different coaſts, 
The Foks, at ſome diſtance from the mouth of the Euxine ſea, occaſioned 
great labour: they ſent forward a light veſſel, which paſſed through, but 
returned with the loſs of her rudder. This is expreſſed in the fabulous 
language of antiquity, by their ſending out a bird which returned with 
the loſs of its tail, and may give us an idea of the allegorical obſcurity 
in which the other events of this expedition are involved. The fleet, 
however, at length arrived at on, the capital of Colchis, after per- 
forming a voyage, which conſidering the mean condition of the naval art 
during this age, was not leſs conſiderable than the circum-navigation of 
the world by our modern diſcoverers. From this expedition, to that 
againſt Troy, which was undertaken to recover the fair Helena, 
a queen of Sparta, who had been carried off by Paris, ſon of the 
Trojan king, the Greeks muſt have made a wonderful progreſs in power 
and opulence: no leſs than twelve hundred veſſels were employed in this 
voyage, each of which, at a medium, contained upwards of a hundred 
men. Theſe veſſels, however, were but half decked ; and it does not ap- 
pear that iron entered at all into their conſtruction. If we add to theſe 
circumſtances, that the Greeks had not the nſe of the ſaw, an inſtrument 
ſo neceſſary to the carpenter, a modern muſt form but a mean notion of 
the frength or elegance of this fleet. "= 
Having thus confidered the ſtate of Greece as a whole, let us examine 
the circumſtances of the particular countries into which it was divided, 
This is of great importance to our preſent undertaking, becauſe it is in 
this country only that we can trace the origin and progreſs of government, 
arts and manners, which compoſe ſo great a part of our preſent works 
1260. There appears originally to have been a very remarkable reſem- 
blance between the political ſituation of the different kingdoms of 
Greece, They were governed each by a king, or rather a chieſtain, — 
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was their leader in time of war, their judge in time of peace, and who 


fided in the adminiſtration of their religious ceremonies. This prince, 


er, was far from being abſolute. In each ſociety there were a num- 
ber of other leaders, whoſe influence over their 
was not leſs confiderable than that of the king over his immediate fol- 
lowers. Theſe captains were often at war with one another, and ſome- 
times with their ſovereign. Such a ſituation was in all reſpects Extremely 
unfavourable : each particular ſtate was in miniature what the whole 
country had been 
hand of another delicate painter to ſhade the oppoſite colours, and to ena- 
ble them to produce one 
us an example of the manner in which theſe ſtates, which, for want of 
union, were weak and inſignificant, became, by doing cemented together, 
important and powerful. Theſeus, king of Attica, had acquired |. 7 
a flouriſhing reputation by his exploits of valour and ability. He * 
ſaw the inconveniences to which his country, from being divided into twelve 
diſtricts, was expoſed, and he conceived that by means of the influence 
which his perſonal character, united to the royal authority with which he 
was inveſted, had univerſally procured him, he might be able to remove 
them. For this purpoſe he endeavoured to maintain, and even to encreaſe 
his popularity among the peaſants and artiſans: he detached, as much as 
poſſible, the different tribes from the leaders who commanded them : he 
aboliſhed the courts which had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of At- 
tica, and appointed one council-hall common to all the Athenians. The- 
ſeus, however, did not truſt ſolely to the force of political regulations. He 
called to his aid all the power of religious prejudices ; by eſtabliſhing com- 
mon rites of religion to be performed in Athens, and by inviting thither 
ſtrangers from all quarters, by the proſpect of protection and privileg 
he raiſed this city from an inconſiderable village to a powerful metropolis. 
The ſplendor of Athens and Theſeus now totally eclipſed that of the other 
villages and their particular leaders. All the power of the ſtate was 
united in one city, and under one ſovereign. The petty chieftains, who 
had formerly occaſioned ſo much confuſion, by being diveſted of all influ- 
ence and conſideration, became humble and ſubmiſfive ; and Attica re- 
mained under the 2 government of a monarch. 

This is a rude ſketch of the origin of the firſt monarchy, of which we 
have a diſtinct account, and may, without much variation, be applied 
to the other ſtates of Greece. This country, however, was not deſtined 
to continue long under the government of kings. A new influence aroſe, 
which in a ſhort time proved too powerful both for the king and the no- 
bles. Theſeus had divided the Athenians into three diſtinct claſſes; the 
nobles, the artiſans, and the huſbandmen. In order to abridge the ex- 
orbitant power of the nobles, he had beſtowed many privileges on the 
two other ranks of perſons. This plan of politicks was followed by his 
ſucceſſors ; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the coun- 
tenance of their ſovereign, and partly from the progreſs of arts and manu- 
factures, which gave them an opportunity of acquiring property, became 
conſiderable and independent. Theſe circumſtances were attended ; 
with a remarkable effect. Upon the death of Codrus, a prince of 9. 
great merit, the Athenians, become weary of the regal authority, under 
pretence of — 3s one worthy of filling the throne of that monarch, 
who had devoted himſelf to death for the fafety of his people, aboliſhed 
the regal power, and proclaimed that none but Jupiter ſhould be oy of 


particular clans or tribes 


ore the time of AmphiQion. They requited the 
powerful effect. The hiſtory of Athens affords 
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Athens. This revolution in favour of liberty was ſo much the more, 
10%. remarkable, as it happened almoſt at the ſame time that the Jews 
became unwilling to remain under the government of the true God, 

and deſired a mortal ſovereign, that they might be like unto other nations. 
The government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ſtates, much about 
the ſame time, aſſumed the republican form. Near a century befare the 
Trojan war, Cadmus, with a colony from Phenicia, had founded this 
city, which from. that time had been governed by kings, But the laſt 
ſovereign being overcome in ſingle combat, by. a neighbouring prince, 
the 'Thebans aboliſhed the regal power. Till the days, however, of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, a period of ſeven hundred years, the 
Thebans performed nothing worthy of the republican ſpirit. Other cities 
of Greece, after the examples of Thebes and Athens, ere&ed themſelves 
into republics. But the revolutions of Athens and Sparta, two\rival ſtates, 
which by means of the ſuperiority they acquired, gave the tone to the 
manners, genius, and politicks of the Greeks, deſerve our principal 
attention, We have ſeen a tender ſhoot of liberty ſpring up i the city 
of Athens, upon the deceaſe of Codrus, its laſt ſovereign. ſhoot 
gradually improved into a vigorous. plant; and it cannot but be 
Pleaſant to obſerve its progreſs. The Athenians, by aboliſhing the name 
of king, did not intirely ſubvert the regal authority : they eſtabliſhed 
ag. ® perpetual magiſtrate, who, under the name of Archon, was inveſted 

799% with almoſt the ſame rights which their kings had enjoyed. The 
Athenians, however, in time, became ſenſible that the archonic office was 
too lively an image of royalty for a free ſtate. After it had continued 
therefore three hundred and thirty-one years in the family of Codrus, they 

W |. endeayoured to leſſen f its dignity, not by abridging its power, but by 
wt ſhortening its duration. The firit period aſſigned for the continuance of 
$18 the archonſhip in the ſame hands, was three years. But the defire of the 
| Athenians(for a more perfect ſyſtem reedom than had hitherto been 

| eſtabliſhed, increaſed in proportion to the liberty they enjoyed. They 
694- again called out for a freſh reduction of the power of their archons ; 
and it was at length determined that nine annual magiſtrates ſhould be 
appointed for this office. Theſe magiſtrates were not only choſen by the 
people, but accountable to them for their conduct at the expiration of 
their office, Theſe alterations were too violent not to be attended with 
ſome dangerous conſequences. The Athenians, intoxicated with their IQ ; 
freedom, broke out into the moſt unruly and licentious behaviour. No 
written laws had been as yet enacted in Athens, and it was impoſſible that : 
the antient cuſtoms of the realm, which were naturally ſuppoſed to be in 
part aboliſhed, by the ſucceſſive changes in the government, ſhould ſuf- : 
ficiently reſtrain the tumultuary ſpirits of the Athenians, in the firſt flutter © .. 
of their independance. This engaged the wiſer part of the ftate, who WW - 
began to prefer any ſyſtem of government to their preſent anarchy and f. 
confuſion, to caſt their eyes on Draco, a man of an auſtere but virtuous I .. 
diſpoſition, as the fitteſt perſon for compoſing a ſyſtem of law, to bridle IF ;: 
the furious and unruly manners of their countrymen, Draco undertook 4 
the office, but executed it with ſo much rigour, that in the words of au IU x. 
ancient hiſtorian, ** His laws were written with blood, and not with ink.“ ef 
Death was the indiſcriminate puniſhment of every offence, and the laws in 
Of Draco were found to be a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe, Affairs again I .. 
returned into corfufion and diſorder, and remained ſo til} the >, 
894. time of Solon. The gentle manners, diſintereſted virtue, and wiſdom WF 3. 
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But the great characteriſtic of the Spartan conſtitution. aroſe from this, that 
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more than human, by which this ſage was diſtinguiſhed, pointed him 

out as the only character adapted to the moſt important of all offices, the 

giving laws to a free people. Solon, tho* this employment was affigned 
i 


m by the unanimous voice of his country, long deliberated whether he 


ſhould undertake it. At length, however, the motives of public — 
overcame all conſiderations of private eaſe, ſafety, and reputation, an 

determined him to enter on an ocean ay ae with a thouſand dangers. 
The firſt ſtep of his legiſlation was to aboliſh all the laws of Draco, 
except thoſe relating to murder. The puniſhment of this crime could 
not be too great; but to conſider other offences as equally criminal, was to 
confound all notions of right and wrong, and to render the law ineffectual, 
by means of its ſeverity. Solon next proceeded to new model the political 
law ; and his eſtabliſhments on this head, remained among the Athenians, 
while they preſerved their liberties. He ſeems to have 2 out with this 
principle, that a perfect republic, in which each citizen ſhould have an 
equal political importance, was a ſyſtem of government, beautiful indeed 
in theory, but not reducible into practice. He divided the citizens there- 


fore into four claſſes, according to the wealth which they poſſeſſed, and the 


reſt claſs he rendered altogether uncapable of any public office. Th 
fad a voice however in the general council of the nation, in which 
matters of principal concern were determined in the laſt reſort. But left 
this aſſembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens, ſhould in the words 
of Plutarch, like a ſhip with too many ils, be expoſed to the guſt of 
folly, tumult, and diſorder, he provided for its fafety by the two 
anchors of the Senate and Areopagus. The firſt of theſe courts conſiſted 
of four hundred perſons, a hundred ont of each tribe of the Athenians, 
who prepared all important bills that came before 'the aſſembly of the 
—— ; the ſecond, though but a court of juſtice, gained a prodigious 
aſcendant in the republic, by the wiſdom and gravity of its members, 
who were not choſen, but after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, and molt ſerious deli- 
beration. | 
Such was the ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed by Solon, which, the 


nearer we examine it, will afford the more matter for our admiration. 


Upon the fame plan moſt of the other antient republics were eſtabliſhed. 
To inſiſt on all of them, therefore, would neither be entertaining nor in- 
ſtructive. But the government of Sparta, or Lacedemon, had fomethin; 
in it ſo peculiar, that the great lines of it at leaſt ought not to be omitte 
even in a delineation of this ſort. Sparta, like the other ſtates of Greece, 
was originally divided into a number of petty principalities, of which 
each was under the juriſdiction of its own immediate chieftain. At length, 
the two brothers Euriſthenes and Proiles, getting poſſeſſion of this 

country, became conjunct in the royalty; and what is extremely 7. 
ſingular, their poſterity, in the direct line, continued to rule conjunctly 
for nine hundred years. The Spartan government, however, did not 
take that ſingular form which renders it ſo remarkable,_until the 

time of Lycurgus, the celebrated legiſlator. The plan of policy 9 
deviſed by Lycurgus, agreed with that already deſcribed, in compre- 
hending a ſenate and aſſembly of the people, and in general in all thoſe 
eſtabliſhments which are deemed moſt requifit for the Sener of political 
independance. It differed from that of Athens, and indeed from all other 
governments, in having two kings, whoſe office was hereditary; though 
their power was ſufficiently circumſcribed by proper checks and reftraints. 
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5 46 INTRODUCTION: 
We: |: In all Me fave; Lots us had atleaſt as much reſpect to war, as to political 
; | 1. liberty. With this x ud all forts of luxury, all arts of elegance £ enter- 
1%38 tainment, oy thing, in ſhort, which had the ſmalleſt tendency to ſoften 
p the minds of the Spartans, was abſolutely proſcribed. They were forbid 

the uſe of money, they lived at public tables on the coarſeſt fare, the 

younger were taught to pay the utmoſt reverence to the more advanced in 

years, and all ranks capable to bear arms, were daily accuſtomed to- the 

moſt painful exerciſes. To the Spartans alone war was a" relaxation, 

14 rather than a hardſſiip, and they behaved in it with a ſpirit of which none 
5 but a Spartan could even form à conception. In order to ſee the effect of 
1 ſttteſe principles, and to connect under one point of view the hiſtory of 
1 the different quarters of the globe, we muſt caſt our eye on Aſia, and 
1 if obſerve the events which ha pened in thoſe great empires, of which 
*#t 8 we have ſo long loſt fight. We have ready mentioned in what 

obſcurity the hiftory of Egypt is involved, until the reign of Bac- 


: 

i 53% charis. From this period, to the diſſolution of their government, 
ly the Egyptians are more celebrated for the wiſdom of their laws, and 
f | | inftitutions, than for the power of their arms. Several of theſe 
| eem to have been dictated by the true ſpirit of civil wiſdom, and were 

, admirably calculated for preſerving order and. good government in an 

1 extenſive kingdom. The great empire of Aſſyria likewiſe, which had ſo 

9 long diſappeared, becomes again an object of attention, and affords the 

oo firſt inftance we meet with in hiſtory, of a kingdom which fell aſunder by 

565. its own weight, and the effeminate weakneſs of its ſovereigns. Sar- 

1 77. danapulus, the laſt emperor of Aſſyria, neglecting the adminiſtra- 

1 tion of affairs, and ſhutting himſelf up in his palace with his women and 

eunuchs, fell into- contempt with his ſubjects. The governors of his 

19 provinces, to whom, like a weak and indolent prince, he had entirely 
1 committed the command of his armies, did not fail to lay hold of this 
Ft opportunity of raiſing their own fortune on the ruins of their maſter's 

1 power. Arbaces, governor of Media, and Beleſis, governor of Babylon, 

9 conſpire againſt their ſovereign, ſet fire to his capital, and divide between 

them his extenſive dominions. Theſe two kingdoms, ſometimes united 


Q ©” £#ny mm ww ..oco .... 


; under one prince, and ſometimes governed each by a particular ſovereign, 
[*); maintained the chief ſway in Afia, till Cyrus the Great reduced this 
10 536. quarter of the world under the Perſian yoke. The manners of this t 


le as brave, hardy, and independent, as well as the government of I 
3 in all its various departments, are elegantly deſcribed by Xeno- t 
. phon, a Grecian philoſopher and hiſtorian. It is not neceſſary, however, * 
1 that we ſhould enter on the ſame detail upon this ſubject, as with regard I fa 
| to the affairs of the Greeks. We have, in modern times, ſufficient exam- 


i ples of monarchical government; but how few are our republics ? But the hc 
æra of Cyrus is in one reſpect extremely remarkable, becauſe with it the © & 
hiſtory of the great nations of antiquity, which has hitherto engaged WC) 


our attention, may be ſuppoſed to finiſh. Let us conſider then the genius che 
of the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, in arts and ſciences, and 
if poſſible diſcover what progreſs they had made in thoſe acquirements, fro 
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| which are moſt ſubſervient to the intereſts of ſociety. a lan 
| p The taſte for the great and magnificent, ſeems to have been the prevail- 5 
# re 


ing character of theſe nations; and they principally diſplayed it in their 
works of architecture. There are no veſtiges, however, now remaining, 
which confirm the teſtimony of ancient writers, with regard to the great 


works, which adorned Babylon and Nineveh: neither 1s it clearly deter 
minec 
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mined in what year they were begun or finiſhed. There are three ids 
fill remaining in Egypt, at ſome leagues diſtance from Cairo, which are 
ſuppoſed to have been the burying places of the antient Egyptian kings. 
The largeſt is five hundred feet in height, and two thouſand fix hundred 
and forty broad each way at bottom. It was a ſuperſtition among this 
people, derived from the earlieſt times, that even after death, the ſoul 
continued in the body as long as it remained uncorrupted. Hence — 
ceeded the cuſtom of embalming, or of throwing into the dead body, ſuch 
vegetables as experience had diſcovered to be the greateſt preſervatives 
agalnſt putrefaction. The pyramids were erected with the ſame view. In 
them the bodies of the Egyptian kings were concealed. This — 
together with embalming, as theſe ſuperſtitious monarchs conceived, would 
inevitably ſecure a ſafe, and comfortable retreat for their ſouls after death. 
From what we read of the walls of Babylon, the temple of Belus, and 
other works of the eaſt, and from what travellers have recorded of the 
pyramids, it ap that indeed they were ſuperb and magnificent ſtruc- 
tures, but totally devoid of elegance. The orders of architecture were 
not yet known, nor even the conſtructing of vaults. The arts, in which 
theſe nations, next to architecture, principally excelled, were ſculpture 
and embroidery. As to the ſciences, they had all along continued to 
beſtow their principal attention on aſtronomy, It does not — how- 
ever, that they made great {s in explaining the cauſes of the pheno- 
mena of the univerſe, or indeed in any ſpecies of rational and found philo- 
ſophy. To demonſtrate this to an intelligent reader, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that according to the teſtimony of ſacred and profane writers, 
the abſurd reveries of magic and aſtrology, which always decreaſe in 
proportion to the advancement of true ſcience, were in high eſteem among 
them, during the lateſt periods of their government. The countries 
which they occupied, were extremely fruitful, and afforded without much 
labour all the neceſſaries, and even luxuries of life. They had long been 
accuſtomed to a civilized and poliſhed life in great cities. Theſe circum- 
ſtances had tainted their manners with effeminacy and corruption, and 
rendered them an eaſy prey to the Perſians, a nation juſt emerging from 
barbarity, and of conſequence, brave and warlike. This was ſtill more 
eaſy in the infancy of the military art: when ſtrength and courage were 
the only circumſtances which gave the advantage one nation aver another, 
when, 3 ſpeaking, there were no fortified places, which, in modern 
times, have been diſcovered to be ſo uſeful in ſtopping the progreſs of a 
vitorious enemy, and when the event of a battle commonly decided the 
fate of an empire. But we muſt now turn our attention to other objects. 
The hiſtory of Perſia, after the reign of Cyrus, offers little, when con- 
idered in itſelf, that merits our regard: but when combined with that of 
Greece, it becomes particularly intereſting. The monarchs who ſucceeded 
Cyrus, gave an opportunity to the Greeks to exerciſe theſe virtues, which 
the freedom of their government had created and confirmed. Sparta remained 
under the influence of Lycurgus's inſtitutions : Athens had juſt recovered 
from the tyranny of the Piſiſtratidæ, a family who had trampled on the 
laws of Solon, and uſurped the ſupreme power. Such was their ſituation, 
when the luſt of univerſal empire, which never fails to torment the 
breaſt of tyrants, led Darius to ſend forth his numerous armies into wy 
Greece, But the Perfians were no longer thoſe invincible ſoldiers, who 
under Cyrus had conquered Aſia. Their minds were enervated by luxury 
ad ſervitude, Athens, on the contrary, teemed with great men, * 
2 minds 
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his abilities, the ſecond for his virtue, gained the next honours to the 


tient writers. 
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war, that the ſubſequent misfortunes of that nation are to be attributed, 


minds were nobly animated by the late recovery of their freedom, Mit. 
tiades, in the plains of Marathon, with ten thouſand Athenians, over. 
came the Perſian army of a hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand caval. 
ry. His countrymen, Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, the firſt celebrated for 


— It does not however fall within our plan to mention the events of 
is war, which, as the nobleſt monuments of virtue over force, of courage 
over numbers, of liberty over ſervitude, deſerve to be read at length in an- 


434. Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, came in perſon into Greece, with 
two million one hundred thouſand men, and being every where de- 
feated by ſea and land, efcaped to Aſia in a fiſhing boat. Such was the 
ſpirit of the Greeks, ſo well did they know that wanting virtue, life 
is pain and woe, that wanting liberty, even virtue mourns, and looks 
around for happineſs in vain.” Though the Perſian war conclu- 
ded gloriouſly for the Greeks, it is, in a great meaſure, to this 


It was not the battles in which they ſuffered the loſs of ſo many brave men, 
but thoſe in which they acquired an immenſity of Perſian gold; it was 
not their enduring ſo many hardſhips in the courſe of the war, but their 
connection with the Perſians, after the concluſion of it, which ſubverted 
the Grecian eſtabliſhments, and ruined the moſt virtuous confederacy that 
ever exiſted upon earth. The Greeks became haughty after their victories: 
delivered from the common enemy, they 'began to quarrel with one 
another: their quarrels were fomented by Perhan gold, of which they 
had acquired enough to make them deſirous of more. Hence proceeded 
FS the famous Peloponneſian war, in which the Athenians and La 
. cedemonians acted as principals, and drew after them the other 
Races of Greece. They continued to weaken themſelves, by theſe inteſtine 
diviſions, till Philip, king of Macedon, (a country till his time little 
known, but which, by the active and crafty genius of this prince, became 
important and powerful) rendered himſelf the abſolute maiter of Greece, 
by the battle of the Cheronæa. But this conqueſt is one of the fir 
33% we meet with in hiſtory, which did not depend on the event of 4 
battle, Philip \had laid his ſchemes ſo deep, and by bribery, promiſe 
and intrigues, gained over ſuch a number of conſiderable perſons in the 
ſeveral ſtates of Greece to his intereſt, that another day would have pu 
in his poſſeſſion what Cheronæa had denied him. The Greeks had lot 
that virtue, which was the baſis of their confederacy. Their popular go 
vernments ſerved only to give a ſanction to their licentiouſneſs and corrup- 
tion. "The principal orators, in moſt of their ſtates, were bribed into the 
ſervice of Philip; and all the eloquence of a Demoſthenes, aſſiſted by 
truth and virtue, was unequal to the mean, but more ſeductive arts of h Fr 
ponents, who, by flattering the people, uſed the ſureſt method of wir- 
ning their affections. | 
Philip had propoſed to extend the boundaries of his empire beyond tht 
narrow ſimits of Greece. But he did not long ſurvive the battle of Chem 
næa. Upon his deceaſe, his ſon Alexander was choſen general againſtt 
Perſians, by all the Grecian ſtates, except the Athenians and 'Phebans 
Theſe made a feeble effort for expiring liberty. But they wer 
33% obliged to yield to ſuperior force. Secure on the fide of Greet, 
Alexander ſer out on his Perhan expedition, at the head of thirty thouſan 
foot, and five thouſand horſe, The ſucceſs of this army in conquer 
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dor for, glory, and not from a dread of their ſuperiors. We 
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75 whole force of Darius, in three pitched battles, in overrunning and 
— not only the countries then known to the Greeks, but many 
of India, the very names of which had never reached an European 
ear, has been deſcribed by many authors both antient and modern, and 
conſtitutes a ſingular part of the hiſtory of the world. Soon after . 
this rapid career of victory and ſucceſs, Alexander died at Babylon. 323. 
His captains, after ſacrificing all his family to their ambition, divided 
among them his dominions. This. gives riſe to a number of æras and 
events, too complicated for our nt purpoſe, and even too uninter- 
eſting. After conſidering therefore the ſtates of arts and ſciences in Greece, 


we ſhall paſs over to the Roman affairs, where the hiſtorical deduction is 


more ſimple, and alſo more important. 

The bare names of illuſtrious men, who flouriſhed in Greece, from the 
time of Cyrus to that of Alexander, would fill a large volume. During 
this period, all the arts were carried to the higheſt pitch of perfection z 
and the improvements we have hitherto mentioned, were but the dawnings 
of this glorious day. Though the eaſtern nations had raiſed magnificent 
and ſtupendous ſtructures, the Greeks were the firſt people in the world, 
who in their works of architecture, added beauty to magnificence, and 
elegance to grandeur, The temples of Jupiter Olympus, and the 3 
han Diana, are the firſt monuments of good taſte. They were erected by 
the Grecian colonies, who ſettled in Aſia Minor, before the reign of . 
Cyrus. Phidias, the Athenian, is the fir ſculptor whoſe works . *' 
have been immortal. Zeuxis Parrhaſius and Timantheus, during the 
fame age, firſt diſcovered the of the pencil, and all the magic of 
painting. Compoſition, in all its various branches, reached a degree of 
perfection in the Greek language, of which a modern reader can hardly 
torm an idea. After Homer, the tragic Poets Aſchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, were the firſt conſiderable improvers of poetry. Herodotus gave 
ſimplicity and elegance to proſaic writings. Iſocrates gave it cadence and 
barmoay, but it was left to Thucydides and Demoſthenes, to diſcover the 
full force of the Greek tongue. It was not however in the finer arts alone 


that the Greeks. excelled. ne ſpecies of philoſophy was cultivated 


among them with the utmoſt ſucces. Not to mention the divine Socrates, 
whoſe character has had the honour to be compared with that of the great 
tounder of our religion ; his three diſciples, Fines, Ariſtotle, and Xeno- 
phon, may for ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of ſentiment, and propriety 
of expreſſion, be put on a footing with the writers of any age or country. 
Experience, indeed, in a long courſe of years, has taught us many ſecrets 
in nature, with which theſe philoſophers were unacquainted, and which 
do ſtrength of genius could divine. But whatever ſome vain empirics 
in — may pretend, the moſt learned and ingenious men, both in 
France and in England, have acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greek 
philoſophers, and have reckoned themſelves happy in catching their turm 
of thinking, and manner of expreſſion. But the Grecks were not leſs 
Gſtinguiſhed for their active than for their ſpeculative talents. 
it would be endleſs to tecount the names of their famous ſtateſ- 
men and warriors, and it is impoſſible to mention a few without doing 
injuſtice to a great number. War was firſt reduced into a ſcience by the 
Greeks, Their ſoldiers fought from an affection to their — and an 

ave ſeen 


te effect of this military virtue in their wars againſt the Perſians : the cauſe 
e it was the wiſe laws which * Solon and Lycurgus, _ —_ 
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bliſhed in Greece. But we. muſt now leave this nation, whoſe hiſtory, 
5 both civil and philoſophical, is as important, as their territory Was incon- 
4 ſiderable, and turn our attention to the Roman affairs, which are ſtill 
6 more intereſting, both on their own account, and from the relation in 
F which they ſtand to thoſe of modern Europe. 


The character of Romulus, the founder of the Roman ſtate, when 

753. we view him as the leader of a few lawleſs and wandering banditti, 
| is an object of extreme inſignificance. But when we — hit as the 
©: founder of an empire as extenſive as the world, and whoſe progreſs and 
— - decline have occaſioned the two greateſt revolutions, that ever happened 
1 in Europe, we cannot help being intereſted in his conduct. His diſpoſition 
k was extremely martial; and the political ſtate of Italy, divided into a num- 
1 ber of ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded a noble field for the diſplay 

1 of military talents. Romulus was continually embroiled with one or other 
1 of his neighbours, and war was the only employment by which he and his 
ut companions expected not only to aggrandize themſelves, but even to 
. ſubſiſt. In the conduct of his wars with the neighbouring people, we may 

? obſerve the ſame maxims by which the Romans — became maſters 

of the world. Inſtead of deſtroying the nations he had ſubjected, he uni- 
ted them to the Roman ſtate, whereby Rome acquired a new acceſſion of 
ſtrength from every war ſhe undertook, and became powerful and popu- 
lous from that very circumſtance which ruins and depopulates other king- 
doms. If the enemies, with which he contended, had, by means of the 
art or arms they employed, any conſiderable advantage, Romulus imme- 
diately adopted that practice, or the uſe of that weapon, and improved 
the military ſyſtem of the Romans, by the united experience of all their 
enemies. We have an example of both theſe maxims, by means of which 
+ the Roman ſtate arrived at ſuch a pitch of grandeur, in the war with the 

1: 41.8 Sabines. Romulus having conquered that nation, not only uniteg them 
. to the Romans, but finding their buckler preferable to the Roman, in- 
1 _ ſtantly threw aſide the latter, and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in fight- 
1 ing againſt other ſtates, Romulus, though principally attached to war, 
did not altogether neglect the civil policy of his infant kingdom. He in- 

ſtituted what was called the Senate, a court originally compoſed of a hun- 
dred perſons, diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom and experience. He enaQted 
laws for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for bridling the fierce and un- 
ruly pgflions of his followers : and after a long reign ſpent in promoting 

f bo the civil or military intereſts of his country, was, according to the belt 
71 conjecture, treacherouſly put to death by the members of that 

5: ſenate, which he himſelf had inſtituted. 

The ſucceſſors of Romalus were all very extraordinary perſonages. 
Numa, who came next to him, eſtabliſhed the religious ceremonies of 
the Romans, and inſpired them with that veneration for an oath, which 
was ever after the ful of their military diſcipline. Tullus Hoftilius, 
Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, Servius Tullius, laboured each 
during his reign, for the grandeur of Rome. But Tarquinius Superbus, 
the ſeventh and laſt king, having obtained the crown by the execrable 
murder -of his father-in-law Servius, continued to- ſupport it by the mok 
cruel ind infamous tyranny. This, together with the inſolence of his 
ſon Sextus Tarquinius, who, by diſhonouring Lucretia, a Roman lady, 
affronted the whole nation, occaſioned the expulſion of the Tar 
quin family, and with it the diſſolution of the regal government. le 
As the Romans however were continually engaged in war, they found it 
| | neceſſaij 
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neceſſary to have ſome officer inveſted with ſupreme authority, who might 
conduct them to the field, and regulate their military enterprizes. In th 
room of the kings therefore they appointed two annual magiſtrates called 
Conſuls, who, without creating the ſame jealouſy, ſucceeded to all the 
er of their ſovereigns. Thus revolution was extremely favourable to 


the Roman grandeur. The conſuls, who enjoyed but a temporary power, 
were deſirous of fignalizing their reign by ſome great action: each vied 
with thoſe who had gone before him, and the Romans were daily led out 


againſt ſome new enemy. When we add to this, that the people, natu- 
rally warlike, were inſpired to deeds of valour by every conſideration 
which could excite them: that the citizens of Rome were all ſoldiers, and 
fought for their lands, their children, and their liberties, we need not be 
ſurprized, that they ſhould, in the courſe of ſome centuries, ex- | 
tend their power alt over Italy. 1 85 
The Romans, now ſecure at home, and finding no enemy to contend 
with, turn their eyes abroad, and meet with a powerful rival in the Car- 
thaginians, This ſtate had been founded on the coaſt of the Mediterranean 
in Africa, ſome time before Rome, by a colony of Phenicians, and, ac- 
cording to the practice of their mother country, they had cultivated com- 
merce and naval greatneſs. | $ 
Carthage, in this deſign, had proved wonderfully ſucceſsful. She now 
commanded both ſides of the Mediterranean. Beſides that of Africa, which 
the almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf on the Spaniſh fide, 
through the ſtreights. Thus miſtreſs of the ſea, and of commerce, ſhe had 
ſeized on the iſlands of. Corfica and Sardinia, Sicily had difficulty to de- 
fend itſelf ; and the Romans were too nearly threatened not to take 
up arms, Hence a ſucceſſion of hoſtilities between theſe rival ſtates, | Ss 
known in hiſtory by the name of Punic wars, in which the Carthaginians, 
with all their wealth and power, were an unequal match for the Romans. 


Carthage was a powerful republic, when Rome was a truckling ſtate ; but 


ſhe was now become-corrupt and effeminate, while Rome was in the vigour 
of her political conſtitution. Carthage employed mercenaries to carry on 
her wars; Rome, as we have already mentioned, was compoſed of ſoldiers; 
The firſt war with Carthage taught the Romans the art of fighting on the 
ſea, with which they had hitherto been unacquainted, A Carthaginian 
veſſel was wrecked on their coaſts; they uſed it for a model, in 
three months fitted out a fleet, and the conſul Duilius, who fought £60; 
their firſt naval battle, was victorious. It is not to our purpoſe to mention all 
the tranſactions of theſe wars. The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman 
general, may give us an idea of the ſpirit which then animated this peo- 
ple. * en 1 in Africa, he is ſent back on his parole to ne- 
gotiate a change o 
of that law, which cuts off from thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to 
be taken, all hopes of being ſaved, and returns to a certain death! 33“ 
Neither was Carthage, though corrupted, deficient in great men. Of 
all the enemies the Romans ever had to contend with, Hannibal the Car- 
thaginian, was the moſt inflexible and dangerous. His father Hamilcar 
had imbibed an extreme hatred againſt the Romans, and having ſettled 
the inteſtine troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity to ins. 
ſpire his ſon, though but nine years old, with his own ——— For 
this purpoſe he ordered a ſolemn ſacrifice to be offered to Jupiter, and 
leading his ſon to the altar, aſked him whether he was willing to attend 
him in his expedition againſt the Romans; the courageous boy, not only 
D 3 conſented 
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priſoners. He maintains in the ſenate, the propriety | 
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| $2 INTRODUCTION. . 
' conſented to po, but conjured his father by the „ „to form Rim 
; to victory, — teach him the art of 5 ee at I will joyfully do, 
5 lied Hamilcar, and with all the care of a Ether who loves you, if you 
| k will ſwear upon the altar to be an eternal enemy to the Romans. - Hanni- 
{21 bal readily complied, and the ſolemnity of the ceremony, and the ſacredneſi 
e of the oath, made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, as nothing afterwards 
1. could ever efface, Being JO general at twenty-five years of 
5 age, he croſſes the Ebro, the Pyrenees, and the Alps, and in a 
Fi moment falls down upon Italy. The loſs of four battles threatens the fall 
Ti of Rome. Sicily ſides with the conqueror. Hieronymus, king of 
44. Syracufe, declares againſt the Romans, and almoſt all Italy abandons 
them. In this extremity Rome owed its preſervation to three great men, 
Fabius Maximus, deſpifing popular clamour, and the military ardour of his 
countrymen, declines coming to an engagement. The ſtrength of Rome has 
time to recover. Marcellus raiſes the fiege of Nola, takes Syracuſe, and 
tevives the droopitig ſpirits of his troops. The Romans admired the cha- 
racter of theſe great men, but ſaw ſomething more divine in the young Sci- 
| pio. The ſucceſs of this young hero confirmed the popular opinion, that he 
1 was of divine extraction, and held converſe with the gods. At the 
* 210. age of four and twenty, he flies into Spain, where both his facher 
1 and uncle had loſt their lives, attacks New Carthage, and carries it at 
the firſt aſſault. Upon his arrival in Africa, kings ſubmit to him, Car- 
thage trembles in her turn, and ſees her armies defeated. Hannibal, fixteen 
pyears victorious, is in vain called home to defend his country. Car- 
ed thage is rendered tributary, gives hoſtages, and engages never to 
enter upon a war, but with the conſent of the Roman people. After the 
conqueſt of Carthage, Rome had inconſiderable wars but great victories; 
before this time its wars were great, and its victories inconfiderable. At 
this time the world was divided, as it were, into two parts; in the one 
fought the Romans and Carthaginians ; the other was agitated by thoſe 
quarrels which had laſted fince the death of Alexander the Great. 'Theit 
dene of action was Greece, Egypt, and the Eaft. The ſtates of Greece 
hiad once more diſengaged themſelves from a foreign yoke. They were 
divided into three confederacies, the Etolians, Acheans, and Beotians; W 
each of theſe was an aſſociation of free cities, which had aſſemblies and 
magiſtrates in common. Of them all the Etolians were the moſt conſidet · WW 
| able. The kings of Macedon maintained that ſuperiority, which, in anci- 
1 ent times, when the balance of power was little attended to, a great prince WF 
| naturally poſſeſſed over his leſs powerful neighbours. Philip, the preſent . 
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monarch, had rendered himſelf odious to the Greeks, by ſome unpopulat 
and tyrannical ſteps; the Etolians were moſt irritated ; and hearing the 
fame of the Roman arms, called them into Greece, and overcame , Philip 
by their affiſtance. The victory, however, chiefly redounded to the ad-. 
vantage of the Romans. The Macedonian garriſons were obliged 0 
| evacuate Greece: the cities were all declared free; but Philip became: 6 
[ih ' tributary to the Romans, and the ſtates of Greece became their dependants. . 
th 
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| The Etolians, diſcovering their firſt error, endeavoured to remedy it by 

it another ſtill more dangerous to themſelves, and more advantageous to the 

Romans. As they had called the Romans into Greece to. defend them be 
againſt Philip, they now called in Antiochus, king of Syria, to defend 6 
them againſt the Romans. The famous Hannibal too had rgcourſe to the e 
fame prince, who was at this time the moſt powerful in the Eaſt, and th 

- the ſuccef{or to the dominions of Alexander in Afta,”” But Antiochus did 
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INTRODUCTION. 53 
not follow his advice ſo much, as that of the Etolians; for. inſtead of re- 
newing the war 1n Italy, where Hannibal, from experience, judged the 
lo, Romans to be moſt vulnerable, he landed in Greece with a ſmall y of | 


du troqps, and being overcome without difficulty, fled over into Afia. In 
— this war the Romans made uſe of Philip, for conquering Antiochus, as 
— they had before done of the Etolians for conquering Phi » They now 


| urſue Antiochus, the laſt object of their reſentment, into Aha, and g. 
$ of — vanquiſhed him by ſea and land, compel him to ſubmit to 
1 an infamous treaty. In theſe conqueſts the Romans ſtil allowed the ancient 
g inhabitants to poſſeſs their territory; they did not even change the form of 
rument: the conquered nations became the allies of the Ro o- 
ple, which, however, under a ſpecious name, concealed the mol ſervile of 
all conditions, and inferred, that they ſhould ſubmit to whatever was 
required of them. When we reflect on theſe eaſy conqueſts, we have rea- 
hat bon to be aſtoniſhed at the refiltance which the Romans met with from a 


— barbarous prince, Mithridates king of Pontus. This monarch however 1 
<0: had great reſources. His kingdom, bordering on the inacceſſible moun- 3 
* tains of Caucaſus, abounded in a race of men, whoſe minds were not en- 1 
— ervated by pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm and vigorous. 9 
— The different ſtates of Greece and Afia, who now began to feel the 
cher weight of their yoke, but had not ſpirit to ſhake it off, were tranſported Y 
at finding a prince, who dared to ſhew himſelf an enemy to the Romans, | 
Cr. and chearfu ly ſubmitted to his protection. Mithridates, however, was 0 
en compelled to yield to the ſuperior ſtar of the Romans. Vanquiſhed ſucceſſively | 
Car- by Sylla and Lucullus, he was at length ſubdued by Pompey, and 9 
* 95 {tripped of his dominions and of his life. In Africa the Roman 65. 1 
1 tue arms met with equal ſucceſs. Marius in conquering Jugurtha, made all 1 
— ſecure in that quarter. Even the barbarous nations beyond the 1 
, - Alps, began to feel the weight of the Roman arms. Gallia Nar- $6.4 'n 


thoſe bonenſis had been reduced into a province. The Cimbri, Teutones, 
and other northern nations of Europe, broke into this part of the | 

| empire. The ſame Marius, whoſe name was fo terrible in Africa, made 1 

reect BY the north of Europe to tremble. The Barbarians retired to their 

wilds and deſerts, leſs formidable than the Roman legions. But 

-— while Rome conquered the world, there ſubſiſted an internal war within 

her walls. This war had ſubſiſted from the firſt periods of the govern- 

ment. Rome, after the expulſion of her kings, enjoyed but a nominal 

liberty. The deſcendants of the ſenators, who were diſtinguiſhed by the 


11. iq 


„ name of Patricians, were inveſted with ſo many odious privileges, that 
re ml the people felt their dependance, and became determined to ſhake it off. | 
ag the A-thouſand diſputes on this ſubject aroſe betwixt them and the Patricians, 1 


DP which always terminated in favour of liberty. 
p 4 Theſe diſputes, however, while the Romans preſerved their virtue, i 
ed wil ere not attended with any dangerous conſequences. The Patricians, 1 
who loved their country, chearfully parted with ſome of their privileges to * 
ſatisfy the people; and the people, on the other hand, though they ob- 4 
tained laws, by which they might be admitted to enjoy the firſt offices of 3 
the ſtate, and though they had the power of nomination, always named 1 
Patricians, But when the Romans, by the conqueſt of foreign nations, 
became acquainted with all their luxuries, and refinements ; when the 
became tainted with the effeminacy and corruption of the eaſtern courts, 
and ſported with every thing juſt and honourable, in order to obtain them, 
the tate, torn by the factions * its members, and without * 
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on either ſide, to keep it together, became a prey to its own children, 
Hence the bloody ſeditions of the Gracchi, which paved the way for an 
inextinguiſhable hatred between the nobles and commons, and made it 
eaſy for any turbulent demagogue, to put them in action againſt each 
other. The love of their country was now no more than a ſpecious name; 
the better ſort were too pip and effeminate to ſubmit to the rigours 
of military diſcipline, and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs of the re- 
public, were no longer citizens, 'They knew none but their commander ; 
under his banner they fought and conquered and plundered, and for him 
they were ready to die. He might command them to embrue their hands 
in the blood of their country. They who knew no country but the camp, and 
no authority but that of their general, were ever ready to obey him. The 
multiplicity of the Roman conqueſts, however, which required their — 
ing on foot ſeveral armies at the ſame time, retarded the ſubverſion of the 
republic. Theſe armies were ſo many checks upon each other. Had it 
not been for the ſoldiers of Sylla, Rome would have ſurrendered its liberty 
to the army of Marius. EF 
Julius Cæſar at length appears. By ſubduing the Gauls, he gained 
his country the moſt uſeful conqueſt it ever made. Pompey, his 
58. only rival, is overcome in the plains of Pharſalia. Cæſar victorious 
48. appears in a moment all over the world, in Egypt, in Aſia, in 
" Mauritania, in Spain, in Gaul, and in Britain: conqueror on all 
ſides, he is acknowledged maſter at Rome, and in the whole empire. Bru- 
tus and Caſſius think to give Rome her liberty, by ſtabbing him 
43* in the ſenate hoyſe. But they only ſubje& her to tyrants, who, 
without his clemency or abilities, were not inferior in ambition. The 
republic falls into the hands of Mark Anthony; young Cæſar Oc. ih | 
31. tavianus, nephew to ares Cæſar, wreſts it from him by the ſea ff © 
fight at Actium; there is no Brutus nor Caſſius, to put an end to his life. I \ 
The friends of liberty have killed themſelves in deſpair, and Octavius, t 
under the name of Auguſtus, and title of emperor, remains the undiſturb» Ih 
ed maſter of the empire, During theſe civil commotions, the Romans ſtill Ih 
preſerved the glory of their arms among diſtant nations, and while it wa / 
unknown who ſhould be maſter at Rome, the Romans were without dif. 
ute the maſters of their world; the military diſcipline and valour aboliſhed f 
all the remains of the Carthaginian, the Perſian, the Greek, the Aſſyrian, WW * 
and Macedonian glory, and they were now only a name. No ſooner Ire 
therefore was Octavius eftabliſhed on the throne, than embaſſadors from all IQ *" 
quarters of the known world, crowd tg make their ſubmiſſions. Ethiopu 0 
1ues for peace, the Parthians, who had been a moſt formidable enemy, IW ** 
court his friendſhip, the Indies ſeek his alliance, Pannonia acknowledges the 
him, Germany dreads him, and the Weſer receives his laws. 
Victorious by ſea and land, he ſhuts the temple of Janus. The 
15 Whole earth lives in peace under his power, and Jeſus Chriſt come 
7. into the world. 
Having thus traced the progreſs of the Roman government, while it . Pen 
mained a republic, our plan obliges us to ſay a Fw words with regard to 
the arts, ſciences, and manners of that people. During the firſt ages d 
the republic, the Romans lived in a total neglect, or rather contempt o 
all the elegant improvements of life. War, politicks, and agniculturF' 
were the only arts they ſtudied, becauſe they were the only arts they 
eſteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, the Romans, having no 
enemy to dread from abroad, began to taſte the ſweets of ſecurity, and u ere 
F cultiva 
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i the arts. Their progreſs however dual as in 
— ä — have deſcribed. The — 2 get at par > 


it them lin poſſeſſion of every thing moſt rare, curious or elegant. Aſia, 
ch which was the next victim, offered all its ſtores, and the Romans, from 
e; the moſt ſimple people, ſpeedily became acquainted with the arts, the 
rs luxuries, and refinements of the whole earth. Eloquence they had always 
re- cultivated as the high road to eminence and preferment. The orations of 


r; Cicero are only inferior to thoſe of Demoſthenes, which, according to 


im all our ideas, are perſect uQtions. In poetry Virgil yields only to 
ds Homer, whoſe verſe, like the proſe of Demoſthenes, is perfect and inimi- 
ind table. Horace, however, in his ſatires and 2 had no model among 
"he che Greeks, and ſtands to this day unrivalled in that ſpecies of writing. 
e In hiſtory the Romans can boaſt- of Livy, who poſſeſſes all the natural 
he eaſe of 4 and is more deſcriptive, more eloquent and ſenti- 
| it mental. Tacitus indeed did not flouriſh in the Auguſtan age, but his 
erty WW works do himſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace bis country 
and human nature, whoſe corruption and vices he paints in the mot 
ned friking colours. In philoſophy, if we except the works of Cicero, and 
his che ſyſtem of the Greek philoſopher Epicurus, deſcribed in the nervous 
ious poetry of Lucretius, the Romans, during the time of the republic, made 
\ in not the leaſt attempt. In tragedy, __ never produced any thing excel- 
1 all W lent; and Terence, though remarkable for purity of ſtyle, wants that 
Bru. WY comica vis, or lively vein of humour, which diſtinguiſhed the Greek come- 
him WW dians, and which diſtinguiſhes our Shakeſpeare. 
ho, We now return to our hiſtory, and are arrived at an æra, which preſents 
The us with a ſet of monſters, under the name of emperors, whoſe hiſtories, a 
Ot · ¶ few excepted, diſgrace human nature. They did not indeed aboliſh the forms 


ſea. Nof the Roman republic, tho” they extinguiſhed its liberties, and while they 


life, were — the moſt unwarrantable cruelties upon their ſubjects, they 
vius, themſelves were the ſlaves of their ſoldiers. They made the world tremble, 
turd: vhile they in their turn trembled at the army. Rome, from the time of 
. fill MW Auguſtus, became the moſt deſpotic empire that ever ſubſiſted in Europe. 
t was jo form an idea of their government, we need only recal to our mind the 
tation of Turkey at preſent. It is of no importance therefore to con- 
liſhed der the character of the emperors, ſince they had no power but what 
yrian, zroſe from a mercenary ſtanding army, nor to enter into a detail with 
ooner regard to the tranſactions of the court, which were directed by that caprice, 
m all and cruelty and corruption, which univerſally prevail under a deſpotic 
niopia {I government. When it is ſaid that the Roman republic conquered the 
nemy, MW »071d, it is only meant of the civilized part of it, chiefly in Greece, Car- 
ledges wage, and Afia. - A more difficult taſk ſtill remained, for the emperors 
to ſubdue the barbarous nations of Europe; the Germans, the Gauls, the 

Britons, and even the remote corner of Score, for though theſe coun- 
tries had been diſcovered, they were not effectually ſubdued by the Roman 
generals. Theſe nations, though rude and ignorant, were brave and inde- 
pendent. It was rather from the ſuperiority of their diſcipline than of their 
courage, that the Romans gained any advantage over them. 'The Roman 
ars, with the Germans, are deſcribed by Tacitus, and from his accounts, 
zough a Roman, it is eaſy to diſcover with what bravery they fought, 
and with what reluctance they ſubmitted to a foreign yoke. From the 
dbltinate reſiſtance of the Germans, we may judge of the difficulties the 
Romans met with in ſubduing the other nations — Europe. The conteſts 
and u ere on both ſides bloody; the countries of Europe were ſucceſſively laid 
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| waſte, the inhabitants periſhed in the field, many were carried into ſlavery, 


ſpring and force. It contained within itſelf the feeds of diffolution ; and 
"ol 
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and but a feeble remnant ſubmitted to the Roman power. 
neſs 'of mankind. The 


of affairs was extremely unfavourable to the hap 
barbarous nations, indeed, from their intercourſe with - the Romans, ac- 
quired ſome taſte for the arts, ſciences, language, and manners, of their 
new maſters. Theſe however were but miſerable conſolations for the loſs 
of liberty, for being deprived of the uſe of their arms, for being over. 
awed by mercenary ſoldiers kept in pay to reſtrain them, and for being 
delivered over to rapacious governors, who plundered them without mercy, 
The only circumftance which eould fupport them under theſe complicated 
calamities, was the hope of ſeeing better days. 

The Roman empire, now ſtretched out to ſuch an extent, had loſt it 


violent irruption of the Goths and Vandals, and other Barbarians, 
haſtened its deſtruction. Theſe herce tribes, who came to take vengeance 
on the empire, either inhabited the various provinces of Germany, which 
had never. been ſubdued by the Romans, or were ſcattered over the vaſt 
countries of the north of Europe, and north-weſt of Aſia, which are now 
inhabited by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of the Ruſſian 
empire, and the Tartars, They were drawn from their native country, 
by that reſtleſsneſs which actuates the minds of Barbarians, and makes 
them rove from home in queſt of plunder, or new ſettlements. The firſt 
invaders met with a powerful reſiſtance from the ſuperior diſcipline of the 
Roman legions ; but this, inſtead of daunting men of a ſtrong and impe- 
tuous temper, only rouſed them to vengeance. They return to their 
companions, acquaint them with the unknown conveniencies and luxuries 
that abounded in countries better cultivated, or blefſed with a milder 
climate than their own ; they acquaint them with the battles they had 
fought, of the friends they had loſt, and warm them with reſentment 
againſt their opponents. Great bodies of armed men, (ſays an elegant 
hiſtorian, in deſcribing this ſcene of deſolation) with their wives and chil- 
dren, and ſlaves and flocks, iſſued forth, like lar colonies, in queſt of 
new ſettlements. New adventurers followed them. The lands which 
they deſerted were occupied by more remote tribes of Barbarians. Thee, 
In their turn, puſhed forward into more fertile countries, and like a torrent 
continually. increafing, rolled on, and fwept every thing before them. 
Wherever the Barbarians marched, their rout was marked with blood. They 
ravaged or deſtroyed all around them. They made no diſtinction between what 
was ſacred, and what was profane. They r ed no age, or ſex, or rank, 
If a man was called upon to fix upon the period, in the hiſtory of the world, 
during which, the condition of the human race was moſt calamitous and a. 
flicted, he would, without heſitation, name that which elapſed from the death 
of Theodoſius the Great, A. D. 395, to the eſtabliſhment of the Lombard 
in Italy, A. D. 571, The contemporary authors, who beheld that ſcene of 
de ſolation, labour, and are at a loſs for expreſſions to deſcribe the horror d 
it. The ſcourge of God, the deftreyer of nations, are the dreadful] epithets bf 
which they diſtinguiſh the moſt noted of the barbarous leaders. 
- Conſtantine, who was emperor about the beginning of the fourth cen 
tury, and who had embraced Chrifttanity, changed the feat of empir 
from Rome to Conſtantinople. This occaſioned a prodigious alteration. 
The weſtern and eaſtern provinces were ſeparated from each other, 8nd 
governed by different fovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman 3 


f 
| 
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from the Rhine and the Danube to the eaſt, threw down the weſtern bar- 


tiers of the empire, and laid it open to the invaders, | 
Rome (now known by the name of the Weſtern Empire, in contradiſ- 
inction to Conſtantinople, which, from its fituation, was called the 
tern Em _ weakened by this diviſion, becomes a prey to the barba- 
rous — ts antient glory, vainly deemed immortal, is effaced, and 
Adoaces, a Barbarian chieftain, fits on the throne of the Cæſars, 
Theſe irruptions into the empire, were gradual and ſucceſſive. The 
immenſe fabric of the Roman empite was the work of many ages, and 
ſeveral centuries were employed in demaliſhing it. The antient diſcipline 
of the Romans, in military affairs, was ſd efficacious, that the remains of 
it deſcended to their ſucceſſors, and muſt have proved an over-match for 
all their enemies, had it not been for the vices of their emperors, and the 
univerſal corruption of manners among the people. Satiated with the 
luxuries of the known — the emperors on _ A — to find — 
vocatives, The moſt diftant regions were ored, the ingenui 
— was exerciſed, and the 5 — of — — wana he. 
favourite diſh, The tyranny, and the univerſal depravation of mannert 
that prevailed under the emperors, or as they are called Cæſars, could 
only be ualled by the harbarity of thoſe nations, who overcame them. 

T $ the cloſe of the ſixth century, the Saxons, a German nation; 
were maſters of the ſouthern, and more fertile provinces of Britain; the 
Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; Goths, of Spain ; the 
Goths and Lombards, of Italy, and the adjacent provinces, Scarce any 
yeſtige of «the Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts or literature remained. 
New forms government, new laws, new manners, new dreſſes, new 
languages, and new names of men and countries, were every where intro- 
4 with : 246 ay, 

From this period till the fixteenth century, Europe exhibited a picture 
of moſt — Gothic barbarity. 7 ſcience, taſte, were 
words ſcarce in uſe during theſe ages. Perſons of the higheſt rank, 
and in the moſt eminent ſtatipns, could not read or write, Many of | 
clergy did not underſtand the breviary which they were obliged daily to 
recite; ſome of them could ſcarce read it. The human mind neglected, 
uncultivated, and deprefled, ſunk into the moſt profound ignorance. The 
ſuperior genius of Charlemagne, who, about the beginning of the ninth 
century, governed France, — with part of meg and Alfred the 
Great in England, endeavoured to diſpel this darkneſs, and gave their 
ſubjects a ſhort glimpſe of light. But the ignorance of the age was too 

owerful for their efforts and inſtitutions. The darkneſs returned, and 
ſettled over Europe more thick and heavy than formerly. I 

A new divifion of property gradually introduced a new ſpecies of 
government formerly unknown; which fingular inſtitution is now diſtin- 
. by the name of the Feudal Syſtem. The king or general, who 

d the Barbarians to conqueſt, parcelled out the lands of the vanquiſhed 
among his chief officers, binding thoſe on whom they were beſtowed, to 
follow his ſtandard with a number of men, and to bear arms in his defence. 
The chief officers imitated the example of the ſovereign, and in diſtri- 
buting portions of their lands among their dependants, annexed the 
fame condition to the grant. But though this ſyſtem ſeemed to be admira- 
bly calculated for defence againſt a foreign enemy, it degenerated into a 
lylem of oppreffion, e | mY 


— 


The 


The uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded and intolerable.” They 
reduced the great body of the people into a ſtate of actual ſervitude. They 
were deprived -of the natural and moſt unalicnable rights of humanity. 
They were ſlaves fixed to the foil, which they cultivated, and together 
with it were transferred from one proprietor to another, by ſale, or by 
conveyance. Every offended baron, or chieftain, buckled on his armour, 
and ſought redreſs at the head of his vaſſals. His adverſaries met him-in 
like hoſtile array. The kindred and dependants of the flor, as well 
as of the defender, were involve in the quarrel. - They had not even the 
liberty of remaining neuter *®. \ ' 

The monarchs of Europe ved the encroachments of their nobles 

with impatience. They declared, that as all men were by nature free 
born, they determined it ſhould be ſo in reality as well as in name. In 
order to create ſome power, that might counterbalance thoſe potent vaſ. 
fals, who, while they enſlaved the people, controuled or gave law to the 
crown, a plan was adopted of conferring new privileges on towns. Theſe 
privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude, and formed them into corpo- 
_ rations, or bodies politic, to be governed by a council and magiſtrates of 
their own nomination. a | bis ; 

The acquiſition of liberty made ſuch a happy change in the condition 
of mankind, as rouſed them from that ſtupidity and inaction into which 
they had been ſunk by the wretchedneſs of their former ſtate. A ſpirit 
of induſtry revived ; commerce became an object of attention, and began 
to flouriſh. | 

Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commerce, and to 
renew the intercourſe between different nations. Conſtantinople, the 
capital of the eaſtern, or Greek empire, had eſca the ravages of the 
Goths and Vandals, who overthrew that of the weſt. -In this city, ſome 
remains of literature and ſcience were preſerved : this too, for many ages, 
was the great emporium of trade, and where ſome reliſh for the precious 
commodities and curious manufactures of India was retained, They com- 
municated ſome knowledge of theſe to their neighbours in Italy ; and the 
cruſades, which were begun by the Chriſtian powers of Europe with a 
view to drive the Turks from Jeruſalem, opened a communication between 
Europe and the Eaſt. Conſtantinople was the general place of rendez- 
vous for the Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſtine or on their return 
from thence. Though the object of theſe expeditions was conqueſt and 

1s not commerce, and though the iffue of them proved unfortunate, their 
4 commercial effects were both beneficial and permanent. 

Soon after the cloſe of the holy war, the mariners compaſs was invented, 
which facilitated the communication between remote nations, and 2 
them nearer to each other. The Italia ſtates, particularly thoſe of Ve- 
nice and Genoa, began to eſtabliſh a regular commerce with the Eaſt, 
and the ports of Egypt, and drew from thence all the rich productions of 
4 114 India. Theſe commodities they diſpoſed of to great r among 
7 1130 the other nations of Europe, who began to acquire ſome taſte of elegance, N vo 
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unknown to their predeceſſors, or deſpiſed by them. During the 12th H fn 
and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe was almoſt in the hands du tha 
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„ This Gothic ſyſtem Mill prevails in Poland: a remnant of it continued in the High- T 
lands of Scotland fo late as the year 1748. And even in England, a country renowned for prof 
civil and religious liberty, ſome reli: ks of theſe Gothic inſtitutions are perceivable a 


this day. 
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the Italians, more commonly known in thoſe ages by the name of Lom- 


bards. Companies or ſocieties of Lombard merchants ſettled in every 
difterent kingdom; they became the carriers, the manufacturers, and the 
bankers of Europe. One of theſe companies ſettled in London; hence 
the name of Lombard Street. * 

While the Italians in the ſouth of Europe cultivated trade with ſuch 
induſtry and ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened in the North towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century. As the Danes, Swedes, and other 
nations around the Baltic, were at that time extremely barbarous, and 
infeſted that ſea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubec and 
Hamburgh, ſoon after they had began to open ſome trade with the Italians, 
to enter into a league of mutual defence. They derived ſuch advantages 
from this union, that other towns acceded to their confederacy ; and, in 
a ſhort time, eighty of the moſt conſiderable cities, ſcattered through 
thoſe valt countries of Germany and Flanders which ſtretch from the bottom 
of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in an alliance, called the 
Hanſeatic League; which became ſo formidable, that its alliance was 
courted, and its — was dreaded by the greateſt monarchs. The 
members of this powerful aſſociation formed the firſt ſyſtematic plan of 
commerce known in the middle ages, and conducted it by common laws 
enacted in their general aſſemblies. They ſupplied the reſt of Europe with 
naval ſtores; and pitched on different towns, the moſt eminent of which 
was Bruges, in Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed ſtaples, in which their 
commerce was|regularly carried on. Thither the Lombards brought the pro- 
ductions of India, together with the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged 
them for the more bulky, but not leſs uſeful commodities of the North, 

As Bruges became the center of communication between the Lombards 
and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city to 
ſuch extent as well as advantage, as ſpirited among them à general 
habit of induſtry, which long rendered Flanders and the adjacent provin- 
ces the moſt opulent, the moſt populous, and beſt cultivated countries in 
Europe. 

— with the flouriſhing ſtate of theſe provinces, of which he diſco- 
vered the true cauſe, Edward III. of England, endeavoured to excite a 
ſpirit of induſtry among his own ſubjects, who, blind to the advantages 
of their ſituation, and ignorant of the ſource from which opulence was 
deſtined to flow into their country, totally neglected commerce, and did 
not even attempt thoſe manufactures, the materials of which they fur- 
niſhed to foreigners. By alluring Flemiſh artiſans to ſettle in his do- 
minions, as well as by many wiſe laws for the encouragement and re- 
gulation of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen manufactures of 
England; and firſt turned the active and enterprizing genius cf his peo- 
ple towards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliſh to the firlt rank among 
commercial nations. 

The Chriſtian princes, after their great loſſes in the cruſades, endea- 
voured to cultivate the friendſhip of the great khans of Tartary, whoſe 
lame in arms had reached the moſt remote corners of Europe and Afia, 
that they might be ſome check upon the Turks, who had been ſuch ene- 
mies to the Chriſtian name; and who, from a contemptible handful of 
wanderers, ſerving occaſionally in the armies of contending princes, had 
begun to extend their ravages over the fineſt countries of Aſa | 

The Chriftian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks, a wandering 
profeſſion of men, ,who, impelled by zeal, and undaunted by difliculties 
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and danger, found their way to the remote courts of theſe infidels.” The 
Engliſh philoſopher, Roger Bacon, was ſo induſtrious as to collect from 
their relations, or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which are 
to be found in Purchas's Pilgrims, and other books of travels. The firſt 

ular traveller of the monkiſh kind, who committed his diſcoveries to 
writing, was John du Plant Carpin, who, with ſome of his brethren, 
about the year 1246, carried a letter from pope Innocent w the 
khan of Tartary, in favour of the Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince's ex. 
tenfive dominions. Soon after this, a ſpirit of travelling into Tartary 
and India became general; and it would be no difficult matter to prove 
that many Europeans, about the end of the fourteenth century, ſerved in 
the armies of Tamerlane, one of the greateſt- princes of Tartary, whoſe 
conqueſts reached to the moſt remote corners of India; and that they in- 
troduced into Europe the uſe of gunpowder and. artillery ; the diſcovery 
made by a German chymiſt being only partial and accidental. 

After the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing power of the 
Turks, had checked their progreſs, the Chriſtian adventurers, upon their 
yeturn, magnifying the vaſt riches of the Eaſt Indies, inſpired their 
countrymen with a ſpirit of adyenture and diſcovery, and were the firk 
that rendered a paſſage thither by fea probable and practicable. The Por. 
tugueſe had been always famous for their application to maritime affairs; 
and to their diſcovery of the Cape of Good-Hope, Great-Britain is at 
this day indebted for her Indian commerce, 

At firſt they contented themſelves with ſhort v , creeping along 
the coaſts of Africa, diſcovering cape after cape ; — by making a gras 
dual progreſs ſouthward, they, in the year 1497, were ſo fortunate as to 
ſail beyond the cape, which opeged a paſſage by ſea to the eaſtern ocean, 
and all thoſe countries known by the names of India, China and Japan. 

While the Portugueſe were intent upon a paſſage to India by the eaſt, 
Columbus, a native of Genoa, conceived a projett of ſailing thither by 
the weſt. His propoſal being condemned by his countrymen as chimen. 
cal and abſurd, he laid his ſcheme ſucceſſively before the courts of France, 
England, and Portugal, where he had no better ſucceſs. Such repegted 
diſappointments wou!d have broken the fpirit of any man but Columbus 
The expedition required expence, and he had nothing to defray it. Spait 
was now his only reſource, and there, after eight years attendance, he 
ſucceeded, through the intereſt of queen Iſabella, who raiſed money upo 
— 2 to defray the expences of his expedition, and to do honour 9 

er ſex. . 
Columbus now ſet ſail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon the 

oft adventurous attempts ever undertaken by man, and in the fate d 
which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. a ; 

In this voyage he had a thouſand difficulties to contend with, and by 
ſailors, always diſcontented, began to inſiſt upon his return, threatnung 
in caſe of refuſal, to throw him overboard ; but the firmneſs of the com- 
mander, and the diſcovery of land, after a paſtage of 33 days, put at 
end to the commotion. From the appearance of the natives, he found Þ 
his ſurprize, that this could not be the Indies he was in queſt of, and 
which he ſoon diſcovered to be a new world: of which the reader wil 
find a more circumſtantial account in that part of the following won 
which treats of America. L, BM 

Europe now began to emerge out of that darkneſs into which ſhe hat 
been ſunk fince the ſubverſion of the Roman empire. Th 2 
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from which ſuch wealth was deſtined to flow to the commercial nations of 
Europe, were ſucceeded by others of unſpeakable benefit to mankind, 
The invention of printing, the revival of learning, arts, and ſciences z 
and, laſtly, the happy — in — all diſtinguiſh the 15th 
and 16th century as the firft zra of modern hiſtory, ** It was in theſe 
that the powers of E were formed into one great political ſyſtem, in 
which each tock a ſtation, wherein it has ſince remained, with leſs va- 
riation than could have been ex „ after the ſhocks occaſioned by fo 
many internal revolutions, and ſo many foreign wars, of which we have 
ivenſome account in the hiſtory of each particular ſtate in the following 
eets. The t events which happened then have not hitherto ſpent 
their force. The political principles and maxims then eſtabliſhed, till 
continue to operate; and the ideas concerning the balance of 47 then 
introduced, or rendered general, ſtill influence the councils of European 
nations. | 


From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the concurrence- of ſo 
many rival princes will always prevent any one of them from gaining the 
empire over Europe. But it is no leſs certain, that in contending for ity 

muſt weaken their own force, and may at length render themſelves 
uncapable of defending even their juſt poſſeſſions. The partial conqueſts 
they may make are extremely illuſive; inſtead of promoting, they rather 
oppoſe their deſigns; the more any kingdom is extended, it becomes the 
weaker, and great projects have not been ſo often executed by flow reĩte- 
rated efforts, as in the courſe of a few years, and ſometimes by a — 
expedition. A prince may form a deliberate plan of deſtroying the rights 
of his ſubjects; he may proceed by flow degrees in the execution of it, 
and if he die before it is compleated, his ſucceſſor may purſue the ſame 
ſteps, and avail himſelf of what was done before him. But external con- 
queſts cannot be concealed ; they generally occaſion more fear than harm, 
and are almoſt always leſs ſolid than brilliant. Hence the alarms they ex- 
cite, the confederacies they give occaſion to, by which the prince, who, 
by misfortune, has been a conqueror, is commonly reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremities. This doctrine, however contrary to the prejudices of a power- 
ful and victorious nation,, is one of the beſt eſtabliſhed in rhe ſcience of 
politicks. It is confirmed by examples both ancient and modern. The 
ſtates of Greece, in particular, delivered from the terror of the Perſian 
invaſions, exhibit the ſame truth in a great variety of lights. There was 
not one of the moſt conſiderable of theſe little focieties, but in its tura 
imbibed the frenzy of conqueſt, and in its turn too was reduced by this 
frenzy to the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs *. The modern examples are fo 
well known, that it is almoſt unneceſſary to mention them. Who does not 
know that the houſe of Auſtria + became the terror of all Europe, before it 
excited the pity of Great Britain! Had that family never been un 


The reader who would ſee this ſubject fully illuſtrated, may look at Iſocrutes Ora- 
uon on the Peace; one of the moſt finiſhed models of antient eloquence ; and which con- 
tains a rich fund of political knowledge. 

f Germany, Holland, and all the Low Countries, ſeveral ſtates in Italy, the kingdom 
of Spain, with the yaſt empires of Mexico and Peru, in America, were at the time of the 
reformation governed by Charles V. of the Houſe of Auſtria: territories, which, though 

xceding in riches and extent the moſt powerful empires of antiquity, did not gratif: 

he ambition of that monarch, and his whole reign was a ſcene of hoſtility againft h 
deignbours. One of his ſucceſfore, the prefent empreſs queen, and the repreſentative of that 
tamily, was, however, upon the death of her father, not only &r:pt of her dominions, but 
T<couced ſo low as to be in want of neceſſaries, and contributions wire actually raiſed for her 

2 Great-Britain, whoſe king engaged in her cauſe, and at the cxpence of this nation rein- 
Rated her upcn the imperial throne, | 
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of fear, the- empreſs queen would never have become the object of com. 
France affords an example no leſs ſtriking. The nerves of 

that kingdom were ſtrained ſo far beyond their ſtrength, by an ambitious 

monarch, that it is impoſſible they ſhould acquire their natural tone in 

the courſe of this century. The debility of their late efforts, prove the 


' greatneſs of the evil, and the inefficacy of any remedy which is not flow 


and gradual. | 2 | 
Grear BRTTAIN is at preſent that kingdom in Europe which enjoys 


the greateſt proſperity and glory. She ought to be the more attentive 
therefore to preſerve ſo brilliant an exiſtence. The ſpirit of conqueſt 
neither ſuits with her phyſical ſituation, nor with her political conſtitution, 
Every attempt to extend her dominion, muſt be attended with two infal. 
lible conſequences. The firſt, to alarm her neighbours; the ſecond, to 
augment- her-armies We have ſaid enough to ſhew the danger of the 
one; the other well deſerves to be traced thro? all its effects. The encreaſe 
of taxes, the decay of manufaQtures, that ſpecies of commerce which alone 
is not precarious, are objects which need only to be hinted at.— But the 
augmentation of armies muſt, in ſome future- period, . be attended with a 
conſequence of another kind; that is, the eſtabliſhment of abſolute mo- 
narchy in Great-Britain. The farther our conqueſts are removed from 
home, this danger becomes the greater. Britiſh ſubjects of conſideration 
or property will, in time, grow weary of tranſporting themſelves into 
climates ſcorched by heat, or frozen by cold. Our foreign armies muſt, 
of courſe, be compoſed of men, who, having no moral tie to attach 
them to their native country, will ſoon, by living in a diſtant clime, loſe 
all natural affection for the land in which they were born. This conſe- 
quence ſeems to eſcape ſome of our modern ſtateſmen, guided more per. 
haps by ſentiment than by reaſon, and who, by ſpeeches extremely ſe- 
ductive to human pride or ambition, would inadvertently lead this coun- 
try into a courſe of public meaſures that naturally tends to deſpotiſm. 


— —— 


| PART III. 
or THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION. 


EITY is an awful object, and has ever rouſed the attention of mat. 
kind. But incapable of elevating their ideas to all the ſublimityd 
bis perfections, they have too often brought down his perfections to the 
level of their own ideas, This is more particularly true with regard u 
thoſe nations whoſe religion had no other foundation but the natun 
feelings, and more often the irregular paſſions of the human heart, and 
who had received no light from heaven reſpecting this important objed. 
In deducing the hiſtory of religion, therefore, we muſt make the ſam 
diſtinction which we have hitherto obſerved in tracing the progreſs of arts 
ſciences, and of civilization among mankind. We muſt ſeparate what b 
human from what is divine, what had its origin from particular revels 
tions from what 1s the effect of general laws, and of the unaſſiſted oper 
tions of the human mind. | 
Agreeably to this diſtinction we find that in the firſt ages of the worls 
the religion of the eaſtern nations was pure and luminous. It aroſe fron 
a divine ſource, and was not then disfigured by human fancies or capnc 
In time, however, theſe began to have their influence; the ray of traditio 
was obſcured, and among thoſe tribes which ſeparated at the gre 0 
* 
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n- tance, and in the ſmalleſt numbers, from the more improved ſocieties of 
of men, it was altogether obliterated. | 
us In this ſituation a particular people were ſelected by God himſelf, to be 
in the depoſitories of his laws and worſhip ; but the reſt of mankind were left 
he to form hypotheſes upon theſe ſubjects, which were more or leſs · perfect 
ow according to an infinity of circumſtances, which cannot properly be re- 

duced under any general heads. MS HAN 

055 The moſt common religion of antiquity, that which prevailed the long- 
ive eſt, and extended the wideſt, was Polytheiſm, or the docrine of a plura- 
neſt lity of Gods. The ragę of ſyſtem, the ambition of reducing all the 
on. phænomena of the moral world to a few general principles, has occaſioned 
fal- many imperfect accounts, both of the origin and nature of this ſpecies 
to of worſhip. For without entering into a minute detail, it is impoſſible to 
the give an adequate idea of the ſubje&t ; and what is ſaid upon it in general, 
eaſe muſt always be liable to a great many exceptions, REES | 
one One thing however may be obſerved, that the polytheiſm of the an- 
the WI tients ſeems neither to have been the fruit of philoſophical ſpeculations, 
tha WW nor of disfigured traditions, concerning the nature of the divinity. It 
mo- Bi ſeems to have ariſen during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the rational 
from powers were feeble, and while mankind were under the tyranny of ima- 
tion WF gination and paſſion. It was built therefore ſolely upon ſentiment; as _ 
into WF each tribe of men had their heroes, - ſo likewiſe they had their gods. 
zuſt, WH Thoſe heroes who led them forth to the combat, who preſided in their 
tach WJ councils, whoſe image was engraved on their fancy, whoſe exploits were 
loſe WW imprinted on their memory, even after death enjoyed an exiſtence in the 
onſe · WF imagination of their followers. The force of blood, of friendſhip, of af- 
per · ¶ ſection, among rude nations, is what we cannot eaſily conceive; but the 
y fe- power of imagination over the ſenſes is what all men have in ſome de- 
coun- WF gree experienced. Combine theſe two cauſes, and it will not ap 
| range, that the image of departing heroes ſhould have been ſeen by their 
companions, animating the battle, taking vengeance on their enemies, 
and performing, in a word, the ſame functions which they performed 
when alive. An appearance fo unnatural would not excite terror among 
men unacquainted with evil ſpirits, and who had not learned to fear any 
thing but their enemies. On the contrary, it confirmed their courage, 
mat · ¶ flattered their vanity, and the teſtimony of thoſe who had ſeen it, ſupported 
by the extreme credulity and romantic caſt of thoſe who had not, gained 
an univerſal afſent among all the members of their ſociety.” A ſmall de- 
gree of reflection however would be ſufficient to convince them, that as their 


natural o heroes exiſted after death, it might likewiſe be the caſe of thoſe of 
t, 1 their enemies. Two orders of gods, therefore, would be eſtabliſhed, the 
objet ¶ propitious and the hoſtile ; the gods who were to be loved, and thoſe 
e lam who were to be feared. But time which wears off the impreſſions of tra- 
of a dition, the frequent invaſions by which the nations of antiquity were ra- 


vaged, deſolated or tranſplanted, made them loſe the names, and con- 
found the characters of thoſe two orders of divinities, and form various 
lyſtems of religion, which, tho? warped by a thouſand particular circum» 
ances, give no ſmall indications of their firſt texture and original mate- 
nals. For in general the gods of the antients gave abundant proof of hu- 
an infirmity. They were Abject to all the paſſions of men; they par- 


e world 
oe fron 


capnca{Wook even of their partial affections, and in many inſtances diſcovered 

raditoWPicir preference of one race or nation to all others. They did not eat 

ateſt nd drink the ſame ſubſtances with men; they lived on near and ambro- 
in ; 


ane 


// 


64 INTRODUCTION. . 
ſia; they had a particular pleaſure in ſmelling the ſteam of the ſacrifices, 
and they made love with a ferocity unknown in northern climates, The 
— by which they were worſhipped, naturally reſulted from their cha- 
er. SET 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that the religion of the antients was not 
much connected either with their private behaviour, or with their political 
arrangements. If we except a few fanatical ſocieties, whoſe principle 
Go not fall within our plan, the greater part of mankind were extremely 
4 d.oulerant in their principles. They had their own who watched over 
| them; their neighbours, they imagined, alſo theirs ; and there waz 
room enough in the univerſe for both to live together in good fellowſhip, 

without interfering or joſtling with one another. 

The introduction of Chriſtianity, by inculcating the unity of God, by 
announcing the purity of his character, by explaining the ſervice he re- 
quired of men, produced a total alteration on their religious ſentiments 

and belief. But this is not the place for handling this ſublime ſubjeR, 
It is ſufficient to obſerve here, that a religion, which was founded on the 
unity of the Deity, which admitted of no aſſociation with falſe gods, 
muſt either be altogether deſtroyed, or become the prevailing belief of man- 
kind. The latter was the caſe. Chriſtianity ny way among the ci- 
vilized part of mankind, by the ſublimity of its doQrines and precepts; 
and before it was ſupported by the arm of power, ſuſtained itſelf by the 

9 voice of wiſdom. 

| | The management of whatever related to the church, being naturally 
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conferred on thoſe who had eſtabliſhed it, firſt occaſioned the elevation of 
the clergy, and afterwards of the biſhop of Rome, over all the member; 
of the Chriſtian world. It is impoſſible to deſcribe within our narry 
limits all the concomitant cauſes,\ ſome of which were extremely delicate, 
| X by which this ſpecies of univerſal monarchy was eſtabliſhed. The biſhops 
„ of Rome, by being removed from the controul of the Roman emperor, 
Wil its C then reſiding in Conſtantinople ; by borrowing, with little variation, the 
Witt | religious ceremonies and rites eſtabliſhed among the heathen world, and 
. otherwiſe working on the credulous minds of Barbarians, by whom that 


11. 7 empire began to be diſmembered ; and by availing themſelves of every cit. 
Hy cumſtance which fortune threw in their way, ſlowly erected the fabric of 
11 their power, at firſt an object of veneration, and afterwards of terror, u 
it all temporal princes. The cauſes of its happy diſſolution are more pa 
5 pable, and operated with greater activity. The molt efficacious was the 
15 rapid improvement of arts, government and commerce, which after ma. 
WH + ; n of barbarity, made its way into Europe. The ſcandalous lives of 


14 thoſe who called themſelves the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, their ignoranct 
1 and tyranny, the deſire natural to ſovereigns of delivering themſelte 
TH from a foreign yoke, the 2 — of applying to national objects, the 
14 immenſe wealth which had been diverted to the ſervice of the church it 
14 every kingdom of Europe, conſpired with the ardor of the firlt reformen 
\ and haſtened the progreſs of reformation. The abſurd mummeries eli 
10 bliſhed by the Romiſh clergy in order to elevate their power, and augmes 
their riches, were happily turned into ridicule by men of letters, wg 
on that account, deſerve to be held in everlaſting eſteem, as they conti. 
buted, in a very eminent degree, to that aſtoniſhing event, ſo favourabi 
to the civil as well as to the religious liberties of mankind, „ 
F We ſhall now proceed to the main part of our work, beginning vid 
Europe. Rt M2 2 | | 
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UROPE, though the leaſt extenſive quarter of the globe, is in many 
reſpects that which moſt deſerves our attention. It is in Europe 
that the human mind has made the greateſt progreſs towards its im- 

zrovement; and where the arts, whether of utility or ornament, - the 

ciences both military and civil, have been carried to the greateſt height 
nd perfection. If we except the earlieſt ages of the world, it is in Europe 

e nd the greateſt variety of character, government and manners, and 

om whence we draw the greateſt number of facts and memorials either 

or our entertainment or inſtruction. | | 
Geography diſcovers to us two circumſtances with regard to Europe, 
hich perhaps have had a conſiderable tendency in giving it the ſuperiority 

ver the reſt of the world. Firſt, the happy temperature of its climate, 

o part of it lying within the torrid zone; and ſecondly, the great varie 

f its ſurface, The effect of a modern climate, both on plants and ani- 

als, is well known from experience. The immenſe number of moun- 


| 
| 


'heſe natural boundaries check the progreſs of conqueſt or deſpotiſm, 
hich has always been ſo rapid in the extenſive plains of Africa and the 
aſt : the ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercourſe and commerce between 
ifferent nations; and even the barren rocks and mountains are more fa- 
urable for exciting human induſtry and invention, than the natural un- 
licited luxuriancy of more fertile ſoils. : . 
There is no part of Europe fo diverſified in its ſurface, fo inter- 
pted by natural boundaries or diviſions, as Greece; we have ſeen 
at it was in Greece the human mind began to know and to avail itſelf 
its ſtrength, and that many of the arts ſubſervient to utility or plea» 
re, were invented, or at leaſt greatly improved. What Greece there- 
re is with regard to Europe, Europe itſelf is with regard to the reſt 
the globe, The analogy may even be carried further, and it is 
orth while to attend to it. As antient Greece (for we do not ſpeak of 
reece, at preſent under the unnatural tyranny of Barbarians) was diſtin- 
iſhed above all the reſt of Europe, for the equity of ity Jaws, and the 
edom of its political conſtitution, ſo has Europe in general been re- 
arkable for ſmaller deviations, at leaſt from the * of nature and equa- 
„ than have been admitted in other quarters of the world. Though 
oſt of the European governments are monarchical, we may diſcover, on 
e examination, that there are a theuſand little ſprings, which check 
e force, and ſoften the rigour of monarchy in Europe, which do not 
iſt auy where elſe. In proportion to the number and force of theſe 
ecks, the monarchies of Europe, ſuch as Ruſſia, France, Spain and 
enmark, differ from one another. Beſides monarchies, in which one 
an bears the chief ſway, there are in Europe, ariſtocracies or govern- 
nts of the nobles, and democracies or governments of the people. Ve- 
* 1s an example of the former; Holland, and ſome ſtates of Italy and 
1merland, aftord examples of the latter. There are likewife mixed go- 
mnments, which cannot be aflizned to any one claſs. - Great Britain, 
ch partakes of all the three, is the moſt ſingular inſtance of this kind 
are acquainted with. The other mixed governments in Europe, are 
mpoſed only of two of the ſimple forms, ſuch as Poland, Sweden, __ 
Ko | Ia 


uns, rivers, 'ſeas, &c. which divide the different countries of Europe 
rom one another, is likewiſe extremely commodjous for its inhabitants. 
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66 
ral ſtates of 


r places. 


viewed by 


EUROPE. 


formers of the 16th century. 


The languages of Europe are 


Italy, &c. all which ſhall be explained at length in their pro- 


he Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every part of Europe, 
except Turkey ; but from the various capacities of the human mind, and 
the different lights in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appear, when 
. ons of different educations and paſſions, that religion is di- 
. vided into a number of different ſets, but which may be comprehended 
under three general denominations; 1ſt, The Greek church; 2d, Popery ; 
and zd, Proteſtantiſm : which laſt is again divided into Lutheraniſm, and 
Calviniſm, ſo called from Luther and Calvin, the two diſtinguiſhed re. 


derived from the fix following. The Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic or old German, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic. 


GRAND Dtivistons oF EUROPE. 


1 IS grand diviſion of the earth is ſituated between the 10th degree 

weſt, and the 65th degree eaſt long. from London ; and between 
the 36th and 72d degree of north lat. It is bounded on the north, by 
the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by Aſia; on the ſouth, by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which divides it from Africa ; and on the weſt, by the At- 
lantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America; being 3000 miles long, 
and 2500 broad. It contains the following kingdoms and ſtates. 


|Ringdoms, Length. { Breadth, | Chief City. Diſt. & Bearing] Biff. of Time { Religion 
| | | | from London. | from London, 
1 — 7 
Miles. H M. | 
England 360 300 ndon 0.0 D 6.9 Lutherans 
Scotland 00 150 [Edinburgh 400 N. | © 12 aft, |Calvinifs 
Ireland 285 160 [Dublin 270 N. W. o 26 aft. Luth. Cal. ai_ 
1000 300 [Bergen 540 N. o 24 bef. Lutherans 
240 180 Copenhagen 5oo N. E. o go bef. [Lutherans 
800 goo [Stockholm | 750 N.E 1 10 bef. {Lutherans 
1500 1100 [Peteriburg | 1140 N. E. | 2 4 bef {Greek Chon 
700 680 [Warſaw 760 E. 1 24 bet. Pap. Luth. & 
uncertain Berlin 540 E. © 59 bef. [Luth. & Ca 
Germany " bo 500 [Vienna 600 E I 5 bef. Pap. Luk. l 
Bohemia 300 250 Prague 600 E 1 4 def. Papiſts 
——— ——— — ——— — — — —— — 6ñ——mäö e. — | . 
J Holland 150 100 [Amſterdam 180 E. O 18 bet. Calviniſts 
Flanders 200 2co Eruffels 180 S. E. | © 16 bet. Papiſts 
France | 600 co [Paris 200 S. E. © 9 bet. Papiſts 
Spain 700 5 [Madrid $00 S. '© 17 aft, Papiſts 
Portugal 300 100 [Liſbon $50 S. W. [o 38 aft. Papiſts 
Switzerland 260 100 [Bern | 420 S. E. o 28 bet. [Calvin.&? 
Several 2 Viedmont, Montſerrat, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Tuſcath 
ſmall totes & Turin, Caſal, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Florena 
Popedom 2240 120 Rome 820 S. E. © 52 bef. [Papiſts 
[Naples 280 120 Naples 870 S. E. 1 © bef. |Papifts th 
{Hungary 300 | 200 Buda 780 S. E. 1 17 bef. Papiſts 
Danubian 7 Conitan- 
Provinces c 600 420 tinople | 1320 S. E. | 1 58 bef. ahometn e 
Lit. Tartary] 380 240 Caffa 1500 E. 2 24 bef. Greek G 
{Greece 400 240 [Athens | 1360 S. E. | 1 37 bef. 


DEN MA R K. mn 
"Excluſive of the Britiſh: iſles; mentioned above, Europe contains the 
following principal iſlands : 


: Iceland, in the Northern Seas, ſubject to Denmark. 
n IN THE BALTIC SEA 
1- - 


Zeeland, Funen, Alſen, Femeren, 7 = Rs 
a 1. lad, Falſter, Mona, Bornholm, ſubject * Denmark, 
nd 2. Gothland, Aland, Rugen, — ſubject to Sweden, 


e. 3. Oſel, Dagho,” — — ſubject to Ruſſia. + 
| 4. Uſedom, Wollin, — — ſüubject to Pruſſia. 
k, IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 
1. Ivica, ſubject to Spain. | 
— 2. Majorca, ditto. 


3. Minorca, ſubje& to Great Britain. 

4. Corſica, formerly ſubject to Genoa, now to France. 
ree 5. Sardinia, ſubject to the king of Sardinia. 
den ö. Sicily, ſubject to the king of Naples. | | | 
by WW 7. Archipelago iſlands, ſubje& to Turkey, with the iſland of Candia; 


At. IN THE ADRIATIC AND JONIAN SEA, 
ng, 1. Lieſiena. 2. Corfu. 3. Cepha- 


lonia, 4. Zant, — — 


ſubje& to Venice. 
5. Leucadia, ſubject to the Turks. 8 


ä — 8 py . _ — < * 


DE NM A R K. 


Cal.an Shall, according to my plan, begin this account of his Daniſh ma- 
erans | jeſty's dominions with the moſt northerly ſituations, and divide them 
_ nto four parts: iſt, Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, and the Faro 


k Chur 7 ries. 


Luth. . X 4 

* The dimenſions of theſe countries may be ſeen in the following table. 
. eee | 
—— & 
Luth. uare J 3 *** 
— f Denmark. * & | 3 2 Chief cities; 1 

: = 

iniſts |——— 3 3 J 
17 fatland, 9, 0 155} 98J[Wydurg, 
7 Sleſwick, 2,115] 70| 63]/Sleſwick, ; 

$ © | 
8 2 Zealand, 1,935 60 60 COPENHAGEN, N. Lat, 55—41 
iſts 89 1 E. Lon. 12— 50 
Ide Be | Funen, 768 38 32|Odeniſee, 
— 2 Falſter and Nikoping, | 
vio. A1 2 2 4 3 5 2.20] 27] 12 Naxkaw, 
„ Tuc 7 $3 Femeren, 500 13 Borge, 
a, Flores 13 Alſen, 54 15] 6Sonderborge, 
ſts 8 8 Mona, 39 14 5 Stege, 
— 7 = (Bornholm, 160 20 12jRottomby, 
go the North ſeas, Iceland I. 46, 000 43 5 18 50/Skalholt, 
ſts Norway, 71,400} 750 170|Bergen, 

: Daniſh Lapland, 28,400| 285 172 Wardhuys, pe 
hometu . Phalia, Oldenburg, 1260] 62} 32 Oldenburg; 
reek Chu er Saxony, Stromar, ooo 52 32/Gluckſtat; 
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68 WEST GREENLAND. 


The reader may perceive, that in the above table no calculation it 
made of the dimenſions of Eaſt and Weſt Greenland; becauſe, in fact, 
they are not yet known, or known very umperfe&ly ; we ſhall; however, 
proceed to give the lateſt accounts of them, and from the beſt authorities 
that have come to our hands. | 


EAST ax» WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, ans 
. THE ISLANDS in TREE ATLANTIC OCEAN, 


FAST GREENLAND, 


1 = HE moſt northerly part of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions ; or, 2 

others call it, New Greenland, and the country of Spitzbergen, 
lies between 10 and 11 deg. E. long. and 76 and 80 deg. N. lat. Tho it 
is now claimed by Denmark, it certainly was diſcovered by Sir Hugh Wil. 
loughby, in 1553 ; and is ſuppoſed to be a continuation of Old Green, 
bind. It obtained the name of . from the height and ragged. 
neſs of its rocks. There is a whale-fſhery, chiefly proſecuted by the 
Dutch and ſome Britiſh veſſels, on 1ts coaſts. It likewiſe contains tw 
harboyrs ; one called South Haven, and the other Maurice-Bay; but tis 
inland parts are uninhabited. | 


WEST GREENLAND, 


TES between the meridian of London, and 50 deg. W. long. al 
between 60 and 73 deg. N. lat. 
IxXRHABITAN TS.] By the lateſt accounts from the miſſionaries, en- 
loyed for the converſion of the Greenlanders, their whole numbe 
3 not amount to above 957 ſtated inhabitants: Mr. Crantz, how: 
ever, thinks that the roving ſouthlanders of Greenland may amout 
to about 7000. There is a great reſemblance between the aſpect, mu 
ners, and dreſs of thoſe natives, and the Eſquimaux American, 
from whom they naturally differ but little, even after all the pain 
which the Daniſh and German miſſionaries have taken to conver 
and civilize them. They live in huts during their winter, which is incr- 
dibly ſevere; but Mr. Crantz, who has given us the lateſt and beſt account 
of this country, ſays, that in their Jongeſt ſummer days it is ſo hot that it 
inhabitants are obliged to throw off their ſummer garments. They ha 
no trade, though they have a moſt improveable fiſhery upon their coals 
but they employ all the year either in fiſhing or hunting, in which ti 
are very dextrous. 

Curros:tTiIEs.] The taking of Whales in the ſeas of Greenla 
among the fields of ice that have been increaſing for ages, is one of i 
greateſt curioſities in nature. Theſe fields; or pieces of ice, are, i 
3 more than a mile in length, and upwards of 100 feet 

ickneſs; and when they are put in motion by a ſtorm, nothing can 
_ terrible; the Dutch had 13 ſhips cruſhed to pieces by them in 
eaſon. | 

There are ſeveral kinds of Whales in Greenland; ſome white, 
others black. The black ſort, the grand bay whale, is in moſt eſte 
on account of his bulk, and the great quantity of fat or blubber he af 
which turns to oil. His tongue is about eighteen feet long, incloſes 
long pieces of what we. call whalebone, which are covered 
a kind of hair like horſe-hair ; and on each fide of his tongue are? 


l 


pie 


ICELAND: 6g 


head, but grows leſs from thence to the tail. 

When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, the word is immediately given, 
fall, fall, when every one haſtens from the ſhip to his boat; fix or eight 
men being appointed to a boat, and four or five boats uſually belong to 
one ſhip. 

When they come near the whale, the harpooner ſtrikes him with his 
harpoon (a barbed dart) and the monſter. finding himſelf wounded, runs 
ſwittly down into the deep, and would carry the boat along with him, if 
de they did not give him line faſt enough; and to prevent the wood of the 
boat taking fire by the violent rubbing of the rope on the fide of it, one 


W.. 8 vets it conſtantly with a mop. After the whale has run ſome hundred 
en fathoms deep, he is forced to come up for air, when he makes ſuch a ter- 
del. rible noiſe with his ſpouting, that ſome have compared it to the firing of 
w caynon. So ſoon he appears on the ſurface of the water, ſome of the 
whe harpooners fix another harpoon in him, whereupon he plunges again into 


the deep; and when he comes up a fecond time they pierce him with ſpears 
in the vital parts, till he ſpouts out ſtreams of blood inſtead of water, 
beating the waves with his tail and fins, till the fea is all in a foam, the 
oats continuing to follow him ſome leagues, till he has loſt his ſtrength ; 
nd when he 4s dying, he turns himſelf upon his back, and 1s drawn on 
hore, or to the ſhip, if they be at a diſtance from the land. There they 


;, em nt him in pieces, and by boiling the blubber, extract the oil, if they 
umbe ve conveniences on ſhore; otherwiſe they barrel up the pieces, and 
„ bo- ring them home; but nothing can ſmell ſtronger than theſe ſhips do. 
moutWvery ih is computed to yield between 60 and 100 barrels of oil, of 


! Eaſt Greenland, where theſe whales are taken, the Dutch have in a 
nanner monopolized this fiſhery. 


ICELAND, 


IES between 63 and 68 deg. N. lat. and between 10 and 26 deg. W. 
long. from the meridian of London; extending from eaſt to welt 
bout 720 miles. * 5 
IsHABITANTS.] The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to be about 80,000 ; tho“ 
is thought that they were formerly far more numerous, till the country 


rena depopulated by the ſmall-pox, and peſtilential diſeaſes, They are 
neo ject to the crown of Denmark, and conform to the religion and laws 
_ Norway. His Dauiſh majeſty names their governor, called Staffs-ampt- 

feet Naad; but he appoints a deputy governor, called Amptmaud, who reſides 
__ OO Iceland, at the king's palace of Reſſeſted, on a falary of 400 rix- 
» * lars; and he has magiſtrates under him, both in civil and ſpiritual 


es, The people are naturally hardy, honeſt, and induſtrious. They 
wie themſelves with cheſs and ſinging. In ſome things they differ little 
bm the Danes and Norwegians ; though they have many cuſtoms pecu- 
he affen 7 to themſelves. | 

Teabk.] The commerce of this iſland is monopolized by a Daniſh 
mpany. Its exports confiſt of dried fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, 
et, butter, tallow, train-oil, coarſe woollen cloth, ſtockings, gloves, 
p wool, theep-{cins, lamb-ſkins, fox-furs of various colouis, eider- down, 
| E 3 and 


reces of this whalebone. As to the bones of his body, - they are as 
as an ox's bones, and of no uſe. There are no teeth in his mouth; 
and he is uſually between 60 and 80 feet long ; very thick about the 


he value of 31. or 41. a barrel. Though the Danes claim this country 
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70 NORWAY. 
and feathers. - Their imports conſiſt of timber, fiſhing-lines and hooks, 
tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, brandy, wine, falt, linen, and a little ſilk; 
excluſive of ſome neceſſaries and ſuperfluities for the more wealthy. 
STRENGTH AND REVENUE,] As Iceland affords no bait for avarice 
or ambition, the inhabitants depend entirely upon his Daniſh majeſty'; 
protection: and the revenue he draws from the country, amounts to about 
30, ooo crowns a year. 


THE FARO ISLANDS. 


8 O called from their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferrying 
from one iſland to another. They are about twenty-four in number, 
and lie betwgen 61 and 63 deg. W. long. from London. 'The ſpace of 
this cluſter extends about 60 miles in length, and 40 in breadth, to the 
weſtward of Norway; having Shetland and the Orkneys on the ſouth-eafl, 
and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and north-weſt. The trade and 
income of the inhabitants, who may be about 3000 or 4000, add little a 


* 


nothing to the revenues of Denmark, 


NORWAY. 
Nauk, BOUNDARIES, HE natural fignification of Norway 
AND EXTENT. is, the Northern-way. It is bounded 


on the ſouth by the entrance into the Baltic, cattedthe Scaggerac, 
or Categate; on the weſt and north, by the northern ocean; and o 
the eaſt, it is divided from Sweden by a long ridge of mountains 
called at different parts by different names; as Fillefield, Dofrefield, 
Rundfield, and Dourfield, The reader may conſult the table of dimen- 
fions in Denmark for its extent; but it is a country ſo little known to the 
reſt of Europe, that it is difficult to fix its dimenſions with preciſion, 
CLimaTE.] The climate of Norway varies according to its extent, 
and its expoſiture towards the ſea, At Bergen, the winter is moderats, 
and the ſea is practicable. The eaſtern parts of Norway are common 
covered with ſnow ; and the cold generally ſets in about the middle 
October, with intenſe ſeverity, to the middle of April; the waters being 
all that while being frozen to a conſiderable thickneſs. In 1719, 7000 
Swedes, who were on their march to attack Drontheim, periſhed in tis 
Mow, on the mountains which ſeparate Sweden from Norway; and thei 
bodies were found in different poſtures, But even froſt and ſnow har 
their conveniencies, as they facilitate the conveyance of goods by land 
As to the more northerly parts of this country, called Finmark, the col 
is ſo intenſe, that they are but little known. At Bergen, the longeſt d 
conſiſts of about nineteen hours, and the ſhorteſt about fix. In ſumme 
the inhabitants can read and write at midnight, by the light of the k 
and in the moſt northerly parts, about midſummer, the ſun is continual 
in view. In thoſe parts, however, in the middle of winter, there is oi 
a faint glimmering of light at noon, for about an hour and a half; on 
to the reflection of the ſun's rays on the mountains. Nature, notwi 
ftanding, has been ſo kind to the Norwegians, that in the midſt of the 
darkneſs the ſky is ſo ſerene, and the moon and the aurora boreal!s 
bright, that they can carry on their fiſhery, and work at their ſeveral uad 
in open air. f 
The air is fo pure in ſome of the inland parts, that the inhabits 
live ſo long as to be tired of life ; and cauſe themſelves to be tranſpo 


ks, to 2 leſs ſalubrious air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow-falls, have, however, 
k; ſometimes dreadful effects, and deſtroy whole villages. 

MounTAins.] Norway is reckoned one of the moſt mountainous 
ice countries in the world; fr it contains a chain of unequal mountains 
05 running from ſouth to north: to paſs that of Hardanger, a man muſt 
out travel about ſeventy Englulh miles; and to paſs others, upwards of fifty. 
Dofrefield is counted” the higheſt mountain, perhaps, in Europe. The 
rivers and cataracts which interſe& thoſe dreadful precipices, and are paſ- 
fable only by flight tottering wooden bridges, render travelling in this 
country very terrible and dangerous ; though the government 1s at the 
ber, expence of providing, at different ſtages, houſes accommodated with fire, 
e of light, and kitchen furniture. Detached from this vaſt chain, other im- 

the WI menſe mountains preſent themſelves all over Norway; ſome of them with 
eat, reſervoirs of water on the top; and the whole forming a moſt urprizing 
and landſcape. The activity of the natives, in recovering their ſheep an 
le c goats, when penned up, through a falſe ſtep, in one of thoſe rocks, is 
wonderful, The owner directs himſelf to be lowered down from the top of 
the mountain, - fitting an a croſs ſlick, tied to the end of a long rope; 
and when he arrives at the place where the creature ſtands, he faſtens it to 
the ſame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelf. The caverns that are to 
orway be met with in thoſe mountains, are more wonderful than thoſe, perhaps, 
anded in any other part of the world, though leſs liable to obſervation. One of 
gerne them, called Dolſteen, was, in 1750, viſited 7 clergymen; who 
nd reported, that they proceeded in it till they heard the ſea — over 
their heads; that the paſſage was as wide and high as an ordinary church, 
the fides perpendicular, and the roof vaulted : that they deſcended a 
flight of natural ſtairs; but when they arrived at another, they durſt not 
venture to proceed, but returned; and that they conſumed two candles 
going and returning. 
FoxesTs.] The chief wealth of Norway lies in its foreſts, which fur- 
fiſh foreigners with maſts, beams, planks, and boards; and ſerve beſide 


for all domeſtic uſes ; particularly the conſtruction of houſes, bridges, 


extent, 
der ate, 


monh 
Idle ops, and for charcoal to the founderies. The chief timber growing hete 
; beine ür and pine, elm, aſh, yew, benreed, (a very curious wood) Finch, 
„ v0 eech, oak, eel, or alder, juniper, the aſpin- tree, the comel, or ſloe- 
in ee, haſel, elder, and even ebony; (under the mountains of Kolen) lyme 
nd the end willows. The ſums which Norway receives for timber, are very con- 
ww harWiderable ; but the induſtry of the inhabitants is greatly aſſiſted by the 
by lanourſe of their rivers, and the ſituation of their lakes; which affords 
the co dem not only the conveniency already mentioned, of reh down their 
igeſt d imber, but that of erecting ſaw-mills, for dividing their large beams 
ſumma planks and deals. A tenth of all ſawed timber belongs to his Daniſh 
the kr {Wajelty, and forms no inconſiderable part of his revenue. 
atinul rox ks, ILY Norway contains quarries of excellent marble, 
re is Ol AND MINERALS. | as well as many other kinds of ſtones; and the 
F; oi snet is found in the iron mines. The amianthus, or aſbeſtos, which 
notwiu den its delicate fibres are wove into cloth, are cleaned by the fire, is 
+ of the xewiſe found here : as are cryſtals, granates, amethyſts, agate, thunder- 
orealis Henes, and eagle-ſtones. Gold found in Norway, has been coined into 
ral tafcats. His Baniſh majeſty 15 now working, to great advantage, a filver 
une at Koningſberg; other ſilver mines have been found in different 
habitats of the country; and one of the many filver maſſes that have been 
ranſpo Koyered, weighing 560 pounds, is to be ſeen at the Royal Mu- 
: | E 4 ſeum 


N * 
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pe — — 
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| 4 3 NORWAY. 
8 ſeum at Copenhagen. The lead, copper, and iron mines, are common 
1 in this country: one of the copper- mines at Roraas, is thought to be the 
i | richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe produces quickſilver, falphur, ſalt, 
; and coal- mines; vitriol, allum, and various kinds of loam; the different 


; manufactures of which bring in a large revenue to the crown. 
f Rivers AND LaKkEs.] The rivers and freſh-water lakes in this coun. 
0 try, are well ſtocked with fiſh: and navigable for veſſels of conſiderable 
| burden. The moſt extraordinary circumſtance attending the lakes is, 
that ſome of them contain floating iſlands, formed by the coheſion of 
roots of trees and ſhrubs: and though torn from the main land, bear 
herbage and trees. So late as the year 1702, the noble family ſeat of 
Borge, near Fredericſtadt, ſuddenly funk, with all its towers and battle. 
ments, into an abyſs 100 fathom in depth; and its ſite was inftantly 
filled with a piece of water, which formed a lake 3o0 ells in 
length, and about half as broad. This melancholy accident, by which 
fourteen people and two hundred head of cattle periſhed, was occaſioned 
by the foundation being undermined by the waters of a river, 
 UncomMMOonNUNnIiMALS, All the animals that are natives of Den- 
FOWLS AND FISHES. : mark, are to be found in Norway, with 
an addition of many more. The wild beaſts peculiar to Norway, are the 
elk, the rein-deer, the hares, the rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, 
the fox, the glutton, the leming, the ermine, the martin and the beaver, 
The elk is a tall aſh-coloured animal, its ſhape partaking at once of the 
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| x horſe and the ſtag ; it is harmleſs, and, in the winter, fociak; and their 

1 | f fleſh taſtes like veniſon. The rein-deer is a ſpecies of ſtag ; but we ſhall 
78 18 have occaſion to mention him more particularly afterwarqs. The hare 
14 1 are ſmall; and are ſaid to live upon mice in the winter time, and to 
1 change their colour from brown to white. The Norwegian bears ar 
INH! ſtrong and ſagacious : th kable for not hurting children; bu 
1 ng and ſagacious: they are remarkable for not hurting children; but 

* 1 their other qualities are in common with the reſt of their ſpecies in 
"ts northern countries; nor can we much credit the very extraordinary _ 
it's mens of their ſagacity, recorded by the natives: they are hunted' by little 


1 dogs; and ſome prefer bear hams to thoſe of Weſtphalia, The Norve- 
| ian wolves, though fierce, are ſhy even of a cow or a goat, unles 
impelled by hunger: the natives are dextrous in digging traps for then, 
in which they are taken or killed. The lynx, by ſome called the goupe, 
is ſmaller than a wolf, but as dangerous; they are of the cat-kind, and 
have claws like tygers; they dig under ground, and often undermite 
ſheepfolds, where they make dreadful havock. The ſkin of the lynx 1 
beautiful and valuable: as is that of the black fox. White and red fort 
are likewiſe found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that vi 
animal in other countries; they have a particular way of drawing crab 
aſhore, by dipping their tails in the water, which the crab lays hold of. 
The glutton, otherwiſe called the erven, or vielfras, reſembles a tum 
ſpit dog; with a long body, thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth; his fur 
which is variegated, is ſo precious, that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, 
preſerve the ſkin unhurt: he is bold, and ſo ravenous, that it is ſaid i 
will devour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthens his ſtomach 
ſqueezing himſelf between two cloſe-ſtanding trees: when taken, he has 
been even known to eat ſtone and mortar. The ermine is a little creatuꝶ 
remarkable for its ſhyneſs and cleanlineſs; and few of our readers need! 
be told, that their fur forms a principal part even of royal magnificent 


There is little difference between the martin and a large brown foreſt c. 
| 01 
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only its head and ſnout, are ſharper ; it is very fierce, and its bite dan- 
gerous. I ſhall have occaſion to mention the beaver in treating of North 
lt, America. 


ent No country 2 a greater variety of birds than Norway. The alks 
build upon rocks ; their numbers often darken the air, and the noiſe of 
m- their wings reſembles a ſtorm; their ſize is the bigneſs of a large duck: 
ble thev are an aquatic fowl, and their fleſh is much eſteemed. No fewer 
is, than thirty different kinds of thruſhes reſide in Norway; with various kinds 
of of pigeons, and ſeveral forts of beautiful wild ducks. The Norwegian 
ear cock-of- the-wood, is of a black or dark-grey colour, his eye reſembling 
| of that of a pheaſant; and he is ſaid to be the largeſt of all eatable birds. 
tle. Norway produces two kinds of eagles, the land and the ſea ; the former 
y is ſo ſtrong, that he has been known to carry off a child of two years old: 
in the ſea, or fiſh-eagle, is larger than the other; he ſubſiſts on aquatic food 
nich and ſometimes darts on large fiſhes with ſuch force, that being unable to 
ned free * talons from their bodies, he is dragged into the water and 
drowned. 
Jen- Nature ſeems to have adapted theſe aerial inhabitants for the coaſt of 
with Norway ; and induftry has produced a ſpecies of mankind pecaliarly 
the fitted for making them ſerviceable to the human race : theſe are the bird- 
yn, men, or climbers, who are amazingly dexterous in mounting the ſteepeſt 
aver, rocks, and bringing away the birds and their eggs : the latter are nutritive 
f the food, and are ſometimes parboiled in vinegar ; the fleſh is eaten by the pea- 
their ſants, who generally reliſh it ; while the feathers and down form a profitable 
ſhall commodity. Even the dogs of the farmers in the northern diftrits, are 
hares trained up to be aſſiſtants to thoſe bird-men in ſeizing their prey. 
ad t0 The Scandinavian lakes and ſeas are aſtoniſhingly fruitful in all fiſn that 
S art are found on the ſea-coaſts of Europe, which need not here to be enu- 
« but merated. Some fiſhes in thoſe ſeas, however, have their peculiarities. 
ies I The haac-meeren, is a ſpecies of ſhark ten fathoms in length, and its liver 
ſpec- yields three caſks of train-oil. The tuello-flynder is an exceſſive large 
„litt turbot, which has been known to cover a man who had fallen over-board, 
orvie- to keep him from riſing. The ſeaſon for herring fiſhing is announced to the 
unle's hſhermen by the ſpouting of water from the whales (of which ſeven dif- 
then, WI ferent ſpecies are mentioned) in following the herring ſhoals. The large 
oupes, whale reſembles a cod, with ſmall eyes, a dark marbled ſkin, and white 
d, ard Wi belly : they ſpout out the water, which they take in by inſpiration, thro? 


ermite Wi two holes or openings in the head. They copulate like land-animals, 


ynx ; ſtanding upright in the ſea, A young whale, when firſt produced, is 

foxes about nine or ten feet long; and the female ſometimes brings forth two 
at wih at a birth. The whale devours ſuch an incredible number of ſmall fiſh, 
; crabs I chat his belly is often ready to burſt ; in which caſe he makes a moſt tre- 


d of. mendous noiſe from pain. The ſmaller fiſh have their revenge ; ſome of 
2 tut - hem faſten on his 1 and inceſſantly beat him; others, with ſhar 
his for, i horns, or rather bones on their beal:3, ſwim under his belly, and ſome- 
ows, mes rip it up; ſome are provided with long ſharp teeth, and tear his 
ſaid be teh. Even the aquatic birds of prey declare war againſt him when he 
ach H comes near the ſurface of the water; and he has been known to be ſo 
he ha tortured, that he has beat himſelf to death on the rocks. The coaſts of 
reatur Wl Norway may be ſaid to be the native country of, herrings. Innumerable 
need ute the ſhoals that come from under the ice at the nurth-pole; and about 
i cent te latitude of Iceland divide themſelves into three bodies: one of theſe 
reſt cM apply the Weſtern Ifles and coaſts of Scotland, another directs its courſe 
cu round 
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5 NORWAY. 

round the eaſtern part of Great-Britain down the Channe!, and the third 
enters the Baltic through the Sound. They form great part of the food 
of the common people; and the cod, ling, kabeliau, and torſk-fiſhes, 
follow them, and feed upon their ſpawn; and are taken in. prodigious 
numbers in fifty or ſixty fathoms water: theſe, Specially their roes, and 


=. 


the oil extracted from their livers, are exported and fol 
Bape 3 and above 150,000 people are maintained by the herring and other 
fiſhing on the coaſt of Norway. 'The ſea-devil is about fix feet in length, 
and is ſo called from its monſtrous appearance and voracity. The ſea- 
ſcorpion is likewiſe of a hideous form, its head being larger than its whole 
Ys which is about four feet in length; and its bite is ſaid to be poi- 
onous, 

The moſt ſeemingly fabulous accounts of the ancients, concerning ſea- 
monſters, are rendered credible by the productions of the Norwegian 


ſeas; and the ſea-ſnake, or ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a 


chimera. In 1756, one of them was ſhot by a maſter of a ſhip; its 


head reſembled that of a horfe; the mouth was large and black, as 


were the eyes, a white mane hanging from its neck it floated on the 
ſurface of the water, and held its head at leaſt two feet out of the ſea: 
between the head and neck were ſeven or eight folds, which were very 
thick : and the length of this ſnake was more than a hundred yards, ſome 
ſay fathoms. They have a remarkable averſion to the ſmell of; caſtor ; for 
which reaſon, ſhip, boat, and bark maſters, provide themſelves with 
quantities of that drug, to prevent being overſet ; the ſerpent's olfactory 
nerves being remarkably exquifite, The particularities recounted of this 
animal would be incredible, were they not atteſted upon oath. Egede (a 
very creditable author) ſays, that on the 6th day of July, 1734, a large and 
frightful ſea-monſter raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the water, that its head 
reached above the main-top-maſt of the ſhip ; that it had a long ſharp 
ſnout, broad paws, and ſpouted water like a whale; that the body ſeemed 
to be OE with ſcales; the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled, and the 
lower part was formed like a ſnake. The body of this monſter is faid 
to be as thick as a hogſhead ; his ſkin is variegated like a tortoiſe ſhell; 
and his excrement, which floats upon the ſurface of the water, is corro- 


five, and bliſters the hands of the ſeamen if they handle it. 


I ſhould be under great difficulty in mentioning the kraken, or korven, 


| were not its exiſtence proved ſo ſtrongly, as ſeem to put it out of all doubt, 
Its bulk is ſaid to be a mile and a half in circumference ; and when 


art of it appears above the water, it reſembles a number of ſmall iſlands 
and ſand-banks, on which fiſhes diſport themſelves, and, ſeaweeds grow: 
upon a farther emergement, a number of pellucid antennz, each about 
the height, form, and ſize of a moderate maſt, appear; and by their 
action and re- action he gathers his food, conſiſting of ſmall fiſhes, When 
he ſinks, which he does gradually, a dangerous ſwell of the ſea ſucceeds, 
and a kind of whirlpool is naturally formed in the water. In 1680, 3 
young kraken periſhed among the rocks and cliffs of the pariſh of Al. 
ſlahong ; and his death was attended by fuch a ſtench, that the channel 
where it died was impaſſable. Without entering into any romantic theo- 
ries, we may ſafely ſay, that the exiſtence of this fiſh being proved, ac- 
counts for many of thoſe phænomena of floating iſlands, and tranſitory 
appearances 1n the ſea, that have hitherto been held as fabulous by 


the learned, who could have no idea of ſuch an animal, 1 
e 


to great advan. 
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The mermen and mer-women, hold their reſidence in the Norwegian 


ſeas; but I cannot give credit to all that is related concerning them by 
the natives. The merman is about eight ſpans long, and, undoubtedly, 
has as much reſemblance as an ape has to the human ſpecies ; a high 
forehead, little eyes, a flat noſe, and large mouth, without chin or ears 
characteriſe its head; its arms are ſhort, but without joints or elbows, and 
they terminate in members reſembling a human hand, but of the paw 
kind, and the fingers connected by a membrane: the parts of generation 
indicate their ſexes ; though their under parts, which remain in the wa- 
ter, terminate like thoſe of ſiſnes. The | writ have breaſts, at which 
they ſuckle their young ones. It would far exceed the bounds allotted to 
this article, to follow the Norwegian adventurers through all the different 
deſcriptions which they have given us of their fiſhes : but they are ſo well 
authenticated, that I make no doubt, a new and very ſurprizing theory of 
aquatic animals may in time be formed. 
Cur1osIT1Es.] Thoſe of Norway are only natural. On the coaſt, 
latitude 67, is that dreadful vortex, or whirlpool, called by navigators, 
the naval of the ſea, and by ſome Maleſtrom, or Moſkoeſtrom. The 
iſland Moſkoe, from whence this ſtream derives its name, lies between 
the mountain Hefleggen in Lofoden, and the iſland Ver, which are about 
one league diſtant; and between the iſland and coaſt on each fide, the 
ſtream makes its way. Between Moſkoe and Lofoden, it is near 400 fa- 
thoms deep; but between Moſkoe and Ver, it is fo ſhallow, as not to 
afford paſſage for a ſmall ſhip, When it is flood, the ſtream runs up the 
country between Lofoden and Moſkoe with a boiſterous rapidity ; and 
when it is ebb, returns to the ſea with a violence and noiſe, unequalled by 
the loudeſt cataracts. It is heard at the diſtance of many leagues, and 
forms a vortex or whirlpool of great depth and extent; ſo violent, that 
if a ſhip comes near it, it is immediately drawn irreſiſtibly into the 
whirl and there diſappears ; being abſorbed and carried down to the bot- 
tom in a moment, where it 15 daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks ; and juſt 
at the turn ofebb and flood, when the water becomes ſtill for about a quarter 
of an hour, it riſes again in ſcattered fragments, ſcarcely to be known for 
the parts of a ſhip. When it is agitated by a ſtorm, it has reached veſſels 
at the diſtance of more than a Norway mile, where the crews have thought 
themſelves in perfect ſecurity. Perhaps it is hardly in the | rem. of fancy 
to conceive a ſituation of more horror, than of being thus driven forward 
by the ſudden violence of an impetuous torrent, to the vortex of a 
whirlpool, of which the noiſe and turbulence ſtill increafing as it is ap- 
proached, are an earneſt of quick and inevitable deſtruction; while the 
wretched victims, in an agony of deipair and terror, cry out for that hel 
which they know to be impoſſible ; and fee before them the dreadful abyſs, 
in which they are about to be plunged and daſhed among the rocks at the 
ttom. 
Even animals which have come too near the vortex, have expreſſed the 
utmoſt terror, when they find the ſtream irreſiſtible. Whales are fre- 
uently carried away, and the moment they feel the force of the water, 
they ſtruggle againſt it with all their might, howling and bellowing in a 
frightful manner. The like happens frequently to bears, who attempt to 
ſ im to the iſland to prey upon the ſheep. 


It is the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleftrom is a ſea vortex, which 


attracts the flood under the ſhore of Norway, and diſcharges it again in 
ki? galph of Bothnia; but this opinion is now known to be erroneous, by 
| the 
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76 NOR WAT. 
the return of the ſhattered fragments of whatever happens to be ſucked 
down by it. The large ſtems of firs and pines riſe again ſo ſhivered 
and ſplintered, that the pieces look as if covered with briſtles. The 
whole phznomena are the effects of the violence of the daily ebb and 
flood, occaſioned by the contraction of the ſtream in its courſe between 
the rocks. | 
ProrlLE, LANGUAGE, RELIGION, The Norwegians are a mid. 
AND CUSTOMS OF Nogwar. | ling kind of people, between the 
ſimplicity of the Greenlanders and Icelanders, and the more poliſhed 
manners of the Danes. Their religion is Lutheran ; and they have bi- 
ſhops, as thoſe of Denmark, without temporal juriſdiction. Their vice. 
roy, like his maſter, . is abſolute ; but we may eafily conceive that he 
makes no barbarous uſe of his power, becauſe we know of few or no 
repreſentations or inſurrections of the people againſt it. 

The Norwegians in general, are ſtrong, robuſt, and brave; but quick 
in reſenting real or ſuppoſed injuries. Arbe women are handſome and 
courteous; and the Norwegian forms, both of living, and enjoying pro- 
71 are mild, and greatly reſembling the Saxon anceſtors of the preſent 

ngliſh. Every inhabitant 1s an artizan, and ſupplies his family in all 
its neceſſaries with his own manufaQures; ſo that in Norway, there are 
few, by profeſſion, who are hatters, ſhoe-makers, taylors, tanners, wea- 
vers, carpenters, ſmiths, and joiners. The loweſt Norwegian peaſant is 
an artiſt and a gentleman, and even à poet. They often mix with oat- 
meal the bark of the fir, made into a kind of flower; and they are re- 
duced to very extraordinary ſhifts for ſupplying the place of bread, or fa- 
rinaceous food. The manners of the middling Norwegians, form a pro- 

r ſubject of contemplation even to a philoſopher, as they lead that kind 
of life which we may ſay is furniſhed with plenty; but they are nei- 
ther fond of Juxury, nor dreading penury : this middle ftate prolongs 
their ages ſarprizingly. Though their dreſs is accommodated to their ch- 
mate, yet, by cuſtom, inſtead of guarding againſt the inclemency of the 
weather, they outbrave it; for they expoſe themſelves to cold, without 
any coverture upon their breaſts or necks, A Norwegian of a hundred 
years of age, is not accounted paſt his labour: and in 1733, four couples 
were married, and danced before his Daniſh majeſty at Fredericſhall, 
whoſe ages, when joined, exceeded 800 years. 

The RY ceremonies of the Norwegians contain veſtiges of their for- 
mer paganilm : they play on the violin at the head of the coffin, and 
while the corpſe is carried to the church, which is often done in a boat. 
In ſome places the mourners aſk the dead perſon why he died; whether 
his wife and neighbours were kind to him, and other ſuch queſtions ; fre- 

uently kn2cling down and aſking forgiveneſs, if ever they had offended 
the deceaſed. 

CiTiss.] The principal cities of Norway are Bergen, the capital; 
Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand and Kongſberg, famous for the ſilver mines in 
its neighbourhood 3; Fredericſhall, where Charles XII. of Sweden was 
ſhot in the trenches ; Frederickſtadt, and Drontheim. 

CommzRrce.] We have little to add to this head, different from what 
ſhall be obſerved in our account of Denmark. The duties on their ex- 
ports, moſt of which have becn already recounted, amount to about 
100,000 rixdollars a year. 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] By the beſt calculations, Noru y. 


furniſh out 14,000 excellent icamen, and above 30,000 brave 2 
r 
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added conſiderably to his majeſty's income, by the ſubſidies it 
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fot the uſe of their king, without hurting either trade or agriculture, 


The royal annual revenue from Norway amounts to about 200,000 1. and 
till his preſent majeſty's acceſſion, the army, inſtead of being 2 
rought 
him in from foreign princes. « 
Hisrory.] We mult refer to Denmark likewiſe for this head. The 
antient Norwegians certainly were a very brave and powerful people, and 
the hardieft ſeamen in the world. If we are to believe their hiſtories, they 
were no ſtrangers to America long before it was diſcovered by Columbus. 
Many cuſtyms of their anceſtors are yet diſcernible in Ireland and the 
north of Scotland, where they made frequent deſcents, and ſome ſettle- 


ments, which are generally confounded with thoſe of the Danes. From 


their being the moſt turbulent, they are become now the molt loyal ſub- 
jets in Europe ; which we can eaſily account for, from the barbarity and 
tyranny of their kings, when a ſgparate people. Since the union of Cal- 
mar, which united Norway to Denmark, their hiſtory, as well as in- 
tereſts, are the ſame with that of Denmark. 


x; 


DENMARK PROPER. 


ExTENnT AND SITUATION, 3 THE ISLES, 
Length 240 8 and 13 Eaſt longitude. 
Breath 180 between 3 4 and 58 North . 

BounDARIES AND T is divided on the north from Norway by 

DIVISIONS, : the Scaggerac ſea, and from Sweden on the 
eaſt by the Sound; on the ſouth by Germany and the Baltic; and the. 
German ſea divides it from Great Britain on the welt, 

Denmark Proper is divided into two parts: the peninſula of Jutland ; 
and the iſlands at the entrance of the Baltic, mentioned in the table. It 
is remarkable, that tho” all theſe together conſtitute the kingdom of 
Denmark, yet not any one of them 1s | apa called by that name. 

MounTaAins, FORESTS, wp rh. Jutland conſiſts chiefly of barren 

RIVERS, CLIMATE, AND SOIL, J mountains, but ſome corn grows 
in the vallies. The face of the country preients a number of large foreſts ; 
but there is ſcarcely in Denmark a river navigable to a ſhip of burden. 
Some lakes, which contain delicious fiſhes, are found in the inland 
parts of the country, The climate is more temperate here, on account 
of the vapours from the ſurrounding ſea, than it is in many more ſouther- 
ly parts of Europe. Spring and autumn are ſeaſons ſcarcely known in 
Denmark, where winter, and ſultry heats during June, July, and Auguſt, 
poſſeſs the air. The ſoil is more recommendable for its paſturage, than for 
its common vegetable productions. The vallies are in general fruitful ; 


but the ſoil is {andy in the iſlands, and requires plentiful ſhowers to raiſe 
even a crop of hay, 


Animarls.] Denmark produces an excellent breed of horſes, both for 


the ſaddle and carriage; and numbers of black catile, ſheep, and hogs, 

beſides game; and its ſ-a-coaſts are generally well ſupplied with fiſh. 
PopuLATIOx, 3 By an actual numeration, made in 1759, 
AND CUSTOMS. of his Daniſh majeſty's ſubjects, in his 
dominions of Denmark, Norway, Holſtein, the iſlands in the Baltic and 
the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, in Welphalia; they 
amounted to 2,444,000 ſouls, excluſive of the Ic-landers and Greenlanders. 
| However 
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3 DENMARK. 
However diſproportioned this number may ſeem, to the extent of his D- 
niſh majefty's dominions, yet, every thing conſidered, it is far greater 
than could have been expected from the uncultivated ſtate of his poſſeſ. 
ſions ; and it is more than ſufficient for all the purpoſes of commerce. Ay 
population generally keeps pace with plenty, eſpecially in northern coun. 
tries, there can be no doubt that the number of his Dzniſh majeſty's ſub- 
jects, in a few years, will be vaſtly encreaſed, by the improvements in- 
troduced among them in agriculture and other arts. 
noble diſpoſition of his Daniſh majeſty for improving his country, 
renders it very Siffcult to ſpeak with any certainty concerning the man- 
ners and cuſtoms, the police and manufactures of his dominions. Com- 
merce, undoubtedly, is on the reviving hand in Denmark; and ſince the 
kings there have been rendered abſolute, particular titles of honour, ſuch 
as thoſe of count and baron, have been introduced into the kingdom; 
but the adventuring, warlike ſpirit, ſeems to be loſt among their nobility, 
whoſe civil powers are indeed annihilated, but they are tyrants over their 
inferiors and tenants, who, as to property, are ftill in a ſtate of vaſſa- 
lage. It 1s more than probable, however, that his preſent Daniſh majeſty 
will in that and all other reſpects, give a new face to the police of his 
country; and he has already taken tas effectual meaſures for that pur- 
ſe, by meliorating the ſtate of the peaſants; the only ſpur to induſtry, 
The Danes, like other northern nations, are given to intemperance in 
drinking, and convivial entertainments ; but their nobility, who now be- 
in to viſit the other courts of Europe, are refining from their provincial 
bits and vices. | | 
Rerticion.] The religion is Lutheran ; and the kingdom is divided 
into fix dioceſes ; one in nd one in Funen, and four in Jutland; 
theſe dioceſes are governed by biſhops, whoſe profeſſion is entirely to ſu- 
perintend the other clergy ; nor have they any other mark of pre-eminen- 
than a diſtinction of their eccleſiaſtical dreſs, for they have neither ca- 
x Pra nor eccleſiaſtical courts, nor the ſmalleſt concern with civil affairs; 
their morals, however, are ſo good, that they are revered by the people. 
LANGUAGE AND LEARNING.] The language of Denmark is a dia- 
le& of the Teutonic; but High Dutch and French are ſpoken at court; 
and the nobility have lately made great advances in the Engliſh, which 
is now publicly taught at Copenhagen as a neceſſary part of education. 
A company of Engliſh comedians occaſionally viſit that capital, where 
they find tolerable encouragement. L 
The univerſity of Copenhagen is ſaid now to be encouraged by the go- 
vernment ; but the Danes in general make no great figure in literature; 
though aſtronomy and medicine are highly indebted to Tycho Brahe, Bor- 
richius, and the Bartholines ; not to mention that the Danes begin now to 
make ſome promiſing attempts in hiſtory, poetry and the drama. 
ANTIQUITIES, i doug ag Denmark Proper, affords fewer of 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. I theſe than the other parts of his Da- 
niſh majeſty's dominions, if we except the contents of the Royal Muſeum 
at Copenhagen, which conſiſts of a numerous collection of both, Beſides 
artificial ſkeletons, ivory carvings, models, clock-work, and a beautiful 
cabinet of ivory and ebony, made by a Daniſh artiſt who was blind, here 
are to be ſeengwo famous antique drinking veſſels ; the one of gold, the 
other of filver, and both in the form of a hunting horn: that of gold 
ſeems to be of pagan manufacture; and from the raiſed hieroglyphical 


figures on its outſide, it probably was made uſe of in religious ceremonies: 
2 * 
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it is about two feet nine inches long, weighs 102 Ounces, contains two 


year 1639- The other, of filver, weighs about four pounds, and is 
termed Cornu Oldenburgicym ; which they ſay, was preſented to OthoT. 
duke of Oldenburg, by a Ghoſt. Some, however, are of opinion, that 
this veſſel was made by order of Chriſtiern I. king of Denmark, the firſt 
of the Oldenburg race, Who reigned in 1448. I ſhall juſt mention in this 
lace, that ſeveral veſſels of different metals, and the ſame form, have 
— found in the north of England, and are probably of Daniſh origi- 
nal. This muſeum is likewiſe furniſhed with a prodigious number of 


E aſtronomical, optical, and mathematical inſtraments ; ſome Indian cu- 
* rioſities, and a ſet of medals antient and modern. Many curious aſtro- 
ch nomical inſtruments are likewiſe placed in the round tower at Copenha- 
1 gen; which is ſo contrived, that a coach may drive to its top. The yil- 
: lage of Anglen, lying between Flenſburg and Sleſwic, is alſo eſteemfd a 
Þ curioſity, as giving. its name to the Angles, or Anglo-Saxon inhabit 
* of Great - Britain, and the anceſtors of the bulk of the modern Engliſh, 
if The greateſt rarities in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions are omitted, 
1 however, by geographers; I mean thoſe antient inſcriptions upon rocks, 
Fa that are mentioned by antiquaries and hiſtorians ; and are generally 
thought to be the old and original manner of writing, before the uſe of 
. paper of any kind, and waxen tables, were known. Theſe characters are 


Runic, and ſo imperfectly underſtood by the learned themſelves, that 
their meaning is very uncertain; but they are imagined to be hiſtorical. 
Stephanus, in his notes upon Saxo Grammaticus, has exhibited ſpecimens 
of ſeveral of thoſe inſcriptions. 
Ciriks AND CHIEF BUILDIXGS.] Copenhagen, which is ſituated 
on the fine ifland of Zealand, makes a magnificent appearance at- a 
diſtance, It is very ſtrong, and defended by four royal caſtles or forts. 
It contains ten pariſh — beſides nine others, belonging to Calvi- 
niſts and other perſuaſions, and ſome hoſpitals. Copenhagen is adorned 
by ſome public and private palaces, as they are called. Its ſtreets are 
186 in number>gnd its inhabitants amount to 100,000. The houſes in 
the principal ſtreets are built of brick, and thoſe in their lanes chiefly of 
timber, Its univerſity has been already mentioned. But the chief glory 
of Copenhagen 1s its harbour, which admits indeed of only one ſhip to 
enter at a time, but is capable of containing 500. Several of the ſtreets 
have canals, and quays for ſhips o lie cloſe to the houſes; and its na- 
val arſenal is ſaid far to excced that of Venice. 
The fineſt palace belonging to his Daniſh majeſty, lies about 20 Engliſh 
miles from Copenhagen, and is called Fredericiburg. It is a moſt mag- 
nhcent houſe, and built in the modern taſte; but ill contrived, and 
worſe . ſituated ; being in a moiſt unhealthy ſoil. While the kings of 
Denmark reſide, as they often do, at this palace, they lay aſide great part 
of their ſtate, and mingle with their ſubjects in their diverſions both of the 
court and the field. 
Jagerſburg, is a park which contains a royal country ſeat, called the 
Hermitage; which is remarkable for the diſpoſition of its apartments, and 
de quaintneſs of its furniture; particularly a machine, which conveys che 
hes to and from the king's table in the ſecond ſtory. The chief eccle- 
zaucal building in Denmark, is the cathedral of Roſchild, where the 
ings and queens of Denmark were formerly buried, and their monu- 
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Engliſh pints and a half; and was found in the dioceſe of Ripen, in the 
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' Eaſt-Indgies, 


romandel. The ſecurity which many of the Indians found under the cannon 


” 


ments ſtill remain. Joining to this cathedral, by a covered paſſage, is 4 
royal palace, built in 1733 | h 

_ CommeRCE.] I ſhall, under this head, include the commodities and 
manufactures imported to and exported from the country, Fir, and other 
timber, black cattle, horſes, butter, ſtock-fiſh, tallow, hides, train-oil, 
tar, pitch and iron, are the natural products of the Daniſh dominions ; 
and conſequently are ranked under the head of exports. To theſe we may 
add furrs ; but the exportation of oats is forbid. The imports are, ſalt, 
wine, brandy and ſilk, from France, Portugal and Italy. Of late the 
Danes have had a great intercourſe with England, from whence they im- 
port broad-cloths, clocks, cabinet, lock-work, and all other manufactures 
carried on in the great trading towns of England, But nothing ſhews the 
commercial ſpirit of the Danes in a ſtronger light, than their eſtabliſhments 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 

In 1712, Chriſtiern IV. of Denmark, eſtabliſhed an Eaſt-India company 
at Copenhagen ; and, ſoon after, four ſhips ſailed from thence to the 
The hint of this trade was given to his Daniſh majefty by 
James I. of England, who married a princeſs of Denmark ; and in 1617 
they built and fortified a caſtle and town at Tranquebar, on the coaſt of Co- 


of this fort, invited numbers of them to ſettle here; ſo that the Daniſh Eaſt- 
India company were ſoon rich enough to pay to their king a yearly tribute 
of 10,000 rix-dollars. The company, however, willing to become rich 
all of a ſudden, in 1620, endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſpice- 
trade at Ceylon ; but were defeated by the Portugueſe. The truth is, 
they ſoon embroiled themſelves with the native Indians on all hands; and 
had it not been for the generous aſſiſtance given them by Mr. Pit, an Eng- 
Ah Eaſt-India governor, the ſettlement at Tranquebar muſt have been 
taken by the rajah of Tanjour. Upon the cloſe of the wars of Europe, 
after the death of Charles XII. of Sweden, the Daniſh Eaſt-India company 
found themſelves ſo much in debt, that they publiſhed propoſals for a new 
ſubſcription, for cnlarging their antient capital ſtock, and for fitting out 
ſhips to 'Tranquebar, Bengal and China. Two years after, his Daniſh 
majeſty * a new charter to his Eaſt- India Company, with vaſt privi- 
leges ; and for ſome time its commerce was carried on with great vigour, 
T ſhall juſt mention, that the Danes likewiſe poſſeſs the iſlands of St. Tho- 
mas and St. Croix, in the Weſt-Indies ; which are free ports, and celebra- 
ted for ſmuggling; alſo the fort of Chriſtianburg, on the coaſt of 
Guinea; and carry on a confiderable commerce with the Mediterranean. 
CIVIL CONSTITUTIQN, GOVERN- 'The civil conſtitution of Den- 
MENT AND LAWS. mark, in its preſent deſpotie ſtate, 
ariſes out of the ruins of the ariſtocratic powers which the nobility exerciſed 
over their inferiors with moſt intolerable tyranny. Formerly their kings 
were elective, and might be depoſed by the convention of eſtates, which 
included the repreſentatives of the peaſants. The king's royalty gave him 
pre-eminence in the field and the courts of juſtice, but no revenues wer 
attached to it; and unleſs he had a great eſtate of his own, he was obliged 
to live like a private nobleman, In proceſs of time, however, the regal 
dignity became hereditary; or rather, the ſtates tacitly acquieſced in that 
mode of end, to prevent the horrible ravages which they had ex- 
perienced from civil wars, and diſputed ſucceſſions. Their kings of te 
race of Oldenburg, the preſent royal family, though ſome of them were 
brave and ſpirited princes, did not chuſe to abridge the nobility of ther 
3 powers 
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powers; and a ſeries of unſucceſsful wars rendered the nation in general 
ſo miſerable, that the . had not money for paying off the W 
The diſpute came to a ſhort queſtion, which was, that the nobles ſhould 
ſubmit to taxes, from which they pleaded an exemption. The inferior 
people then, as uſual, threw their eyes towards the king, for relief and 
protection from the oppreſſions of the intermediate order of nobility : in 
this they were encouraged by the clergy. In a meeting of the fates, it 
was propoſed that the nobles ſhould bear their ſhare in the common 
burden. Upon this, one Otta Craeg put the people in mind that the 
commons were no more than ſlaves to the lords. 

This was the watch-word, which had been concerted between the lead- 
ers of the commons, the clergy, and even the court itſelf. Nanſon, the 
ſpeaker of the commons, catched hold of the term Slavery, the aſſembly 
broke up in a ferment; and the commons, with the clergy, withdrew to 
a houſe of their own, where they reſolved to make the king a ſolemn ten- 
der of their liberties and ſervices; and formally to eſtabliſh in his family 
the hereditary ſucceſſion to their crown, This reſolution was executed the 
next day. The biſhop of Copenhagen officiated as ſpeaker for the cle 
and commons. The — accepted of their tender, promiſing them relief 
and protection. The r of Copenhagen were ſhut; and the nobility, 
finding the nerves of their power thus cut, ſubmitted with the beſt grace 
they could, to confirm what had been done. 

It is happy for the Danes, that ever ſince the year 1660, when this 
preat revolution took place, few or no inſtances have happened, of abu- 
ling the deſpotic powers thus veſted in the kings, which are at preſent 
perhaps more extenſive than thoſe of any crowned head in Europe. On the 
contrary, the adminiſtration of civil juſtice in Denmark is conſidered by 
many as a model for other nations; and ſome princes, his Pruffian 
majeſty particularly, have actually adopted great part of it. The code of 
the Daniſh laws, is a quarto volume, drawn up in the language of the coun- 
7. in ſo plain and perſpicuous a manner, and upon ſuch ſimple e 
of juſtice, that the moſt ignorant may learn it; and every man may plead 
his own cauſe: and no ſuit is to hang in ſuſpence beyond one year and a 
month. But the king hath privilege to explain, nay, to alter and change the ſame 
as he ſhall think good. In Denmark there are two inferior courts, from which 
appeals lie to a High Right court in Copenhagen, where the king preſides, 
aſſiſted by his chief nobility. Judges are puniſhed in caſes of miſbehaviour 
or corruption. Other tribunals are inſtituted for the affairs of the 
revenue, army, commerce, admiralty, and criminal matters. In ſhort, 
it is allowed on all hands, that the civil policy of Denmark, and its execu- 
uve powers, pzoduce wonderful effects for the ſafety of the people as well 
as of the government. | 

POLITICAL AND NATURAL Since the acceſſion of his preſent ma- 
INTERESTS OF DENMARK. d jeſty, his court ſeems to have altered 
ts maxims. His father, it is true, obſerved a moſt reſpectable neutrality 
during the late war; but never could get rid of French influence, notwith- 
ſanding his connections with Great- Britain. The ſubſidies he received 
maintained his army; but his family-diſputes with Ruſſia, concerning it 
Holſtein, and the aſcendency which the French had obtained over the 
dwedes, not to mention many other matters, did not ſuffer him to at 
that decifive part in the affairs of Europe, to which he was invited by his 
lituation ; eſpecially about the time the treaty of Cloſter-ſeven was conclu- 
ded. His preſent Daniſh majeſty's plan, ſeems to be that of forming his 
| | F dominions 
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32 DENMARK. 

dominions into a ſtate of independency, by availing himſelf of their natun 
advantages. His friendſhip with Great- Britain, and the preſent divided 
deſpicable condition of the Swedes, together with the paciſic diſpoſition a 
the princes of the empire, leave him at full leiſure to proſecute the grey 
plans he has formed. The improvements his ſubjects have made ſince thy 
reign of Frederick IV. who died in 1730, in manufactures and the mechy. 
nical arts, are aſtoniſhing : and the. wiſe ſumptuary laws, eſpecially thok 
againſt imports of foreign manufactures, ow unmenſe ſums in the 


ith rd to the external intereſts of Denmark, they are certainly 
beſt ſecured by cultivating a friendſhip with the maritime powers. The 


reſent condition of her navy, renders her ſecure by ſea from Sweden and 
Rafi, whaſe marine, when united, falls ſhort of that of Denmark ; fo 
though the Ruſſians maintain a large number of ſhips, yet they are fo pom 
ly navigated, that Ruſſia cannot be conſidered as a maritime power, The 
exports of Denmark enables her to carry on a very profitable trade wit 
France, Spain, and the Mediterranean; and ſhe is particularly court 
by the Mahometan ſtates, on account of her ſhip-building ſtores. Hy 
as majeſty, like his father and grand: father, makes ſtrong efforts fy 

awing the trade of Hamburgh towards the, favourite town of Altena; 

but hitherto with little apparent ſucceſs. This rivalſhip, however, nem 
can embroil her with any European power, provided his Daniſh majeſty i 
ſo wiſe as to make no atiempt upon the city of Hamburgh itſelf, 

The preſent imperial family of Ruſſia has indeed many claims upa 
83 on account of Holſtein; but as her poſſeſſions were guarantee 
by his Britannic majeſty, there is but ſmall x Augie of her being en- 
gaged in a war on that account. Were the Swedes to regain their militay 
character, and to be commanded by fo enterpriſing and deſpotic a prin 
as Charles XII. they probably would endeavour to repoſſeſs kad 
by arms,. of the fine provinces torn from them by Denmark ; but of thi 
there is at preſent very ſmall likelihood; and, whatever the arts of Franc 
may attempt, the Danes will always look with a jealous eye upon ever 
meaſure taken for aboliſhing the preſent forms of the Swediſh conſtitution 
The greateſt danger that can ariſe to Denmark from a foreign power i 
when the Baltic (as has happened more than once) is ſo frozen ors, 
as to bear not only man, but heavy artillery ; in which caſe the Swedes har 
been known to marclt over great armies, and to threaten the conqueſts 
the kingdom, 

Revenues.] His Daniſh majeſty's revenues have three ſources : th 
impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubjects; the duties paid by foreignen; 
and his own demeſne lands, including confiſcations, Wine, ſalt, tobaed 
and proviſions of all kinds, are moderately taxed. Marriages, pap% 
corporations, land, houſes, and poll-money, raiſe a conſiderable fun. 
The expences of fortifications are borne by the people: and when tis 
king's daughter is married, they pay about 100,000 rix-dollars toward 
her portion. The reader is to obſerve, that the internal taxes of Denmult 
are very uncertain, becauſe they may be abated or raiſed at the king's wi 
Cuſtoms, and tolls upon exports and imports, are more certain. 'J hetolk 
pad by ſtrangers, ariſe chiefly from foreign ſhips that paſs through de 

ound into the Baltic, through the narrow ftrait between Schonen and i 
iſland of Zealand. Theſe tolls are in proportion to the ſize of the ſhip 26 
value of the cargo, exhibited in bills of lading. This tax, which forms 
Capital part of his Daniſh majeſty's revenue, has more than once _ 
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the northern you of Europe into a flame. It was often diſputed by the 
Engliſh and Dutch; and the Swedes who command the oppoſite 
fide of the paſs, for ſome time, refuſed to pay it: but in the trea- 
ty of 1720, —— Sweden and Denmark, under the guarantee of 
his Britannic majeſty, George I. the Swedes agreed to pay the ſame 
rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great-Britain and the Netherlands. 
The toll is paid at Elſenoxe, a town ſeated on the Sound, at the entrance 
of the Baltic ſea, and about 18 miles diſtant from Copenhagen. No 
eſtimate can be made of its produce, nor of the groſs revenue of Den- 
mark; though it is generally thought to amount at preſent to about 
200,000 l. a year; a ſum which, in that 2 goes far, and maintains 
a ſplendid court, and powerful armaments both by fea and land. 
MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The three laſt kings of Den- 
mark, notwithſtanding the degeneracy of their people, in martial affairs, 
were very reſpectable princes, by the number and diſcipline of their troops, 
which they have kept up with vaſt care. The preſent army of Denmark 
conſiſts of 40,000 men, cavalry and infantry ; moſt of whom are officered 
by foreigners. Though this army is burdenſome to -the nation, yet it 
coſts liale to the crown: great part of the infantry lie in Norway, where 
they live upon the boors at free quarter; and in Denmark the 2 are 
obliged to maintain the cavalry in victuals and lodging, and even to fur- 
niſh them with money. His preſent majeſty ſeems determined to re- eſtab- 
lich the naval foree of his kingdom, and to rank himſelf as a maritime 
er. It muſt be acknowledged that he has great invitation to ſuch a 
conduct; his ſubjects in general are excellent ſeamen ; Copenhagen has a 
noble capacious ſea- port; and the preſent naval force of Denmark 1s faid to 
conſiſt of 30 ſhips of the line. 
ORDERS OF KNIORHTHOOD | Theſe are two; that of the Elephant, 
iN DENMARK. and that of DaneburF”: the former 
was inſtituted by Chriſtiern I. and is deemed the moſt honourable ; its 
badge is an elephant ſurmounted with a caftle, ſet in diamonds, and ſuf- 
pended to a ſky- coloured watered ribbon ; worn like the George in Eng- 
land : the number of its members, beſides the ſovereign, are thirty. The 
badges of the Daneburg order, which is ſaid to be of the higheſt antiquity, 
conſiſt of a white ribbon with red edges, worn over the left ſhoulder ; from 
which depends a ſmall croſs of diamonds, and an embroidered ſtar on the 
breaſt of the coat, ſurrounded with the motto, Piztate & juſtitia. 
Hisrokr.] We owe the chief hiſtory of Denmark, to a very extra- 
ordinary phenomenon ; I mean, the revival of the purity of the Latin lan- 
guage in Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo Grammaticus, at a time (the 
12th century) when it was loſt all over other parts of the European 
continent. Saxo, like the other hiſtorians of his age, has adopted, and at 
the ſame time ennobled by his ſtyle, the moſt ridiculous abſurdities of 
remote antiquity, We can, however, collect enough from him to 
conclude, that the antient Danes, like the Gauls, the Scots, the Iriſh, 
and other northern nations, had their bards; who recounted the military 
atchievements of their heroes; and that their firſt hiſtories were written in 
verſe. There can be no doubt that the Scandinavians => inhabitants of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) were Scythians by their original ; but 
how far the tracts of land, called either Scythia “ or Gaul, formerly reach- 


is uncertain, 
* By Scythia may be underſtood all thoſe northern countries of Europe and Afra, (now 
Ehabited by the Danes, Noxwegians, Swedes, Ruſſians and Taztars ; fee the introduction) 
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84 DENMARK. 
Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian Daniſh king is uncertain ;. and thelf 
of the people whom they commanded were ſo blended together, that it i 
impoſible for the reader to conceive a preciſe idea of the old Scandinavian 
hiſtory, This undoubtedly was owing to the remains of their Scythian 
cuſtoms, particularly that of removing from one country to another: and 
of ſeveral nations or ſepts joining together in expeditions by ſea and land; 
and the adventurers being denominated after their chief leaders. Thus, 
the terms Danes, Saxons, Jutes or Goths, Germans, and Normans, were 
promiſcuouſly uſed long after the time of Charlemagne. Even the ſhon 
revival of literature under that prince, throws very little light upon the 
Daniſh hiſtory, All we know is, that the inhabitants of Scandinavia, in 
their maritime expeditions, went generally under the name of Saxons with 
foreigners ; that they were bold adventurers ; that fo far back as the yen 
of Chriſt 500, they inſulted all the ſea- coaſts of Europe; that they ſettled 
in Ireland, were they built ſtone houſes ; and that they became maſters of 
England, and ſome part of Scotland; both which kingdoms ill retain 
proofs of their barbarity. When we read the hiſtory of Denmark and 
that of England, under the Daniſh princes who reigned over both coun- 
tries, we meet with but a faint reſemblance of events ; but the Danes, a 
conquerors, always give themſelves the ſuperiority over the Engliſh. 

In the kingdom of Denmark, very few intereſting events preceded the 
year 1387, when Margaret mounted that throne ; and partly by her ad 
dreſs, and partly by hereditary right, ſhe formed the union of Calmar; 
by which ſhe was acknowledged ſovereign of Sweden, Denmark and Nor 
m_ She held her dignity with ſuch — and courage, that ſhe wa 
juſtly ſtiled the Semiramis of the North. Her ſucceſſors being deftitut 
of her great qualifications, the union of Calmar fell to nothing; but No 
way full continued annexed to Denmark. About the year 1448, tht 
crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtiern, count of Oldenburg, from whon 
the preſent royal family of Denmark is deſcended, and in 1536 the prote 
tant religion was eſtabliſhed in Denmark, by that wiſe and politic price 
Chriſtiern III. 

Chriſtiern IV. of Denmark, in 1629, was choſen for the head of the 
8 league, formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria; but, thong 

rave in his own perſon, he was in danger of loſing his dominions; when 
he was ſucceeded in that command by the famous Guſtavus Adolphus 
king of Sweden. The Dutch having obliged Chriſtiern, who died in 1648, 
to lower the duties of the Sound, his Son Frederic III. conſented to accept 
of an annuity of 150,000 florins for the whole. The Dutch, after this 
perſuaded him to declare war againſt Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden; 
which had almoſt coſt him his crown in 1657. Charles ſtormed the fortres 
of Fredericſtadt ; and in the ſucceeding winter, he marched his army ow! 
the ice to the iſland of Funen, where he ſurpriſed the Daniſh troops 
took Odenſee and Nyburg ; and marched over the Great Belt, to beſieg 
Copenhagen itſelf. Cromwell, the Engliſh uſurper, interpoſed, and 
Frederic defended his capital with great magnanimity, till the peace d 
Roſchild ; by which on ceded the provinces of Halland, Bleky 


—— ä 


whoſe inhabitants overturned and peopled the Roman empire, and continued fo late * 
the 13th century to iſſue forth in large bodies, and naval expeditions, ravaging the man 
fouthern and fertile kingdoms of Europe; hence by Sir William Temple, and other hike 


a? 


our. By another treaty concluded with the States General, Charles 
troop bliged himſelf to furniſh a body of troops, who were to be paid by the 
| beſiep ontederates ; and who afterwards did great ſervice againſt the French. 
Notwithſtanding this peace, Frederic was perpetually engaged in wars 
* ith the Swedes ; and while Charles was an exile at Bender, he made 
51 eking | deſcent upon the Swediſh Pomerania; and another, in the year 1712, 
pon Bremen, and took the city of Stade, His troops however, were 
—— My defeated by the Swedes at Gadeſbuſch, who laid his favourite city 
Altena in aſhes. Frederic revenged himſelf, by ſeizing great part of 
the we ducal Holſtein, and forcing the Swediſh general, count Steinbock, to 
er bite Pender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops. In the year 1716, the 
22te uctelles of Frederic were ſo great, by taking Tonningen and Stralſund, 
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oth and Sconia, the iſland of Bornholm, and Bahus and Drontheim, in 1 
es Norway, to the Swedes. Frederic ſought to elude thoſe ſevere terms ; but _ 
ion Charles took Cronenburg, and once more beſieged ge by ſea and 1 
uin land. The ſteady intrepid conduct of Frederic under theſe misfortunes, | | 
and endeared him to his ſubjects; and the citizens of Copenhagen made an ad- 1 
10. mirable defence, till a Dutch fleet arrived in the Baltic, and beat the i 
"IL, Swediſh fleet. The fortune of war was now entirely changed in favour cf Wot 
bo 5: Frederic ; who ſhewed on every occafion great abilities, both civil and i 
ſhort military; and having forced Charles to raiſe the ſiege of Copenhagen, I | 
| the might have carried the war into Sweden, had not the Engliſh fleet, under Ts 
"oe Montague, appeared in the Baltic, This enabled Charles to beſiege Co- i 
with penhagen a third time; but France and England Ag their mediation, is 
| a peace was concluded in that capital; by which the iſland of Bornholm ith 
Kar returned to the Danes; but the iſland of Rugen, Bleking, Halland, wh 
9 0 and Schonen, remained with the Swedes. | 
nn Though this peace did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loſt, yet the 
— magnanimous behaviour of Frederic, under the moſt imminent dangers, 
** — attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects, even preferable to his own, 
s. u indeared him ſo much in their eyes, that they rendered him abſolute, in 
; the manner and for the reaſon I have already mentioned. Frederic was 
4 the ſucceeded, in 1670, by his ſon, Chriſtiern V. who obliged the duke of 
er ad. Holſtein Gottorp to renounce all the advantages he had gained by the treaty 
Imar; of Roſchild. He then recovered a number of places in Schonen; but his 4 
| Nor. my was defeated in the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI, of Swe- 1 
ie wa (en. This defeat did not put an end to the war; which Chriſtiern ob- WW 
ita WY ftinately continued, till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Land- 1 
t No. cron; and he had almoſt exhauſted his dominions in his military opera- AY 
2 the tions, till he was in a manner abandoned by all his allies, and forced to | 
whon gn a treaty on the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679. Chriſtiern. 1 
rote ovever, did not deſiſt from his military attempts; and at laſt he became the N 
P rin ally and ſubſidiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening Europe with 3 
P chains, Chriſtiern, after\g.valt variety of treating and fighting with the Hol- I 
| of the beiners, Hamburghers, and other northern powers, died in 1699. He 1; Yi 
thode! i= ſucceeded by Frederick IV. who, like his predeceſſors, maintained 8 
. whe Ibis pretenſions _ Holſtein ; and probably muſt have become maſter of 4 
4 Iphus that dutchy, had not the Engliſh and Dutch fleets raiſed the ſiege of Ton- 4 
i 16 gen; while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was no more Bi 
\ accept ban ſixteen years of age, landed within eight miles of Copenhagen, to I , 
er this fit his brother-in-law, the duke of Holſtein. Charles, probably, would Bet 
weden; e made himſelf maſter of Copenhagen, had not his Daniſh majeſty 1 N 
orte reed to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the duke's 1 
N 1 
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i 4j 86 DENMARK. 
if by driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing Wiſmar, in Pomers. 
nia, that his allies began to ſuſpect he was aiming at the ſovereignty of all 
Scandinavia, Upon the. return of Charles of Sweden from his exile, he 
renewed the war againſt Denmark, with a moſt embittered fpirit ; but on 
the death of that prince, who was killed at the ſiege of Fredericſhal, Fre. 
deric durſt not refuſe the offer of his Britannic majeſty's mediation between 
him and the crown of Sweden; in conſequence of which, a peace wa 
concluded at Stockholm, which left him in poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 
Slelwic. Frederic died in the year 1730, after having, two years before, 
ſeen his capital reduced to aſhes, by an accidental fire, His ton and ſue. 
ceſfor, Chriſtiern Frederick, made no other uſe of his power, and the ad. 
vantages with which he mounted the throne, than to cultivate peace with 
all his neighbours, and to promote the happineſs of his ſubjech; 
whom he eaſed of many oppreſſive taxes. | 
In 1734, after guarantying the Pragmatic Sanction“, Chriſtiern ſent 
6000 men to the aſſiſtance of the emperor, during the diſpute of the ſuc. 
ceſſion to the crown of Poland. Though he was pacific, yet he was jealous 
of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He obliged the Hambur 
to call in the mediation of Pruſſia, to aboliſh their bank, to admit the coin 
of Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of filver marks, He 
had, two years after, viz. 1738, a diſpute with his Britannic majeſty, about 
the little lordſhip of Steinhorſt, which had been mortgaged to the latter 
by the duke of Holſtein Lawenburg, and which Chriſtiern ſaid belonged 
to him. Some blood was ſpilt during the conteſt ; in which Chriſttern, i 
is thought, never was in earneſt. ſe brought on, however, a treaty, in 
'f which he availed himſelf of his Britannic majeſty's predile&ion for hi 
German dominions ; for he agreed to pay Chriſtiern a ſubſidy of 70,0001, 
ſterling a year, on condition of keeping in readineſs 7000 troops for the 
protection of Hanover: this was a gainful bargain for Denmark. And 
two years after, he ſeized ſome Dutch ſhips, for trading without his leav, 
to Iceland ; but the difference was made up by the mediation of Sweden, 
Chriſtiern had ſo great a party in that kingdom, that it was generall 
4 thought he would revive the union of Calmar, by procuring his ſon to bede- 
WATT clared ſucceſſor to his then Swediſh majeſty. Some ſteps for that purpoſe wer 
( certainly taken: but whatever Chriſtiern's views might have been, the 
deſign was fruſtrated by the jealouſy of other powers, who could not ben 
the thoughts of ſeeing all Scandinavia ſubje& to one family. Chriſtiern died 
in 1746, with the character of being the father of his people. 

His ſon and ſucceſſor, Frederic V. had, in 1743, married the prince 
Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majeſty. He improved upon his father! 
plan, for the happineſs of his people; but took no concern, except that 
of a mediator, in the German war. For it was by his intervention, tha 
the treaty of Cloſter-ſeven was concluded between his royal highneſs tt 
Ute duke of Cumberland, and the French general Richlieu. Vpon ts 
death of his firſt queen, who was mother to his preſent Daniſh majeſty, i 
married a daughter of the duke cf Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttel ; and died i 
1766. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtiern VII. and I have alread 
mentioned the many fair proſpects which this prince's reign has open 
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An agreement by which the princes of Europe engaged to ſupport the Houſe 4 
22 51 favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of the emperor Charles VI. dhe U 
KO male iſlue. 
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LAPLAND $7 
for the good of his people; and can only add, from the ſpecimens he 


F all has given the public of his virtues, that he bids fair to be one of the great- 
he eft kings that ever filled the throne of Denmark.“ | 
t On A 8 * ; Gor ing 5 
Fre- Si | 5 
weer His Dax isn MajesTY's GERMAN DOMINIONS. 
ow HOSE dominions are mentioned in a ſeparate article chiefly for the 
hy of T ſake of order, as the inhabitants differ little or nothing from other 
fore, Germans; we ſhall therefore be more general in deſcribing them. The 
1 duchy of Sleſwic, which ſome ſay properly belongs to Denmark, is 
© bounded by Jutland, the Baltic, the duchy of Holſtein, and the German 
: with ocean. It is well watered, and produces plenty of corn; but the capital 
jeQs; city of Slefwic, which ſtands upon a ſmall arm of the fea, called the Sley, 
is much decayed both in trade and population, Gottorp ſtands likewiſe 
n ſent upon the Sley; and was once famous for the magnificent palace of its 
e ſuc. I dukes, and for being the reſidence of the celebrated aſtronomer Tycho 
ealou WS Brahe; ſome of his planetary machines and globes ftill remaining in one 
rghen of the fummer-houſes of the palace, 
ae Holſtein belongs partly to Denmark and partly to Ruſſia. The capital of 
e the Daniſh Holſtein is Gluckſtadt, a well- built town and fortreſs, in a 
about marſhy ſituation, on the right of the Elbe; in which is a Lutheran, 
later a Calviniſt, a Romiſh church, and a Jews ſynagogue ; and has ſome foreign 
longel I commerce. Keyl is the capital of the Ducal Holſtein, and is well- built, 
ern, 1 has a harbour, and neat public edif ces. 
Wy, The famous city of Hamburgh lies, in a geographical ſenſe, in Hol- 
for iu gein, but is now an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, lying on the verge 
ooo of that part of Holſtein called Stormar: it has the ſovereignty of a ſmall 


diſtrict round it, of about ten miles circuit: it is one of the moſt flou- 
riſning commercial towns in Europe; and though the kings of Denmark 
ſtill lay clatm to certain privileges within its walls, it may be conſidered as 
weden a well regulated commonwealth, The number of its inhabitants are ſaid 


enen to amount to 180,000; and it is furniſhed with a vaſt variety of noble edi- 
o be dt: tices, both public and private: it has two ſpacious harbours, formed by 
wy the river Elbe, which runs through the town, and 84 bridges are thrown 
en, 


f over its canals. Hamburgh has the good fortune of having been peculiarly 
not — favoured in its commerce by Great-Britain, with whom it ſtill carries on a 
ern d great trade. The Hamburghers maintain twelve companies of foot, and 
one troop of dragoons, beſides an artillery company. 

In Weſtphalia, the king of Denmark has the counties of Oldenburg 
s Father? Bi and Delmenhorſt; they lie on the ſouth fide of the Weſer; their capitals 


cept that of the ſame name, are both regularly fortified : and Oldenburg gave a 
— * title to the firſt royal anceſtor of his preſent Daniſh majeſty. 
n 
J pon the — — 
jeſty, de 
en, 
Ida LAP LAN p. 
e alreac H E northern ſituation of Lapland, and the diviſion of its pro- 
s opened 1 perty, require, before I proceed farther, that I treat of it under 
diſtinct head, and in the ſame method that I obſerve in other countries, 
— * Chriftiern VII. king of Denmark and Norway, L. L. D. and F. R. S. was born ia 
7 be %, married 1766, to the princeſs Carolina Matilda of England, and has iſſue Frederic, 


pFnace royal of Denmark, born 1768. 
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LAPLAND 


SITUATION, 7 The whole country of Lapland extends, f 
DIVISION AND NAME. J far as it is known, from the North Cape in 
1-30 N. lat. to the White-Sea, under the arctic circle. Part of Lapland 
bets ngs to the Danes, and is included in the government of Wardhuyz, 
part to the Swedes, which is by far the moſt valuable ; and ſome parts, in 
the eaſt, to the Muſcovites. It would be little better than waſting the 
reader's time, to pretend to point out the ſuppoſed dimenſions of each, 
'That belonging to the Swedes, may be ſeen in the table of dimenfions given 
in the account of Sweden: but other accounts ſay, that it is about 169 
German miles in length, and go in breadth; it comprehends all the 
country from the Baltic, to the mountains that ſeparate Norway from Swe. 
den. The Muſcovite part lies towards the eaſt, between the lake Enarak 
and the White-Sea. Thoſe r notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of the 
country, are divided into ſmaller diſtrits ; generally taking their name; 
from rivers: but, unleſs in the Swediſh part, which is ſubje& to a pre. 
fe, the Laplanders can be ſaid to be under no regular government. Th 
Swediſh Lapland therefore is the object conſidered by authors in deſcribing 
this country. It has been generally thought, that the Laplanders are the 
deſcendants of Finlanders driven out of their own country, and that they 
take their name from Lappes, which ſignifies exiles. The reader, from 
what has been ſaid in the introduction, may eaſily conceive that in Lap. 
land, for ſome months in the ſummer, the ſun never ſets; and during 
winter, it never riſes : but the inhabitants are ſo well aſſiſted by the tw: 
light and the aurora borealis, that they never diſcontinue their work 
through darkneſs. | 
CLIiMATE.] In winter, it is no unuſual thing for their lips to be froze 
to the cup in attempting to drink; and in ſome thermometers, ſpirits of 
wine are concreted into ice: the limbs of the inhabitants very often mor- 
tify with cold: drifts of ſnow threaten to bury the traveller, and cover the 
ground four or -five feet deep. A thaw ſometimes takes place, and then 
the froſt that ſucceeds, preſents the Laplander with a ſmooth level of ice, 
over which he travels in his ſledge with inconceivable ſwiftneſs. The heat 
of ſummer are exceſſive for a ſhort time; and the cataracts which dah 
from the mountains, often preſent to the eye the moſt pictureſque a 
pearances. | | | 
MounTAlNsS, RIVERS, The reader muſt form in his mind, a val 
LAKES, AND FORESTS. J maſs of mountains irregularly crowded w. 
gether, to give him an idea of Lapland : they are, however, in ſome it 
rerſtices, ſeparated by rivers and lakes, which contain an incredible nun- 
ber of iſlands, ſome of which form delightful habitations ; and are bs 
| lieved by the natives to be the terreſtrial Paradiſe: even roſes and flowen 
grow wild on their borders in the ſummer ; but this is but a ſhort gleamd 
temperature; for the climate in general is exceſſively ſevere: Duſky forels, 
and noĩſome, unhealthy moraſſes, cover great part of the flat countrj 
ſo that nothing can be more uncomfortable than the ſtate of tit 
inhabitants. | 
METALS AND MINERALs.] Silver and gold mines, as well as the 
of copper and lead, have been diſcovered and worked in Lapland: beauts 
ful chryſtals are found here, as are ſome amethyſts and topazes ; alſo var 
ous ſorts of mineral ſtones, ſurprizingly poliſhed by the hand of nature; 
valuable pearls have been ſometimes found in rivers, but never 
the ſeas. 
13 Ax1M4al 
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AniMALs, QUADRUPEDS, — We muſt refer to our accounts 
FISHES, AND INSECTS. of Denmark and Norway for 


countries. The zibelin, a creature reſembling the marten, is a native 
of Lapland; and its ſkin, whether black or white, is ſo much eſteamed, 
that it is frequently 12 as preſents to royal and diſtinguiſned per- 
ſonagex The Lapland hares grow white in the winter; and the country 
produces a large black cat, which attends the natives in hunting. By 
far the moſt remarkable, however, of the Lapland animals, is the rein» 
deer; which nature ſeems to have provided to ſolace the Laplanders for 
the privation of the other comforts of life. This animal, the moſt uſeful 
perhaps of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only it ſomewhat 
droops the head, and the horns project forward. In ſummer, the rein- 
deer provide themſelves with leaves and graſs, and in the winter they live 
upon the moſs already deſcribed : they have a wonderful ſagacity at findin 
it out, and when found, they ſcrape away the ſnow, that covers it, with 
their feet, The ſcantineſs of their fare is inconceivable, as is the length of 
the journeys which they can perform without any other ſupport. They 
fix the rein- deer to a kind of ſledge, ſhaped like a ſmall boat, in which 
the traveller, well ſecured from cold, is laced down, with the reins in 
one hand, and a kind of bludgeon in the other, to keep the carriage clear 
of ice and ſnow, The deer, whoſe harneſſing is very ſimple, ſets out, and 
continues the journey with prodigious ſpeed ; and is ſo ſafe and tractable, 
that the driver is at little or no trouble in directing him. At night they 
loft out for their own provender ; and their milk often helps to ſupport 
taeir maſter. Their inſtinct in chuſing their road and direQing their 
courſe, can only be accounted for, by their being well acquainted with 
the country during the ſummer months, when they live in woods. Their 
fleſh is a well-taſted food, whether freſh or dried : their ſkin forms ex- 
cellent cloathing both for the bed and the body: their milk and cheeſe 
are nutritive and pleaſant; and their inteſtines and tendons ſupply their 
maſters with thread and cordage. When they run about wild in the 
helds, they may be ſhot at as other game. But it is ſaid, that if one is 
killed in a flock, the ſurvivors will gore and trample him to pieces; 
ticrefore ſingle ſtragglers are generally *pitghed upon. Were I to recount 
every circumſtance, related by the credulous, of this animal, the whole 
would appear fabulous. It is ſufficient to obſerve further, that the number 
af tame rein- deers poſſeſſed by a Laplander, forms the chief part of his 
riches, Wich all their excellent qualities, however, the rein-deer have 
thcir inconveniences, 
It is difficult in ſummer to keep them from ſtraggling; they are ſome- 
times buried in the ſnow; and they frequently grow reſtive, to the great 
danger of the driver and his carriage. His ſurprizing ſpeed (for they 
are ſaid to run at the rate of two hundred miles a day) ſeems to be 
owing to his impatience to get rid of his incumbrance. None but a Lap- 
Hader could bear the uneaſy poſture, when he is confined in one of thoſe 
Carriages or pulkhas ; or believe that by whiſpering the rein-deer in the 
tar, they know the place of their deſtination, But after all thoſe abate- 
ments, the natives would have difficulty to ſubſiſt without their rein- deer, 
Waich ſerves them for more purpoſes than I have room 3o mention. 
PEOPLE, CUSTOMS, AND MANNERS,] The language of the Lap- 
anders is barbarous, but it ſeems radically to have come from Finland. 


rarning has made no progreſs among them; and they practiſe ſuch 
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great part of this article, as its contents are in common with all the three 
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arts only as ſupply them with the means of living. Miſſionaries from the 
chriſtianized parts of Scandinavia, introduced among them the Chriſtian 
religion; but they cannot be ſaid even yet to be Chriftians, though they 
have among them ſome religious ſeminaries, inſtituted by the * of 
Denmark. Upon the whole, the majority of the Laplanders practiſe x 
groſs ſuperſtitions and idolatries, as are to be found among the mol 
uninſtruted pagans ; and fo abſurd, that they ſcarcely deſerve to he 
mentioned, were it not that the number and oddities of their ſuperti. 
tions, have induced the northern traders to believe that they are ſkilful in 
magic and divination. For this purpoſe their magicians, who are a peci- 
Har ſet of men, make uſe of what they call a drum, made of the hollows 
trunk of a fir, pine, or birch-tree, one end of which is-covered with: 
Kin; on this they draw, with a kind of red colour, the figures of thei 
own gods, as well as of Jeſus Chrift, the apoſtles, the ſun, moon, ſtars 
birds, and rivers; on theſe they place one or two braſs rings, which, 
when the drum is beaten with a little hammer, dance over the figures; 
and according to their progrefs, the forcerer prognoſticates. Thoſe — 
operations are generally performed for gain; and the northern ſhip- maſten 
are ſuch dupes to the arts of the impoſtors, that they often buy from then 
a magic cord, which contains a number of knots, by opening of which, 
according to the magician's direction, they gain what wind they want, 
This is a very common traffic on the banks of the Red-Sea, and is my 
naged with — addreſs on the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the 
prige of his knotted taliſman. The Laplanders ſtill retain the worſhip d 
many of the Teutonic gods, but have among them great remains of the 
druidical inſtitutions. They believe the tranſmigration of the ſoul ; and 
have feſtivals ſet apart for the worſhip of certain genn, called Jeuhls, 
who they think inbabit the air, and have great power over human action, 
but being without form or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them neither image 


nor ſtatues. | 
Lapland is but poorly peopled, owing to the general barrenneſs of i 


foil. The whole number of its inhabitants may amount to about 60,000 


Both men and women are in general ſhorter by-the head than more ſouthen 
Europeans. Maupertuis meaſured a woman, who was ſuckling her om 
hild, whoſe height did not exceed four feet two inches and about a half; 
ey make, however, a mofe human appearance than the men, who ar 
ill-haped and ugly, and their heads too large for their bodies. : 

When a Laplander intends to marry, he, or his friends, court the 
tended bride's father with brandy ; when, with ſome difficulty, he gan 
admittance to his fair one, he offers her a beaver's tongue, or ſome ole 
eatable ; which ſhe rejects before company, but accepts of in privat 
Cohabitation often precedes marriage; but every admittance to the {a 
one is purchaſed from her father by the lover with a bottle of brandy, as 
this prolongs the courtſhip ſometimes for three years. The pneſt a 
the pariſh at laſt celebrates the nuptials; but the bridegroom is oblige 
to ſerve his father-in-law for four years after. He then carries his wk 


and her fortune home. 
CountRce.] Little can be faid of the commerce of the Laplanden 


Their exports conſiſt of fiſh, rein-deer, furs, baſkets, and toys; with font 
dried pikes, and cheeſes made of fein- deer milk. They receive for then 
rixdollars, woollen cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, neee 
knives, ſpirituous liquors, tobacco, and other neceſſaries. Their mf 
are generally worked by foreigners, and produce no inconſiderable py 
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Finland and Norway fairs. And the reader may make ſome eſtimate of 
the medium of commerce among them, when he is told, that go ſquiriel 
ſkins, or one fox-ſkin, and a pair of Lapland ſhoes, produce one * 
but no computation can be made of the publi nue, the greateſt part 
of which is allotted for the maintenance of the clergy. With regard to the 
ſecurity of their property, few diſputes happen; and their judges have no 
military to enforce their decrees, the people having a remarkable averfion 
o war; and fo far as we know, never employed in any army. The 
above is the lateſt and beſt account that has been received of this 
xtraordinary people. As to the other particulars relating to them, they 
pre in common with their neighbours Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Ruſhans. | 
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EXTENT AND SITUATION. 

Miles. Degrees. , 
Length 800 10 and 35 eaſt longitude, 
Breadth =_y between ' 56 and 69 north latitade, 


BOUNDARIES AND HIS country is bounded by the Baltic 

DIVISIONS. F Sea, the Sound, and the Categate, or 
dcaggerac, on the ſouth ; by the impaſſable mountains of Norway, on 
he welt ; by Daniſh or Norwegian Lapland, on the north; and by 
luſcovy, on the eaſt, It is divided into ſeven provinces: 1. Sweden 
Proper. 2. Gothland. 3. Livonia. 4. Ingria. (Thoſe two provinces 
long now, however, to the Ruſſians, having been conquered by Peter 
e Great, and ceded by poſterior treaties.) 5. Finland. - Swediſh 
apland : and 7. The Swediſh iflands. Great abatements gſuſt be made 
br the lakes, and unimproved parts of Sweden; whic ſo extenſire, 
at the habitable part is confined to narrow bounds. The following are 
le dimenſions given us of this kingdom. | 


| Square } Sum > i 
l Sweden, miles. | total. | 3 | $ | Capital Cities. 
—— 76,835 228,718 8 
weden Proper — 7, a Fay STOCK HOY. 
| Fu 9 N. Lat. 59 "WY 
. 2 - 5 wg 19 30. 
— 2 - + 2 I almar 
Schonen — — 4 | 8 56 Lunden 
| 85 76,835 
Lapland, and Torne h h 
W. Bothnia — F 76,00 420 340 Um 
| Finland, and | Abo | 
E. Bothnia — 7 3,000 | 395 225 Cajenburg 
Gothland I, — 1,000 80 24 [Wiſby | 
Ocland I. — 560 $5 10 Barkh ulm | 
—_ | 150, 560 | | | 
Upper 7 Pomerania, P. 960 } 47 | 24 |Stralſund 
Saxony 5 Rugen I. 360 24 | 21zBergen | 
3 1 1,320 | 2 


The Laplanders travel in a kind of caravan, with their families, w de 
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The face of Sweden is pretty ſimilar to thoſe of its neighbourin 
countries; only it has the —— of navigable rivers. n a 
- CLIMATE AND . The ſame may be ſaid with 
SPIL AND PRODUCTIONS. S to this article. Summer burſts from win. 
nd vegetation is more ſpeedy than in ſouthern climates; for the {un 
ſo hot, as ſometimes to ſet foreſts on fire. Stoves and warm furs 
mitigate the cold of winter, which is ſo intenſe, that the noſes and extre. 
mities of the inhabitants are ſometimes mortified ; and in ſuch caſes, the 
beſt remedythathas been found out, is rubbing the affected part with 
| ſnow. The Swedes, fince the days of Charles XII. have been at incre. 
dible pains to correct the native barrenneſs of their country, by ere&in 
colleges of agriculture, and in ſome places with great ſucceſs. The ſail 
is much the ſame with that of Denmark, and ſome parts of Norway, 
generally very bad, but in ſome vallies ſurprizingly fertile. The Swedes, Wil © 
till of late years, had not induſtry ſufficient to remedy the one, nor in- 
prove the other. The peaſants now follow the agriculture of France 

and England; and ſome late accounts ſay, that they rear almoſt as much 


grain as maintains the natives, Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, e 
oats, peas, and beans ; and in caſe of deficiency, the people are ſupplied Wl, 
from Livonia and the Baltic provinces. In ſummer, the kelds are ver- to 


dant, and covered with flowers, and produce ſtrawberries, raſberries, cut. or] 
rants, and other ſmall fruits. The common people know, as yet, little * 
of the cultivation of apricots, peaches, nectarines, pine- apples, and the 15 
like high-flavoured fruits ; but melons are brought to great perfection in 1 
dry ſeaſons. 10 
MiNntRALs AND ͤ METALS. ] Sweden produces chryſtals, amethyſu, ar 
topazes, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and other I ge. 
foſſils. The chief wealth of Sweden, however, ariſes from her mines d N part 
filver, copper, lead, and iron. The laſt mentioned metal employs n0 tei. 
fewer than 450 forges, hammering-mills, and ſmelting houſes. A kind den 
of a gold mine has likewiſe been diſcovered in Sweden, but, ſo inconk- 
derable, that from the year 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2,398 gold 
ducats, each valued at gs. 4d. ſterling. The firſt gallery of one filver 
mine is 100 fathoms below the ſurface of the earth; the roof is ſup 
ported by prodigious oaken beams; and from thence the miners deſcend 
about 40 fathoms to the loweit vein. This mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 
crowns a year. The product of the copper-mines is uncertain ; but the 
whole is loaded with vaſt taxes and reductions to the government, which 
has no othewreſources for the exigencies of ſtate. I hoſe ſubterrancous 
manſions are aſtoniſhingly ſpacious, and at the ſame time commodious for 
their inhabitants, ſo that they ſeem to form a hidden world. The water 
falls in Sweden afford excellent conveniency for turning mills for forges; 
and for ſome years, the exports of Sweden for iron, brought in 300,000 
ſterling. Dr. Buſching thinks that they conſtituted rwo-thirds of tt! 
national revenue. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the extortions d 
the Swediſh government, and the importation of American bar: iron 1nt 
Europe, and ſome other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manufactur 
in Sweden; ſo that the Swedes very ſoon muſt apply themſelves to othet 
branches of trade and improvements, eſpecially in agriculture. _ 
Seas.] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulphs of Bothnia and 
Finland, which are arms of the Baltic; and on the weſt of Sweden, i 
the-entrance of the Baltic, are the Categate ſea, and the Sound, a fra 
about four miles over, which divides Sweden from Denmark, where fps 
of different nations pay a toll to the latter kingdom, as they paſs into 


Baltic, 
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. Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually four months in the 

: nor are they fo ſalt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſe a 
current ſets always out of the Baltic fea into the ocean. ; 

ANIMALS, 1 Theſe differ little from thoſe already 
| BIRDS, AND FISHES, deſcribed in Norway and Denmark, to 
which I muſt refer; only the Swediſh horſes are known to be more ſer- 
viceable in war than the German. The Swediſh hawks, when carried to 
France, have been known to reviſit their native country; as appears from 
| WH one that was killed in Finland, with an inſcription on a ſmall gold 

plate, ſignifying that he belonged to the French king. The fiſhes found 
| in the rivers and lakes of Sweden, are the ſame with thoſe in other 
northern countries, and taken in ſuch quantities, that their pikes (parti- 


cularly) are falted and pickled for exportation. The train-oil of the. 


ſeals, taken in the gulph of Finland, is a conſiderable article of expor- 
tation. | 
e INHABITANTS, Wet There is a great diverſity of charac- 
a AND CUSTOMS, ters among the people of Sweden; and 
» WH what is peculiarly remarkable among them, they have been known to 
nee different characters in different ages. At preſent, their peaſants ſeem 
vo de a heavy plodding race of men, _ and hardy ; but without an 
'- WH other ambition than that of ſubſiſting themſelves and their families as well 
| 25 they can: the mercantile claſſes are much of the ſame caſt ; but great 
e application and perſeverance is diſcovered among them all. One could 
n 8 form no idea that the modern Swedes are the deſcendents of thoſe, who, 
under Guſtavus Adolphus and Charles XII, carried terror in their names 


5 through the moſt diſtant countries, and ſhook the foundations of the 


Wl greateſt empires. The intrigues of their ſenators dragged them to take 
part in the late war againſt Pruſſia; yet their behaviour was ſpiritleſs, and 
their courage contemptible. 'The principal nobility and gentry of Swe- 
den are naturally brave, polite, and hoſpitable ; they have high and 
warm notions of honour, and are jealous of their national intereſts. The 


dreſs, exerciſes, and diverſions of the common people, are almoſt the 
er ame with thoſe of Denmark: the better ſort are infatuated with French 
P nodes and faſhions. They are not fond of marrying their daughters 
den young, as they have little to ſpare in their own life-time. The 


women go to plough, threſh out the corn, row upon the water, ſerve 
the brick 

tuſbandry, | 

RELIGION.) Chriſtianity was introduced here in the gth century. 
heir religion is Lutheran, which was propagated among them by Guf. 
ws Vaſa, about the year 1523. The Swedes are ſurprizingly uniform 
pad unremitting in religious matters; and have ſuch an averſion to popery, 
at caſtration is the fate of every Roman-catholic prieſt diſcovered in 
ir country, The archbiſhop of Upſal has a revenue of about 400 l. a 
er; and has under him 13 ſuffragans, beſides ſuperintendents, with 
doderate ſtipends. No clergyman has the leaſt direction in the affairs of 
ale; but their morals, and the ſanctity of their lives, endear them fo 
duch to the people, that the government would repent making them its 
emies, Their churches are neat, and often ornamented. A body of 
cleſiaſtical laws and canons direct their religious ceconomy, A conyer- 
n to popery, or a long continuance under excommunication, which 
= pals without the king's permiſſion, is puniſhed by impriſonment 
d exile, 


layers, carry burthens, and do all the common drudgeries in | 
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and uſeful commodities of maſts, beams, deal-boards, and other ſort 


=. SWEDEN. 
Lawnovacr, dünne, The Swediſh language is a dialect of ii, WF 1 
AND LEARNED MEN. Teutonic, and reſembles that of Denma, Wi 
ki 


The Swediſh nobility and gentry are, in general, more converſant in 


—— literature than thoſe of many other more flouriſhing flates. Then 
ve of late exhibited ſome noble ſpecimens of their munificence for th Wi 01 
improvement of literature: witneſs their ſending, at the expence of privy n 
perſons, that excellent and candid natural philoſopher Haſelqui „in in 
the eaſtern countries for diſcoveries, where he died. This noble ſpirit han 
eminently encouraged by the royal family; and her Swediſh majeſty pur Wiſh" 
chaſed, at no conſiderable expence for that country, all Haſelquift's co. Wa! 
lection of curioſities. That able civilian, ſtateſman, and hiſtorian, pu 
fendorff, was a native of Sweden; and ſo is the preſent Linnæus, who by WW"! 
carried natural philoſophy, in ſome branches at leaſt, to the hig 

itch, The paſhon of the famous queen Chriſtina for literature, is well 

nown to the public; and ſhe may be accounted a genius in many branch 
of knowledge. Even in the midſt of the preſent diſtractions of Sweden, Ne 
the fine arts, particularly drawing, ſculpture, and architecture, are * 
couraged and protected. Agricultural learning, both in theory and pm K 
tice, is now carried to a great height in that kingdom; and the chara e 
5 by ſome writers, that the Swedes are a dull heavy people, fitted op 
y for bodily labour, is in a great meaſure owing to their having no q 
portunity of exerting their talents. 

UniveRsITIES.] Theſe are the univerſities of Upſal, inftituted ne 
400 years ago, and patronized by ſeveral ſucceſſive monarchs, particulas 
ly by the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chrifin 
There is another at Abo, in Finland, but not fo well endowed nor < 
flouriſhing : and there was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, which is ne 
fallen into decay. Every dioceſe is provided with a free-ſchool, in whit 
boys are qualthed for the univerſity. | 

AnTIqQU1TIES AND CURIOSITIES, 2 A few leagues from Go 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, ker there is a hideous preg 
pice, down which a dreadful cataract of water ruſhes with ſuch un 
tuofity, from the height into ſo deep a bed of water, that large maſts, a 
other bodies of timber, that are precipitated down it, diſappear, fomei 
half an hour, and others for an hour, before they are recovered : the dd 
tom of this bed has never been found, though ſounded by lines of 
hundred fathoms. A remarkable ſlimy lake, which ſinges things put it 
it, has been found in the ſouthern part of Gothland : and ſeveral part 
Sweden contain a ftone, which being of a yellow colour, intermixed mt 
feveral ſtreaks of white, as if compoſed of gold and filver, affords bi 
ſulphur, vitriol, allam, and minium. The Swedes pretend to hat 
manuſcript copy of a tranſlation of the Goſpels into Gothic, done by 
biſhop 1300 years ago. a 

Maxuracru rs, TRADE, con-? The Swediſh commonalty i 

MERCE, AND CHIEF rows. ?filt by agriculture, - mining, 
zing, hunting, and fiſhing. Their materials for traffic, are the bil 


timber for ſhipping ; tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh, wooden uten 
hides, flax, hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, iron, cordage, and 
Even the manufacturing of iron was introduced into Sweden ſo late 
the 16th century; for till that time they fold their own crude ore to! 
Hanſe towns, and bought it. back again manufactured into uten 
About the middle of the 17th century, by the aſſiſtance of the * | 
, emiy 
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Flemings, they ſet up ſome manufactures of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, woollen, 
ſilk, ſoap, leather-dreſſing, and ſaw-mills. Book-ſelling was at that 
time a trade unknown in Sweden, They have ſince had ſugar-baking, 
tobacco-plantations, and manufactures of ſail- cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and 
other ſtuffs ; of linen, allum, brimſtone, paper-mills, and gun-powder» 
mills ; vaſt quantities of copper, braſs, ſteel, and iron, are now wrought 
in Sweden. They have alſo founderies for cannon, forgeries for fire-armg 
and anchors, armories, Wire and flatting-mills, mills alſo for fullin 
and for boring, and ſtamping ; and of late they have built many ſhips — 
ſale. 1 9 
Certain towns in Sweden, being 24 in number, are called Staple- towns, 
here the merchants are allowed to import and export commodities in their 
pwn ſhips. Thoſe towns which have no foreign commerce, though lying 
near the ſea, are called land-towns. A third kind are termed mine-towns, 
as belonging to mine diſtricts. The Swedes, about the year 1752, had 
greatly encreaſed their exports, and diminiſhed their imports, moſt part 
ff which arrive, or are ſent off in Swediſh ſhips ; the Swedes having now 
| kind of navigation- act, like that of the Engliſh. Thoſe promiſing 2 
jearances were, however, blaſted, by the madneſs and jealouſies of the 
dwediſh- government; the form of which ſhall be hereafter deſeribed; and 
ie people are now ſo oppreſt with taxes, that ſom2 important revolution 
daily expected in that kingdom. 8 
Stockholm is a ſtaple- town, and the capital of the kingdom; it ſtands 
dqut 790 miles north eaſt from London, upon fix contiguous iſlands, and 
alt upon piles. The cattle, though cammodious, and covered with 
opper, has neither ſtrength nor beauty; but accommodates the royal 
part, and the national courts and colleges. The number of houſe-keepers 
ho pay taxes are 60,000. The harbour is ſpacious and convenient, 
bough difficult of acceſs, and this city is furniſhed with all the exterior 
aks of magnificence, and erections for manufactures and commerce 
particularly a national bank, the capital of which is 466,661. 138. 4d. 
ling) that are common to other great European cities. 
GOVERNMENT. ]. The government of Sweden, by which I mean its 
litical conſtitutions, is of itſelf a ſtudy, occafioned by the checks which 
ich order has upon another. The Swedes, like the Danes, were originally 
ee; but after various revolutions, which will be hereafter mentioned, 
tarles XII. who was killed in 1718, became deſpotic. He was ſuc- 
ded by his filter, Uirica ; who conſented to the abolition of deſpotiſm, 
d reſtored the ſtates to their former liberties; and they, in return, aſſo - 
ted her huſband, the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, with her in the go- 
nment, A new model of the conſtitution, was then drawn up, by 
lich the royal power was brought, perhaps, too low; for the king of 
eden can ſcarcely be called by that name, being limited in every exer- 
e of government,” and even in the education of his own children, 
be diet of the ſtates appointed the great officers of the kingdom; and all 
ployments of any value, ecclejiaitical, civil or military, are. conferred 
ne king only with the approbation of the ſenate. The eſtates are 
ned of deputies from the four orders, nobility, clergy, burghers and 
alants, The repreſentatives of the nobility, which includes the gentry, 
Wunt to above loco, thoſe of the clergy to 200, the burghers to 
Wt 150, and the peaſants to 250. Each order fits in its own houir, 
5 1ts own ſpeaker; and each chuſes a ſecret committee for the diſ- 
1 of buſineſs. The Rates are to be convoked once in three year:, in 
the 
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the month of January; and their collective body have greater popel 
than the parliament of Great-Britain; becauſe, as it has been obſerved, the 
king's prerogative is far more bounded, 

When the ſtates are not fitting, the affairs of the public are mana 
the king and the ſenate, which are no other than a committee of the 
— choſen in a particular manner; the nobility, or upper houſe, 

point 24 deputies, the clergy 12, and the burghers 12; theſe chub 

ree perſons, who are to be preſented to the king, that he may nom. 
nate one out of the three for each vacancy. The peaſants have no vote n 
electing a ſenator. Almoſt all the executive power is lodged in the ſenat 
which conſiſts of 14 members, beſides the chief governors of the province, 
the preſident of the chancery, and the grand marſhal. Thoſe ſenators, dy 
ring the receſs. of the ſtates, form the king's privy-council ; but he has 
more than a caſting vote in their deliberations. Appeals lie to then 
ſrom different courts of judicature z but each ſenator is accountable fe 
his conduct to the ſtates. Thus, upon the whole, the government d 
Sweden may be called republican, for the king's power is not ſo great 
a ſtadtholder. The ſenate has even a power of impoſing upon the king, 
a ſub-committee of their number, who is to attend upon his perſon, and 
to be a check upon all his proceedings, down to the very managementd 
his family. It would be endleſs to recount the numerous ſubordinm 
courts, ' boards, commiſſions, and tribunals, which the jealouſy of th 
Swedes have introduced into the adminiſtration of civil, military, cm 
mercial,” and other departments; it is ſufficient to ſay, that though ns 
thing can be more plauſible, yet nothing is leſs practicable than t 
whole plan of their diſtributive powers. Their ofticers and miniſter 
under the notion of making them SS u one another, are mult 
plied to an inconvenient degree; many of their courts have little or 6 
thing to do; and every operation of government is retarded or rendewiiſnc 
ineffectual, by the tedious forms through which it muſt paſs. This 
ſeen in the preſent deplorable ſtate of Sweden, where its whole ſyſten r 
government was lately in danger of annihilation ; which muſt ſtill be c 
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conſequence, if ſome material alterations are not introduced into it ou 


the ſtates ; for the king and people equally complain of the ſenate. 
PoLtTiCAL a AION: The Swedes of late have been little ati 
OF SWEDEN. than penſioners to France. Through in 
ſtrange medley of affairs, and views of intereſt, that crown has valt1 
fluence in all the deliberations of their ſenate ; though it is evident, l 
the great ſcheme of the French is, to enlarge the royal powers ſo as en. 
the king, who muſt depend upon them for ſupport, may have it in r 
er to controul the reſolutions of the ſenate. The imprudence oft 
majority of that body, by reducing the royal power into too narrow es 
compaſs, and, at the ſame time, opprefiing the people, afford then 
fair proſpe& of ſucceſs. It is, however, to be hoped, that his Seiffen 
majeſty, the moment he is extricated from the preſent difficulties of hy 
vernment, will apply himſelf to the true intereſts of his country, and 
contented, under the guaranty of Great-Britain, to obſerve a ſtrict em 
trality with regard both to Denmark and Ruſſia, The intereſt of Sus e 
even reaches as far as Turkey; for that empire found its account in unto: 
eing the power of Ruſſia by that of Charles XII. At preſent, Sw ö 
is crippled in every operation; and ſuch are the public diſtraQons, 
her ſubjects are even diſabled from availing thomblves of the natural 
duce of their country in manufactures and exports, 


* & * . 
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RevexVeE AND coix.] The revenue of Sweden, ſince the unf tu- 
nate wars of Charles XII. has been greatly \reduced. Her gold and filver 
ſpecie, in the late reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's German domini- 
ons. Formerly, the crown-lands, poll-money, tithes, mines, and other 
articles, are ſaid to have ono: a million ſterling. The payments that 
are made in copper, which is here the chief medium of commerce, is ex- 
tremely inconvenient ; ſome of thoſe pieces being as large as tiles; and a 
cart or wheelbarrow is often required to carry home a moderate ſum. 
"TT he Swedes, however, have gold ducats, and eight-mark pieces of filver, 
"BW valued each at 55. zd. and the ſubſidies paid them by France help to en- 
creaſe their currency. 

MILITARY AND MaA-Z I have already hinted, that no country in 

 RINE STRENGTH, Ithe world has produced greater heroes, or 
braver troops than the Swedes ; and yet they cannot be ſaid to maintain a 
ading army, as their forces conſiſt of a regulated militia. The ca- 
yalry is cloathed, armed, and maintained, by a rate raiſed upon the no- 
bility and gentry, according to their eſtates; and the infantry by the 
peaſants. ach province 1s obliged to find Its proportion of fol- 
fliers, according to the number of farms it contains; every farm of 
o or 701. per annum, is charged with a foot ſoldier, furniſhing him 


* 


* vich diet, lodging and ordinary clothes, and about 208. a year in mo- 
ey; or elſe a little wooden houſe is built him by the farmer, who al- 


ows him hay and paſturage for a cow, and plows and ſows land enough 


"BW fapply him with bread.” When embodied, they are ſubject to military 
ten Wav, but otherwiſe to the civil law of the country. It may therefore lite- 
e be ſaid, that every Swediſh ſoldier has a property in the country he 


efends. This national army is thought to amount to above 40,000 men; 
nd Sweden formerly could have fitted out forty ſhips of the line. 
RoyaL TITLES.] Theſe are, King of the Goths and Vandals, great 
prince of Finland, duke of Schonen, Pomeran, &c. . 
HisTORY or cairn The Goths, the ancient inhabitants of this 
puntry, joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have 
ad the reputation of ſubduing the Roman empire, and all the fonthern 
ations of Europe, I ſhall not here follow the wild romances of Swediſh 
iltorians through the early ages. It is ſufficient to ſay, that Sweden has 
good a claim to be an ancient monarchy, as any we know of, Nor 
all J diſpute her being the paramount ſtate of Scandinavia (Sweden, 


as 8 cnmark, and Norway) and that ſhe borrowed her name from one of 
in er princes. The introduction of Chriſtianity, however, by Anſgarius, 
hop of Bremen, in 829, ſeems to preſent the firſt certain period of 


e Swediſh hiſtory, 
The hiſtory of Sweden, and indeed of all the northern nations, 
en during the firſt ages of chriſtianity, is confuſed and unintereſt- 


his PS and often doubtful ; but ſufficiently replete with murders, mafla- 
and , and ravages. That of Sweden is void of conſiſtency, till about 
e middle of the fourteenth century, when it aſſumes an appearance 
Su ore regular and conſiſtent ; and affords wherewith to recompence the at- 
n ü don of thoſe who chooſe to make it an object of their ſtudies. At 
Seng eme, however, the government of the Swedes was far from being 


arty aſcertained, or uniformly adminiſtered. The crown was elective, 
92h in this election the rights of blood were not altogether diſregarded. 
e great lords poſſeſſed the moiſt conſiderable part of the wealth of the 
dom, which con:ifted chiefly in land; commerce being unknown or 

G neglected, 
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vember 8, 1510, Of all thoſe who could _ the deſpotic purpoſest 


prince, deſcended of the antient kings of that country, and who had 


98 SWEDEN 
neglected, and even „ itſelf. in a very rude and imperſect ſat, 
The clergy, particularly thoſe of a dignified rank, - frgm the great reſ 
paid to their character, among the inhabitants of the north, had acquirc] 
an immenſe influence in all public affairs, and had obtained poſſeſſions d 
what lands had been left unoccupied by the nobility. Theſe two ranks d 
men, enjoying all the property of the ſtate, formed a council called the 
Senate, which was maſter of all public deliberations. This ſyſtem of 
vernment was extremely unfavourable to the national proſperity. 
Swedes periſhed in the diſſentions between their prelates and lay-barong 
or between thoſe and their ſovereign ; they were drained of the little richs 
they poſſeſſed, to ſupport the indolent pomp of a few magnificent biſhops; 
— what was ſtill more fatal, the unlucky ſituation of their internal . 
fairs, expoſed them to the inroads and oppreſſion of a foreign enemy, 
'Theſe were the Danes, who, by their neighbourhood and power, were a 
ways able to avail themſelves of the diſſentions in Sweden, and to ſubjef 
under a foreign yoke, a country weakened and exhauſted by its domeſit 
broils. In this deplorable fituation Sweden remained for more than tw 
centuries ; ſometimes under the nominal ſubjection of its own prince, 
ſometimes united to the kingdom of Denmark, and in either caſe equaly 
oppreſſed and inſulted. f 
Towards the year 1374, Margaret, daughter of Valdenar, king d 
Denmark, and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned in 
theſe kingdoms. That princeſs, to the ordinary ambition of her ſa 
added a penetration and enlargement of mind, which rendered her y- 
ble of conducting the greateſt and moſt complicated deſigns. She 
been called the Semiramis of the north, becauſe, like Semiramis, ſhe found 
means to reduce by arms or by intrigue, an immenſe extent of territory; ir 
and became queen of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. She projected tl 
union of. Calmarg ſo famous in the north, by which theſe hier ver 
for the future to remain under one ſovereign, elected by each 5 * nc 
In its turn, and who ſhould divide his reſidence between them al | 
Chriſtiern II. the laſt king of Denmark, who, by virtue of this age. 
ment, was alſo king of Sweden, had an ambition to become abſoluts 
The barbarous policy, by which he attempted to effectuate this deſign Mie 
leſs barbarous, proved the deſtruction of himſelf, and afforded an opp® 
tunity for changing the face of affairs in Sweden, In order to eftablik 
his authority in that Kingdom, he laid a plot for maſſacring the princpulgny, 
nobility. This horrid deſign was actually carried into Execution, V 


= — — — * * 


Chriſtiern, no one remained in Sweden, but Guſtavus Vaſa, a egit 
ready ſignalized his arms againſt the king of Denmark. An imma. 
rice was laid on his head. The Daniſh ſoldiers were ſent in purſut eie g 
Aim but by his dexterity and addreſs, he eluded all their attempts, 8. 
eſcaped under q 5 ng of a peaſant, to the mountains of DalicarwWe v. 
This is fiot the place to relate his dangers and fatigues, how to preits 
his diſcovery he wrought in the brats-mines, how he was betrayed love: 
thoſe in whom he repoſed his confidence, and in fine, ſurmountings 
thouſand obſtacles, engaged the ſavage but warlike inhabitants of D 
carlia, to undertake his cauſe, to oppoſe, and to conquer his tyra 
oppreſſor. Sweden, by his means, again acquired independence. 
antient nobility were moſtly deitroyed. Guſtavus was at the Bead 


victorious my, who admited bis valour, and were attacked to LF 
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fon. He was created, therefore, firſt adminiſtrator, and afterwards king 


of Sweden, by the univerſal conſent, and with the ſhouts of the whole 
nation. His circumſtances were much more favourable than thoſe of any 
former prince, who had poſſeſſed this dignity, The maſſacre of the no- 
bles, had rid him of thoſe proud and haughty enemies, who had ſo long 
been the bane of all regular government in Sweden. The clergy, indeed, 
were no leſs powerful and dangerous; but the opinions of Luther, which 


ſupported, and the credit which they had acquired among the Swedes, 
gave him an opportunity of changing the religious ſyſtem of that coun- 
try, and the exerciſe of the Roman catholic religion was prohibited, under 
the ſevereſt penalties, (which have never yet been relaxed) in the year 1544. 
Inſtead of a Gothic ariſtocracy, the moſt turbulent of all governments, 
and when empoiſoned by religious tyranny, of all governments the moſt 
wretched, Sweden in this manner became a regular monarchy : the happy 
effects of this change were ſoon viſible. Arts and manufactures were eſta- 
bliſhed and improved ; navigation and commerce began to flouriſh ; let- 
ters and civility were introduced ; and a kingdom, known only by name 
to the reſt of Europe, began to be known by its arms, and to have a cer- 
tain weight in all public treaties or deliberations. 
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a Guſtavus, after a glorious reign, died in 1559; while his eldeſt fon 
ol ric, was Preparing to embark for England, to marry, queen Elizabeth. 
ſex Under Eric, who ſucceeded his father, Guſtavus Vaſa, the titles of 
unt and baron were introduced into Sweden, and made hereditary. 
* Eric's miſerable and cauſeleſs jealouſy of his brothers, forced them to take 


p arms, and the ſenate ſiding with them, he was depoſed in 1566. His 


ohn attempted, by the advice of his queen, to re-eſtabliſh the cathohc 
ligion in Sweden; but though he made ſtrong efforts for that purpoſe, 
nd even reconciled himſelf to the pope, he was oppoſed by his brother 


all harles, and the ſcheme proved ineffectual. John's ſon, Sigiſmund, was, 
oret-owever, choſen king of Poland in 1587, upon which he endeavoured 
lu: ein to reſtore the Roman-catholic religion in his dominions, but he 


ied in 1592. T8 
Charles, brother to king John, was choſen adminiſtrator of Sweden; 
nd being a ſtrenuous proteſtant, his nephew, . Sigiſmund, endeavoured to 


nd his family were excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown, which was 


yes a Wonferred upon Charles. The reign of Charles, through the practices of 
ren eiſmund, who was himſelf a powerful prince, and at the head of a 
dent party both in Sweden and Ruſſia, was turbulent; which gave the 
meabW/ancs encouragement to invade Sweden. Their conduct was checked by 
{uit (ne great Guſtavus Adolphus, though then a minor, and heir apparent 
„ eden. Upon the death of his father, which happened in 1611, 
unge was declared of age by the ſtates, though then only in his eighteenth 


ear, Guſtavus, ſoon after his acceſion, found himſelf, through the 
wer and intrigues of the Poles, Ruflians, and Danes, engaged in a war 


IOunted, He narrowly miſſed being maſter of Ruſſia ; but the Ruſſians 
fre {0 tenacious of their independency, that his ſcheme was baffled. In 
17, he made a peace, under the mediation of James I. of England, by 


uch he recovered Livonia, and four towns in the preſecture of Novo- 
* 


rod, with a ſum of money beſides, 
| 8 F The 


op 


n at this time to prevail in the north, the force with which they were 


brother John ſucceeded him, and entered into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. 


Inve him from the adminiſtratorſhip, but without effect; till at laſt, he , 


th all his neighbours, under infinite diſadvantages ; all which he ſur- 
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100 SWEDEN .: 
The ideas of Guſtavus began now to extend. He had ſeen a vaſt def 
of military ſervice, and he was aſſiſted by the counſels of La Gardie, one 
of the beſt generals and wiſeſt ſtateſmen of his age. His troops, by per. 
petual war, had become the beſt diſciplined and moſt warlike in Europe; 
and he carried his ambition farther than hiſtorians are willing to acknoy. 
ledge. The princes of the houſe of Auſtria were, it is certain, early ja. 
lous of his enterprizing ſpirit, and ſupported his antient implacable ene. 
my Sigiſmund, whom Guſtavus defeated; and in 1627, he formed de 
ſiege of Dantzic, in which he was unſucceſsful ; but the attempt, whic 
was defeated only by the ſudden riſe of the Viſtula, added ſo much to hj 
military character, that the proteſtant cauſe placed him at the head of the 
confederacy for reducing the houſe of Auſtria, His life, from that ting, 
was a continued chain of the moſt rapid and wonderful ſucceſſes: em 
the mention of each would exceed our bounds. It is ſufficient to (a, 
that after taking Riga, and overrunning Livonia, he entered Poland, 
where he was victorious ; and from thence, in 1630, he landed in Pomen 
nia, drove the Germans out of Mecklenburgh, defeated the famous cou 
Tilly, the Auſtrian general, who was till then thought invingible ; a 
over-ran Franconia. Upon the defeat and death of Tilly, Wallenſte, 
another Auſtrian general of equal reputation, was appointed to command 
againſt Guſtavus, who was killed upon the plain of Lutzen, after gainig 
a Battle; which had he ſurvived, would probably have put a period to te 
Auſtrian greatneſs. 

The amazing abilities of Guſtavus Adolphus, both in the cabinet ad 
Ge field, never appeared ſo fully as after his death. He left behind hin 
a ſet of generals, trained by himſelf, who maintained the glory of H 6 
Swediſh army with moſt aſtoniſhing valour and ſucceſs. The names of dib 
Bernard, Bannier, Torſtenſon, Wrangel, and others, and their prod 

ious actions in war, never can be forgotten in the annals of Europe, | 
is uncertain what courſe Guſtavus would have purſued, had his life h eig 
prolonged, and his ſucceſſes continued ; but there 1s the 1 rea co 
to believe that he had in his eye ſomewhat more than the relief of then 
teſtants, and the reſtoration of the Palatine family. His chancelia, 
Oxenſtiern, was as conſummate a politician as he was a warrior; and d. 
ring the minority of his daughter Chriſtina, he managed the affain & 
Sweden with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe in a manner dictated the peace of Way” 
phalia, which threw the affairs of Europe into a new ſyſtem. lis 

Chriſtina was but ſix years of age when her father was killed. She de! 


ceived a noble education; but her fine 2 took an uncommon, aſd 
indeed romantic turn. She invited to her court Deſcartes, Salma nc 


and other learned men; to whom ſhe was not, however, extremely I 
ral. She expreſſed a value for Grotius ; and ſhe was an excellent ju his 7 
of the polite arts: but illiberal, and indelicate in the choice of her p 
vate favourites. She at the ſame time diſcharged all the duties 0i 
high ſtation; and though her generals were balely betrayed by Fri 
ſhe continued to ſupport the honour of her crown. Being reſolved not s 
marry, ſhe l her crown to her couſin, Charles Guſtavus, ſon tot 


duke of Deux-Ponts, in 1654. Ith i 
Charles had great ſucceſs againſt the Poles : he drove their king, Md 
Cafimir, into Sileſia; and received from them an oath of allegiunne 
ann 


which, with their uſual inconſtancy, they broke. His progreſs up! 
ice againſt Denmark, has been already mentioned; 5 he died of 28 Penn 


ver in 1660. His fon and ſucceſſor, Charles XI. was not five yea! 


e 
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at his father's death; and this rendered it neceſſary for his guardians to 

conclude a peace with their neighbours, by which the Swedes gave up the 
illands of Bornholm, and Drontheim, in Norway. All differences were 

| accommodated at the ſame time with Ruſſia and Holland; and Sweden 
| continued to make a very reſpectable figure in the affairs of Europe. 
When Charles came to be of age, he received a ſubſidy from the French 


er from that monarch's ambition, he entered into the alliance with Eng- 
land and Holland againſt him. He afterwards joined with France againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria z but being beaten in Germany at Felim-Bellin, a 
erful confederacy was formed againſt him, The elector of Branden- 
— made himſelf maſter of the Swediſh Pomerania; the biſhop of 
Munſter over-ran Bremen and Verden, and the Danes took Wiſmar, and 
ſeveral places in Schonen. They were afterwards beaten ; and Charles oy 
the treaty of St. Germains, which followed that of Nimeguen, recovere 
all he had loſt, except ſeme places in Germany. He then married Ulri- 
ca Leonora, the king of Denmark's ſiſter, but made a very bad uſe of 
the tranquillity he had regained ; for he enſlaved and beggared his peo- 
le, that he might render his power 3 and his army formidable, 
he Rates loſt all their power; and Sweden was reduced to t condition 
of Denmark. He ordered the brave Patkul, who was at the head 
of the Livonian deputies, to loſe his head and his right band, for 
the boldneſs of his remonſtrance in favour of his countrymen, but he ſa- 


ved himſelf by flight; and Charles became ſo conſiderable a power, that 
tin the conferences for a general peace at Ryſwic were opened under his me» 
te WY 0121100. 

Ike Charles XI. died in 1697, and was ſucceeded by his minor ſon, the 


famous Charles XII. The hiſtory of no prince is better known than 
that of this hero. His father's will had fixed the age of his majority to 
eighteen, but it was ſet aſide far an earlier date by the management of 
count Piper; who became thereby his firſt miniſter. Soon after his ac- 
ceſion, the kings of Denmark and Poland, and the czar of Muſcovy, 
formed a powertul confederacy againſt him, encouraged by the mean 
opinion they had of his youth and abilities. He made head againſt them 
all; and beſieging Copenhagen, he dictated the peace of Travendahl to 
bis Daniſh majeſty, by which the duke of Holſtein was re-eſtabliſhed in 
us dominions. 'The czar Peter was at this time ravaging Ingria, at 
de head of 85,000 men, and had beſieged Narva. The army of Charles 
cid not exceed 20,000 men; but ſuch was his impatience, that he ad- 
vanced at the head of 80,000, entirely routed the main body of the Ruſ- 
bans, and raiſed the ſiege. Such were his ſuccefſes, and fo numerous 
ſts priſoners, that the Ruſſians attributed his actions to necromancy. 
Charles from thence marched into Saxony, where his warlike atchieve- 


ments equalled, if they did not excel, thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. He 
ethroned Auguſtus king of Poland: but he ſtained all his laurels, by put- 
ng the brave count Patkul to a death equally painful and ignominious. 
ai le raiſe! Staniſlaus to the crown of Poland; and his name carried 


th it ſuch terror, that he was courted by all the powers of Europe; 
nd among others, by the duke of Marlborough, in the name of queen 
ne, amidſt the full career of her ſucceſſes againſt France. His ſtuh- 
Inne's and implacable diſpoſition, however, was ſuch, that he cannot 
e conſidered in a better light than that of an illuſtrious madman; for 
„ lol, in the battle of Pultowa, which he fought in his march to de- 

G 3 f throng 


king, Lewis XIV. but perceiving the liberties of Europe to be in dan» 
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102 | SWEDEN. 
throne the czar, more than all he had gained by his victories, His bra 
army was ruined, and he was forced to take refuge among the Turks at 
Bender. His actions there, in attempting to defend himſelf with 300 
Swedes againſt 30,000 Turks, prove him to have been worſe than frantic, 
The Turks found it, however, convenient for their affairs, to ſet him a 


liberty. But his misfortunes did not cure his military madneſs ; and after 


his return to his dominions, he proſecuted his revenge againſt Denmark, 
till he was killed by a cannon-ſhot, at the ſiege of Fredericſhal, in Nor. 
way, belonging to- the Danes, in 1718, when he was no more than 46 
years of ge. 

Charles XII. was ſucceeded, as I have already mentioned, by his fiſter, 
the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, wife to the hereditary prince of Heſſe. We 
have already ſeen in what manner the Swedes recovered their liberties; 
and given the ſubſtance of the capitulation ſigned by the queen and her 
huſband, when they entered upon the exerciſe of government. Their 
firſt care was to make a peace with Great-Britain ; which the late king 
intended to have invaded. The Swedes then, to prevent their farther loſſes 
by the progreſs of the Ruſſian, the Daniſh, the Saxon, and other arms, 
made many great ſacrifices to obtain peace from thoſe powers. The 
French, however, about the year 1738, formed a dangerous party in the 
kingdom, under the name of the Hats ; which not only broke the in- 
ternaFquiet of the kingdom, but led it into a ruinous war with Ruſſia, 
Their Swediſh majeſties having no children, it was neceſſary to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion ; eſpechlly as the duke of Holſtein was deſcended from the 
ney eldeſt ſiſter, and was, at the ſame time, the preſumptive heir u 

e empire of Ruſſia. Four competitors appeared; the duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp ; prince Frederic of Heſſe-Caſſel, nephew to the king ; the 
Prince of Denmark, and the duke of Deux-Ponts. The duke of Hol. 
ſtein would have carried tiſe election, had he not embraced the Greek reli 
gion, that he might mount the throne of Ruſſia, The czarina inter 
poſed, and offered to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made from Sue 
den, excepting a ſmall diſtrit in Finland, if the Swedes would recei 
the duke of Holſtein's uncle, the biſhop of Lubec, as their hereditary 
prince and ſucceſſor to their crown, This was agreed to; and a pee 
was concluded at Abo, under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, 
This peace was ſo firmly adhered to by the czarina, that his Danil 
majeſty thought 7 to drop all the effects of his reſentment, and de 
indignity done his fon. The prince ſucceflor married the princeſs Uk 
rica, ſiſter to the king of pruffa; and entered into the poſſeſſion of hv 
new dignity, which has proved to him a crown of thorns, in 1751: 
The reader, from what has been already premiſed, can be at no lols u 
know the ſequel of the Swediſh hiſtory to this preſent time “. 


— any 


mm * 


* Adolphus Frederick, of Holſtein Gottorp, king of Sweden, was born in 1710, m. 
ried in 1744, to Louiſa Ulrica, third fiſter to the preſent king of Pruſſia, born in 17% 
They have iſſue, | 

1. Guſtavus, born in 1746, and married in 1766 to the princeſs royal of Denma% 

2. Charles, born in 1748. 

3. Frederick Adolphus, born in 1750, 

4. Sophia Albertina, born in 1753. 
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MUSCOVY, os Tz RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
in EUROPE AvD ASIA. 


SiruATION AND EXTENT OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE IN EUROPE. ' 


Miles. 1 
Length 1500 23 and 65 eaſt long. 
Breadth 84 between 1 47 and 72 nofth lat. 


D1v1510Ns  CCORDING to the moſt authentic accounts of this 
AND NAME. : mighty empire, it conſiſts of 15 (Mr. Voltaire ſays 
16) provinces, or governments ; beſides part of Carelia, Eſthonia, In- 
gria, and Livonia, which were conquered from Sweden; alfo the dutchy 
of Courland in Poland, of which the empreſs of Ruſſia has now the entire 


diſpoſal. p 
The following are the dimenſions of it, given us by Templeman. 


0 


je | r Is 
Ruſſia, miles. | & | Chief cities. 
Ruſ. or Muſ. | 584,650|1160}1050}Molicow, 
Belgorod, 72,900] 375} 2851 Waroneta, 
Greek Church J Pon Coflacks,| $7,000]. 400] 280;Panchina, 


Uk. Coflacks,} 45,000] 330] 205]Kivw, 


Lapland, 72,000} 405 250[Kola, 
N. Lat. 60 
5 Conquered Finland, 41,310] 320] 180]PETERSBURG,Y E. Lon. 30—2 
= _ Livonia, 21,5251; 218] 14 5|Riga, 
* Ingria, 9,100] 175 * 
Total — 1, 103,48 5 | 1. 


— — 


The reader, however, is to obſerve, that the knowledge the public has 
of this empire, is but lately acquired; and is ſtill ſo doubtful, that it is 
very difficult to fix even the limits between the European and Aſiatic 
Ruſſia. As to the names of Ruſlia and Muſcovy, by which this empire 
15 arbitrarily called, they probably are owing to the antient inhabitants, 
the Ruſſi, or Boruſſi, and the river Moſca, upon which the antient capital 
Moſcow was built; but of this we know nothing certain. | 

CLIMATE, soit, Po-] In the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, or Muſ- 

DUCTIONS, VEGETAZLES, > covy, the longeſt day does not exceed 15 

MINES, AND MINERALS. J hours and a half; whereas in the molt 
northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſummer two months above the horizon, The 
reader from this will naturally concluds, that there is in Muſcovy a vaſt 
verſity of foil as well as climate, and that the extremes of both arc to be 
ſeen and felt in this vaſt empire. The quickneſs of vegetation here, is pretty 
much the ſame” as has been deſcribed in Scandinavia. The ſnow is the 
natural manure of Ruſſia, where grain grows in plenty, near Poland, and 
in the warmer provinces, The bulk of the people, however, are miſera- 
ly fed ; the ſoil produces a vaſt number of muſhrooms for their ſubſiſ- 
tence; and in ſome places, befides oaks and firs, Ruſſia yields rhubarb, 
uax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax, honey, rice, and melons. The 
doors are particularly careful in the cultivation of honey, which yields 

G 4 them 
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them plenty of metheglin, their ordinary drink; they likewiſe extrag 
ſpirit rom rye, which they prefer to brandy. 

That a great part of Ruſſia was populous in former days, is not to be 
diſputed ; thoug it 1s equally certain, that the inhabitants, till lately, 
were but little acquainted with agriculture ; and ſupplied the place d 
bread, as the inhabitants of Scandinavia do now, with a kind of ſaw. 
duſt and a preparation of fiſh-bones. Peter the Great, and his ſucceſſor, 
down to the preſent empreſs, have been at incredible.pains to introdice 
agriculture into their dominions ; and though the ſoil is not every where 
Proper for corn, yet its vaſt fertility in ſome provinces, bids fair to make 
ap as common in Ruſlia, as it 1s in the ſouthern countries of Europe, 

he vaſt communications, by means of rivers, which the inland parts 8 
that empire have with each other, ſerve to ſupply one province with that 
products of the earth in which another may be deficient. As to mine 
and minerals, they are as plentiful in Ruſſa as in Scandinavia; and the 
people are daily improving in working them. 

MovunTains, rIvERs, — — The Zimnopoias mountains, 
AND FACE OF THE COUNTRY. which lie in this empire, ar 
thought to be the famous Montes Riphæi of the antients. The moſt cos. 
ſiderable rivers are the Wolga, which, after traverſing the greateſt part ef 
Muſcovy, and winding a courſe of above 2000 Engliſh miles, diſcharge 
itſelf into the Caſpian ſea : it is not only 2 the largeſt, but one 
of the moſt fertile rivers of Europe: it produces all kinds of fiſh ; aud 
fertilizes all the lands on each fide with the richeſt trees, fruits, and veg. 
tables. The Don, or Tanais, which divides the moſt eaſtern part d 
Ruſſia from Aſia; and in its courſe towards the eaſt, comes ſo near the 
Wolga, that the late czar had undertaken to have cut a communicatia 
between them by means of a canal: this grand project, however, un 


defeated by the irruptions of the Tartars. This river, excluſive of it 


turnings and windings, diſcharges itſelf into the Palus Mzotis, or ſea d 
Aſoph, about 400 miles from its riſe. The Boriſthenes, or Dniepe, 
which is likewiſe one of the largeſt rivers in Europe, runs through Liths 
ania, the country of the Zaporog Coflacks, and that of the Nagaiſc 
Tartars, which falls into the Euxine,-or Black-ſea, near Oczakow ; it ha 
13 cataracts within a ſmall diſtance. | 
As to foreſts, they abound in this extenſive country; and the northern 
and north-eaſtern provinces, are in a manner deſart; nor can the few 1t- 
habitants they contain be called Chriſtians rather than Pagans. Upon de 
whole, Muſcovy is in general a flat level country. 

ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, Theſe do not differ greatl 

FISHES, AND INSECTS. from thoſe deſcribed in td 

Scandinavian provinces ; to which we muſt refer the reader. The hm 
famous for its piercing eye, is a native of this empire; and makes pf 
of every creature it can maſter: they are ſaid to be produced chief 
in the fir-tree foreſts. The hyænas, bears, wolves, foxes, and othf 
creatures already deſcribed, afford their furs for cloathing the inhabitans; 
but the furs of the black foxes, and ermine, are more valuable in Re: 
ſia than elſewhere. The dromedary and camel were formerly almoſt 
only beaſts of burden known in many parts of Ruſſia. Czar Peter ench, 
raged a breed of large horſes for war and carriages ; but thoſe employes 
in the ordinary purpoſes of life are but ſmall ; as are their cows and tbe 


which they ſalt for their winter proviſions, We 
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We know of few or no birds in Ruſſia, that have not been already de- 
ſcribed. The ſame may be ſaid of fiſhes; only the Ruſſians are better 
provided than their neighbours are with ſturgeon, cod, ſalmon, and belagas: 
the latter reſemble a ſturgeon, and 1s from 12 to 15 feet in length ; its 
fleſh is white and delicious. Of the roe of the ſturgeon and the belaga, 
the Ruſſians make the famous cavear ; ſo much eſteemed for its richneſs - 
and flavour, that it 1s ofcen ſent in preſents to crowned heads. 

PopULATION, MANNERS Nothing can be more injudicious, or 

AND CUSTOMS. remote 2 truth, than the accounts we 
have from authors, of the population of this vaſt empire; the whole of 
which, they think, does not exceed, at moſt, ſeven millions. It is ſur- 
prizing that ſuch a miſtake ſhould have continued ſo 1 when we con- 
ider the immenſe armies brought into the field by the ſovereigns of Ruſ- 
fla, and the bloody wars they maintained in Aſia and Europe. Mr. Vol- 
taire is, perhaps, the firſt author who has attempted to undeceive the 
public in this reſpect; and has done it upon very authentic grounds, by 
producing a liſt, taken in 1747, of all the males who paid-the capitation, 
or poll-tax, and which amount to 6,646,390. In this number are included 
boys and old men ; but girls and women are not reckoned, nor boys born 
b:tween the making of one regiſter of the lands and another. Now, if 
we only reckon triple the number of heads ſubject to be taxed, including 
women and girls, we ſhall find near 20,000,000 of fouls. To ti account 
may be added 350,000 ſoldiers, and 200,000 nobility and clergy ; and 
foreigners of all kinds, who are likewiſe exempted from the poll-tax ; as 
alſo (ſays Mr. Voltaire) the inhabitants of the conquered countries, 
namely, Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, Carelia, and a _=_ of Finland ; the 
tien Ukraine, and the Don Coſſacs, the Calmucs, and other Tartars; the“ 
un $2mojedes, the Laplanders, the Oſtiacs, and all the 1dolatrous people of 
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' is WY Siberia, a country of greater extent than China, are not included in this 

a of liſt, Upon the whole, this writer does not exaggerate, when he affirms, * 
yer that the inhabitants of Ruſſia do not amount to fewer than 24, ooo, ooo. 

the. As her imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſias poſſeſſes many of the coun- 


ich tries from whence the prodigious ſwarms of barbarians who over-threw 
de Roman empire iſſued, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that her 
dominions muſt have been better peopled formerly than they are at 
ben preſent; 24,000,000 being but a thin population for the immenſe tracts of 
in-. country ſhe poſſeſſes. As the like decreaſe of inhabitants is obſervable in 
\ the many other parts of the globe, we are to look for the reaſon in natural 
cauſes, which we cannot diſcuſs here. Perhaps the introduction of the 
eat Wy ſmall-pox, and the venereal diſeaſe, may have aſſiſted in the depopulation ; 
the and It is likely, that tne prodigious quantity of ſtrong and ſpirituous 
u, liquors, conſumed by the inhabitants of the north, is untiendly to gene- 
rev ration, 
ih The Ruſſians, properly ſo called, are in general a perſonable people, 
other A bardy, vigorous, and patient of labour, eſpecially in the field, to an incre- 
ants; ble degree. Their complexions differ little from thoſe of the Engliſh 
or Scots; but the women think that an addition of red heightens their 
e beauty. Their eye-ſight ſeems to be defective, occaſioned, probably, by 
ncov- Wh ne ſnow, which for ſo long a time of the year is continually preſent to 
cel their eyes. Their officers and ſoldiers always poſieſſed a large ſhare of 
het paſſive valour ; but in the late war with the king of Pruſſia, they proved as 
Kuve as any troops in Europe. "I hey are implicitly ſubmiſſive to diſcipline, 
Ve By be ever fo ſevere ; and on ſuch occaſions they appear to be void of the 
ſenſations 
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ſenſations to which other people are ſubject, eſpecially in the meannek; of 

| their repaſts, and hardneſs of their fare. 6 OY. 
Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians were barbarous, ipne. 

| rant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs ; no fewer than 4000 

| brandy-ſhops have been reckoned in Moſcow. Not only the common 

| 

| 
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people, but many of the boyars, lived in a continued ftate of idleneh 
and intoxication ; and the moſt complete objects of miſery and barbari 
preſented themſelves upon the ſtreets, while the court of Moſcow was 

far the moſt ſplendid of any upon the globe. The czar and the grandes 
dreſſed after the moſt ſuperb Aſiatic manner; and their magnificence ex. 
ceeded every idea that can be conceived from modern examples. The 
earl of Carliſle, in the account of his embaſſy, ſays that he could fe 
nothing but gold and precious ſtones in the robes of the czar and his 
courtiers. e manufactures, however, of thoſe, and all other luxuries 
were carried on by Italians, Germans, and other foreigners. Peter (ay 
the bulk of his ſubjects, at his acceſſion to the throne, little better than 
t eaſts of burden to ſupport the pomp of the court, He forced his great 
men to lay afide their long robes, and dreſs in the European manner; 
and he even obliged the laity to cut of their beards, The other improve- 
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+ ments, in learning and the arts, which he made, ſha!l be mentioned elſe. t 
1 where. The Ruffians, before his days, had not a ſhip upon their coaſt, d 
1 They had no conveniencies for travelling, no pavements in their ſtreet, l 
. no places of public diverſion; and they en tertained a ſovereign con- iſa 
5 tempt for all improvements of the mind. At preſent, a French or Englik t 
3 ntleman may make a ſhift to live as comfortably and ſociably in Ra- Wit! 
4 na, as in any other part of Europe. Their ſtoves which they make ue b 
5 of, diffuſe a more equal and genial warmth than our grates and chin- WW 
x Fi nies. Their polite aſſemblies have, ſince the acceſſion of the preſent fe 
empreſs, been put under proper regulations; and few of the antient WWF 

uſages remain, but ſuch as are of public utility, and adapted to the n 

nature of their country. It is, however, to be obſerved, that notwith- b 


ſtanding the ſeverity of Peter, and the prudence of ſucceeding govert- Wit! 
ments, drunkenneſs itill continues among all ranks ; nor are even pries te 
or ladies aſhamed of it on holidays. ; 
It is commonly thought that the Ruſſian ladies are as ſubmiſſive in 
their huſbands in their families, as the latter are to their ſuperiors in the Wi: 
feld; and that they think themſelves ill treated if they are not often Wit! 
reminded of their duty by the diſcipline of a whip, manufactured by then- f 
ſelves, which they preſent to their huſbands on the day of their marnag*. Wi! 
Their nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to themſelves ; and formerly con- Wen 
ſiſted of ſome very whimſical rites, many of which are now diſuſel. Wi: 
When the parents are agreed upon a match, though the parties perhaps hat Wt" 


1 1 never ſeen each other, the bride is examined ſtark naked by a cert War 
number of females, who are to correct, if poſſible, any defects they find With 
in her perſon. On her wedding day ſhe 1s crowned with a garland H 


| - wormwood ; and after the prieſt has tied the nuptial knot, his clerk c ti 

t:1 ſexton throws a handful of hops upon the head of the bride, wiſtin; = 
that ſhe may prove as fruitful as that plant. She is then led home, i 
abundance of coarſe, and indeed indecent ceremonies, which are v 

wearing off even by the loweft ranks; and the barbarous treatment d ſe 

wives by their huſbands, which extended even to ſcourging or broilins Wl 2 

them to death, is either guarded againſt by the laws of the country, 4 

by particular ftipulations in the marriage contract. 2 


* 2 


Torna. The Ruſſians entertain many fantaſtic notions with 
regard to the ſtate of departed ſouls. After the dead body is dreſt, a 


rieft is hired to pray for his ſoul, to purify it with incenſe, and to ſprinkle 
it with holy water, while it remains above ground, which, among the 


better ſort, it generally does for eight or ten days. When the body is 


carried to the grave, which is done with many geſticulations of ſorrow, 
the prieſt produces a ticket, figned by the biſhop and another clergyman, 


as the deceaſed's paſſport to heaven. When this is put into the coſſin, 


the company returns to the deceaſed's houſe, where they drown their 
forrow in intoxication 3 which laſts, among the better ſort, with a few 
intervals, for 40 days. During that time, a prieſt every day ſays prayers 
over the grave of the deceaſed ; for though the Ruſſians do not believe 
in purgatory, yet they imagine that their departed friend may be aſſiſted 
by prayer, in his long journey, to the place of his deſtination after this 
life, 

Pun15HMBNTS.] The Ruſſians are remarkable for the ſeverity and 
variety of their puniſhments, which are both inflited and endured with a 
wonderful inſenſibility. Peter the Great uſed to ſuſpend the robbers 
upon the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed 
to their ribs, on gibbets, where they writhed themſelves to death, hun- 
dreds, nay, — at a time. The ſingle and double knoute were 
lately inflicted upon ladies, as well as men of quality. Both of them 
are excruciating ; but in the double knoute, the hands are bound behind 
the priſoner's back, and the cord being fixed to a pulley, lifts him from 
the ground, with the diſlocation of both his ſhoulders ; and then his 
back is in a manner ſcarified by the executioner, with a hard thong, cut 
from a wild afs's ſkin. This puniſhment has been ſo often fatal, that a 
ſurgeon generally attends the patient, to pronounce the moment that it 
ſhould ceaſe. The boring and cutting out the tongue, are likewiſe prac- 
tiſed in Ruflia ; and even the late empreſs Elizabeth, though ſhe prohi- 
bited capital puniſhments, was forced to give way to the neceſſity of 
thoſe tortures. From theſe particulars, many have concluded that the 
feelings of the Ruſſians are different from thoſe of mankind in general. 

TxaveLLING.] Among the many conveniencies introduced of late 
into Ruſſia, that of travelling is extremely remarkable, and the expence 
very trifling. Nothing ſtrikes, either a reader or a ſtranger, more than 
the facility with which the Ruſſians perform the longeſt and moſt uncom- 
fortable journies. Like their Scandinavian neighbours, already deſcribed, 
tney travel in fledges drawn by rein-deer, when the ſnow is frozen hard 
enough to bear them. In the internal parts of Ruſſia, horſes draw their 
ledges; and the ſledge-way, towards February, becomes ſo well beaten, 
that they erect a kind of coach upon the ſledges, in which they travel night 
and day; ſo that they often perform a journey of about 400 miles, ſuch as 
that between Peterſburgh and - Moſcow, in three days and three nights. 
Her imperial majeſty, in her journies, is drawn in a houſe, which con- 
tas a bed, a table, chairs, and other coaveniencies, for four people, by 
24 po!t-horles ; and the houſe itſelf is fixed on a ſledge. 

COSSACS, AND OTHER NA- As the preſent jubiects of the Ruſ- 

TIONS SUBJECT TO Ny ſian empire, in its moſt extenſive 
enſe, are the deſcendents of many different people, and inhabit prodi- 
gious tracts of country, ſo we find among them a vaſt variety of cha- 
ater and manners; and the great reformations introduced of late years, 
dell as the diſcoreries made, render former accounts to be but little 
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depended upon. Many of the Tartars, who inhabit large portions 
the Ruſſian dominions, now live in fixed houſes and villages, cultivgs 
the land, and pay tribute like other ſubjects. Till lately, they were un 


admitted into the Ruſſian armies ; but they now make excellent ſoldier 
Other Ruſſian Tartars retain their old wandering lives. Both ſides of ta 


Wolga are inhabited by the Zeremiſſes and Morduars; a peaceabe 
induftrious people. The Baſkirs are likewiſe fixed inhabitants of the t 
that reaches from Caſan to the frontiers of Siberia ; and have certain pri 


vileges, of which they are tenacious. The wandering Calmucs oecuy 


the reſt of this tract to Aſtracan and the frontiers of the Uſbecs; and i 
conſideration of certain preſents they receive from her imperial majeſy, 
they ſerve in her armies without pay, but are apt to plunder equal 
friends as foes. 

As the Coſſacs make now a figure in the military hiſtory of Europe, 
ſome account of them may not be unacceptable. They were originally 
Poliſh peaſants, and ſerved in the Ukrain as a militia againſt the Tx. 
tars. Being oppreſſed by their unfeeling lords, a part of them remone 
to the uncultivated banks of the Don, or Tanais, and there eſtabliſel 
a colony. They were ſoon after joined, in 1637, by two other detach. 
ments of their countrymen ; and they reduced Aſoph, which they were 
obliged to abandon to the Turks, after laying it in aſhes. They nen 

ut themſelves under the protection of the Ruſhans, built Circaſky, on a 
iſland in the Don; and their 2 which conſiſted of 39 towns a 
both fides that river, reached from Ribna to Aſoph. They there lived 
in a fruitful country, which they took care to cultivate; and they were 6 
wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they were little better than nomini 
ſubjects of the czars, till the time of Peter the Great. They profeſſed the 
Greek religion; their inclinations were warlike, and occaſionally ſervel 
againſt the Tartars and Turks on the Palus Mzotis. 
The internal government of the Coſſacs approaches very near to the idea 
we form of that of the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Tacitus 
The captains and officers of the nation chuſe a chief, whom they call 
Hetman, and he reſides at Circaſka; but this choice is confirmed by the 
czar; and the hetman holds his authority during life. He acts as a fi- 
perior over the other towns of the nation, each of which is formed into: 
ſeparate commonwealth, governed by its own hetman, who is choſen at- 
nually. They ſerve in war, in conſideration of their enjoying their laws ard 
liberties. They indeed have ſexeral times rebelled, for which they ſuffered 
ſeverely under Peter the Great. But the Ruſhan yoke was ſo much ealie! 
than that of the Poles, that in 1654, the Coſſacs of the Ukrain put then. 
ſelves likewiſe under the protection of Ruſſia, They complained, howeret, 
that their liberties had been invaded ; and in the war between Charles XII. 
and Peter, their hetman, Mazeppa, joined the former; but he found 


himſelf unable to fulül the magnincent promiſes he had made to Charles, 


He brought over, however, ſome of the Zaparovian Coſſacs, who ar 
ſettled about the falls of the river Nieper, but moſt of them were cut i 
pieces. ] 
The Ruſſians were formerly noted for ſo ſtrong an attachment to their 1% 
tive ſoil, that they ſeldom viiited foreign parts. This, however, was on 
the conſequence of their pride and ignorance ; for Ruſſian nobility, belt 
thoſe who are in a public character, are now found at every court in Europ 
Her imperial majeſty even intereſts herſelf in the education of young ve 


ef quality, in the knowledge of the world, and foreign ſervices, parc 


. 
+ 1 


' TIES voy 
ly that of the Britiſh fleet. No people have ſhewn a greater adventuri 
i than the Ruſſians; witneſs the diſcovery of Kamtſchatka, a country 


little known, that it is doubtful to what quarter of the globe it pertains; 


but it certainly bids the faireſt country in the world, to lie contiguous to 
America: and perhaps it may ſoon appear, that the Kam and 
the Americans are the ſame. . 

The beſt account we have of Kamtſchatka is from Mr. Steller and Mr. 
Kraſheninicoff, the latter of whom publiſhed their diſcoveries, under the 
{anion of the Peterſburgh academy. The Kamtſchadales, from being a 
people as wild as their country, are now in a fair way of becoming good 
Chriſtians. They travel in ſmall carriages drawn by dogs; and a com- 
plete Kamtſ ian equipage, dogs, harneſs and all, coſts in that country 
41. 10s. or near 20 rubles. The Kamtſchadales believed the immortality 
of the ſoul, before they were Chriſtians. They are ſuperſtitious to extra- 
vagance; and extremely ſingular and capricious in the different enjoyments 
of life, particularly their convivial entertainments. They ſeem to be of 
Tartar original; and before they were humanized, their appearance 
and manners partook ſtrongly of thoſe of the Eſquimaux 1n North, 
America. | 

The Siberians, or more properly Tartars, inhabiting an unknown ex- 
tent of country in the northern parts of Aſia, are now ſubjects of Ruſſia, 
and whoſe uſages deferve to be mentioned ; but we know leſs of them, than 
we do of the — Many of them, as has been already hinted, 
are ſtill groſs pagans; and their manners were ſo barbarous, that Peter the 
Great thought he could not inflit a greater puniſhment upon his capital 
enemies the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia. The effect was, 
that the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers introduced European uſages and ma- 
nufactures into the country, and thereby acquired a comfortable living. 
The Mahometan Tartars form a conſiderable part of the natives: and ac- 
cording to the lateſt accounts, nature has been ſo kind to the country, 
that an exile to Siberia will hereafter be but a very ſlight puniſhment. 

Reticion.] The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Greek 
church, the tenets of which are by far too numerous and complicated to be 
diſcuſſed here. It is ſufficient to ſay, that they deny the pope's ſupremacy ; 
and though they diſclaim image-worſhip, they retain many 1dolatrous and 
ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. Their churches are full of pictures of ſaints whom 
they conſider as mediators. They obſerve a number of faſts and lents, ſo 
that they live half the year very abſtemiouſly ; an inſtitution which is ex- 
tremely convenient for their ſoil and climate. They have many peculiar 
notions with regard to the ſacraments and trinity. They oblige their bi- 
ſhops, but not their prieſts, to celibacy. Peter the Great ſhewed his pro- 
found knowledge of government in nothing more, than the reformation of 
his church, He broke the dangerous powers of the patriarch, and the 
great clergy, He declared himſelf the head of the church; and preſerved 
the ſubordinations of metropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops. Their 
prieſts have no fixed income, but depend for ſubſiſtence upon the benevo- 
lence of their flocks and hearers. Peter, after eſtabliſhing this great poli- 
tical reformation, left his clergy in full poſſeſſion of all their idle ceremo- 
nies; nor did he cut off the beards of his clergy ; that impolitic attempt 
Was reſerved for the late emperor, and greatly contributed to his fatal ca- 
taſtrophe. Before his days, an incredible mimber of both ſexes were ſhut 
up in convents ; nor has it been found prudent entirely to aboliſh thote 
locieties. The abuſes of them, however, are in a great meaſure removed; 

for 
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for no male can become a monk till he is turned of 30; and no femaly 
or nun, till ſhe is 50 and even then not without the expreſs permiſſion of 
their ſuperiors. 

The conquered provinces, as I have already obſerved, retain the exe, 


ciſe of their own religion; but ſuch is the extent of the Ruflian emyj 
that many of its ſubjects are Mahometans, and more of them no bene 


than Pagans, in Siberia and the uncultivated countries. Many 1 Joie 


attempts have been made to convert them by force, which have only 

to confirm them in their infidelity. | 3 . 
Lancvace.] The common language of Ruſſia, is a mixture of the 

Poliſh and Sclavonian ; their prieſts, however, and the moſt learned d 

their clergy, make uſe of what is called modern Greek; and they who 

know that language in its purity, are at no loſs for underſtanding it in it 

corrupted" ſtate. The Ruſſians have 36 letters, the forms of which hae 


na ſtrong reſemblance to the old Greek alphabet. 


LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Ruſſians, hitherto, hem 
made but an inconſiderable appearance in the republic of letters; but de 
great encouragement given by their ſovereigns of late, in the inſtitution of 
academies, and other literary boards, has produced ſufficient proofs, that 
they are no way deficient as to intellectual abilities. 'The papers exhibited 
by them, at their academical meetings, have been favourably received al 
over Europe ; eſpecially thoſe that relate to aſtronomy, the mathematicy 
and natural . The ſpeeches pronounced by the biſhop of Tur, 
the metropolitan of Novogorod, the vice- chancellor, and the marſhal a 
the late opening of the commiſſion for a new code of laws, are elegant and 
claſſical; and the progreſs which learning has made in that empir 
fince the beginning of this century, is an evidence, that the Ruf- 
fians are as capable as any of their neighbours to ſhine in the arts and 
ſciences. 

UniveRsITiIEs.] Three colleges were founded by Peter the Great a 
Moſcow ; dne for claſſical learning and philoſophy, the ſecond for mathe- 
matics, and the third for navigation — aſtronomy. To theſe he added: 
diſpenſary, which is a magnificent building, and under the care of ſome 
able German chemiſts and apothecaries ; hs furniſh medicines not only 
to the army, but all over the kingdom. And within theſe few years, Mr. 
de Shorealow, high chamberlain to the empreſs Elizabeth, daughter 
Peter the Great, has founded an univerſity in this city. 

ANTIQUITIES AND 1 This article affords no geen 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. entertainment, as Ruſſia has 
but lately been admitted into the rank of civilized nations. She can, how- 
ever, produce, many ſtupendous monuments of the public ſpirit of her 
ſovereigns ; particularly the canals made by Peter the Great, for the bene. 
fit of commerce. I have already hinted at the paſſion the Ruſſians hate 
for bell-ringing; and we are told, that the great bell of Moſcow, the 
largeſt in the world, weighs 443,772 pounds weight; and was caſt in ie 


reign of the empreſs Anne; but the beam on which it hung being burnt, 


fell, and a large piece is broke out of it; ſo that it lately lay in a mann 
uſeleſs. The building of Peterſburgh, and raiſing it of a ſudden from! 
few fiſhing-huts, to be a populous and rich city, is perhaps a curiokity 
hardly to be paralleled fince the erection of the Egyptian pyramids. The 


| ſame may be ſaid of the fortreſs of Kronſtadt, in the neighbourhood > 


Peterſburgh, which is almoſt impregnable. This fortreſs and city em. 


ployed, for ſome” years, 300,000 men, in iaying its a 1. 
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driving piles, night and day; a work which no monarch in Europe 
(Peter excepted) could have executed. The whole plan, with a very 
little aſſiſtance from ſome German engineers, was drawn by his own hand, 
Equally wonderful was the navy which he raiſed to his people, at the time 
when they could not be ſaid to have poſſeſſed a ſhip in any part of the 

lobe. What is more wonderful than all, he wrought in perſon in all 
thoſe amazing works, with the ſame aſſiduity as if he had been a common 
labourer. 
CiT1Es, TOWNS, 8 Peterſburgh naturally takes the lead in 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. this diviſion. It lies at the junction of 
the Neva with the lake Ladoga, already mentioned, in latitude 60; but 
the reader may have a better idea of its ſituation, by being informed that 
it ſtands on both ſides the river Neva, between that lake and the bottom of 
the Finland gulph. In the year 1703, this city conſiſted of twa ſmall 
fiſhing huts, on a ſpot ſo wateriſh and ſwampy, that the ground was 
formed into nine iſlands; by which, according to Voltaire, its principal 
quarters are ſtill divided. Without entering into too minute a deſeription 
of this wonderful city, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it extends about fix miles 
every way; and contains every ſtructure for magnificence, the improve- 
ment of the arts, revenue, navigation, war, commerce, and the like, that are 
to be found in the moſt celebrated cities in Europe. It may appear ſurprizing, 
that the lateſt authors who treat of that country, differ widely as to the po- 
pulation of Peterſburgh. Voltaire tells us, that it is ſaid to contain at 
preſent 400,000 ſouls. This ſeems to be an overrate, even admitting the 
imperial troops, attendants, and officers of ſtate to be included. Buſching, 
whom I am rather inclined to follow; thinks that Peterſburgh conſiſts of 
about 8000 houſes, and contains about 100,000 inhabitants: a number, how- 
ever, that would ſeem to be diſproportioned to that of the houſes, did we 
not reflect on the great number of ſervants maintained by the Ruſ- 
fian nobility and merchants. The new ſummkr palace is reckoned one of 
the fineſt pieces of architecture in Europe. In the middle of the city 
(which has neither gates nor walls) is a ſtrong, beautiful fort; and the 
admiralty and dock-yards are likewiſe well fortified. . 

As Peterſburg is the emporium of Ruſſia, the number of foreign ſhips 
og to it in the ſummer time is ſurpriſing. In winter, 3000 one- 
borſe {ledges are employed for paſſengers in the ſtreets. It contains twenty 
Ruſſian, and four Lutheran churches, beſides thoſe of the Calviniſts and 
Roman-Catholics ; and is the ſeat of a univerſity, and ſeveral academies. 
Peterſburgh is the capital of the province of Ingria, one of Peter the Great's 
conqueſis from the Swedes, 
| The city of Moſcow was formerly the glory of this great empire, and 
it ſill continues conſiderable enough to figure among the capitals of 
Europe. It ſtands, as has been already mentioned, on the river from 
whence it takes its name, in lat. 55-45, about 1414 miles north-eaſt of 
London; and though its ſtreets are not regular, it preſents a very pictureſ- 
que appearance, for it contains ſuch a number of gardens, groves, lawns, 
and ſtreams, that it ſeems rather to be a cultivated country than a city. 
The antient magnificence of this city would be incredible, were it not at- 
teſted by the molt unqueſtionable authors: but we are to make great allow- 
ances for the uncultivated ſtate of the adjacent provinces, which might 
have made it appear with a greater luſtre in a traveller's eyes. Neither 

dltaire nor Buſching gives us any ſatisfactory account of this capital; 
ad little credit is to be given to the authors who divide it into regular 

quarters, 
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makes the merchants exchange to contain about 6090 fine ſhops, which d 


ſure-houſe, and ſtables, a r the palace which formeth 


112 RUSSIA. | 
. and each quarter inhabited by a different order or proſeſm 

uſching ſpeaks of it as the largeſt city in Europe; but that can be only 
meant as to the ground it ſtands on. It is generally agreed, that Moſcoy 
contains 1600 churches and convents, and 43 places or ſquares. = 


play a vaſt parade of commerce, eſpecially to and from China, M 
City diſplays a greater contraſt than Moſcow, of magnificence and men. 
neſs in building. The houſes of the inhabitants in general are miſerable 
timber booths ; but their palaces, churches, convents, and other public 
edifices, are ſpacious and lofty. The Krimlin, or grand imperial palace, 
is mentioned as one of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures in the world: it lies i 
the interior circle of the city, and contains the old imperial palace, ple 


belonged to the patriarch, 9 cathedrals, 5 convents, 4 pariſh churches, the 
arſenal, with the public colleges, and other offices. All the churchesin 
the Krimlin have beautiful ſpires, moſt of them gilt or covered with fil; 
the architecture is in the Gothic taſte ; but the inſides of the churches ar 
richly ornamented ; and the pictures of the ſaints are decorated with gad, : 
filver, and precious ſtones. Mention is made of the cathedral, which hy 
no fewer than g towers, covered with copper double gilt, and contains : 
filver branch with 48 lights, ſaid to weigh 2800 pounds, A volume vo 
ſcarcely ſuffice to recount the other particulars of: this city's magnificence 
Its ſumptuous monuments of the great dukes and czars, the magazin, 
the patriarchal palace, the exchequer, and chancery, are noble ſtrufturs, 
The public is no ſtranger to the barbarous anecdote, that the czar [okn 
Baſilides ordered the architect of the church of Jeruſalem to be deprived 
his eye-ſight, that he might never contrive its equal. The ſtory is impre 
bable, and took its riſe from the arbitrary diſpoſition of that great prince. WW 
I have already mentioned the great bell of Moſcow ; where the inhz- 
bitants are ſo diſtractedly fond of bells, that they are always tinkling i 
every quarter. 'The jewels and ornaments of an image of the vii 
Mary, in the Krimlin church, and its other furniture, can be only equalled 
by what is ſeen at the famous Holy Houſe of Loretto in Italy. Mr. Vol 
taire ſays, that Peter, who was attentive to every thing, did not negled 
Moſcow at the time he was building Peterſburgh ; for he cauſed it & 
be paved, adorned with noble edifices, and enriched it with mans 
factures. 

Nothing can be ſaid with certainty as to the population of Moſcow, 
When lord Carliſle was the Engliſh ambaſſador there, in the reign d 
Charles II. this city was 12 miles in compaſs, and the number of houſes wet 
computed at 40,000. Voltaire ſays, that Moſcow was then twenty miles 8 
circumference, and that its inhabitants amounted to 8 but it 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


almoſt impoſſible to make an eſtimate of its preſent population. 
COMMERCE AND POLI1- I have j ined theſe two articles under oꝶ 
TICAL INTERESTS. head, becaufe ſuch is the fituation and 


firength of Ruſſia, that ſhe has nothing either to hope or to fear but from 
commerce. It is true, her territories are acceſſible on the fide of Poland 
and therefore it is her intereſt to preſerve a ſtrong party in that cou 
but even this policy has commerce chiefly for its object, becauſe the gre 
eſt part of the Diſſidents of Poland are the only traders in that great county 
and three fourths of them being of the Greek church, confider her im peri 
majeſty as their patronets and protector. , 


5 


at this time, becauſe of its great improvements and variations. By the 
beſt and ſureſt information, the annual exports of Ruſſia at preſent amount 
" to 4,000,000 of rubles; and her imports do not exceed 3,000,000; ſo that 
the balance of trade is yearly 225,0001. ſterling in her favour. This calcu- 
lation, however, is ſubject to ſuch uncertainties as time alone can remove, 
ariſing from Ruſſia's commercial connections with Great-Britain, from 
whom, about 14 years ago, ſhe gained the greateſt part of that balance. 


Great-Britain, however, has, within that time, given ſuch encouragement 
i to her American colonies, and to the Scotch and Iriſh linen manufuctures, 
„nat her imports from Ruſſia are greatly diminiſhed. On the other hand, 
dme vaſt advantages which, by later treaties between England and Ruſſia, 
ber imperial majeſty has been enabled to acquire upon the Caſpian ſea, and 
1 in the inland parts of Aſia, will probably more than counterbalance all 
5 the diminution which the Ruſſian exports to Great-Britain may have 
| ſuffered. 

* Ruſſia's productions and exports, in general, are many, and very valu- 
wi able; viz. furs and peltry of various kinds, red leather, linen and thread, 
i, WY icon, copper, ſail- cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wax, honey, tal- 
us WY low, iſing-glaſs, linſeed-oil, pot-aſh, ſoap, feathers,  train-oil, hogs 
* briſtles, muſk, rhubarb, and other drugs; timber, and alſo raw-filk from 

China and Perfia. 

* Her foreign commeree ĩs much encreaſed ſince her conqueſts from Sweden, 
* eſpecially of Livonia and Ingria ; and fince the eſtabliſhing of her new 
cl emporium of Peterſburgh ; whereby her naval intercourſe with Europe is 


made much more ſhort and eaſy. 

Ruſſia carries on a commerce over land, by caravans, to China, chiefly 
pw: in furs : and they bring back from thence, tea, filks, cotton, gold, &c. 
the To Bochara, near the river Oxus, in Tartary, Ruſſia ſends her own mers 

"WH chandize, in return for Indian filks, curled lamb-ſkins, and ready money; 
and alſo from the annual fair at Samarcand : ſhe likewiſe trades to Perſia, by 
Aſtracan, croſs the Caſpian ſea, for raw and wrought filk. 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel, which lies upon the 
White Sea, was the only port of naval communication which Ruſſia had 
vith the reſt of Europe; but it was ſubject to a long and tempeſtuous voy- 
age, This town is about three Engliſh miles in length, and one in 


withitanding the decreaſe of the trade of Archangel, by building Peterſ- 
nd. it ſtill exports a conſiderable quantity of merchandize. 

The late and preſent empreſſes of Ruſſia, were ſo ſenſible of the benefits 
nfing to commerce through peace, that they ſeem to have poſtponed other 
aluable intereſts to that conſideration ; witneſs the ſacrifices made by the 
mpreſs Elizabeth, to preſerve the tranquillity of the north; in ſettling the 
Pwedith ſucceſſion ; and the moderation which her preſent majeſty ob- 
perved in her ſon's claims upon Denmark for the duchy of Holſtein when 


5 7 huſband died. This difference; however, if not 2 prevented 

oland wn time or other, kindle a general flame in the north, if not all 
, wer urope. | 

74 Cons riruriox, LAWS, ory The conſtitution and laws of Ruſſia, 

num DISTINCTIONS OF RANK. J like thoſe of other arbitrary govern- 

,perid *ats, reſt in the breaſt of the ſovereign. The ſubjects, however, had 


ume general rules to guide them, both in criminal and civil matters, 
uch always took place, when no interpoſition of government happened 
H to 
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fa treating of the Ruſſian commerce, former accounts are of little ſervice | 
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breadth: built all of wood, except the exchange, which is of ſtone. Not- 
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to ſet them aſide. The czar Alexis, who mounted the throne in 1663, 
drew up an imperfect code of laws: but he never could ſufficiently en. 
force them, being perpetually engaged in war, either foreign or domeſtic; 
ſo. that they became in a manner uſeleſs or unknown. 3 Peter the 
Great never could bring his ſubjects into that ſtate of civilization as 9 
truſt them with any law but his own will. In matters of importance, 
ſuch as the trying and condemning his ſon to death, he generally appointed 
a commiſiion, with ſome perſon of diſtinction at its head, for trying them; 
but this was only to ſave the appearance of deſpotiſm; for the commiſiion. 
ers always pronounced judgment according to what they knew to be his 
ſentiments. The late empreſs, Elizabeth, made a N bv: it only bound 
herſelf, that ſhe would ſuffer no capital 2338 to be inflicted in 
her reign. Were not the fact undoubted, poſterity could not believe, 
that one of the moſt extenſive governments in the world could ſubſiſt in 

ace and tranquillity within itſelf, under ſuch an exception of juſtice, 
Tue truth 1s, the dreadful puniſhments incurred by delinquents, though 
not capital, were ſufficient to deter them. Upon the whole, the virtus 
of the Ruſſian ſovereigns, ſince Peter's time, have ſupplied the deficiency 
of their laws. 

The Ruſſian monarchy is hereditary, but after a particular mode; for 
the ſenate and the great lords make themſelves judges of the proximity 
of blood in their ſovereigns ; as may be ſeen in their hiſtory, The pre 
ſent empreſs was raiſed to the throne, by being wife to the emperor, and 
mother of his ſon ; and ſhe has ſufficiently juſtified the partiality that ha 
been ſhewn her, by the wiſdom, patriotiſm, and vigour of her govert- 
ment; but in nothing ſo much as in her care to give her ſubjects a ne 
code of laws. With this view, in 1768, ſhe aſſembled deputies fron 
all the diſtricts and provinces of her dominions, ſo as to form, in effed} 
a Ruſſian parliament. When they were met, they were preſented 
with inſtructions, which contained her ideas of diſtributive juſtice; 
and which do the higheſt honour to her political and perſonal virtues. Tix 
code which has been drawn up, has not yet been made public, at lea 
to the reſt of Europe; but there can be no doubt that it is highly wort 
of its imperial patroneſs. 7 

The diſtinctions of rank, form a conſiderable part of the Ruſſian con- 
ſtitution. The late empreſſes took the title of Autocratrix, which in. 
ang that they owed their dignity to no earthly power. Their antient nod 
ity were divided into knezes, or knazeys, boyars, and vaivods. 
knezes were ſovereigns upon their own eſtates, till they were reduced If 
the czar ; but they (till retain the name. The boyars were nobility und 
the knezes ; and the vaivods were governors of provinces. Thoſe tits, 
however, ſo often revived the ideas of their antient power, that the ptt 
ſent and late empreſſes have introduced among their ſubjects the titles 
counts and princes, and the other diſtinctions of nobility that are cm 
mon to the reſt of Europe. . N 
A ſenate, compoſed of the moſt reſpectable members of the emp 
ſtill ſubſiſts in Ruſſia ; but though the empreſs treats the inſtitution 
the higheſt regard and deference, and ſubmits the greateſt concerns oi 
empire to their deliberation, yet they are no better than her privy cou 
cil : and they ſeldom or never give her any advice, but ſuch as is OF 
formable to her pleaſure. i} 
REveENUE, ARMY, Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning the ; 
AND EXPENCES. venues of this mighty empire; but they are, 1 
5 doubteci 


. 
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doubtedly, at preſent, far ſuperior to what they were in former times, 
even under Peter the Great. The vaſt exertions for promoting induſtry, 
made by his ſucceſſors, eſpecially her preſent imperial majeſty, muſt 


t have greatly added to their income, which can ſcarcely be reckoned at 
0 Jeſs than four millions _— annually, When the reader confiders this 
, ſum relatively, that is, according to the high value of money in that em- 
a pire, compared to its low value in Great Britain, he will find it a very con- 
F ſiderable revenue. That it is ſo, appears from the vaſt armies maintained 
i and paid by the late and JN empreſs, in Germany, Poland, and elſe- 
is where, when no part of the money returned to Ruſſia; nor do I find 
nd that they received any confiderable ſubſidy from the houſes of Bourbon and 
in Auſtria, who, indeed, were in no condition to grant them any. Mr. Vol- 
e, taire ſays, that in 1735, reckoning the tribute paid by the Tartars, with 
u all taxes and duties in money, the ſum total amounted to thirteen mil- 
ce, lions of rubles (each ruble amounting to about 4s. 6d. ſterling.) This 
oh income was at that time ſufficient to maintain 339,500, as well ſea as 
ues land forces. The other r beſides the payment of the arm 
ney and navy of her preſent majeſty, the number and diſcipline of which are 
at leaſt equal to thoſe of her greateſt predeceſſors, is very conſiderable. - 
for BY Her court is elegant and magnificent; her guards and attendants ſplendid z 
nity and the encouragement ſhe gives to learning, the improvement of the arts, 
pres and aſeful diſcoveries, coſts her vaſt ſums, excluſive of her ordinary ex- 


pences of ſtate. 

Some of the Ruſſian revenues ariſe from monopolies ; which are often 
en- neceſſary in the infancy of commerce. The moſt hazardous enterprize 
new Wi undertaken by Peter the Great, was his imitating the conduct of Henry 
from VIII. of England, in ſeizing the revenues of the church. He found, per- 
rect, BY haps, that policy and neceſſity required that the greateſt part of them 
nid By 1hould be reſtored, which was accordingly done; his great aim being to 
ice; deprive the patriarch of his exceſſive power. The clergy, however, are 
Te faxed in Ruſſia: but the pecuniary revenues of the crown ariſe from taxes 
leit upon eſtates, bagnios, bees, mills, fiſheries, and other particulars. 
ori The Ruſſian armies are raiſed at little or no expence *, and while in 

their own country, ſubſiſted chiefly on proviſions furniſhed them by the 
 con- By country people, according to their internal valuation. 
h in. His rog x.] It is evident, both from ancient hiſtory and modern 
nobi- N <iſcoveries, that ſome of the moſt neglected parts of the Ruſſian em- 

Te pire at preſent, were formerly rich and populous. The reader who 
ed by WW throws his eyes on a general map of Europe and Aſia, may ſee the ad- 
under WF rantages of their fituation, and their communication by rivers with the 
tile Black Sea, and the richeſt provinces in the Roman and Greek empires. 
e pr. In later times, the Afiatic part of Ruſſia bordered with Samarcand, in 
les d H 2 Tartary, 
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* On my return (ſays a late traveller through Ruſſia) from Tobolſky to St. Peterſ- 
| buryh, going into a houſe where I was to lodge, I found a father chained to a poſt in the 
5 of Demi 4le of his family: by his cries, and the little regard his children paid to him, I ima- 

Paed he was mad; but this was by no means the caſe. In Ruflia, people, who are 
ſent to raiſe recruits, go through all the villages, and pitch upon the men pre per for the 
ervice, as butchers, in all other parts, go into the folds to mark the ſheep. This man's 
In had been ſelected for the ſervice, and made his eſcape Avithout the father's knowledge 
ze father was made a priſoner in his own houſe ;z his children were his gaolers, and he was 
in daily expectation of receiving his ſentence. I was ſo much ſhocked with this account, 
Ps Vita the ſcene 1 beheld, that 1 was forced to ſeek another lodging immediately. 
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Tartary, once the capital, under Jenghis khan and Tamerlane, of « 
far more rich and powerful'empire, than any mentioned by hiftory ; and 
nothing is more certain, than that the conqueſt of Ruſſia was among 
the laſt attempts made by the former of thoſe princes. We cannot, with 
the ſmalleſt degree of probability, carry our conjectures, with regard tg 
the hiſtory of Ruſſia, higher than the introduction of Chriſtianity, which 
— 15 about the tenth century; when a princeſs of this country, 
led Olha, is ſaid to have been baptized in Conſtantinople, and te. 
fuſed the hand of the Greek emperor, John Zimiſces, in marriage. This 
accounts for the Ruſſians adopting the Greek religion, and part of their 
alphabet. Photius, the famous Greek atriarch, ſent prieſts to baptize 
the Ruſſians, who were for ſome time ſubject to the ſee of Conſtantinople; 
but the Greek patriarchs afterwards reſigned all their authority over the 

* Ruffian church; and its biſhops erected themſelves into patriarchs, who 
were in a manner independent of the civil power. It is certain, that till the 
year 1450, the princes of Ruſſia were but very little conſidered, being chief 
ſubjected by the Tartars. It was about this time, that John, or Iwan Bafils 
des, conquered the Tartars, and, among others, the duke of Great Novogo- 
rod; from whom he is ſaid to have carried 300 cart loads of gold and ſilver, 
His grandſon, the famous John Baſilowitz II. having cleared his cou 

try of the intruding Tartars, ſubdued the kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtn. 
an Tartary, in Afia, and annexed them to the Ruſſian dominions. By 
his cruelty, however, he obliged the inhabitants of ſome of his fineſt pro 
vinces, particularly Livonia and Eſthonia, to throw themſelves under thx 
protection of the Poles and Swedes, Before the time of this John II. the 
ſovereign of Ruſſia took the title of Welike Knez, 1. e. great princes 
at lord, or great chief; which the Chriſtian nations afterwards rendes 

ed by that of great duke. 'The title of Tzar, or as we call it, Czar, wa 
added to that of the Ruſſian ſovereigns, but it ſeems to have been of Pet 
fian or Aſiatic original; becauſe, at firſt, it was applied only to Calan 
Aſtracan, and the Aſian Siberia, Upon the death of John Bafilowit, 
the Ruſſian ſucceſũon was filled up by a ſet of weak cruel princes, and thei 
territories were torn in pieces by civil wars. In 1597, Boris Godonon, 
2 to Voltaire, whoſe information I prefer, as it ſeems to be ths 


moſt authentic, aflafſinated Demetri, or Demetrius, the lawful heir, and 
uſurped the throne. A young monk took the name of Demetrius, pr. Wi © 
tending to be that prince, who had eſcaped from his murderers ; and ki 
with the aſſiſtance of the Poles, and a conſiderable party (which every 9. 
rant has againſt him) he drove out the uſurper, and ſeized the crown him Wh ©* 
ſelf. The impoſture was diſcovered as ſoon as he came to the ſovereignty) « 


becauſe the people were not pleaſed with him, and he was murdered 
Three other falſe Demetrius's ſtarted up one after another. 8 

Theſe impoſtures prove the deſpicable ſtate of ignorance in which * 
Ruffians were immerged. Their country became by turus a prey to tf 50 
Poles and the Swedes ; but was at length delivered by the good ſenſe 1. 
the boyars, impelled by their deſpair, ſo late as the year 1613. The 3 
dependency of Ruſſia was they on the point of being extinguiſhed. Ula 15 
ſlaus, ſon to Sigiſmund II. of Poland, had been declared czar ; but the g. " 
ranny of the Poles was ſuch, that it produced a general rebellion of tht * 
Ruſſians, who drove the Poles out of Moſcow, = they had for {ork 
time defended themſelves with unexampled courage. Philaretes, u® 
biſhop of Roſtow, whoſe wife was deſcended of the antient ſovereigns@ 


Ruſſia, had been ſent ambaſſador to Poland by Demetrius, one of the * 
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| RUSSIA. 117 
fan tyrants; and there he was detained priſoner, under pretence, that his 
countrymen had rebelled againſt Uladiſlaus. The boyars met in a body; 
and ſuch was their veneration for Philaretes and his wife, whom the tyrant 
had hut up in a nunnery, that they elected their ſon, Michael, a youth of 
15 years of age, to be their ſovereign, The father being exchanged for 
ſome Poliſh priſoners, returned to Ruſſia; and being created patriarch by 
his ſon, he reigned in the young man's right with great prudence and ſuc- 
ceſs, He defeated the attempts of the Pol:s to replace Uladiſlaus upon the 
throne, and likewiſe the claims of a brother of Guſtavus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden, but ſubmitted to young Michael without any terms. The 
claims of the Swedes and Poles upon Ruſſia, occaſioned a war between 
thoſe two people, which gave Michael a kind of a breathing-time ; and 
he made uſe oF it for the benefit of his ſubjets. I find, that ſoon after the 
election of Michael, James I. of England ſent, at his invitation, Sir 
John Meyrick, as his ambaſſador to Ruſſia, upon ſome commercial affairs, 
and to reclaim a certain ſum of money which James had advanced to Mis 
chael or his predeceſſors. The Engliſh court, however, was ſo ignorant 
of the affairs of that country, tho' a Ruſſian company had been then eſta- 
bliſhed at London, that James was aCtually unacquainted with the 
czar's name and title, for he gave him no other denomination than that 
of Great duke and lord of Ruſſia. Three years after, James and Michael 
became much better acquainted ; and the latter concluded a commercial 
treaty with England, which ſhews him to have been not only well ac- 
Guainted with the intereſts of his own ſubjects, but the laws and uſages 
of nations. Before we take leave of Michael, who ſurvived his father, 

| am to mention the modes of the czar's nuptials, which I could not intro- 
duce into the miſcellaneous cuſtoms of their ſubjects, and which are as fol- 
low, His czariſh majeſty's intention to marry being known, the moſt 
celebrated beauties of his dominions were ſent for to court, and there en- 
tertained. They were viſited by the czar, and the moſt magnificent nu 

tial preparations were made, before the happy lady was declared, CG 
ſending her magnificent jewels, and a wedding robe. The reſt of the can- 
didates were then diſmiſſed to their ſeveral homes, with ſuitable preſents. 
The name of the lady's father, who pleaſed Michael, was Streſchnen ; 
and he was ploughing his own farm, when 1t was announced to him, that 
be was father-in-law to the czar. 

Alexis ſucceeded his father Michael, and was married in the ſame man- 
ner. He appears to have been a prince of great genius. He recovered 
dmolenſko, Kiow, and the Ukraine; but was unfortunate in the wars 
with the Swedes, When the grand fignior, Mahomet IV. haughtily de- 
manded ſome poſſeſſions from him in the Ukraine, his anſwer was, ** that 
de ſcorned to ſubmit to a Mahometan dog, and that his ſcymitar was as 
good as the grand fignior's ſabre.” He attempted to draw up a code of 
laws for the civil government of his ſubjects, which is ſaid to be ſtill in 
being. He cultivated a polite correſpondence with the other powers of 
Europe; and even with the court of Rome, though he ordered his am- 
baſſadors not to kiſs the pope's toe. He ſubdued a chief of the Don Coſ- 
ſacs, named Stenko Raſin, who endeavoured to make himſelf king of 
Altracan ; and the rebel, with 12,000 of his adherents, were hanged on 
the high roads, He introduced linen and filk manufactures into his do- 
Minions : and inſtead of putting to death or enſlaving his Lithuanian, Po- 
liſh, and Tartar priſoners, he = them to people the banks of the W 
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| pence per day for thy ſubſiſtence.” Upon the death of Iwan, which hap 
pened in 1696, Peter reigned alone. 


* 
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and the Kama, He died ſuddenly, at the age of 46, in the beginning 
of the year 1675, after ſhewing himſelf worthy gf being father to Peter 
the Great. | 
Alexis left behind him three ſons and a daughter, who was a woman of 
at intrigue and ſpirit, The names of the ſons were Theodore, Iwan cr 
ohn, and Peter, who was by a ſecond marriage. 'Theodore mounted the 
throne, and ſhewed excellent diſpoſitions for the improvement of his ſub. 
jets; but his bodily infirmities prevented him from carrying them int 
execution, He died without any iſſue. His brother Iwan, being almof 
blind and dumb, and other iſe 1 Theodore, before his death, 
named his younger brother, Peter, to the ſovereignty ; —_ then orly 
10 years of age. This deſtination was diſpleaſing to the ambitious prin. 
ceſs Sophia; and ſhe found means to excite a horrible ſedition among the 
Strelitzes, who then formed the ſtanding army of Ruſſia, Their exceſſes 
ſurpaſſed all deſcription ; but Sophia, 5 her management, replaced her 
brother Iwan in his birthright ; and exerciſed the government herſelf, with 
the greateſt ſeverity and inhumanity; for all the Ruſſian grandees who 


were related to Peter, or whom ſhe ſuppoſed to favour him, were put to 


cruel deaths. The inſtances given by Voltaire, of her inhuman admini- 
ſtration, are ſhocking to humanity. At length, in 1682, the two princes, 
Iwan and Peter, were declared joint ſovereigns, and their fiſter their a. 
ſociate and co-regent. Her adminiſtration was bloody and tumultuous; 
nor durſt ſhe venture to check the fury of the Strelitzes, and other inſur- 
gents. Finding this debility in her own perſon, ſhe intended to have mar- 


ried prince Baſil Galitzin, who is ſaid to have been a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, 


and ſome learning. Being placed at the head of the army by Sophia, he 
marched into Crim Tartary ; but Peter was now about 17 years of age, 
and aſſerted his right to the throne. Sophia and Iwan were then at Mob 
cow ; and upon Peter's publiſhing aloud, that a conſpiracy had been 
formed by his ſiſter to murder him, he was joined by the Strelitzes, who 
defeated or deſtroyed Sophia's party, and forced herſelf to retire to a 
monaſtery, Galitzin's life was ſpared, but his great eſtate was con- 
fiſcated ; and the following curious ſentence was pronounced as his pu- 
niſhment, ** Thou art commanded by the moſt clement czar, to repair to 
Karga, a town under the pole, and there to continue the remainder dt 
thy oh His majeſty, out of his extreme goodneſs, allows thee three 


It far exceeds the bounds preſcribed in this work, to give even a ſun- 
mary detail of this great prince's actions. They may be collected from 
the hiſtories of the northern nations, Poland, Germany, Sweden, and 
ether countries; ſome of which I have alreaqy exhibited, as I intend i 
do the reſt. All therefore that is neceſſary in this place, is to give a ge- 
neral view of his power, and the vaſt reformation he introduced into i 
dominions. | | 
Peter, towards the end of the laſt century, though he had been but ver] 
indifferently educated, through the jealouſy of his ſiſter, affociated hin. 
ſelf with Germans and Dutch; the former for the ſake of their manufac 
tures, which he early introduced into his dominions ; and the latter, fit 
their {kill in navigation, which he practiſed himſelf, ' His inclinations ft 
the arts were encouraged by his favourite Le Fort, a Piedmontele ; 26 
general Gordon, a Scotchman, diſciplined the czar's own regiment, con- 
iifing of 5000 foreigners ; while Le Fort raiſed a regiment of 12,00% 
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among whom he introduced the French and German exerciſes of arms, 
with a view of employing them in curbing the inſolences of the Strelitzes. 
Peter, after this, began his travels; leaving his military affairs' in the 
hands of Gordon. He ſet out as an attendant upon his own ambaſſadors ; 
and his adventures in Holland and England, and other courts, are too 
numerous, and too well known, to be inſerted here. By working as a 
common ſhip-carpenter at Deptford and Saardam, he completed himſelf 
in ſhip-building and navigation ; and through the excellent diſcipline in- 
troduced among his troops by the foreigners, he not only over-awed or 
cruſhed all civil inſurrections, but all his enemies on this fide of Aſia ; 
and at laſt he even exterminated, all but two feeble regiments, the whole 
body of the Strelitzes. He roſe gradually through every rank and ſervice 
bot}; by ſea and land; and the many defeats which he received, eſpecially 
by Charles XII. at Narva, ſeemed only to enlarge his ambition, and ex- 
tend his ideas. The battles he loſt rendered him a conqueror upon the 
whole, by adding experience to his courage; and the generous friendſhip 
he ſhewed to Auguſtus, king of Poland, his ally, both before and after 
he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, redounds greatly to his honour, 
He had no regard for rank, diſtin from merit; and he at laſt married, 
by the name of Catherine, a young Lithuanian woman, who had been be- 
trothed to a Swediſh ſoldier; becauſe, after long cohabitation, he found 
her poſſeſſed of a ſoul formed to execute his plans, and to aſſiſt his coun- 
ſels, Catherine was ſo much a ftranger to her own country, that her 
huſband afterwards diſcovered her brother, who ſerved as a common ſol- 
dier in his armies. But military and naval triumphs, which ſucceeded 
one another after the deciſive victory at Pultowa over Charles XII. were 
not the chief glories of Peter's reign. He applied himſelf with equal af- 
ſiduity, as I have already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, 
arts, and ſciences: and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquiſitions of 
dominion, even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid at the time of his 
_ which happened in 1725, to have been the moſt powerful prince 
of his age. 

Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt ſon, who was called the 
carewitz, and who marrying without his conſent, entered, as his father 
alledged, into ſome dangerous practices againſt his perſon and govern- 
ment; for which he was tried and condemned to death. Under a ſove- 
reign ſo deſpotic as Peter was, we can ſay nothing as to the juſtice of the 
harge. It was, undoubtedly, his will, that the young rince ſhould be 


ſum- ound guilty ; but he died, as is ſaid, of a fever, before his ſentence was 
from put into execution, in 1722, Peter then ordered his wife Catherine to 
an be crowned, with the ſame magnificent ceremonies as if ſhe had been a 
nd u teck empreſs, and to be recognized as his ſucceſſor : which ſhe ac- 
a 9 erdingly was, and mounted the Ruſſian throne. She died, after a glo- 
0 l WWiou: reign, in 1727, and was ſucceeded by Peter II. a minor, ſon to the 
arewitz, Many domeſtic revolutions happened in Ruſſia during the ſhort 
een of this prince; but none was more remarkable than the diſgrace 
hin- id exile of prince Menzikoff, the favourite general in the two late reigns, 
x ad eſteemed the richeſt ſubje& in Europe. Peter died of the ſmall-pox 
, 1730, 
ns 4 Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm of Peter and his wife, the Ruſſian ſenate 
; al nd nobility, upon the death of Peter II. ventured to ſet afide the order of 
cor: ¶ecceſfion 4 had eſtabliſned. The male i1ffue of Peter was now 
0 Kaguſicd; and the duke of Holſtein, ſon to his eldeſt daughter, was, 
mo7z, H 4 : by- 
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by the deftination of the late empreſs, entitled to the crown: but the Rub 
Hans, for political reaſons, filled their throne with Anne, ducheſs of 
Courland, ſecond daughter to Iwan, Peter's eldeſt brother ; though her 
eldeſt ſiſter, the ducheſs of Mecklenburgh, was alive. Her reign wa 
proſperous and glorious ; and though ſhe accepted of the crown under l. 
mitations that were derogatory to her dignity, yet ſhe broke them all, af. 
ſerted the prerogative of tes anceſtors, and puniſhed the aſpiring Dolge. 
ruki family, who had impoſed upon her the limitations, that they then. 
ſelves might govern, She raiſed her favourite, Biron, to the duchy of 
Courland, and was obliged to give way to many ſevere executions on hi 
account. Upon her death, in 1740, John, the ſon of her niece, the 
princeſs of Mecklenburgh, by. Anthony Ulric, of Brunſwic Wolfenbutte, 
was, by her will, entitled to the ſucceſſion : but being no more than tw 
years old, Biron was appointed to be adminiftrator of the empire during hi 
nonage. This deſtination was diſagreeable to the princeſs of Mecklenburgh 
and her huſband, and unpopular among the Ruſſians. Count Munich wa 
employed by the princeſs of Mecklenburgh to - arreſt Biron ; who vu 
tried and condemned to die, but was ſent in exile to Siberia. 

The adminiſtration of the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh and her hul. 
band, was, upon many accounts, but particularly that of their German 
connections, diſagreeable not only to the Ruſſians, but to other powers > 
Europe ; and notwithſtanding a proſperous war they carried on with the 
Swedes, the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter, by Catherine, to Peter the 
Great, nel ſuch a party, that in one night's time ſhe was declared and 
ee empreſs of the Ruſſias; and the princeſs of Mecklenburgh, be 

uſband, and ſon, were made priſoners. 

Elizabeth's reign may be ſaid to have been more glorious than that of any 
pf her predeceſſors, her father excepted. She aboliſhed, as has been al 
ready hinted, capital puniſhments; and introduced into all ciyil and 
military proceedings a moderation till her time unknown in Ruſſia: but a 
the ſame time ſhe puniſhed the counts Munich and Oſterman, who had 
the chief management of affairs during the late adminiſtration, with exile. 
She made peace with Sweden; and ſettled, as we have already ſeen, tie 
ſucceſſion to that crown, as well as to her own dominions, upon the mol 
equitable foundation. Having gloriouſly finiſhed a war, which had ber 
ſtirred up againſt her, with Sweden, ſhe replaced the natural order d 
ſucceſſion in her own family, by declaring the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, 
who was deſcended from her eldeſt ſiſter, to be her heir. She gave him ths 
title of grand duke of Ruſſia; and ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, 
ſhe called him to her court; where he renounced the ſucceſſion to the c] 
of Sweden, which undoubtedly belonged to him, embraced the Grets 
religion, and married a princeſs of Anhalt-Zerbſt, by whom he had à fun, 
who is now heir to the Ruſſian empire. 

Few princes have had a more uninterrupted career of glory than Elin. 
beth. She was completely victorious oyer the Swedes, Her alliance u 
courted by Great-Britain, at the expence of a large ſubſidy ; but many pe 
tical, and ſome, as is ſaid, private reaſons, determined her to take part Ws 
the houſe of Auſtria againſt the king of Pruſſia in 1756. Her arms ao 


gave a turn to the ſucceſs of the war, which was in disfavour of Prullh 


notwithſtanding that monarch's amazing abilities both in the field 3 
cabinet. Her conqueſts were ſuch, as portended the entire deſtruction 
the Pruſſian power, which was ſaved only by her critical death, on Jant- 
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if Tlizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand prince of Ruſſia, and duke 
of of Holſtein Gottorp : a prince, whoſe conduct has been variouſly repreſent. 
er ed, He mounted the throne poſſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtic admiration of his 
1 pruſſian majeſty's virtues; to whom he gave peace, and whoſe principles 
lt and practices he ſeems to have adopted as the directories of his future reign, 
lf He might have ſurmounted the effects of thoſe „„ unpopular as 
they then frre in Ruſſia; but it is ſaid he aimed at reformations in his do- 
m- minions, which even Peter the Great durſt not attempt; and that he even 
al ventured to cut off the beards of his clergy. His memory has been like- 
bis WY wiſe accuſed of certain domeſtic infidelities, which are too provoking for 


& 


a ſpirited princeſs to bear. Whatever there, may be in thoſe ſuggeſtions, 
it is certain that an univerſal conſpiracy was formed againſt him, and that 
he ſcarcely knew an interval between the loſs of his crown and his life, of 
which he was deprived while under an ignominious confinement. That. 
his conduct with regard to Pruſſia, was not the ſole cauſe of his depoſition, 
ſeems pretty evident from the meaſures of his ſucceſſor, who was his. 
own wife, and now reigns by the title of Catherine III. That princeſs, 
with regard to Pruſſia, trod in her huſband's ſteps, and now follows the 
plan he chalked out. The moſt remarkable domeſtic occurrence of her 
reipn hitherto, is the death of prince Iwan, ſon to the princeſs of Meck- 
„ck lenburgh, and, while he was in his cradle, emperor of Ruſſia. That 
the prince loſt his life in an il1-concerted conſpiracy, which had been formed 
the WW by ſome private officers to raiſe him to the throne. 
and As the internal tranquillity of Poland is a capital object with Ruſſia, her 
ber WW preſent imperial majeſty took a great concern in raiſing that king to the 
| throne, and in ſecuring the rights 'which the treaty of Oliva had given to 
che Greek and proteſtant ſubjects of the Poliſh republic. The umbra 
. which her armies gave to the Roman-catholic Poles, by their reſidence in 
roland, produced firſt a civil war, and then confederacies againſt all that 
ut had been done during the late election; which rendered Poland a ſcene 
hat Mot blood and confuſion. The Ottoman court, who had been long waitin 
vile. Wor ſuch an opportunity, availed itſelf of the occaſion ; they — —. 
, the contrary to the law of nations, the Ruſſian miniſter at Conſtantinople, 
mok declared war againſt Ruſſia, and marched 500,000 troops to the confines 
bern ef Poland and Ruſſia. | 
r 0 Hoſtilities are now begun between theſe - rival and mighty empires. 
(01s The Ruſſian arms have been victorious by ſea and land, and the Turkiſh * 
ue ereatneſs has received a ſhock which ſeems to threaten an abridgement, if 
done, not the total diſſolution of their power in Europe. In this quarrel the 
ron other nations of Europe have remained neutral. How far the riſing great- 
neſs of the Ruſſians may be conſiſtent with the commercial intereſt of Eng- 
x (00; Wind, and the balance of power eſtabliſhed at the expence of ſo much blood 


2 and treaſure, is a queſtion which we ſhall leave to the ſpeculation of 
{112% WWpoliticians “. 
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* Catharine II. empreſs of all the Ruſſias, princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, was born in 1729, 
Married 1745, to the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, and aſcended the throne of Ruſſia upon 
he depoſition and death of her huſband in 1762. Her iſſue by the late emperor is, aul 
p<irowitz, great duke of Ruſſia, alſo duke of Holſtein BA! born in 17 54» 
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jllands, the air being keen, piercing, and ſalubrious; ſo that many of th 


are, Lewis, or Harries, (for they both form but one iſland) which belonp 
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SCOTLAND, Axp 1rs apjacent-ISLES 
ISLES or SCOTLAND. 


Shall, according to the general plan I have laid down, treat of tþ 
I iſlands belonging to Scotland, before I proceed to the deſcription of 
that antient kingdom; and to avoid prolixity, I ſhall comprehend unde 
one head, thoſe of Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles. 
S1TUATION AND EXTENT.] The iſlamls of Shetland lie north-eaſt q 
the Orcades, between 60 and 61 degrees of north latitude; and are part 
of the ſhire of Orkney. 
The Orcades, or Orkney iſlands, lie north of Dungſbyhead, between 
2 oy degrees of north latitude ; divided from the continent by Peng. 
Firth. 
The Hebrides, or weſtern iſles, are very numerous, and ſome of then 
; ſituated between 55 and 59 degrees of north latitude, 
LIMATE.] There is very little difference in the climate of thok 


natives live to a great age. In the Shetland and Orkney iſlands, they { 
to read at midnight in June and july; and during four of the ſumne 
months, they have frequent communications, both for buſineſs and curio 
fity, with each other, and with the continent: the reſt of the year, how 
ever, they are almoſt inacceſſible, through fogs, darkneſs and ſtorms. k 
is a certain fact, that a Scotch fiſherman was impriſoned in May, for pub- 
liſhing the account of the prince and princeſs of Orange being raiſed to 
the throne of England the preceding November; and, probably, would 
have been hanged, had not the news been confirmed by the arrival of z 
ſhip. 

. ISLANDS AND TOWNS.] The largeſt of the Shetland iſlands, 
which are 46 in number, (though many of them are uninhabited) is Main- 
land, which is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. Its principal town 
is Larwick, which contains 30o families; the whole number of familie 
in the iſland not exceeding 500. Skalloway is another town, where the 
remains of a caſtle are ſti] to be ſeen, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery 
Qn this iſland the Dutch begin to fiſh for herrings at Midſummer, and their 
fiſhing ſeaſon laſts ſix months. 

The largeſt of the Orkney iſlands, which are about zo in numbe, 
(though ſeveral of them are unpeopled) is called Pomona. Its length 
24 miles, and its breadth, in ſome places, 9. It contains 9 pariſh church 
and 4 excellent harbours. & 

The iſle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is 24 miles long, and, in ſons | 
places, almoſt as broad. It contains 2 pariſhes, and a caſtle, called Dur, 
Which is the chief place on the iſland. The other principal weſtern iſlans Ne 


to the ſhire of Roſs, and is 100 miles in length, and 13 or 14 in breadts. 
Sky, belonging to the ſhire of Inverneſs, is 40 miles long, and, in ſont * 
places, 30 broad; fruitful, and well * e Bute, which is about 1 
miles long, and 3 or 4 broad, is famous for containing the caſtle of Roth» 
ſay, which gave the title of duke to the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Scotland | 
as it now does to the prince of Wales. Rothſay, is likewiſe a royal bug 
and the iſlands of Bute and Arran, form the ſhire of Bute. The iſles 
Ila and Jura, are part of Argyleſhire, but they have no towns worthy 8 
tice. North Wiſt contains an excellent harbour, called Lochmaddy, * 9 


nous for herring-fiſhing. I ſhall omit the mention of many other of the 
»brides iſlands, which are at preſent of ſmall importance, either to the 
1blic or the proprietors ; though, probably, they may, in future times, 
e of great conſequence to both, by the very improveable fiſheries upon. 
heir coaſts. I cannot, however, avoid mentioning the famous iſle of Iona, ' 
once the ſeat and ſanctuary of weſtern learning, and the burying place of 
nany kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway. It is ſtill famous for. its 
liques of fanQimonious antiquity, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned. Some 
athors have been at great pains to deſcribe the iſland of St. Kilda, or Hirt, 
or no other reaſon that I can diſcover, but becauſe it is the remoteſt of all 
e north-weſt iſlands, and very difficult of acceſs; for it does not contain 
bove 35 families, all of which are proteſtant, and know very little of 
e value of money. 
InHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, POPULA- It is not to be imagined, 
TION, LANGUAGE AND RELIGION, J that the inhabitants of the 
lands belonging to Scotland can be ſo minutely deſcribed here, as they 
ave been by ſome other authors; not ſo much on account of their impor- 
ance, as their curioſity. Thoſe of Shetland and Orkney were formerly 
ubject to the crown of Denmark, who pledged them, and in the reign of 
anes III. conveyed them in property to the crown of Scotland. The 
les of Shetland and Orkney, form a ſtewarty, or ſhire, which ſends 
member to parliament. At preſent, the people in general differ little 
rom the Lowlanders of Scotland, only, perhaps, they are more honeſt and 
ligious. Men of fortune there, have improved their eſtates wonderfully 
f late years; and have introduced into their families all the luxuries and 
lezancics that are to be found at the tables of their Engliſh and Scotch 
eighbours. They build their dwelling and other houſes, in the moſt 
ſhionable taſte; and are remarkable for the fineneſs of their linen. As to 
he common people, they live upon butter, cheeſe, fiſh, fea and land fowl 
f which they have great plenty) particularly geeſe; and their chief 
nk is whey, which they have the art to ferment, ſo as to give it a vinous 
ulity, In ſome of the northern iſlands, the Norwegian, which is called 
e Norſe language, is ſtill ſpoken. Their vaſt intercourſe with the Dutch, 
eng the fiſhing ſeaſon, renders that language common in the Shetland 
nd Orkney iſlands, The people there are as expert as the Norwegians, 
ready deſcribed, in ſeizing the neſts of ſea-fowls, who build in the moſt 
her eltfal precipices and rocks. The people's temperance preſerves than 
+ WP, many diſeaſes known to luxury. They cure the ſcurvy and the 
hes ndice, to which they are ſubject, with the powder of ſnail-ſhells, and 
urvy-praſs, of which they have plenty, Their religion 1s proteſtant, 
cording to the diſcipline of the church of Scotland; and their civil inſti- 
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un as are much the ſame with thoſe of the country to which they 
' lono 

ands J * bd . = * 

org Nothing certain can be mentioned as to the ere of thoſe three 

aon, of iſlands. We have the moſt undoubted evidences of hiſtory, 
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124 ISLES or SCOTLAND. 
deſcendents of the antient Caledonians, in a few years, will be diſcernit 
only in the Hebrides. 2 
Thoſe iſlands alone retain the antient uſages of the Celts, as deſcribe! 
by the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of the feudi 
, conſtitution, Their ſhanachies or ſtory-tellers Poole the place of the 
antient bards, fo famous in hiſtory ; and are the hiſtorians, or rather te 
3 as well as poets, of the nation and family. The chief i 
ikewiſe attended, when he appears abroad, with his muſician, who j 
| rm a bagpiper, and dreſt in the manner, but more ſumptuouſſy tha 
e Engliſh minſtrels of former times“. Netwithſtanding the contem 
into which that muſic is fallen, it is almoſt incredible with what care ad 
attention it was cultivated among thoſe iſſanders, fo late as the beginning 
of the preſent century. They had regular colleges and profeſſors, ul 
the 80 took degrees according to their proficiency. Many of the 
Celtic rites, ſome of which were too barbarous to be retained, or ev 
mentioned, are now aboliſhed. The inhabitants, however, ſtill preſerg 
the moſt profound reſpect and affection for their ſeveral chieftains, 10. 
withſtanding all the pains that have been taken by the Britiſh legiſlature u 
break thoſe connections, which experience has ſhewn to be fo dangezou 
to government. The common people are but little better lodged than the 
Norwegians and Laplanders, already deſcribed ; though they certainly 
fare better, for they have oatmeal, plenty of fiſh and fowl, cheeſe, butter: 
milk, and whey ; and, when they chuſe it, plenty of- mutton, beef, goat 
kid, and veniſon. They indulge themſelves, like their forefathers, u 1 
romantic poctical turn, which is an enemy to induſtry, and indeed i 
domeſtic and perſonal cleanlineſs. The agility of both ſexes in the eres 
cifes of the field, and in dancing to their favourite muſic, is remarkable 
The reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of thy 
ſubject, ſhould omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophecy 
which diſtinguiſhes the inhabitants oi the Hebrides under the name d 
the ſecond fight. It would be equally abſurd to attempt to diſprove tie 
reality of the inſtances of this kind that have been brought by credrtabl 
authors, as to admit all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject. The adept 
of the ſecond-ſight pretend that they have certain revelations, or rate 
preſentations, either really or typically, which ſwim before their eye 
of certain events that are to happen in the compaſs of 24 or 48 hour. | 
do not, however, from the beſt information, obſerve that any two d 
thoſe adepts agree as to the manner and forms of thoſe revelations, 
that they + any fixed method for interpreting their typical appearance... 
The truth ſeems to be, that thoſe 1flanders, by indulging themſelves 1 hey 
lazy habits, acquire viſionary" ideas, and over heat their imaginations 
till they are preſented with thoſe phantaſms, which they miſtake for la 
dical manifeſtations. They inſtantly begin to prophecy ; and it woul 
be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that amidſt many thouſands of predictions, ſome d 
not happen to be fulliled ; and theſe being well atteſted, gave a fand 
to the whole. a 
Many learned men have been of opinion, that the Hebrides being 
moſt weſterly iſlands where the Celts ſettled, their language mull rem 
there in its greateſt purity. This opinion, though very plauſible, i 
failed in experience. Many Celtic words, it is true, as well as cuſtom 
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are there found ; but a vaſt intercourſe which the Hebrides had with the 
Danes, the Norwegians, and other northern people, whoſe language is 
mixed with the Sclavonian and Teutonic, which laſt has no affinity with 
the Celtic, has rendered their language a compound]; fo that it approaches 
in no degree to the purity of the Celtic, commonly called Erſe, which 
Was ſpoken by their e in Lochaber, and the oppoſite coaſts of 
Scotland, the undoubted deſcendents of the Celts, among whom. their 
v Wanguage remains more unmixed. =» £4 2 
1 The religion profeſſed in the Hebrides, is chiefly preſbyterian, as eſta- 
u Wy liſhed in the church of Scotland; but popery and ignorance ſtill prevail 
among ſome of the iſlanders, whilſt ſuperſtitious practices and cuſtoms ſcem 
to be almoſt grafted in their nature. | 

Sort, MINES AND QUARRIES.] Though it is not in the power of 
natural philoſophy to account for the reaſon, yet it is certain that the ſoil 
both of the northern and weſtern iſlands belonging to Scotland, has ſuf- 
fered an amazing alteration, It is evident to the eye-ſight, that many 
pf thoſe iſlands have been the habitations of the Druids, whoſe temples are 
ill viſible.in moſt of them; and thoſe temples were ſurrounded by groves, 
though little or no timber now grows in the neighbourhood. The ſtumps 
pf former trees, however, are diſcernible, as are many veſtiges of gran- 
eur, even ſince the admiſſion of the Chriſtian religion; which prove 
he decreaſe of the riches, er, and population, of the inhabitants. 
Experience daily ſhews, that if the foil of the northern and weſtern iſlands 
ill of late were barren, cold, and uncomfortable, it was owing to their 
want of culture; for ſuch {pots of them as are now cultivated, produce 
orn, vegetables, and garden-ſtuff, more than ſufficient for the inhabi- 
ants; and even fruit-trees are now brought to maturity. Tin, lead, 
nd filver mines; marl, ſlate, freeſtone, and even, quarries of marble, 
ave been found upon thoſe iſlands. They are not deſtitute of fine freſh 
ater; and lakes, and rivulets that abound with excellent trout. At the 
me time it muſt be owned, that the projet face of the ſoil is bare, and 


e 1 Wnornamented with trees, excepting a few that are reared in gardens. 

ta Tape AND MANUFACTURES. ] Theſe are all in their infaacy in 
derade iſlands. The reader can eaſily ſuppoſe, that their ſtaple commodities 
rata hſt of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, 4 1 5 the beſt in the world, and, 


den properly cured, are equal even to thoſe of the Dutch. They carry 
n likewiſe a conſiderable trade in down and feathers ; and their ſheep 
tords them wool, which they manufacture into coarſe cloths ; and even 
be linen manufacture makes no ſmall 12 in thoſe iſlands. They 


* their black cattle alive to the adjacent parts of Scotland, where 
ves ue diſpoſed of in ſale or barter; as are large quantities of their 
wy utton, Which they ſalt in the hide. Upon the whole, application and 


dultry, with ſome portion of public encouragement, are only wanting 


{ N ö 
render thoſe iſlands at once ornamental and beneficial to their mother 
— buntry, as well as to their inhabitants. 


LEASTS, BIRDS, AND FISHES.] Little can be ſaid on this head, that 
peculiar to thoſe iſlands. In the countries already deſcribed, mention 


ing Fl been made of moſt of the birds and fiſhes that have been diſcovered 
* ; only it is thought that they contain a ſpecies of falcon or hawk, of 
= more noble and docile nature than any that are to be found elſewhere. 


de Shetland iſles are famous for a ſmall breed of horſes, which are incre- 
Au actire, ſtrong, and hardy, aud fre uently ſcen in the ſtreets of 
u, yoked to the f. plendid carriages of the curious or wealthy. The 
3 coaſts 
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required prodigious labour, and are ſtupendous erections, of the ſans 
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coaſts of thoſe iſlands, till within theſe 20 years, ſeemed, however, 5 
have been created not for the inhabitants, but for ſtrangers. The lane 
furniſh the former with wines, ſtrong liquors, ſpice, and luxuries of 4 
kinds, for their native commodities, at the gain of above 100 per ce, 
But it is to be hoped that this pernicious traffic now draws to an end 
In the Shetland ifles 3000 buſſes — been known to be employed in on 


amburghers, Bremeners, and other northern ports. 
RARITIES AND 1 Thoſe illands exhibit many prep, 
ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. J nant proofs, in their churches, ths 
veſtiges of old forts, and other buildings both ſacred and civil, of why 
I have already obſerved, that they were formerly more populous than they 
are now. The uſe and conſtruction of ſome of thoſe works are not ea 
accounted for at preſent. In a gloomy valley belonging to Hoy, one d 
the weſtern iſlands, is a kind of a hermitage, cut out of a ftone called; 
dwarf. ſtone, 36 feet long, 18 broad, and nine thick; in which is a ſquar 
hole, about two feet high, for an entrance, with a ſtone of the ſame firs 
for a door. Within this entrance is the reſemblance of a bed, with 1 
pillow cut out of the fone, big enough for two men to lie on: at t 
other end 1s a couch, and in the middle a hearth, with a hole cut or 
above for a chimney. It would be endleſs to recount the various veltigs 
of the druidical temples remaining in thoſe iſlands, ſome of which hae 


nature as the famous Stonehenge near Saliſbury, which I ſhall have oc 
ſion to deſcribe : others ſeem to be memorials of particular perſons, « 
actions, conſiſting of one large ſtone ſtanding upright ; ſome of them har 
been ſculptured, and others , fe: ſerved as fepulckres, and are compoled 
of ſtones cemented together. Barrows, as they are called in England, at 
frequent in thoſe iſlands ; and the monuments of Daniſh and Norwegin 
fortifications might employ an able antiquary to deſcribe. The giga 
bones found in many burial places here, give room to believe, that Wt 
former inhabitants were of far larger ſize thap. the preſent. It is likes 
probable, from ſome ancient remains, particularly catacombs, and mern 
filver fibulz or claſps, found at Stennis, one of the Orkneys, that . 
Romans were well acquainted with thoſe parts. 1 
The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is a fine Gb. 
building, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now converted into a puff an 
church. Its roof is ſupported by 14 pillars on each fide, and its fer 
in which is a good ring of bells, by four large pillars. The three gats8 
the church are chequered with red and white poliſhed ſtones, emboliolgTy: 
and elegantly flowered. 0 

The Hebrides are ſtill more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney or Shetial 
iſles for their remains of antiquity ; and it would far exceed the bo 
allotted to this head, were we even to mention every noted monune 
found upon them, dedicated to civil, religious, or warlike purpoſes. 
cannot, however, avoid taking particular notice of the celebrated ile! 
Jona, called St. Columb-Kill. We ſha'l not enter into the hiſtory or 0g 
of the religious erections upon this iſland; it is ſufficient to ſay, ta! 
ſeems to have ſerved as a ſanctuary for St. Columba, and other holy N 
of learning, while Ireland, England, and Scotland, were deſolated # 
barbariſm. It appears that the northern pagans often landed here, ® 
paid no regard to the ſanctity of the place. The church of St. Nl 
which is built in the form of a cathedral, is a beautiful fabric. I 1 1 
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nas the bodies of ſome Scotch, Iriſh, and Norwegian kings, with ſome 
ar lic inſcriptions. The tomb of Columba, who lies buried here, is 
\inſ:ribed, The ſteeple is large, the cupola 21 feet ſquare, the doors 
1 windows are curiouſly carved, and the altar is of the fineſt marble. 
aumerable are the inſcriptions of ancient cuſtoms and ceremonies that 
, diſcernible upon this iſland, and give countenance to the well-known 
pſerration, that when learning was extinct in the continent of Europe, it 
bund 2 refuge in Scotland, or rather in thoſe iſlands. DF 

The iſlands belonging to Scotland, contain likewiſe ſome natural curio- 
ties peculiar to themſelves ; the phaſeoli, or Molucca beans, have been 
dund in the Orkneys, driven, as is ſuppoſed, from the Weſt-Indies, by 
e weſterly winds, which often force aſhore many curious ſhells and 
parine productions, highly eſteemed by naturaliſts. In the 2 of Harn, 
large piece of ſtag's horn, was found very deep in the earth, by the inha- 
rants, who were digging for marl; and certain bituminous effluvia pro- 
luce ſurprizing phenomena, which the natives believe to be ſupernatural. 
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EXTENT AND SITUATION. 
Miles. Degrees. 3 
Length 300 and 59 north latitude. 
Breadth ; Ph en ; 4 and d welt longitude. 
Naux.] Rx can be little doubt that the Scots were not the 
original inhabitants of this kingdom, . which they in- 
ded about the beginning of the fourth century, and having conquered 
de Pits, the territories of both were called Scotland; and that the word 
cot, is no other than a corruption of Scuyth, or Scythian ; being origi- 
tally from that immenſe country, called Scythia by the ancients, It is 
ermed by the Italians, Scotia; by the Spaniards, Eſcotia; by the 
rench, Eſcoſſe; by the Scots, Germans, and Engliſh, Scotland. 
BouxDaR1Es.] Scotland, which contains an area of 27,794 miles, 
bounded on the north, eaſt, and weſt, by the Deucaledonian, Ger- 
an, and Iriſh ſeas, or more properly, the Atlantic ocean ; and on the fouth 
dy England, from which, however, it has no natural boundary, if we ex- 
ept the Solway Firth near Carliſle, on the weſt; and the mouth of the 
weed at Berwick, on the eaſt. Antiently, in the time of the Romans, 
It extended much further; being bounded by a wall, raifed by that peo- 
le, betwaen Newcaſtle and Carliſle, and under the Norman kings of 
ngland, it included the three northern counties of Northumberland, 
Feltmorland, and Cumberland. | 
| Divis1oxs Ax D $UBDIVISIONS.] Scotland is divided into the coun- 
es ſouth of the Firth of Forth; the capital of which, and of all the king- 
om, 15 Edinburgh ; and thoſe to the north of the ſame river, where t 
hief town is Aberdeen. This was the antient national diviſion ; but 
lome modern writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, have divided it 
into Highlands and Lowlands, on acconnt of the different habits, man- 
pers and cuſtoms of the inhabitants of each. 
iphteen counties, or ſhires, are allotted to the ſouthern diviſion, and 
15 to the northern; and thoſe counties are ſubdivided into ſherifdoms, 
kewarties, and bailiwicks, according to the antient tenures and privileges 
ol the landholders, 
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Edinburgh — 


2. Haddington 


3. Merſe, antient- 
ly Berwick * 


4. Roxborough 


„Selkirk — 
» Peebles — 


7. Lanerk — 


3. Dumfries — 
9. Witown 


10. . 
bright — 


11. Air — 


12. Dumbarton 


13. Bute and 
14. Cathnels 


15. Renfrew 
16. Stirling 


17. Linlthgow 


18. Argyle — 


19. Perth — 


CY 


— 
ö 
1 
f 
; 
N 
| 
| 


Perth, Athol, Goury, 


SCOT LAND. 


Sherifdoms and other 
ſubdiviſions. 


Mid-Lothian — 


Eaſt-Lothian — 


The Merches, and 
Lauderdale — 
Tiviotdale, Lidſdale, 
Eſkdale and Euſdale 
Ettrick Foreſt — 
Tweedale — 


Clydidale 

Nithſdale, Annandale 
Galloway, Weſt Part 
Galloway, Eaſt Part 1 


Kyle, Carrick, and 


.C aac hy — 
Lenox — 


Bute, Arran, and 
Cathneſs _ 


Renfrew 


Stirling 


Weſt Lothian — = 


ale, Kintire, and 
Lorn, with Part of 
the Weſtern Iles, 


Argyle, Cowal, Knap- 


particularly Iſla, 
Jura, Mull, Wil, 
Terif, Col, and — 
more 


Broadalbin, Mon- 
teith, Strathern, 
Glenſhield, PR.” 
Raynork — 


1 
j 
1 
f 
f 
a 
] 
| 


Perth, Scone, Duns 


Chief Towns, 


E DIN BUR Gy 
Muſſclburg, Leik 
and Dalkeith. 

Duubar, Haddingta, 
and North-Beruick 


Duns, and Lauder. 
Jedburgh, Kelſo, a 


Melroſs. 
Selkirk. 
Peeb 23. 
Glaſgow. N. lat. 55. 12 

W. lon. 4-5. Ha 

milton, Lanerk, K 

Ruthergley, 
Dumfries, Annand. 
Wigtown, Stanracr,l 

W hitchorn, 


Kirkudbright 


Air, Kilmarnock, l. 
win, May bole, Stew 
arton, and Saltcots, 

Dumbarton. 

Rothſay. 

Wick, N. lat. 58-48, 
and Thurſo. 

Renfrew, Paiſley, Gre. 
nock, and Port-Ult 
go. 

Stirling and Falkits 

Linlithgow, Bur- 
roughſtonneks, ard 


Queensferry. 


Inverary, Dunflafn'y 
Killonmer, and 
Campbletown, 


blane, Blair, 
Dunkeld. 


* Berwick, on the north fide of the Tweed, belonged formerly to Scotland, and ou 
Name to a county in that kingdom; but it is now formed into a town and coun ty of it 4 
in a political ſenſe diſtinct from England and Scotland, having its on privileges. 
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— | Sherifdoms and other Chief Towns. 
Betts *** | Wes Clacmanan 
8 — 8 . Fife Part — 8 and Kiaroſs. 
+ 
. a. Fi — Fife e Burnt-Iſland, Dum- 


fermlin, Dyſart, An- 
ſtruther and Aber- 


dour. 


dee, Arbroth, and 
Brechin. | 


Bervie, Stonhive and 
Kinkardin. 


5722. W. lon. 1-40. 


Montroſe, Forfar, Dun- 


Old Aberdeen, N. lat. 


Mar, Buchan, Garioch 
and Strathbogie — 


NewAberdeen, Fra- 
ſerſburgh, Peterhead, 


St. Andrews, Couper, 
Falkland, Kirkaldy, 
Ianerkythen, Ely, 

* 


Kintore, Inve. wie, 


Strathbogie, and 
Old Meldrum, 


Boyne, Euzy, Bal- 


6. Bamff — veny, Strathawin, Bamff and Cullen, 


* and part of Bucan ; 
7. Elgin — Murray & Strathſpey Elgin and Forres. 
58. Nairne and Weſtern Part of Mur- * 3 
0 9. Cromartie ray and Cromartie Nairne, Cromartie. 


Aird, Strathglaſs, Sky, 
Harris, Badenoch, 
Lochaber, & Glen- 
moriſon _ 

Eaſter and Weſter Roſs, 
Iſle of Lewis, Loch- 


— = Fort Auguſtus, Beau- 


leu. 


j 
1 
| 
7 
| 
J 
Bamff, Strathdovern, | 
| 
\ 
| 
N 
| 
J 


Sutherland Strathy and Dornoch. 


therland — 


| 
| Inverneſs, Inverlochy, 
r 
| 
3 
| 
1 


broom, Lochcarran, Taine, Dingwall, 
Roſs — 4 Ardmeanach, Red- Fortroſe, Roſemar- 
| caſtle, Ferrintoſh, kie, and New Kelſo, 
| Strathpeffer, and 
12% | Ferrindonald — 
| | Strathnaver and Su- 


Kirkwall,N.lat:59-45. 
W. lon. 3 | 

Skalloway, ncar the 
Meridian of Lon- 
don, N. lat. 61. 

In all, thirty-three ſhires, which chuſe thirty repreſentatives to fit in 


1 Iſles of Orkney and 
po Shetland — 


—__ | . * * I -= mY g 
attly, as do Naune and Cromartic, and Clacmaren and Kinrois. 


I 


de parliament of Great- Britain; Bute and Cathneſs chuſing alter- 
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The royal Boroughs which chuſe repreſentatives are, 
— — I 


Edinburgh Innerkythen, Dumfermlin 
Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, : | ä — and Set | 
* and Tayne Glaſgow, Renfrew, Ruther. 

. Fortroſe, Inverneſs, 1 glen, and Dumbarton a 
and Forres — Haddington, Dunbar, North 
Elgin, Cullen, Bamff, wh X Berwick, Lawder, and“ 
verury, and Kintore Jedburgh — 

Aberdeen, Bervie, 4 1 Selkirk, Peebles, Linlith- 
Aberbrothe, and Brechin gow, and Lanerk— 

Forfar, Perth, Dundee, 8 ; | Dumfries, Sanquehar, An- 
per, and St. Andrews nan, Lochmaban, and 


Eaſt and Weſt, and Pit- 1 Wigtown, New Galloway, 
tenweem — * Stranrawer, and Whitehorn 

Dyſert, Kirkaldy, Kinghorne, Air, Irwin, Rothſay, Camp- 

and Burnt Iſland — . | beltown, and Inve 
| CriMaTE, SOIL, AIR, The climate all over Scotland is, fron 
| AND WATER. the variety of its hills, valleys, rivers, ad 
lakes, for the moſt part, agreeable and healthy, exempted from the in- 
conveniences that attend the northern countries already deſcribed, and ev 
thoſe of a more ſoutherly ſituation. The air is, in general, moiſt ad 
temperate ; but in the neighbourhood of ſome high mountains, which ar 
covered with eternal ſnow, it is keen and piercing for about nine months 
in the year. In the northern parts 3ay-light, at Midſummer, laſts jg 
hours and 5 minutes; and the day and night in winter, are in the ſane 
proportion. Late experience has proved, that induſtry, and ſkilful agr 
culture, can render the foil of Scotland, in ſundry parts, as fruitful x 
that of England; though, perhaps, many of its vegetable and hor 
tulane productions may not come ſo ſoon to maturity, The inequaliy 
of the ſoil of Scotland is ſurprizing ; and cannot be accounted for by u. 
tural or apparent cauſes; ſome of the northern provinces being mor 
# fruitful and more early in their products than the ſouthern : but thoſe in 
| qualities ſeem to be in common to all countries. The water of Scotland 
ure, light, and eaſy to the ſtomach ; and ſome mineral waters have ber 
— 

Mouxralxs.] The principal mountains in Scotland are the Gran- 
Pian-hills, which run from eaſt to welt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal u 
Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the kingdom. Another chain d 
mountains, called the Pentland-Hills, runs through Lothian and joins tho 
of Tweedale. A third called Lammer-Muir, rites near the eaſtern coat, 
| and runs weſtward through the Merſe. Beſides thoſe continued chains e 
among which we may reckon the Cheviot or Teviot-Hills, on the borden 
l of England, Scotland contains many detached mountains, which, fron . 

; their-conical figure, ſometimes go by the Celtic word Laws, Many * 
them are ſtupendouſly high, and of beautiful forms; but too numerow® 
be particularized here. i 

Rivers, BAYS, AXD LAKES.) The largeſt river in Scotland is W 
Forth, which tiſes in Monteith near Callendar, and paſting by Stig 
[8:4 after deſcribing a number of beautiful meanders, diſcharges itſelf net 

1 Edinburgh inth that arm of the German fea, to which it gives the 47 

1 of Firth or Forth. Second to the Forth is the Tay, which iſſues out © 
| Loch Tay, in Broadalbin, and runging ſouth-eaſt, paſſes the 
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Perth, and falls into the ſea at Dundee. The Spez. which is called the 
moſt rapid river in Scotland, iſſues from a lake of the ſame name in Bade- 
noch, and, running from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea near 
Elgin ; as do the rivers Dee and Don, which run from welt to eaſt, and 
diſembogue themſelves at Aberdeen. The Tweed riſes on the borders of 
Lanerkſhire, and, after many beautiful ſerpentine turnings, diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea at Berwick, where it ſerves as a boundary between Scot- 
land and England, on the eaſtern fide. The Clyde is a large river on 
the weſt of Scotland, has its riſe in Annandale, runs north-weſt through 
the valley of that name, and after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, the city 
of Glaſgow, Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Greenock, falls into the Firth of 
Clyde, oppoſite to the iſle of Bute, Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland 
contains many of an inferior ſort, well provided with ſalmon, trout, and 
other fiſhes, which equally enrich and beautify the country, Several of 
thoſe rivers go by the name of Eſk, which 1s the old Celtic name for water. 
One of the greateſt improvements for inland navigation that has been at- 
tempted in Great-Britain, is now (1771) carrying on at a very conſiderable 
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expence, by a ſociety of public ſpirited gentlemen, for joining the rivers 
Forth and Clyde 2 by which a communication will be opened 
en between the eaſt and weſt ſeas, to the immenſe advantage of the whole 
1 WY kingdom, as muſt be evident to every perſon who ſhall throw his eye upon 
ede map of Scotland. 
at The lakes of Scotland (there called Lochs) are too many to be parti- 
_" cularly deſcribed. Thoſe called Loch Tay, Loch Lomond, Lochneſs, 
ome Loch Au, and one or two more, 1 us with ſuch 3 ſcenes 
sue not matched in Europe, if we except Ireland. Several of thoſe 
fo lakes are beautifully fringed with woods, and contain plenty of freſh-wa- 
ber fiſh. The Scots ſometimes give the name of a loch to an arm of the ſea, 
lin or —_— Loch Fyn, which is 60 miles long, and four broad, and is 
/ famous for its excellent herrings ; the Loch of Spinie, near Elgin, is re- 
more WJ markable for its number of ſwans and cygnets, which often darken the 


in. ar with their flights; owing, as ſome think, to the plant olorina, which 
grows in its waters, with a ftrait ſtalk and a cluſter of ſeeds at the top. 
Near Lochneſs is a hill almoſt two miles perpendicular, on the top of 
which is a lake of cold freſh water, about zo fathoms in length, too deep 
never yet to be fathomed, and never freezes; whereas but 17 miles from 
xl in dence, the lake Lochanwyn, or Green Lake, is covered with 1ce all the 
near round. The antient province of Lochaber, receives that name from 
thoſe being the mouth of the lochs, by means of which the antient Caledonians, 
cad, che genuine deſcendents of the Celts, were probably enabled to preſerve 
ain cdemſelves independent upon, and unmixed with, the Lowlanders, Be- 
des des theſe rivers and lochs, and others too numerous to mention, the coaſts 
fron rk Scotland are in many parts indented with large, bold, and. navigable 
yy & bays or arms of the ſea ; as the bay of Glenluce and Wigtoun Bay ; ſome- 
vs mes they are called Firths, as the Solway Firth, which ſeparates Scot- 
and from England on the weſt; the Firth of Forth, Murray Firth, and 
noſe of Cromarty and Dornoch. 

FoxesTs.) The face of Scotland, even where it is moſt uninviting, 


F =5 


s 


r 110% 

| - preſents us with the molt uncontrovertible evidences of its having been for- 
dar rerly over. run with timber. The deepeſt moſſes, or moraſſes, contain large 
* ess of wood ; and their waters being impregnated with turpentine have a 
vn of reſerving quality, as appears by the human bodies which have been dif- 
2, WeNered in thoſe moſſes. The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian Foreſt, 
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132 | SCOTLAN D. 
the remains of which are now thought to be Etrick Wood, in the foug 
of Scotland, famous in antiquity for its being the harbour of the Cale. 
donian. wild boars ; but ſuch an animal is not now to be ſeen in Scotland. 
Several woods, however, ſtill remain in that —_— and many attempt; 
have been made for reducing them into charcoal, for the uſe of furnacy 
and founderies; but lying at a great diſtance from water-carnage, though 
the work ſucceeded perfectly in the execution, they were found impea 
cable to be continued. Fir-trees grow in great perfection almoſt all over 
Scotlamd, and form beautiful plantations. The Scotch oak is excellent 
in the Highlands, where ſome woods reach 20 or 30 miles in length, and 
four or five in breadth, but, through the inconveniency already men- 
tioned, without being of much emolument to the proprietors, 

METALs AND MINERALS.] Though Scotland does not at preſent 
boaſt of its gold mines, yet, it is certain, that it contains ſuch, or at leaf 
that Scotland afforded a conſiderable quantity of that metal for its coinage, 
James V. and his father contracted with certain Germans for working the 
mines of Crawford-Moor ; and it is an undoubted fact, that when James 
V. married the French king's daughter, a number of covered diſhes, filled 
with coins of Scotch gold, were preſented to the gueſts by way of deſſen. 
The civil wars and troubles which followed, under his daughter and in 
the minority of his grandſon, drove thoſe foreigners, the chief of whon 
was called Cornelius, from their works, which, fince that time, have ge- 
ver been recovered. Some ſmall pieces of gold have been found in 

_ thoſe parts waſhed down by the floods. It likewiſe appears by the public 
records, that thoſe beautiful coins ſtruck by James V. called bonnet pieces, 
were fabricated of gold found in Scotland, as were other medals of the 
ſame metal. | 

Several landholders in Scotland derive a large profit from their lead. 
mines, which are ſaid to be very rich, and to produce large quantities of 
ſilver ; but we know of no filver-mines that are worked at preſent. Some 
copper-mines have been found near Edinburgh; and many parts of Scat- 
land, in the eaſt, weſt, and northern counties, produce excellent coals of 
various kinds, large quantities of which are exported, to the vaſt emolu- 
ment of the public. Lime-ſtone is here in great plenty, as is free-ſtone; 
ſo that the houſes of the better ſort are conſtructed of the moſt beauniul 
materials, 'The indolence of the inhabitants in many places in Scotland, 
where no coal is found, prevented them from ſupplying that defect by 
plantations of wood; and the peat-moſſes being in many parts, of tis 
north eſpecially, almoſt exhauſted, the inhabitants are put to great db 
ficulties for fuel; however the taſte for plantations of all kinds, that nov 
prevails, will ſoon remedy that inconveniency. 

Lapis lazuli is ſaid to be dug up in Lanerkfhire ; allum-mines ham 
been found in Bamffſhire; chryital, variegated pebbles, and other trade 
ſparent ſtones, which admit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, are found in nr 
ny parts of Scotland; as are talc, flint, ſea-ſhells, potters-clay, and fu 
lers earth. "The ſtones which the country people call elf-arrow-heads, | 
to which they aſſign a ſupernatural origin and uſe, were probably the f 
heads of arrows made ute of by the Caledonians and antient Scots, N 
country produces greater plenty of iron-ore, both in mines and ſions 
than Scotland; of which the proprietors now begin to taſte the webs 
in their founderies and other metalline manufactures. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- I have already obſerved tr 

BUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. F the ſoil of Scotland may * 
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in man as fruitful as that of England, Some large tracts of 

1. 2 preſent exceed in value Engliſh eſtates of — ex- 

ent, becauſe they are far leſs exhduſted and worn out than thoſe of the 

ſouthern parts of the iſland; and agriculture is now perhaps as well un- 

derſtood, both in theory and practice, among many of the Scotch land- 
lords and farmers, as it is in any part of Europe. 

Such is the mutability of things, and the influence of commerce, that 
a very conſiderable part of the landed property has lately (perhaps hap- 
pily for the public) fallen into new hands. The merchants of Glaſgow, 
who are the life and ſoul of that part of the kingdom, while they are daily 
introducing new branches of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the pro- 
R greſs of agriculture, by which they do their country in particular, and the 
* whole iſland in general, the moſt eſſential ſervice. The active genius of 

theſe people extends even to moors, rocks, and marſhes, which being 
E hitherto reckoned uſeleſs, were conſequently negledted, but are now 
* 1 to 8 certain ſpecies of grain or timber, for which the ſoil 
35 belt adapted. 
= But he 08 of {kill and induſtry are chiefly perceivable in the counties 
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P lying _ the river Forth, called the Lothians, where agriculture is 
* thoroughly underitood, and the farmers, who generally rent from 3 to 
5 zool. per ann. are well fed, well clothed, and comfortably lodged. 
bel reverſe of this, however, may be obſerved, of a very conſiderable 
Mic art of Scotland, which ſtill remains in a ſtate of nature, and where the 

andlords, ignorant of their real intereſt, refuſe to grant ſuch leaſes as 


would encourage the tenant to improve his own farm. In ſuch places, 
Jie huſbandmen barely exiſt upon the gleanings of a ſcanty farm, ſeldom 
xceeding 20 or 30 l. per ann, the cattle are lean and ſmall, the houſes 
mean beyond expreſſion, and the face of the country exhibits the moſt de- 


0 lorable marks of poverty and oppreſſion. Indeed, from a miſtaken no- 
oo. an of the landed people in general, the greateſt part of the kingdom lies 
we paked and expoſed, for want of ſuch hedge-rows, and plantings as adorn 
ola the country of England. They conſider hedges as uſeleſs and cumber- 


yome, as occupying more room than what they call ſtone encloſures, 
dich except in the Lothians already mentioned, are generally no other 
an low paltry walls, huddled up with looſe ſtones, without lime or more 
u, which yields a bleak and mean appearance. 

The foil of Scotland in general produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, 
ax, hay, and paſturage. In the ſouthern counties the fineſt garden 
rults, particularly apricots, nectarines, and peaches, fall little, if at all, 
dort of thoſe in Cooked: and the ſame may be ſaid of the common fruits, 
de uncultivated parts of the Highlands TED in various kinds of falu+ 
ous and pleaſant-taſted berries ; though it muſt be owned, that many 


= Kerhive tracts are covered with a ſtrong heath. The ſea-coaſt produces 

1 ful A alga-marina, dulſe, or duliſh, a moit wholeſome nutritzve weed, in 
and Gat quantities, and other marine plants. | 

* Ide fiſhes on the coaſt of Scotland are much the ſame with thoſe of 


lands and countries already deſcribed ; but the Scots have improved 
@ heir fſheries as much as they have in their manufactures and agricul- 
we, tor ſocieties have been formed, which have carried that branch of 
Wonal wealth to a perfection that never was before known in that, 


| that Pty; aud bids fair to emulate, if not to excel, the Dutch themſelves, 
„Fung, as well as catching, their iſh. In former times, the Scots 


em ventured to fiſh above a league's diſtance from the land, but 


1 they | 
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now ply in the deep waters as boldly and ſucceſsfully as any of de 
1 Their almoas, which they enn fend more h 
pared, to the Levant and ſouthern markets than the Engliſh or Iriſh cn 
are of great ſervice to the nation, as the returns are generally made h 
ſpecie, or beneficial commodities. LY, 
This country contains few or no kinds either of wild or domeſtic ar. 
mals that are not common with their neighbours. The red-deer and th 
roe-buck are found in the Highlands, but their fleſh is not comparable x 
Engliſh veniſon. Hares, and all other animals for game, are here ple. 
ful; as are the grouſe and heath cock, which is a moſt delicious bird, x 
likewiſe are the capperkaily, and the tarmacan, which is of the pheaſa; 
kind: but thoſe birds are ſcarce even in the Highlands, and when di 
covered are very ſhy. 'The numbers of black cattle that cover the hill 
of Scotland towards the Highlands, and ſheep that are fed upon te 
beautiful mountains of Tweedale, and other parts of the ſouth, are almof 
incredible, and formerly brought large ſums into the country; the blak 
cattle eſpecially, which, when fattened on the ſouthern paſtures, are nech 
oned ſuperior to Engliſh beef. It is to be hoped, however, that thi 
trade is now on its decline, by the vaſt increaſe of manufacturers, whok 
demands for butchers meat muſt leſſen the exportation of cattle im 
England. Some are of opinion, that a ſufficient ſtock, by proper methok 
may be raiſed to ſupply both markets, to the great emolument of th 
nation. 

Formerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite pains to mend th 
breed of the Scotch horſes, by importing a larger and more generous kink 
from the continent; but the truth is, notwithſtanding all the care da 
was taken, it was found that the climate and ſoil of Scotland were unfs 
vourable to that noble animal, for they diminiſhed both in ſize and ſpint 
ſo that about the time of the union, few horſes, natives of Scotland, wer 
of much value. Great efforts have been made of late to introduce tit 


them with proper foods and management, but with what ſucceſs time al 
can diſcover. | 
PoPULATI1ON, ieee The population of Scotland is g 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. nerally fixed at about a million ad 
a half of ſouls. This calculation reſts merely upon vague conjecture, 
as I know of no attempt that has been made to ſupport even its probe 
bility. If we form an eſtimate upon any known principle, the inhads 
tants of Scotland are far more numerous. It is to be regretted that font 
public encouragement has not been given to bring this matter neareri91 
certainty, which might be done by the returns of the clergy from es 
ſeveral pariſhes. The only records at preſent that can be appealed to, 
thoſe of the army; and, by the beſt information, they make the nunbe 
of ſoldiers furniſhed by Scotland in the late war, which began in 1755 
to amount to 80,000 men. We are, however, to obſerve, that abo"t 
60,000 of theſe were raiſed in the iſlands and Highlands, which form of 
far the leaſt populous part of Scotland. It belongs, therefore, to pol: 
tical calculation to compute whether the population of Scotland does 86 
exceed two millions and a half, as no country in the world, excluliv 6 
the army, ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. If we conſult the nd 
ancient and creditable hiſtories, the population of Scotland, in the 13 
century, muſt have been exceſſive, as it afforded ſo many thoulan 4 
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by the ſwords of the Engliſh, without any ſenſible decreaſe (fo far as 
I can find) of the inhabitants. 

The people of Scotland are generally raw-boned ; and a kind of a 
characteriſtical feature, that of high cheek bones, reigns in their faces ; 
lean, but clean limbed, and can endure incredible fatigues. Their ad- 
venturing ſpirit was chiefly owing to their laws of ſucceſſion, which in- 
veſted the elder brother as head of the family with the inheritance, and 
Jeft but a very ſcanty portion for the other ſons. This obliged the latter 
to ſeek their fortunes abroad, though no people have more affection for 
their native ſoil than the Scots have in general. It is true, this diſparity 
of fortune among the ſons of one family prevails in England likewiſe ; 
but the reſources which younger brothers have in England are numerous, 
compared to thoſe of a country ſo narrow, and ſo little improved, either 
by commerce or agriculture, as Scotland was formerly. 

An intelligent reader may eaſily perceive, that x ridiculous family 


owing to the feudal inſtitutions which reigned there in all their horrors 
of blood and barbarity. Their family differences, eſpecially the High- 
anders, familiarized them to blood and ſlaughter ; and the death of an 
enemy, however effected, was always a matter of triumph. Theſe paſ- 
fons did not live in the breaſts of the common people only, for they 
were authoriſed and cheriſhed by their chieftains, many of whom were 
men who had ſeen the world, were converſant in the courts of Europe, 
maſters of polite literature, and amiable in all the duties of civil and ſocial 
life. Their kings, excepting ſome of them who were endued with extra- 
ordinary virtues, were — a in little other light than commanders of 
their army in time of war, for in time of peace 5 civil authority was 
ſo little felt, that every clan, or family, even in the moſt civilized parts 
of Scotland, looked upon its own chieftain as the ſovereign. Thoſe ideas 
were confirmed even by the laws, which gave thoſe petty tyrants a power 
of life aud death upon their own eftates, and they generally executed in 
four and twenty hours after the party was apprehended. The pride which 
thoſe chieftains had of out-vying each other, in the numbers of their fol- 
lowers, created perpetual animoſities, which ſeldom or never ended with- 
out bloodſhed ; ſo that the common people, whoſe beſt qualification was 
a blind devotion to the will of their maiter, and the aggrandiſement of 
his name, lived in a ſtate of continual hoſtility. 

The late Archibald, duke of Argyle, was the firſt chieftain we have 
heard of, who had the patriotiſm to attempt to reform his dependents, and 
tO baniſh from them thoſe barbarous ideas. His example has been fol- 
lowed by others; and there ſcarce can be a doubt, that a very few years 
vill reconcile the Highlanders to all the milder habits of ſociety, 

Some Scotch gentlemen, who at this day pique themſelves upon their 
family, or the antiquity of their deſcent, are the moſt dangerous as well 
% diſagreeable animals upon earth; becauſe, forgetting all the virtues 
a their anceſtors, they imitate them only in their capricious vanity and 
tende. Thoſe who go abroad, and endeavour by induſtry to raiſe the 
u neſs of their circumſtances, excel in all the ſocial, civil, commercial, 
ad military duties. There is a kind of fimilarity in their perſonal cha- 
"atters, and by ſeeing one Scotchman who acquires a fortune abroad, you 
& the whole. They are hoſpitable, open, communicative, and chari- 
tadle, They aſſimilate to the manners of the people with whom they live, 
Wil more eaſe and freedom than the natives of moſt other countries F 

I 4 an 


pride which is perhaps not yet entirely extinguiſhed in Scotland, was 
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and they have a ſurprizing facility in acquiring languages, partieula 
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the French. 

It remains perhaps a queſtion, whether that lettered education, fo 
which the Scots were noted by the neighbouring nations, was not of pre 
judice to their country, while it was of the utmoſt ſervice to many of jy 
natives, Their literature, however ſlight, rendered them acceptable ar 
agreeable among foreigners ; but at the ſame time, it drained their nada 
of that order of” men, who are the beſt fitted for forming and executing 
the great plans of commerce and agriculture for the public emolument, 

With regard to gentlemen who live at home, upon eſtates of 3001, 
year, and upwards, they differ little or nothing, in their manners, a 
ſtile of living, from their Engliſh neighbours of the like fortunes, 
From what has been ſaid, it appears that the antient modes of livin 
among the Scotch nobility and gentry are as far from being applicable d 
the preſent time, as the forms of a Roman ſenate are to that of a conclam; 
and no nation, perhaps, ever underwent ſo quick and fo ſudden a trank. 
tion of manners. The danger is, that it has. been rather too rapid in: 
contrary extreme, before the reſources of the luxuries and conveniencies d 
life have been fully eſtabliſhed. 

The peaſantry have their peculiarities; their ideas are confined; but 
no people can conform their tempers better than they do to their ſtations 
They are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions, to behave {ub 
miffively to their ſuperiors, and live within the bounds of the moſt rigit 
economy, Hence they ſave their money and their conſtitutions, and tern 


anftances of murder, perjury,. robbery, and other atrocious vices occur it 


preſent in Scotland. They ſeldom enter ſingly _ any daring enter. 
prize; but when they act in concert, the ſecrecy, ſagacity and refolution 
with which they carry on any deſperate undertaking, is not to be pam 
leled ; and their fidelity to one another, under the ſtrongeſt temptations 
ariſing from their poverty, is till more extraordinary. Their mobs ar 
managed with all the caution of confpiracies, witneſs that which put 
Porteus to death, in 1735, in open defiance of law and government, and 
in the midſt of 20,000 people; and, though the agents were well known, 
and ſome of them tried, with a reward of 5ool. annexed to their conic 
tion, yet no evidence could be found ſufficient to bring them to punilt 
ment. The fidelity of the Highlanders, of both ſexes, under a fill 
reater temptation, to the young Pretender, after his defeat at Cullocen 
could ſcarcely be believed were it not well atteſted, a 
They affect a fföndneſs for the memory and language of their foie 
fathers beyond, pfrhaps, any people in the world; but this attachment 
is ſeldom or nevgr carried into any thing that is indecent or diſguſtfu, 
though they retain it abroad as well as at home. They are fond of tt 
antient Scotch diſhes, ſuch as the hoggice, the ſheep's-head ſinged, tht 
fiſh in ſauce, the chicken broth, and minced collops. Theſe diſbes 
their original dreſſing, were ſavoury and nutritive for keen appetites ; ba 
the modern improvements that have been made in the Scotch cookery, date 
rendered them agreeable to the moſt delicate palates. The common u 
of oatmeal, undoubtedly, gave a hardneſs to the features of the muten 
of both ſexes, beſides ſome other diſagreeable conſequences it was atten 
with; but theſe unfavourable characteriſtics will wear out, by the ine. 
duction of wheaten bread, which now abounds in Scotland. The c 
five uſe of oat-mca! accounts for the common obſervation, that the f 


of the lower women in Scotland are commonly very coarſe ; but it 1 
N | 0% 
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owned at the ſame time, that among the higher rank of females, beauty 
was found in its utmoſt perfection. The reverſe has been remarked of a 
neighbouring nation, | 

he inhabitazit of thoſe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by paſture, 
have a natural vein for poetry; and the beautiful ſimplicity of the Seotch 
tunes is reliſhed by all true judges of nature. Love is generally the ſub- 
ject, and many of the airs have been brought upon the Engliſh ſtage with 
variations, under new names, but with this diſddvantage, that though 
rendered more conformable to the rules of muſic, they are moſtly altered 
for the worſe, being ſtripped of that original ſimplicity, which however 
irregular, is their moſt eſſential characteriſtic, which is fo agreeable to the 
ear, and has ſuch powers over the human breaſt. Thoſe of a more lively 
and merry ſtrain had better fortune, being introduced into the army in 
their native dreſs, by the fifes, an inſtrument for which they are remark- 
ably well ſuited. It has been ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that Rizzio, the un- 
happy Italian ſecretary of Mary queen of Scots, reformed the Scotch muſic. 
This is a falſhood invented by his countrymen in envy to the Scots. 
Their fineſt tunes exiſted long before Rizzio's arrival, in their church 
muſic ; nor does it appear that Rizzio, who was entirely employed by his 
miſtreſs in foreign diſpatches, ever compoſed an air during the ſhort time 
he lived in Scotland ; but, were there no other evidences to confute this 
report, the original character of the muſic itſelf is ſufficient, 

The lower people in Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed as the Eng- 
liſh are to clubs, dinners, and other convivial entertainments ; but when 
they partake of them, for that very reaſon, they ſeem to enjoy them more 
completely. One inſtitution there is, at oncp ſocial and charitable, and 
that is, the contributions raiſed for celebrating the weddings of people af 
an inferior rank. Thoſe feſtivities partake of the antient Saturnalia; 
but though the company conſiſts promiſcuouſly of the high and the low, 
the entertainment is as decent as it is jovial, Each gueſt pays accordin 
to his inclination or ability, but ſeldom under a ſhilling a head, for which 
they have a wedding dinner and dancing. When the parties happen to 
be ſervants in reſpectable families, the contributions are ſo liberal, that 
they often eſtabliſh the young couple in the world. | 

The common ople of Scotland retain the folemn decent manner of 
their anceſtors at — 1 When a relation dies“ in a town, the pariſh 
beadle is ſent round with a paſiing bell; but he ſtops at certain places, 
and with a flow melancholy tone, announces the name of the party de- 
ceaſed, and the time of his interment, to which he invites all his fellow 
countrymen, At the hour appointed, if the deceaſed was beloved in the 
place, vaſt numbers attend. The proceſſion is ſometimes preceded by the 
magiſtrates and their officers, and the deceaſed is carried in his cofin, 
covered by a velvet pall, with chair poles, to the grave, where it is in- 
erred without any farther ceremony than the neareſt relation thanking 
the company for their attendance. The funerals of the nobility and gentry 
are performed in much the ſame manner as in England, but without the 
burial ſervice. The highland funerals were generally preceded by bag- 
pes, which played certain dirges, called coronachs, and were accompa- 
med by the voices of the attendants of both ſexes, | 

Dancing is a favourite amuſement in this country, but little regard is 
paid to art or graceſulneſs ; the whole conſiſts in agility, and in keeping 
ume to their own tunes, which they do with great exactheſs. One of the 
peculiar diverſions practiſed by the gentlemen, is the Goff, which gequires 
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an equal degree of art and ſtrength : it is played by a bat and a ball; 
Da is ſmaller and harder than a cricket ball. ; the bat is of a ta 4. 


ſtruction, till it terminates in the part that ſtrikes the ball; which 1s loads 


with lead, and faced with horn. The diverſion itſelf reſembles that of the 
Mall, which was common in N in the middle of the laſt centuy, 
An expert player will ſend the ball an amazing diſtance at one firoke, 
and each party follows his ball upon an open heath, and he who ftrike 
n feweſt ſtrokes into a hole, wins the game. The diverſion of Curling 
is likewiſe, I believe, peculiar to the Scots. It is performed upon ice, 
with large flat ſtones, often from 20 to 200 pounds weight each, which 
they hurl from a common ſtand, to a mark at a certain diftance ; and who. 
ever is neareſt the mark is the victor. Theſe two may be called the ſtand. 
ing ſummer and winter diverſions of Scotland. The natives are e 
at all the other diverſions common in England, the cricket excepted, 
which they have no notion; the gentlemen look upon it as too athleti 
and mechanical. 

LANGUAGE AND DREss.] I place thoſe two articles under the ſane 
head, becauſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other, bot 
of them being evidently Celtic. The Highland plaid is compoſed cf: 
woollen ſtuff, ſometimes very fine, called zartan. This ſtuff conſiſts of 
various colours, forming 2. which croſs each other at right angles; 
and the natives value themſelves upon the judicious arrangement, or what 
they call ſets, of thoſe ſtripes and colours, which where ſkilfully managet, 

roduce a wonderfully pleaſing effect to the eye. Above the ſhirt, the 
Fr blanders wear a waiſtcoat of the ſame compoſition with the plaid, 
which commonly conſiſts of twelve yards in width, and which they thro 


over the ſhoulder into very near the form of a Roman toga, as repreſented 


in antient ſtatues : ſometimes it is faſtened round the middle with a leather 
belt, ſo that part of the plaid hangs down before and behind like a petti 


Coat, and ſupplies the want of breeches. This they call being dreſſed in 


a phelig, but which the Lowlanders call a kilt, and I make no doubt is 
the ſame word with Celt. Sometimes they wear a kind of petticoat 
the ſame variegated ſtuff, buckled round the waiſt, and this they term the 
philibeg, which ſeems to be of Mileſian extraction. Their ſtockings 
were likewiſe of tartan, tied below the knee with tartan garters formed 
into taſſels. The poorer people wear upon their feet, brogues made of 
untanned or undreſſed leather; for their heads a blue flat cap is uſed, 
called a bonnet, of a particular woollen manufacture. From the belt of 
the philibeg hung generally their knives, and a dagger,. which they called 
a dirk, and an iron piſtol, ſometimes of fine workmanſhip, and curioully 
inlaid with filver. The introduction of the broad ford of Andrea Fer- 
rara, a Spaniard (which was always part of the Highland dreſs) ſeems t 
be no earlier than the reign of James III. who invited that excellent 
workman to Scotland. A large leathern purſe, richly adorned with filver, 
hanging before them, was always part of a Highland chieftain's dreſs. 
he dreſs of the Highland women conſiſted of a petticoat and jerkit, 
with ftrait ſleeves, trimmed or not trimmed Ps to the quality ct 
the wearer ; over this they wore a plaid, which they either held cloſe un- 
der their chins with the hand, or Eſtened with a buckle of a particular 
faſhion. On the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different forms. 
The women's plaid has been but lately diſuſed in Scotland by the ladies, 
who wore it in a graceful manner, the drapery falling towards the feet in 
large folds. A curious virtuoſo may find a ſtrong reſemblance wort 


Li 

variegated and fimbriated — of the antients, and thoſe of the 

— (who were unqueſtionably of Celtic original) as they are to be 
ſeen in the monuments of antiquity. | 0 


The attachment of the Highlanders to this dreſs, rendered it a bond of 


union, which often proved dangerous to the government. Many efforts 
had been made by the legiſlature, after the rebellion in 1715, to diſarm 
them, and oblige them to conform to the Low- country dreſſes. The diſarm- 
ing ſcheme was the moſt ſucceſsful, for when the rebellion in 1745 broke 
out, the common people had ſcarcely any other arms than thoſe which they 
took from the king's troops. Their overthrow at Culloden, rendered it no 
difficult matter for the legiſlature to force them into a total change of their 
dreſs. Its conveniency, however, for the purpoſes of the field, is ſo 
great, that ſome of the Highland regiments ſtill retain it. Even the com- 
mon people have of late reſumed the uſe of it; and for its lightneſs 
and diſcumbrance, many of the Highland gentlemen wear it in the ſum- 
mer time. | 

The dreſs of the higher and middling ranks in the Low-Country, differ 
little or nothing from the Engliſh ; but many of the peaſantry ſtill retain 
the bonnet, for the cheapneſs and lightneſs of the wear. The dreſs of 
women of all ranks are much the ſame in both kipgdoms. Gh 

I have already mentioned the language of the Highlanders, eſpecial 
towards Lochaber and Badenoch, to be radically Celtic. The Engh 
ſpoken by the Scots, notwithſtanding its provincial articulations, which 
are as frequent there as in the more ſouthern counties, is written in the 
ſame manner in both kingdoms. At preſent, the pronunciation of a 
Scotchman does not differ ſo much from a Londoner, as that of a Londoner 
does from an inhabitant of Somerſetſhire, and ſome parts of Worceſterſhire. 

Pux15HMENTS.] Theſe are pretty much the fame in Scotland as in 
England, only that of beheading 1s performed by an inftrument called the 
Maiden; the model of which, it is well known, was brought from Halli- 
fax in England to Scotland, by the regent carl of Morton, and it was 
hanſelled by his own execution, 

Reticion.] Antient Scottiſh hiſtorians, Bede, and other writers, 
generally agree that Chriſtianity was firſt taught in Scotland by ſome of the 
diſciples of St. John the apoſtle, who fled to this northern corner to avoid 
the perſecution of Domitian, the Roman emperor : though it was not 
publickly profeſſed till the beginning of the third century, when a prince, 
whom Scotch hiſtorians call Donald the Firſt, his queen, and ſeveral of 
his nobles, were ſolemnly baptized. It was further confirmed by emigrati- 
ons from South Britain, during the perſecutions of Aurelius and Diocleſian, 
when it became the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland, under the manage- 
ment of certain learned and pious men, named Culdees, who ſeem to have 
been the firſt regular clergy in Scotland, and were governed by overſeers 
or biſhops choſen by — 2 from among their own body, but who had 
no pre-eminence or rank over the reſt of their brethren. 

Thus independent of the church of Rome, Chriſtianity ſeems to have 
been taught, planted, and finally confirmed as a national church, where it 
Uouriſhed in its native ſimplicity, till the arrival of Palladius, a prieſt ſent 
by the biſhop of Rome in the fifth century, who found means to introduce 
the modes and ceremonies of the Romiſh church, which at laſt prevailed, 
and Scotland became involved in that darkneſs which for many ages over- 
ſpread Europe ; though their dependance upon the pope was very ſlender, 
When compared to the blind ſubjection of many other nations, _ 
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The Culdees, however, long retained their original manners, and u. 


- mained a diſtinct order, notwithſtanding the oppreſſion of the Romig 
clergy, ſo late as the age of Robert Bruce, in the 14th century, when they 


diſappeared. But it is worthy of obſervation, that the oppoſition to po 
in this iſland, though it ceaſed in Scotland _ the extinction of the Cul. 
dees, was in the ſame age revived in England by John Wicklitie, a man d 


parts and learning, who was the forerunner, in the work of reformaticy, 


to John Hufs, and Jerome of Prague, as the latter were to Martin Luther, 


and John Calvin, But tho' the doctrines of Wicklifte were nearly the ſane 
wich thoſe propagated by the Reformers in the 16th century, and the ao 


ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs were not yet fully ripe jar 
this great revolution; and the finiſhing blow to popery in England, wa 
reſerved to the age of Henry VIII. 

Soon after that important event took place in England, when learning, 
arts and ſciences began to revive in Europe, the abſurdities of the church 
of Rome, as well as the proftigate lives of her clergy, did not eſcape the 
notice of a free and enquiring people, and gave x7 of to the reformation in 


Scotland; which began in the reign of James V. made great progreſs under 


that of his daughter Mary, and was at length compleated through the 
preaching of John Knox, who had adopted the doctrine of Calvin, and 


was become the apoſtle of Scotland. It was natural for his brethren ts 


imagine, that upon the abolition of the Roman Catholic religion, they 
were to ſucceed to the revenues of that clergy. The great nobility, who 
had parcelled out theſe poſſeſſions for themſelves, did not at firſt diſcow 
rage this notion; but no ſooner had Knox ſucceeded in his defigns, which, 
through the fury of the mob, deſtroyed ſome of the fineſt eccleſiaſtical build, 
ings in the world, than the parliament, or rather the nobility, monopolized 
all the church livings, and moſt ſcandalouſly left the reforming clergy to lh 
almoſt in a ſtate of beggary; nor could all their efforts produce any ſtrug: 
le in their favour, 
The nobility and great landholders, left the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the church to be modelled by the preachers, and they were confirmed by 
parliament. Succeeding times rendered the preſbyterian clergy of valt in. 
portance to the ſtate ; and their revenues have been ſo much mended, that 
though no ſtipend there exceeds 1501. a year, few fall ſhort of 6ol, 
and none of 501. If the preſent expenſive mode of living continues i 
Scotland, the eſtabliſhed clergy will have many unanſwerable reaſons t 
urge for the increaſe of their revenues. | 
The bounds of this work do not admit of entering at large upon the doc- 
trinal and economical part of the church of Scotland. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
that its firſt principle is a parity of eccleſiaſtical authority among all is 
reſbyters ; that it agrces in its cenſures with the reformed churches abroad 
in the chief heads ot oppoſition to popery ; but that it is modelled prin 
pally aſter the Calw iniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva. This eſtabliſt 
ment, at various periods, proved fo tyrannical over the laity, by having 
the power of the greater and leſſer excommunication, which were attend 
by a forfeiture of cate, and ſometimes of life, that the kirk ſeſſions, and 
other bodies, have been abridged of all their dangerous powers over Ut 
laity, who are extremely jealous of their being revived. It is ſaid, that 
even that relic of popery, the obliging tornicators of both ſexes to fit ufs 
what they call a repenting-ſtool, in the church, and in full view of the 
congregation, begins to wear out; it having been found, that the Scote 


women, on account of that penance, were the greateſt inſanticices in 1 
wor. 


old, In ſhort, the power of the Scotch clergy is at preſent very mod 
_ at leaſt 'very moderately exerciſed ; nor are they accountable for 
he extravagancies of their predeceſſors. They have been, ever fince tha 


e no uſe of ſet forms 


de bilkops, ſince the abolition of epiſcopacy, are paid to the king, who 
ommonly approprittes them to pious purpoſes, A thouſand pounds a year” 


3s always ſent by his majeſty for the uſe of the proteſtant ſchools. erected | 
by act of parliament in North-Britain, and the Weſtern Iſles; and che 
Scotch clergy, of late, have planned out funds for the ſupport of their wi- 
dows and orphans. The number of pariſhes in Scotland are 890, whereof - 


zi are collegiate churches, that is, where the cure is ſerved by more than 
dne miniſter, 3 22 
7 he higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the general aſſembly, 
which we may call the eccleſiaſtical parliament of Scotland. It confiſts of 


commiſſioners, ſome of which are laymen, under the title of ruling elders, : 


from preſbyteries, royal _ and univerſities, A preſpytery, confilting 
of under twelve miniſters, 


ling elders ; but if the preſbytery has 24 miniſters, it ſends five miniſters 
and two ruling elders. . royal burgh ſends one _ elder, and 
Edinburgh two; whoſe election muſt be atteſted by the re ; 

ſeſſions of their own burghs, Every univerſity ſends one commiſſioner, 


uſually a miniſter of their own body. The commiſſioners are choſen yearly, 


ſx weeks before the meeting of the aſſembly. The ruling elders are often 

of the firſt quality of the country. 5 
The king preſides by his commiſſioner (who is always a nobleman) ia 

this aſſembly, which meets once a year: but he has no voice in their deli- 


berations. The order of their proceedings is regular, though the number 
of members often create a confuſion ; which the moderator, who is choſen 
by them to be as it were ſpeaker of the houſe, has not ſullicient autho- 
nity to prevent. Appeals are brought from all the other ecclehaftical courts. 
in Scotland to the general aſſembly ; and no appeal lies from its determi- 


nations in religious matters. 


Provincial ſynods are next in authority to the general aſſembly. They 


ae compoſed of a number of the adjacent preibyteries, over whom they 
lave a power; and there are fifteen of them in Scotland; but their acts are 
reverſible by the general aſſembly. 

Subordinate to the ſynods, are preſbyteries, 69 of which are in Scotland, 
each conſiſting of a number of contiguous pariſhes. 'The miniſters of 
tele pariſhes, with one ruling elder, choſen half-yearly out of every 
kirk ſeſion, compoſe a preſpytery. Theſe preſbyteries meet in the head. 
town of that diviſion; but have no juriſdiction beyond their own bounds, 
wough within theſe they have cognizance of all eccleſiaſtical cauſes and 
matters. A chief part of their buſineſs is the ordination of candidates for 
Wage, in Which they are regular and folemn. The patron cf a living is 

"0d to nominate or preſent in fix months after a vacancy, otherwiſe the 
Feoytery alls the place jure devoluts; but that privilege does not hold in 


Pal burghs, 
A Kiik- 


> 


alution, firm adherents to civil liberty, and the houſe of Hanover; and 
Laed with remarkable intrepidity during the rebellion in 1745. They 
Loſs without clerical robes ; but ſome of them Aer in the pulpit in 
powns, after the Geneva form, and bands. They ma 

iu worſhip, but are not prohibited that of the Lord's prayer. The rents of 


ends two miniſters and one ruling elder; if it 
contains between 12 and 18 miniſters, it ſends three, and one ruling elder: / 
ifit contains between 18 and 24 miniſters, it ſends four miniſters and tw-- 


peQive kirk- 
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miniſter from among the moſt intelligent and regular of his pariſhionen, 


rnit; but at preſent it is mild and gentle, and the moſt rational Chriſka 


1 _. SCOTLAND 
A kirk- ſeſſon is the loweſt eccleſiaſtical judicatory in Scotland, andi 


Authority does not extend beyond its own pariſh, The members co 


of the miniſter, and elders. The office and duty of a miniſter or preſy, 


ter, conſiſts in preaching, adminiſtering the ſacrament, catechiſing, vi. : 
Ing the fick, pronouncing church cenſures, nominating elders, aftiſting u 
the ordination of miniſters, within the bounds of their own preſbyter, 


and preſiding at the kirk-ſefſion. 
The elders generally amount to eight or ten perſons, ſelected by th 


A — £5 


The office of elder is nearly the ſame with that of churchwarden in Eng. 
land, having the ſuperintendency of the poor, and the management d 
other parochial affairs. They alſo aſſiſt the miniſter, in ſeveral of his ct 
rical duties, particularly in catechiſing, viſiting the ſick, and at the con- 
munion table. One of them is called the ruling elder, who is generally 
a perſon of the firſt quality and intereſt in the pariſh. 

It has already been obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland i 
preſbyterian : that it was formerly of a rigid nature, — partook of all the 
auſterities of Calviniſm, and intolerance of popery, by its perſecuting ſp 


— 
© 4 


— 
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may accommodate himſelf to the doctrine and worſhip of the nationd 
church. It is to be wiſhed, however, that this moderation was not too 
often interrupted by the fanaticiſm not only of lay ſeceders, but of reguli 
miniſters. Theſe are induftrious to fix upon the abſurdities (and whit 
church is without them) of former divines and viſionaries, and ecclefak. 
cal ordinances and diſcipline, which were found to be incompatible with 
the nature of government. A vaſt number of theſe ſeceding congregation i 
are to be found in the Lowlands. They maintain their own preacher; WW; 
though ſcarcely any two congregations agree either in principle or pradtice 
with each other. We do not, however, find that they fly in the faced 
the civil power, or at leaſt the inſtances are rare and inconſiderable. c 
A different ſet of diſſenters in Scotland, conſiſts of the epiſcopalians, 1 
few quakers and papiſts, and other ſectaries, who are denomimated from 
their preachers. — from the time of the reſtoration in 1669, 1 
that of the revolution in 1688, was the eftabliſhed church of Scotland; N 
and would probably have continued fo, had not the biſhops, who were 1 5 
eral very weak men, and creatures of the duke of York, afterwars | 
ames VII. and II. refuſed to recognize king William's title. The par» 
zans of that unhappy prince retained the epiſcopal religion; and king Wi- n 
liam's government was ſo unpopular in Scotland, that in queen Annes n 
time, 2 epiſcopalians were more numerous in ſome parts than the prelby- WW. 
b 
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terians ; and their meetings, which they held under the act of toleration, 
as well attended. A Scotch epiſcopiſt thus becoming another name for? 
Jacobite, they received ſome checks after the rebeliion in 1715 ; but the 
recovered themſelves ſo well, that at the breaking out of the rebellion 1 
1745, they became again numerous; after which the government found 
means to invalidate the acts of their clerical order. Their meetings, 
however, {ill ſubſiſt, but thinly ; and in a few years, they will, probably 
be reduced to nothing. In the mean while, the decline of the nonjuror 
far from having ſuppreſſed epiſcopacy in Scotland: The Engliſh biſhops 
ſupply them with clergy qualified according to law, whoſe chapels are ce} 
filled by the Engliſh, and ſuch Scotch hearers of that perſuaſion as lte 
places under the government, ni 


3 SCOTLAND i144 
The deſection of ſome great families from the cauſe of y, and the 


li extinction of others, have rendered its votaries very inconſiderable in Scot- 
und. If any remain, they are confined to the northern parts, and the, 
2 iſlands : but they appear to be as quiet and inoffenſive as proteſtant 


13 during the time of een contained two archbiſhoprics, ' 
St. Andrew's and Glaſgow ; and 12 bi * which are, Edinburgh, 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Brichin, Dumblain, Roſs, Caithneſs, 
Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the iſles, 8 | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED ux. ] For this article we may refer to the 


8 literary hiſtory of Europe for theſe 1400 years pot The weſtern parts and 
t of ths of Scotland produced St. Patnc, the celebrated _—_— of Ireland 
* MX many others fince, whoſe bare names would make a long article. The 
Oh 


writings of Adamnanus, and other authors, who lived before, and at the 
time of the conqueſt of England, which are come to our hands, are ſpeci- 
mens of their learning, Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, according to 


ab Ccots and foreign hiſtorians, held a correſpondence by letters with the kings 
the BN cf Scotland, with whom he forined à famous _ and employed cer- 
5 tain Scotchmen in planning, ſettling, and ruling his favourite univerſities, 


and other ſeminaries of 3 in France, Italy, and Germany“. It is 
ee 


1 an undoubted truth, though a ſeeming paradoxical fact, that Barbour, a ö 
scotch poet, philoſopher, and hiſtorian, though Sour in time to Chaucer, | | 
"WT having flouriſhed in the year 1368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, | q 
Wl | pure Engliſh as that bard, and his verſification 1s I more harmo- I 
*. ons. The deſtruction of the Scotch monuments o learning and antiqui- 
nt ty, have rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous ; but the | 
n Latin tile of Buchanan's hiſtory is to this day the moſt claſſical of all mo- MH 
15 dern productions. The letters of the Scotch kings to the neighbouring | | 1 
* princes, are generally allowed to be the fineſt compoſitions of the times in [| 
y which they were written, and are free from many of the barbariſms to be 1 
found in thoſe ſent them in anſwer. This renders it at leaſt highly pro- | 1 | 
„idee, that claflical learning was then more cultivated at the court of Scot- 4 
en nad, than at any other in Europe. 1 
Hy The diſcovery of the logarithms, a diſcovery, which in point both of l 
e WT ogenuity and utility, may vie with any that has been made in modern | 
Wn times, is the indiſputable right of Napier of Merchiſton. And ſince his time, 1 


the mathematical ſciences have been cultivated in Scotland with amazin 
ſucceſs. Keil, in his phyſico-mathematical works, to the clearneſs of his | 
reaſoning, has added the colours of a poet, which is the more remarkable, : | 
ir. r only as the ſubject is little ſaſceptible of ornament, but as he wrote in | 
an ancient language. Of all writers on aſtronomy, Gregory 1s allowed to 
be one of the moſt perfect and elegant. Maclaurin, the companion andthe | 
1 friend of Sir Iſaac Newton, was endowed with all that preciſion and force of | 
mind, which rendered him peculiarly fitted for bringing down the ideas of | 
tat great man, to the level of ordinary apprehenſions, and for diffuſing | 
vat light through the world, which Newton had confined within the ſphere 
of the learned. His treatiſe on Fluxions is regarded by the beſt judges in 
Lurope, as the cleareſt account of the moſt refined and ſubtile ſpeculations | '1 
on which the human mind ever exerted itſelf with ſucceſs, While Maclau- I 
obs | 
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® Ezinhard, in vit. Carol. Ma I ilius's hi Ichi 2 
b G . . g. alſo Paulus Emilius's hiſtory of the French atchieve- | 
I au, &c, See Mackenzs's Lives. t 


244 SCOTLAND. 
nin purſued this new career, a geometer no leſs famous, diſtin gui ; 
4 ſelf in the ſure, but almoſt deſerted tract of antiquity. This pl ts 
Dr. Simpſon, fo well known over Europe, for his illuſtration of the anciee 
nth His elements of Euclid, and above all his Conic ſeftions, ws 
ficient of themſelves to eftablith the literary reputation of his nau 
Country. ö 9 
This, however, does not reſt on the character of a few mathematician 
and aſtronomers. The fine arts have been called fiſters to denote they 
affinity. There is the ſame connection between the ſciences, particular 
thoſe which depend on obſervation. Mathematicks, and phyſicks, pro- 
per'y ſo called, were in Scotland accompanied by the other branches of 
udy to which they are allied. In medicine particularly, the names of 
Pitcairn, Arbuthnot, Monro, Smellie and White, hold a diſtinguiſhel 
lace. | 
e Nor have the Scots been unſucceſsful in cultivating the Belles Lettre, 
Foreigners, whoinhabit warmer climates, and conceive the northern nation 
incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed at the poetic genius, and 
delicate ſenſibility of Thomſon. | 
But of all literary purſuits, that of rendering mankind more virtuow 
and happy, which is the proper object of what is called morals, ought ty 
de regarded with peculiar honour and reſpect. The philoſophy of Dr. 
Hutcheſon, not to mention other works more ſubtile and elegant, but l6 
convincing and leſs inſtructive, deſerves to be read by all who would knoy 
their duty, or who would wiſh to practiſe it, Next to the Eſſay on the 
Human Underſtanding, it is perhaps the beſt dzſetion of the human mind, 
that hath appeared in modern times; and it is likewiſe the molt uſeful ſup 
plement to that eſſay. 
| It would be endleſs to mention all the individuals, who have diſtinguiſh 
90 | ed themſelves in the various branches of literature; particularly as thoſe 
#: who are alive (ſome of them in high eſteem for hiſtorical compoſition) 
diſpute the merit with the dead, and cover their country with laurels 
| | which neither envy can blaſt, nor time can deſtroy. 
3 44) Un1vexsITiEs.] The univerſities of Scotland are four, viz. Thoſe 
Ms: of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glaſgow. ; 
1 ANTIQUITIES AND 9 The Roman, and other ant- 
HY "NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, quities foand in Scotland, hae 
of themſelves furniſhed matter for large volumes. The ſtations of de 
Roman legions, their caſtellas, their pretentures or walls, _— acrols 
the iſland, have been traced with great preciſion by antiquaries and hiſts 
rians; ſo that, without ſome freſh diſcoveries, an account of them 
afford no inſtruction to the learned, and but little amuſement to the 1910 
rant; becauſe at preſent they can be diſcovered only by critical eyes. Some 
mention of the chief may, however, be proper. The courſe of the he. 
man wall, (or, as it is called by the country people, Graham's Dyke, 
from a tradition that a Scottiſh warrior of that name firſt broke over it 
between the Clyde and Forth, which was firſt marked out by Agricvl% 
and compleated by Antoninus Pius, is {till diſcernible, as are ſeveral Re- 
man camps in the neighbourhood. Agricola's camp at the bottom of the 
Grampian hills, is a ſtriking remain of Roman antiquity. It is ſitus 
at Ardoch, in Perthſhire, and is generally thought to have been the 
camp occupied by Agricola before he fought the bloody battle, fo well re- 
corded by Tacitus, with the Caledonian king Galgacus, who was de 
feated. Some writers think, that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch * 
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 $COTLAND: 145 
- account of the numerous Roman coins and inſcriptions found near it, 


in. 
n Roman caſtellum or fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the moſt en- 
ent ire and beſt preſerved of any Roman antiquity of that kind in Britain, 
are 


nd of the four gates which lead into the area, three of them are very 
viſtin& and plain, viz. the prætoria, decumana, and dextra: the præto- 


in um is the place where the general's tent ſtood. 

der The Roman temple, or building in the form of the Pantheon at Rome, 
r the dome of St. Paul's at London, ſtood upon the banks of the river 
peo. on, in Sterlingſhire, but was lately demoliſhed by a neighbouring 
Sf eth, for the purpoſe of mending a niill-pond. Its height was twenty- 


vo feet, and it” external circumference at the baſe was eighty- eight feet; 
that upon the whole, it was one of the moſt compleat Roman antiquities 
a the world.. It is thought to have been built by Agricola, or ſome of 


nture which bounded the Roman empire in Britain to the north, Near 
+ are ſome artificial conical mounts of earth, which ſtill retain the name 
pf Duni-pace, or Duni-pacis ; which ſerve to evidence, that there was a 


dn ind of folemn compromiſe between the Romans and Caledonians, that 
e former ſhould not extend their empire farther to the northwards. 

Dr Innumerable are the coins, urns, utenſils, inſcriptions, and other re- 
ins of the Romans, that have been found in different parts of Scotland; 
7 ſome of them to the north of the wall, where, however, it does not ap- 
. | that they made any eſtabliſhment. By the inſcriptions found near 
c el, the names of the legions that built it, and how far they carried 
2" Wt on, may be learned. The remains of Roman highways are frequent in 


e ſouthern parts. | 

Daniſh camps and fortifications are eaſily diſcernible in ſeveral northern 
dunties, and are known by their ſquare figures and difficult ſituations. 
dome houſes of ſtupendous fabrics remain in Roſs-ſhire, but whether they 
re Daniſh, PiRiſh, or Scottiſh, does not appear. The elevations of two 
ff them are to be ſeen in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale. I am of 
dpinion that they are Norwegian or Scandinavian ſtructures, and built 
= the fifth century, to favour the deſcents of that people upon thoſe 


Two Piftiſh monuments, as they are thought to be, of a very extraordi- 
ary conſtruction, were lately ſtanding in Scotland, one of them at Aber- 
thy in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus: both of them are 
tolumns, hollow in the inſide, and without a ſtair-caſe; that of Brechin 
$ the moſt entire, being covered at the top with a ſpiral roof of ſtone, 
mth three or four windows above the cornice : it conſiſts of ſixty regular 
ourſes of hewn free ſtone, laid circularly and regularly, and tapering 
wards the top. If thoſe columns are really Pictiſh, that people mu 

pave had among them architects that far exceeded thoſe of any coeval mo- 
puments to be found in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an or- 


ola, 

Ro- 7; and the building is neat, and in the Roman taſte of architecture. It 
% however, difficult to aſſign them to any but the Picts, as they ſtand in 
ated Ven dominions ; and ſome ſculptures upon that at Brechin, denote it to 
the A Chriſtian * It is not indeed impoſſible that thoſe ſculptures are 
Ur- a later date. Beſides thoſe two pillars, many other Pictiſh buildings 


„ * found in Scotland, but not in the ſame taſte. 
wi the veſtiges of erections by the antient Scots themſelves, are not only 


us but inſtructive, as they regard many important events of their 
| K hiſtory , 


paring no leſs than five rows of ditches and fix ramparts on the ſouth fide; 


lis ſucceſſors, as a temple to the god Terminus, as it ſtood near the pre- 
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on, ſome of them ſtill di 


hiſtory. That people had amongſt them a rude notion of 
in which they tranſmitted the actions of their kings and heroes, a; 
lace called Aberlemno, near Brechin, four or five antientobeliſk; 2. 
ſti to be ſeen, called the Daniſh ſtones of Aberlemno. They were erede 
as commemorations of the Scotch victories over that people; and . 
adorned with baſs-reliefs of men on horſeback, and many emblemaicy 
figures and hieroglyphics, not intelligible at this day, but minutely & 
ſcribed by Mr. Gordon. Many other hiſtorical monuments of the Seo; 
may be diſcovered on the like occaſions ; but it muſt be acknowled 
that the obſcurity of their ſculptures have encouraged a field of boundle; 
and frivolous conjectures, ſo that the interpretations of many of them ax 
often fanciful, It would, however, be unpardonable, if I ſhould neglet 
to mention the ſtone near the town of Forreſs or Fortroſe, in Murry, 
which far ſurpaſſes all the others in magnificence and grandeur, * and 
(ſays Mr: Gordon) perhaps, one of the moſt ſtately monuments of that kind 
in Europe. It riſes about 23 feet in height, above ground, and is, u 
am credibly informed, no leſs than 12 or 15 feet below; fo that the 
whole height is at leaſt 35 feet, and its breadth near five, It is all on 
ſingle and entire ſtone ; great variety of figures in relievo are carved ther- 
kind and ville ; bet the injury of the weather ha 
obſcured thoſe towards the upper part.” Though this monument has her 
generally looked upon as Daniſh, yet I have little doubt of its being 
Scotch, and that it was erected in commemoration of the final expulſion d 
the Danes out of Murray, where they held their laſt ſettlement in Seat 
land, after the defeat they received from Malcolm a few years before the 
conqueſt of England by the Normans. 

Beſides theſe remains of Roman, Pictiſh, Daniſh, and Scotch antiqu 
ties, many druidical monuments and temples are diſcernible in the not- 
thern parts of Scotland, as well as in the iſles, where we may ſuppok 
that paganiſm took its laſt refuge, They are eaſily perceived by their cir 
cular forms ; but though they are equally regular, yet none of them ar 
ſo ſtupendous as the druidical erections in South-Britain. There is 1 
Perthſhire a barrow which ſeems to be a Britiſh erection, and the mok 
beautiful of the kind perhaps in the world; it exactly reſembles the f. 
gure of a ſhip with the keel uppermoſt. The common people call itTer 
nay, which ſome interpret to be terre navi, the ſhip of earth, It ſens 
to be of the moſt remote antiquity, and perhaps was erected to the men 

of ſome Britiſh prince, who acted as auxiliary to the Romans; for! 
lies near Auchterarder, not many miles diſtant from the great ſcene «WF 
Agricola's operations. | | 

Scotland affords few natural curioſities but thoſe we have already met. BF 1 
tioned in deſcribing the lakes, rivers, and mountains, Mention is ma 
of a heap of white ſtones, moſt of them clear like chryſtal, together 1" 8. 
great plenty of oyſter and other ſea-ſhells, that are found on the top . 
mountain called Skorna Lappich, in Roſsſhire, twenty miles diſtant n: 
the ſea. Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, is ſaid to be remarkable for a pelt 
fying cave, called the W where water oozing through a {ping} 
porous rock on the top, doth quickly conſolidate after it —_ to the v0t- 
tom. Other natural curioſities belonging to Scotland have taken poſſeſſion 
of its deſcriptions and hiſtories, but they generally owe their extract 
qualities to the credulity of the vulgar, and vaniſh when they are eifach 
examined. Some caverns that are to be found in Fifeſhire, and ls 
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dably natural, are of extraordinary dimenſions, ' and have been the ſcenes 


of inhuman cruelties. - 


Ctrigs, TOWNS, AND OTHER _— Edinburgh, the 1 of 

Ficts PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. Scotland, naturally takes the 
lead in this diviſion, which the bounds of our work oblige us to con- 
tract. This caſtle, before the uſe of artillery, was deemed to be unpreg- 
nable by force. It was probably built by the Saxon king Edwin, whole 
territorics reached to the Firth of Forth, and who gave his name to. Edin- 
burgh, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of the Scots till the reign 
of Indulphus, who lived in the year 953. The town was built for the be- 
nefit of protection from the caſtle, and a more inconvenient ſituation for 
a. capital can ſcarcely be conceived ; the high-ſtreet, which is on the 
ridge of a hill, lying eaſt and weſt ; and the lanes running down its fides, 
north and ſouth, In former times the town was ſurrounded by water, ex- 
cepting towards the ealt ; ſo that when the French landed in Scotland, du- 
ning the regency of Mary of Guiſe, they gave it the name of Liſlebourg. 
This ſituation ſuggeſted the idea of building very lofty.houſes divided into 
ſtories, each of which contains a ſuite of rooms, generally large and com- 
modious for the uſe of a family; fo that the high ſtreet of Edinburgh, 
which is chiefly of hewn ſtone, broad and well paved, makes a moſt au- 
ouſt appearance, eſpecially as it riſes a full mile in a direct line, and gra- 
dual aſcent from the palace of Holyrood-houſe on the eaſt, and is termi- 
nated on the weſt by the rude majeſty of its caſtle, built upon a lofty 
rock, inacceſſible on all ſides, except where it joins the city. The caſtle 
not only overlooks the city, its environs, gardens, the new. town, and a 
fine rich neighbouring country, but commands a molt extenſive proſpect 


of the river Forth, the ſhipping, the oppoſite coaſt of Fife, and even - 


ſome hills at the diſtance of 40 or 50 miles, which border upon the High- 
lands, This crouded population, however, was ſo ſhockingly inconve- 
vient, that the Engliſh, who ſeldom went farther into the country, returned 
vith the deepeſt impreſſions of Scotch naſtineſs, which became proverbial. 
The caltle has ſome good apartments, a tolerable train of artillery, and has 
not only a large magazine of arms and ammunition, but contains the re- 
galia, which were depoſited here under the moſt ſalemn legal inſtruments of 
their never being removed from thence. All that is known at preſent of 
noſe regalia, is contained in the inſtrument which was taken at the ume 
of their being depoſited, where they are fully deſcribed. 


Facing the caltle, as I have already obſerved, at a mile's diſtance, / 


lands the abbey, or rather palace, of Holyrood-houſe. The inner qua- 
angle of this palace, was begun by James V. and finiſhed by Charles 
Lis of magnificent modern architecture, built according to the plan, and 
under the direction of Sir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of family, 
and undoubtedly one of the greateſt architects of that age. Round the 
quadrangle runs an arcade, adorned with pilaſters ; and the inſide contains 
magnigcent apartments for the duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary 
keeper of the palace, and other noblemen. Its long gallery contains fi- 
gures, ſome of which are from portraits, but all of them painted by mo- 
dem hands, of the kings of Scotland down to the time of the Revolution. 
james VII. when duke of York, intended to have made great improve- 
nents about this palace ; for at preſent nothing can be more uncomfortable 
Lan its ituation, at the bottom of bleak unimproved craggs and moun- 
tuns, with ſcarce a ſingle tree in its neighbourhood, Ihe chapel be- 
aging to the palace, as it ood when repaized and ornamented by that 
K 2 prince 
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of its buildings, which were calculated for the ſober literary manners d 
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prince, is ht to have been a moſt elegant piece of Gothie architect j 
Fad a. very lofty roof, and two rooms of ſtone galleries ſupported by © 
rious pillars. It was the conventual church of the old 1 Its inde 
was demoliſhed and rifled of all its rich ornaments, by'the fury of 
mob ar the revolution, which even broke into the repoſitories of 

and diſcovered a vault, till that time unknown, which contained the bo. 


roof of this antient chapel gave way and fell down on the ad and zd of he 
cember, 1768, occaſioned by the enormous weight of a new ſtone roof 
laid over it ſome years ago, which the walls were unable to ſup 
The hoſpital, founded by George Herriot, goldſmith to James N. 
commonly called Herriot's work, ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of the caftle, i 
a noble ſituation. It 1s the fineſt and moſt regular ſpecimen which [aipy 
2 whom James VI. of Scotland brought over from Denmark, ha 
us of his Gothic 28 and far exceeding any thing of that kind 
to be ſeen in England. One Balquahanan, a divine, whom Herriot left hi 
executor, is ſaid to have prevailed upon Jones to admit ſome barbarous de 
vices into the building, particularly the windows, and to have inſiſted tha 
the ornaments of each ſhould be ſomewhat different from thoſe of the othen, 
It is, notwithſtanding, upon the whole a delightful fabric, and adoned 
with gardens, not inelegantly laid out. It was built for the maintenance 
and education of poor children belonging to the citizens and tradeſmen 
of Edinburgh, and is under the direction of the city magiſtrates. 
Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh before the Revolutiog, 
was the college, which claims the privileges of an univerſity, founded by 
king James VI and by him put under the direction of the magiſtratss 
who have the power of chancellor and vice-chancellor. Little can be fad 
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thoſe days; they are, however, improveable, and may be rendered e 
nt. What is of far more importance, it is ſupplied with excellent pv 
©ors in the ſeveral branches of learning; and its ſchools for wy pn 
of the medical art are reckoned equal to any in Europe. This colleges 
3 with a library founded by one Clement Little, which is faid # 
ave been of late greatly augmented ; and a muſeum belonging to it an 
given by Sir Andrew Balfour, a phyſician. It contains ſeveral naturl, 
and ſome literary curioſities, which one would little expect to find at Edi 


burgh. 

The Parliament-Square, or, as it is there called, Cloſe, was formery jy ® 
the moſt ornamental part of this city; it is formed into a very noble qu 
drangle, part of which conſiſts of lofty buildings; and in the middle n 
very fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. The room built by Charles Le. 
for the parliament-houſe, though not ſo large, is better proportioned that fy 
Weſtminſter-hall ; and its roof, though executed in the ſame manner, %, 
by many great judges held to be ſuperior. It is now converted into 4 1 
court of law, where a ſingle judge, called the lord ordinary, preſides WW" 


rotation; in a room near it, fit the other judges ; and adjoining are tt 
public offices of the law, exchequer, chancery, ſherivalty, and magiln. 
cy of Edinburgh; and the lawyers valuable library. This equals 5 
thing of the like kind to be found in England, or perhaps in any P 
of Europe, being at firſt entirely founded and furniſhed by lawyers. 1 
number of printed books it contains is amazing; and the colleftion 3 
been made with exquiſite taſte and judgment. It contains likewI* 

moſt valuable manuſcript remains of the Scotch hiſtory, chartulanGs, 


other papers of antiquity, with a ſeries of medals. Adjoining 5 
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brary, is the room where the public records are kept; but both it, and 
that which contains the library, though lofty in the roof, are miſerably 
dark and diſmal. It is ſaid that preparations are now carrying on, for 
lodging both the books and the papers in rooms far better ſuited to their 
importance and value. 

The High Church of Edinburgh, called that of St. Giles, is now di- 
vided into two or three churches, and a room where the general aſſembly 
fits. It is a large Gothic building, and its ſteeple is ſurmounted by arches 
formed into an imperial crown, which has a good effect to the eye. The 
churches, and other edifices of the city. erected before the Union, con- 
tain little but what is common to ſuch buildings ; but the excellent pave- 
ment of the city, which was begun two centuries ago by one Merlin, a 
Frenchman, deſerves particular attention. 

The modern edifices in and near Edinburgh, ſuch as the Exchange, its 
hoſpitals, bridges, and the like, demonſtrate the vaſt improvement of the 
taſte of the Scots in - public works, On on north 7 of the citys 
upon a riſin und, the nobility, gentry, and principal citizens, have 
— to bulk what is to be called — New Town, upon a plan which 
does honour to the preſent age. The ſtreets and ſquares are laid out with 
the utmoſt regularity, and the houſes to be built of ſtone, of an equal 
height, in the moſt elegant taſte, with all the conveniences that render 
thoſe of England fo delightful and commodious. The fronts of many al- 
ready finiſhed, are of aſhler work; but ſuch is the taſte, or avarice of 
ſome individuals, that here and there this beautiful place is already diſ- 

with buildings, raiſed up of rough unfiniſhed tone, though the dif- 
rence of expence in that country is very inconſiderable. 

Edinburgh may be conſidered, notwithſtanding its caſtle, and an open 
wall which encloſes it on the ſouth fide, of a very modern fabric bat in 
the Roman manner, as an open town; ſo that in fact, it would have been 
mpraticable for its inhabitants to have defended it againſt the rebels, 
who took poſſeſſion of it in 1745. A certain claſs of readers would per- 
haps think it unpardonable, ſhould I omit mentioning that Edinburgh 
contains a playhouſe, which has now the ſanction of an act of parliament; 
and that concerts, aſſemblies, balls, muſic-meetings, and other polite 
amuſements, are as frequent and brilliant here, as in any part of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions, u and Bath excepted. 

Edinburgh is governed by a lord provoſt, four bailiffs, a dean of guild, 
and a treaſurer, annually choſen from the common council, Every com- 
pany, or incorporated trade, chooſes its own deacon ; and here are 143 
namely, ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſcinners, furriers, hammer-men, wrights 
or carpenters, maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, weavers, 
fullers, and bonnet-makers. The lord provolt is colonel of the town- 
guard, a military inſtitution to be found in no part of his majeſty's do- 
Minions, but at Edinburgh: they ſerve for the city watch, and patrole the 
ſtreets, are uſeful in ſuppreſſing ſmall commotions, and attend the execu- 
tion of ſentences upon delinquents : they are divided into three compa- 
Mes, and wear an uniform; they are immediately commanded by three 
oficers, under the name of captains, Beſides this guard, Edinburgh 
raſes 16 companies of trained bands, which ſerve as militia, The reve- 
dues of the city conſiſt chiefly of that tax which is now common in moſt 
of the bodies corporate of Scotland, of two Scotch pennies, amounting 
in the Whole to two thirds of a farthing, laid upon every Scotch pint of 
We (containing two Engliſh que} — — within the precinQs 4 
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| by the reſolution of the citizens. The town-houſe is a lofty building, 


" preſent in a thriving ſtate. Tn this city are ſeveral well endowed hoſpitals; 


the city. This is a moſt judicious impoſt, as it renders the pooreſt peg. 
ple inſenſible of the burden. Its product, however, has been ſufficient u 
defray the expence of ſupplying the city with excellent water, brought 
in leaden pipes at the diſtance of four miles ; of erecting reſervoirs, en. 
larging the harbour of Leith, and compleating other public works of gren 
expence and utility. | 2 

Leith, though near two miles diſtant, 'may be properly called the har. 
bour of Edinburgh, being under the ſame juriſdiction. It contains no. 
thing remarkable, but the remains of two citadels (if they are not the 
ſame) fortihed and bravely defended by the French againſt the Englih, 
under Mary of Guile, and afterwards repaired by Cromwell. The neigh. 


bourhood of Edinburgh is adorned with noble ſeats, which are daily es. 


creaſing; ſome of them yield to few in England; but they are too ny. 


, Merous to be particularized here. I cannot however avoid mentioning the 


earl of Abercorn's, a ſhort way from the city, the duke of Buccleugh/y 
houſe at Dalkeith, that of the marquis of Lothian at Newbottle, and Hop- 
ton-houſe, ſo called from the earl its owner. About four miles fron 
Edinburgh is Roſlin, noted for a ſtately Gothic chapel, counted one of 
the molt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe; founded in the, yea 


1440, by William St. Clair, prince of Orkney, and duke of Olden. 


burgh. PS 

| Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk, ſituated on a gentle declivity ſloping 
towards the river Clyde, 44 miles weſt of Edinburgh, is for population, 
commerce, and riches, the ſecond city of Scotland, and, eagle it 
fize, the firſt in Great-Britain, and perhaps in Europe, as to elegance, 
regularity, and the beautiful materials of its buildings. The ſtreets cf 
each other at right angles, and are broad, ſtraight, well paved, and con- 
ſequently clean. Their houſes make a grand appearance, and are in ge- 
neral four or five ſtories high, and many of them towards the center d 
the city are pores by arcades, which form piazzas, and give the 
whole an air of magnificence. Some of the modern built churches are n 
the fineſt ſtile of architecture, and the cathedral is a ſtupendous Gothic 8 
building, hardly to be paralleled in that kind of architecture. It contin | 
three churches, one of which ſtands above another, and is furniſhed witt 
a very fine ſpire ſpringing from a tower; the whole being reckoned a m. 
ſterly and a matchleſs fabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo or Kents 
gern, who was biſhop of Glaſgow, in the 6th century. The cathedrat 
upwards of 600 years old, and was preſerved from the fury of the Reformen 
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and has very noble apartments for the magiſtrates. The univerſity 
eſteemed the moſt ſpacious and beſt built of any in Scotland, and i 4 
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and it is particularly well ſupplied with large and convenient inns, pr 
er for the accommodation of the moſt illuſtrious ſtranger. They are 10 
Þuilding a handſome bridge acroſs the river Clyde, and a large piece & 
ground is purchaſed near the Croſs, - where they intend to erect a magul 
ficent Exchange ; but our bounds do not allow us to particularize that, 
and the other public-ſpirited undertakings of this city carrying on by the 
inhabitants, who do honour to the benefits ariſing from their vaſt com- 
merce, both foreign and internal which they carry on with amazing {uc- 
ceſs, In Glaſgow are ſeven churches, and eight or ten meeting. Hod 
for ſectaries of various denominations, The number of its inhabited 
v imated at go, ooo. | 
have been eſti 50, 1 
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Aberdeen bids fair to be the third town in Scotland for improvement 
and population. It is the capital of a ſhire, to which it gives. its name, 
and contains two towns, New and Old Aberdeen. The former 15 the 
fire town, and evidently built for the purpoſe of commerce, It is a large 
well built city, and has a good quay or tide-harbour : in jt are three 
churches and ſeveral epiſcopal meeting-houſes, a conſiderable degree of fo- 
reign commerce and mu ſhipping, a well frequented univerſity, and 
above 12,000 inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near a mile diſtant, though 
almoſt joined to the new by means of a long village, has no depen- 
dance on the other; it is a moderately large market-town, but has no ha- 
ven. In each of theſe two places there is a well endowed college, both 
together being termed the univerſity of Aberdeen, rg quite indepen- 
dent of each other, Perth, the capital town of Perthſhire, lying on the river 
Tay, trades to Norway and the Baltic : it 1s finely ſituated, has an im- 
proving linen manufactory, and lies in the neighbourhood of one of the 
moſt fertile ſpots in Great-Britain, called the carſe of Gowry, Dundee, 
by the general computation, contains about 10,000 inhabitants: 1t lies 
near the mouth of the river Tay: it is a town of conſiderable trade, ex- 

ting much linen, grain, Herririgs and peltry, to ſundry foreign parts: 
it has three churches. Montroſe, Aberbrothick, and Brechin, lie in the 
fame county of Angus: the firſt has a great and flouriſhing forays trade, 
and the manufactures of the other two are upon the thriving hand. 

It may be neceſſary again to put the reader in mind, that I write with 

reat uncertainty with regard to Scotland, on account of its improving 
— [ have rather under than over rated the number of inhabitants in the 
towns I have mentioned. Edinburgh certainly contains more than-60,000 
ſouls, which is the common computation, to which I all along conform my- 
ſelf; but the influx of people, and the increaſe of matrimony in propor- 
tion to that of property, mult create great alterations for the better, and 
few for the worſe, becauſe the inhabitants who are diſpoſed to induſtry 
may always find employment. This uncertainty is the reaſon Why I 
omit a particular deſcription of Dumfries, Air, Greenock, Paiſley, Ster- 
905 5 about 50 other burghs and towns of very conſiderable trade in 

cotland. 

The antient Scots valued themſelves upon their truſting to their own va 
lour, and not to fortifications, for the defence of their country: this was a 
maxim more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they have often experienced ; 
and indeed to this day their forts would make but a ſorry figure, if regularly 
attacked, The caſtles of Edinburgh, Sterling, and Dumbarton, for- 
merly thought places of great ſtrength, could not hold out 48 hours, if 
deſieged by 6000 regular troops, with proper artillery, Fort William, 
which lies in the we Highlands, is ſufficient to bridle the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, as are Fort George and Fort Auguſtus, in the north 
ind north-weſt ; but none of them can be conſidered as defences againſt 
a foreign enemy. 

5 ſhall not pretend to enter upon a deſcription of the noble edifices 
wat hive, within the courſe of this and the laſt century, been erected by 
Tate perſons in Scotland, becauſe they are ſo numerous, that to par- 
"*v:arize them exceeds the bounds of my plan, It is ſufficient to ſay, 
at many of them are equal to the moſt ſuperb buildings in England ahd 
n countries: and the reader's ſurprize at this will ceaſe, when he 1s 
formed that the genius of no people in the world is more devoted to 
Architecture man that of tho nobility and gentry of Scotland; and that 
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152 SCOT LAND. 

there is no country in Europe, on account of the cheapneſs of materul 
where it can be gratified 6.x moderate an . may like, 
wiſe account for the ſtupendous Gothic cathedrals, and other relipi 
edifices which anciently abounded in Scotland; but at the time of the 
Reformation were moſtly demoliſhed to the ground by a furious and u. 
multuous mob, who, in theſe practices, received too much countenance 
from the reforming clergy, 

COMMERCE AND MANUPACTURES.] Scotland may hitherto be jufly 
Iooked upon as a non-deſcribed cohntry. All the writers, till within the 
few years, who have treated of that nation, repreſent it as being in the 
very ſame ſtate as a century ago. In this they are not to blame, becauſe 
the alteration which the people and country have undergone, has been in- 
conceivably ſudden. ithout entering into the diſputed point, how fr 
Scotland was beneficed by its union with England, it is certain that the 


expedition of the Scots, to take poſſeſſion of Darien, and to carry on a 


Eaſt and Weſt-India trade, was founded upon true principles of commerce, 
and (fo far as it went) executed with a noble ſpirit of enterprize, The mil. 
carriage of that ſcheme, after receiving the higheſt and moſt ſolemn ſane. 
tions, is a diſgrace to the annals of that reign in which it happened; u 
the Scots had then a free, independent} and unconnected parliament. We 
are to account for the long languor of the Scottiſh commerce, and many 
other misfortunes which that country ſuſtained, to the diſguſt the inhabs 
tants received on that account, and ſome invaſions of their rights, which 
they thought inconſiſtent with the articles of union. The intails and na- 
row ſettlements of family eſtates, and ſome remains of the feudal inſtiu- 
tions, might contribute to the ſame cauſe. 

Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminiſtration in England, aft 
the extinction of the rebellion in 1745, was the firſt miniſter who diſco- 
yered the true value of Scotland, which then became a more conſiderable 
obje& of governmental enquiry than ever. All the benefits received by 
that country, for the relief of the people from their feudal tyranny, were 
effected by that great man. The bounties and encouragements granted u 
the Scots, for the benefit of trade and manufactures, during his adminiſin- 
tion, made them ſenſible of their own importance; = had be been 4 
Scotchman, muſt have ruined his miniſtry, Mr. Pitt, a ſucceeding mini- 
ſter, purſued Mr. Pelham's wiſe plan: and juſtly boaſted in parliament, 
that he availed himſelf of the courage, good ſenſe, and ſpirit of the Scots 
in carrying on the moſt extenſive war that Great Britain ever was en 
in. Let me add, to the honour of the Britiſh government, that whatever 
indecent and mean reſentments have been expreſſed by the refuſe > 
the Engliſh nation againſt the Scots, the latter have been ſuffered to aval 
— 2 of all the benefits of commerce and manufactures they can clam, 
either in right of their former independency, the treaty of union, « 
poſterior acts of parliament, 5 

This is manifeſt in the extenſive trade they carry on with the Britiſh ſe. 
tlements in America and the Weſt-Indies, and with all the nations 
which the Engliſh themſelves trade ; fo that the increaſe of their ſhipping 
within theſe 25 years paſt, has been very conſiderable. The export 
thoſe ſhips are compoſed chiefly of Scotch manufaRtures, fabricated from 
the produce of the ſoil, and the induſtry of its inhabitants. In exchange 
for thoſe, they import tobacco, rice, cotton, ſugar, and rum, from 
Britiſh plantations ; and from other countries, their products, to the in. 


menſe ſaving of their nation. Tie 
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The 6ſheries of Scotland are not confined to their own coaſts, for thay | 
have a vaſt concern in the whale fiſhery carried on upon the coaſt of Spitſ- 

; and their returns are valuable, as the r allows them a 
bounty of 40 8. for every ton of ſhipping employed in that article. The 
late improvement of their fiſheries, which I have already mentioned, and 
which are daily encreaſing, open inexhauſtible funds of wealth; their 
cured fiſh being by foreigners, and the Engliſh planters in America, pre- 
ferred to thoſe of Newfoundland. | 

The benefits of thoſe fiſheries are perhaps equalled by other manufac- 
tures carrying on at land, particularly that of iron at Carron, in Sterling- 
ſhire, Their linen manu 2 notwithſtanding a ſtrong rivalſhip from 
Ireland, ſupported underhand by ſome Engliſh, is in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
The , manufacture of Scotland is equal, if not N to any in 
the world; and the lace fabricated from it, has been deemed worthy of 
royal wear and approbation. It has been ſaid ſome years ago, that the 
exports from Scotland to England, and the Britiſh plantations, in linen, 
cambrics, checks, Oſnaburgs, inkle, and the like commodities, amount- 
ed annually to 400, ooo l. excluſive of their home conſumption ; and there 
is reaſon to believe that the ſum is conſiderably larger at preſent. The 
Scots are likewiſe making very promiſing efforts for eſtabliſhing woollen 
manufactures ; and their exports of caps, ſtockings, mittens, and other 
articles of their own wool, begin to be very conſiderable. The Scots, it is 
true, cannot pretend to rival the Engliſh in their finer cloths ; but they 
make at preſent ſome broad cloth proper for the wear of people of faſhion 
in an undreſs, and in quality and fineneſs equal to what is commonly 
called Yorkſhire cloth. Among the other late improvements of the Scots, 
we are not to forget the vaſt progreſs they have made in working the 
mines, and ſmelting the ores of their country, Their coal trade to Eng- 
land is well known ; and of late they have turned even their ſtones to ac- 
count, by their contracts for paving the ſtreets of London, If the great 
trade in cattle, which the Scots carried on of late with the Engliſh, is now 
diminiſhed, it is owing to the beſt of national cauſes, that of an encreaſe of 
home conſumption. | | ? 

The trade carried on by the Scots with England, is chiefly from Leith, and 
the eaſtern ports of the nation ; but Glaſgow is the great emporium for the 
American commerce. I have already mentioned the great project now exe- 
cuting for joining the Forth to the Clyde, which will render the benefits of 
trade of mutual advantage to both parts of Scotland. In ſhort, the more 
that the ſeas, the ſituation, the ſoil, harbours, and rivers of this country 
ae known, the better adapted it appears for all the purpoſes of commerce, 
both foreign and domeſtic. 

With regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, ſome of them are 
yet in their infancy, The town of Paiſley itſelf employs an incredible number 
of hands in fabricating a particular kind of flowered and ſtriped lawns, 
which are a reaſonable and elegant wear. Sugar-houſes, glaſs works of 
trery kind, delf houſes, and paper-mills, are erected every where, The 
*0tch carpeting make neat and laſting furniture; and ſome eſſays have 
en lately made, with no inconſiderable degree of ſucceſs, to carry that 
danch of manufacture to as great perfection as is found in any part of 
turope. Even the fine arts begin to make ſome progreſs. An academy 
of painting, engraving, and ſtatuary, is eſtabliſhed at Glaſgow, under the 
Fatronage of ſeveral noblemen, gentlemen, and principal merchants. After 
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=; SCOTLAND. 
all that has been ſaid, many years will be required before the trade 1n; 
improvements of Scotland can be brought to maturity. In any event, the 
never can_give umbrage to the Engliſh, as the intereſts of the two people 
are, or aught to be the ſame. | i 

_ Having faid thus much, I cannot avoid obſerving the prodigions did 
vantages under which both the commercial and landed intereſt of Scotland 
hes; from her nobility and great landholders having too fond an attach. 
ment for England, and foreign countries, where they ſpend their ready 
money. This is one of the evils ariſing to Scotland from the union, which 
removed the feat of her legiſlature. to London; but it is greatly augment: 
ed by the reſort of volunteer abſentees to that capital. While this part 
ality ſubſilts, the Scots muſt always be diftreſt for a_ currency of ſpecie, 
How far paper can ſupply that defect, depends upon an attention to the 
balance of trade; and the evil may, perhaps, be ſomewhat prevented, ly 
money remitted from England for carrying on the vaſt manufactures and 
works now ſet on foot in Scotland. The gentlemen who reſide in Scotland, 
have wiſely abandoned French claret, (though too much of it h 
ſtill made uſe of in the country) and brandy, for rum, and the liquor 
produced in the Britiſh plantations ; and their own malt liquors are no 
come to as great perfection as thoſe of England; and it has been ſaid, 
that of late they export large quantities of their ale to London, Dublin, 
and the plantations, . 

Revexvues.] See England. 

Corxs.} In the reign of Edward II. of England, the value and den. 
minations of coins were the ſame in Scotland as in England. Toward 
the reign of James II. a Scotch ſhilling anſwered to about an Engliſh fu. 
pence; and about the reign of queen Mary of Scotland, it was not mare 
than an Engliſh groat. It continued diminiſhing in this manner till ater 
the anion of the two crowns, under her ſon James VI. when the vaſt ref 
of the Scotch nobility and gentry to the Engliſh court, occaſioned ſuch 
drain of ſpecie from Scotland, that by degrees a Scotch ſhilling fell tothe 
value of one twelfth of an Engliſh ſhilling, and their pennies in proportion, 


| A Scatch penny is now very rarely to be found; and they were ſucceeded 


by bodles, which was double the value of a Scotch penny, and are ſal 
current, but are daily wearing out. A Scotch halfpenny was called 
babie ; ſome fay, becauſe it was firſt ſtamped with the head of James [ll 
when he was a babe or baby; but perhaps it is only the corruption of two 
French words, bas piece, ſignifying a low piece of money. The ſame cb. 
ſervation we have made of the Scotch ſhilling, holds of their pounds and 
marks; which are not coins, but denomination of ſums. In all other g 
ſpects, the currency of money in Scotland and England is the ſame; ® 
very few people now reckon by the Scotch computation. 

ORDER OF THE THISTLE.) This is a military order, inſtituted, ® 
the Scotch writers aſſert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth centu) 
upon his making an offenfive and defenſive league with Charlemagne, bug 
of France. It has been frequently neglected and as often reſumed. „ 
— it conſiſts of the ſovereign, and 12 companions, who are cam 

nights of the Thiſtle, and have on their enſiga this ſignificant mot, 
Nemo me impune laceſit. None ſhall ſafely provoke me. 

Laws AxD CONSTITUTION.) No government in Europe was better 
fitted for the enjoyment of liberty, than that of Scotland was by 1s onge 


nal conſtitution ; and if it was reprehenſible in any reſpect, it was = 
4 | » 


— 
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kf more freedom to the ſubject than is conſiſtent with civil ſub- 

ination. | his | be 
* ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the following 
oath, containing three romiſes, viz. | 

in the name of Chriſt, I promiſe theſe three things to the Chriſtian 
people my ſubjeQs : Firſt, that I ſhall give order, and employ my force 
«nd aſſiſtance, that the church of God, and the Chriſhan people, may en- 
joy. true peace during our time, under our government. |, Secondly, I 
ſhall prohibit and hinder all perſons of whatever degree, from violence and 
injuſtice. Thirdly, in all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions of 
juſtice and mercy, to the end that our clement and mercifal God, may 
ew mercy to me, and to ou... bs, | 

The parliament of Scotland antiently conſiſted of all who held any por- 
tion of land, however ſmall, - of the crown, by on ſervice. This par- 
lament appointed the times of its own meeting and adjournment, and com- 
mittees to ſuperintend the adminiſtration during the intervals of parlia- 
ment; it had a commanding power in all matters of government; it ap- 
propriared the public money, ordered the keeping of it, and called for 
the accounts ; it armedthe people, and Ko erg commanders ;' it named 
and commiſſioned ambaſſadors, it granted and limited pardons ; it ap- 
pointed judges and courts of judicature ; it named officers. of ſtate and 
privy-counſellors ; it annexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, 
and reſtrained grants by the king. The king of Scotland had no negative 
vice in parliament ; nor could he declare war, make peace, or conclude 
ary other public buſineſs of importance, without the advice and appro- 
bation of parliament, The prerogative of the king was ſo bounded, that 
he was not even entruſted with the executive part of the government. And fo 
late as the minority of James IV. who was cotemporary with and ſon- in- law 
to Henry VII. of England, the parliament pointed out to him his duty, as 
the firlt ſervant of his people; as appears by the acts ſtill extant.” In ſhort, 
the conſtitution was rather ariftocratical than monarchical. The abuſe of 
theſe ariſtocratical powers, by the chieftains and great landholders, gave 
the king, however, a very conſiderable intereſt among the lower 3. 
and a prince who had ſenſe and addreſs to retain the affections of his people, 
vas generally able to humble the moſt overgrown of his ſubjeQs : when, on 
the other hand, a king of Scotland, like pb III. ſnewed a diſreſpect to 
lis parliament, the event was commonly fatal to the crown. The kings of 
dcotland, notwithſtanding this paramount power in the parliament, found 
means to weaken and elude its force; and in this they were affiſted by their 
clergy, whoſe revenues were immenſe, and who had very little dependence 
vpon the pope, and were always jealous of the powerful nobility. This 
was done by eſtabliſhing, a ſele& body of members, who were called he 
ord; of the articles. Theſe were choſen out of the clergy, nobility, knights, 
ind burgeſſes, The biſhops, for inſtance, choſe 8 peers, and the peers 8 bi- 
"10ps; and thoſe 16 jointly choſe 8 barons (or knights of the ſhire) and 8 
commlioners for burghs ; and to all thoſe were added 8 great officers of 
bete, the chancellor being preſident of the whole. AI 
[heir buſineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and other matters 
nt into parliament; fo that in fact, though the king could give no 
-"zatve, yet being by his clergy, and the places he had to beſtow, always 
ure of the lords of articles, nothing could come into parliament that 
: vid call for his negative. It muft be acknowledged, that this inſtitution 
ng to have prevailed by Realth ; nor was it ever brought intd any 1 
yſtem; 
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em; even its modes varied; and the teſt lawyers are i 
27 took place. The Scots, however, = loſt ſight of their ate 
principles z and though Charles I. wanted to form theſe lords of the articles 
to regular machines for his own deſpotic purpoſes, he found it impraki. 
cable ; and the melancholy conſequences are well known. At the revgl. 
tion, the Scots gave a freſh inſtance how much better they underſtood the 
principles of liberty than the Engliſh did, by omitting all pedantic debaty 
about abdication, and the like terms, and votin king James at once 9 
* forfeited his crown; Which they gave to the prince and prince d 
range. | 
| This ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people hal 
aned under the moſt 1 miniſterial tyranny ever ſince the n 
tion. It is aſked, why did they ſubmit to that tyranny? The anſwer is, i 
order to preſerve that independency upon England, which Cromwell and hi 
parliament endeavoured to deſtroy, by uniting them with England: they 
therefore choſe to ſubmit to'4 temporal evil; But they took the firſt oppar. 
tunity to get rid of their oppreſſors. 

Scotland, when it was a ſeparate kingdom, cannot be ſaid to have hal 
any. peers,. in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. The nobility, who wer 
dukes, marquiſſes, earls, and lords, were by the king made hereditay 
barons of parliament ; but they formed no diftin& houſe, for they fat in the 
ſame room with the commons, who had the ſame deliberative and decifne 
vote with them in all public matters. A baron, though not a baron d 
parhament, might fit upon a lord's aſſize in matters of life and death; 
nor was it neceſſary for the aſſizers, or jury, to be unanimous in their we. 
dict. The feudal cuſtoms, even at the time of the reſtoration, were { pre 
yalent, the reſcue of a great criminal was commonly ſo much app 
that ſeldom above two days paſſed between the ſentence and tis 
Execution, | 

Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch hiſtory, by confounding 14 
ments with conyentions ; the difference was, that a parliament could enat 
laws as well as lay on taxes: a convention, or meeting of the ſtares, only 
met for the purpoſes of taxation. Before the union, the kings cf Scotland 
had 4 t and 4 leſſer officers of ſtate; the great, were the lord hip 
3 high treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecretary.: the 4 leſſer we 
the lords regiſter, advocate, treaſurer-depute, and juſtice-clerk. Sus 
the union none of theſe continue, excepting the lords privy-ſeal, regie 
advocate, and juſtice-clerk ; a third ſecretary of ſtate has occaſionally ben 
nominated by the king for Scottiſh affairs, but under the ſame denomine 
tion as the other two ſecretaries. The above officers of ſtate fat in tis 
Scotch parliament by virtue of their offices. 

The officers of the crown were, the high-chamberlain, conſtable, a6 
miral, and marſhal. The officers of conſtable and marſhal were hereditar) 

A nobleman has ſtill a penſion as admiral ; and the office of marſhals c. 
erciſed by a knight marſhal. 

The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little from the ſame 
England. The ſame may be ſaid of the lords treaſurer, privy-ſeal, 10 
ſecretary. The lord-regiſter was head- clerk to the parliament, convenu, 
treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of all public records. Tho 
his office was —_——_— the king's pleaſure, yet it was very ente 
diſpoſing of his deputation, which laſted during life. He ated 8&7 
to the parliament ; and it was dangerous for any member to diſpute 


report of the numbers upon a diviſion, The lord-advocate's office 1 
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2 becauſe, by the Pal, — he is the proſecutor of all 


tal crimes before the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all purſuits 
— courts for breaches of the peace; and alſo in all — 
civil, wherein the king, or his donator, has intereſt, Two fſollicitors are 
named by his majeſty, by way of aſſiſtants to the lord-advocate. The 
office of juſtice-clerk, entitles the poſſeſſor to preſide in the criminal court 
of — while the juſlice - general, an office I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, 
1s abſent. 

s The ancient conſtitution of Scotland admitted of many other offices 
both of the crown and ſtate ; but they are either now extin& or too incon- 
fderable to be deſcribed here. That of Lyon king at arms, or the rex 
fecialium, or grand herald of Scotland, is ſtill in being, and it was for- 
merly an office of great ſplendour and importance, inſomuch that the 
ſcience of heraldry was preferved there in greater purity than. in any other 
country in Europe. He was even crowned ſolemnly in parliament with a 
golden circle ; and his authority, which is not the caſe in England, in all 
2rmorial affairs, might be carried into execution by the civil law. | 

The privy-councl of Scotland, before the revolution, had, or aſſumed 
inquiſitorial powers, even that of torture; but it is now ſunk in the par- 
b lament and privy- council of Great- Britain, and the civil and cri 
ecive ¶ ¶ cauſes there are chiefly cognizable by two courts of judicature, 
ron d The firſt is that of the college of juſtice, which was inſtituted by — 
lend; v. after the model of the French parliament, to ſupply an ambulatory 
r . committee of parliament, who took to themſelves the names of the lords ot 
25 council and ſeſſion, which the preſent members of the college of juſtice 

till retain. This court conſiſts of a preſident and 14 ordinary members, 

d e beſides extraordinary ones named by the king, who may fit and vote, but 

| have no ſalaries, and are not bound to attendance, This court may be 
aun, A called a ſtanding jury in all matters of property that lie before them. 
enall WW Their forms of proceeding do not lie within my plan, neither does an 

only WW enquiry how far ſuch an inſtitution, in ſo narrow a country as Scot 
wil | compatible with the ſecurity of private property. The civil law is their 
| high directory in all matters that come not within the municipal laws of the 
were kingdom. It has been often matter of ſurprize, that the Scots were ſo 
Since tenacious of the forms of their courts, and the eſſence of their laws, as to 
ner reſerve them by the articles of the union. This, however, can be eaſily 
ben ꝛccounted for, — thoſe laws and forms were eſſential to the poſſeſſion 
nr of eftates and lands, which in Scotland are often held by modes incom- 
a patible with the laws of England. I ſhall juſt add, that the lords of 
council and ſeſſion act likewiſe as a court of equity; but their decrees are 
ſometimes (fortunately perhaps for the ſubject) reverſible by the Britiſh 
parliament, to which an appeal lies. 

The juſtice court is the higheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland; but in its 
preſent form it was inſtituted ſo late as the year 1672, when a lord juſtice 
general, removeable at the king's pleaſure, was appointed. This lucra- 
we office ſtill exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobility; but the 
ordinary members of the court, are the juſtice-clerk and five other judges, 
Who are always nominated from the lords of ſeſſion. In this court the 
red of a jury condemns or acquits, but, as I have already hinted, 
Without any neceflity of their being unanimous. 

Beſides thoſe two great courts of law, the Scots, by the articles of the 
Union, have a court of exchequer, 'This court has the ſame N 
| orit;, 
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the ſalary annexed to it is reckoned worth 10001. a year; and the judg 
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thority, privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, a; d. 
court of exchequer in England has over the revenues there; and all matey 
and things cqmpetent to the court of exchequer of England relating theren 
are likewiſe competent to the exchequer of Scotland. The judges of t 
exchequer in Scotland exerciſe certain powers which formerly belonged 
the treaſury, and are till veſted in that of England. 

The court of admuralty in Scotland, was, in the reign of Charles It 
by act of parliament, declared to be a ſupreme court, in all cauſes con. 
petent to its own juriſdiction; and the lord high admiral is declared tu x 
the king's lieutenant and juſtice-general upon the ſeas, and in all pon, 
harbours, and creeks of the ſame ; and upon freſh waters, and navigable 
rivers, below the firſt bridge, or within flood- mark; fo that nothing con 
1 to his juriſdiction can be meddled with, in the firſt inſtance, by 

y the lord high admiral and the judges of his court. Sentences paſſe 
in all inferior courts of admiralty, may be brought again before his court; 
but no advocation lies from it to the lords of the ſeſſion, or any oe 
Judicatory, unleſs in cafes not maritime. Cauſes are tried in this cour 
by the civil law, which, in ſuch eaſes, is likewiſe the common law d 
Scotland, as well as by the laws of Oleron, Wiſby, and the Hanſetouns 
and other maritime practices and deciſions common upon the continent 
The place of lord admiral of Scotland is little more than nominal, bu 


of the admiralty is commonly a lawyer of diſtinction, wich confiderabl 
perquiſites pertaining to his office. 

The college or faculty of advocates, which anſwers to the Engliſh in 
of court, may be called the ſeminary of Scotch lawyers. They are wich 
themſelves an orderly court, and their forms require great preciſion and 
examination to qualify 1ts candidates for admiflion, Subordinate to then 
is a body of inferior lawyers, or, as they may be called, attorneys, wal 
call themſelves writers to the fignet, becauſe they alone can ſubſcribe tis 
writs that paſs the ſignet; they likewiſe have a bye government for they 
own regulation. Such are the different law-courts that are held in tat 
capital of Scotland ; we ſhall paſs to thoſe that are inferior. | 

The government ot the counties in Scotland was formerly veſted 
ſheriffs and ſtewards, courts of regality, baron courts, commiſſaries, ju 
tices of the peace, and coroners. | 

Formerly ſherifidoms were generally, though moſt abſurdly, hereditable; 
but, by a late act of parliament, they are now all veſted in the crowl; 
it being there enacted, That all high-ſheriffs, or ſtewards, ſhall, for ts 
ſuture, be nominated and appointed annually by his majeſty, his heit, 
and tucceffors. In regard to the ſheriff-deputes, and ſtewart-deputes, K 
is enacted, That there ſhall only be one in each county, or ſtewartry, wi 
mut be an advocate, of three years ſtanding at leaſt, For the ſpace d 
ſeven years, theſe deputies are to be nominated by the king, wich wa 
continuance as his majeſty ſhall think fit; after which they are to ch 
their ctices ad witam aut culpam, that is, for life, unleſs guilty of 2 
offence. Some other regulations have been likewiſe introduced, hig * 
the credit of the ſherifts courts. a 1 

Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain; and {i 
ſtewarts had much the ſame power in them, as the ſheriff had in ® 
county. 3 

Courts of regality of old, were held by virtue of a royal joriſte 


reſted in the lord, with particular immunities and privileges; but = 
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{> dangeraus, .and. ſo extravagant, that all the Scotch regalities are 


1 ow diſſolved by ar act of parliament. | bs + 
=y Baron courts belong to every perſon. who holds a barony.of the king. 
ret, WE civil matters, they extend to cauſes not exceeding forty ſhillings ſterling ; 
in criminal caſes, to petty actions of aſſault and battery; but the 


anichment is not to exceed twenty ſhillings ſterling, or ſetting the delin- 
vent in the ſtocks for three hours, in the day-time. Theſe courts, how- 
yer petty, were, in former days, inveſted with the power of life and death, 
hich they have now loſt.  _ w 
The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland, anſwer to thaſe of the Eng- 
n dioceſan chancellors, the higheſt of which, is kept at Edinburgh; 
abe therein, before four judges, actions are pleaded ee relating 
, ins and teſtamentsz the right of patronage to eceleſiaſtical benefices, 
1 thes, divorces, and cauſes of that nature; but in almoſt all other parts 
mm che kingdom, there fits but one judge oy theſe, cauſes. | 
According to the preſent inſtitution, juſtices of the peace in Scotland 
ci. pretty much the ſame powers as thoſe in England. In former 
mes, their office, though of very old ſtanding, was inſignificant, being 
ramped by the powers of the great feudal tyrants, who obtained an act 
f parliament, that they were not to take cognizance of riots till 15 days 
fer the fact. 


* The inſtitution-of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm II. the 
* cat legiſlator of Scotland, who lived before the Norman conqueſt of 


gland. They took cognizance of all breaches of the king's peace : 
nd they were required to have clerks to regiſter depoſitions and matters 
fact, as well as verdicts of jurors: the office, however, is at preſent 
uch diſuſed in Scotland. 

Fon the above ſhort view of the Scotch laws and inſtitutions, it is plaia 
hat they were radically the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh. - The latter 


f 7 ledge indeed, that the Scots borrowed the contents of their Regiam Ma- 
2 95 atem, their oldeſt law- book, from the work of Glanville, who was a 
k 0 age under Henry II. of England. The Scots, on the other hand, aflert, 


at Glanville's work was copied from their Regiam Majeſtatem, even with 
be peculiarities of the latter, which do not now, nor never did, exiſt in 
be laws of England. i 
The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a commercial parlia- 
ent, which meets once a year at Edinburgh, confilting of a repreſenta- 
ie from each burgh, to conſult upon the common good of the whole. 
heir powers are pretty extenſive, and before the Union they made laws 
aung to ſhipping, to maſters and owners of ſhips, to mariners and mer- 
dants, by whom they were freighted ; to manufacturers, ſuch as plaiding, 
en, and yarn ; to the curing and packing of fiſh, ſaimon, and herrings; 


a0 . MM 
ue importing and exporting ſeveral commodities : the trade between 
cotland and the Netherlands is ſubje& to their regulation: they, fix the 


aple-port, which was formerly at Dort, and is now at Camphere. Their 
bnſervator is indeed nominated by the crown, but then their convention 
zalates his power, approves his deputies, and appoints his ſalary ; ſo 
a, in truth, the whole ſtaple trade is ſubjected to their management. 
on the whole, this is a very ſingular inſtitution, and ſufficiently proves 
e vaſt attention which the government of Scotland formerly paid ta 
, id took its preſent form in the reign of James III. 1487, and had 
#--10nt Conſequences for the benefit of commerce. f 
doch are the laws and conſtitution of Scotland, as they exiſt at preſent, 

in 


— 
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in their general view ; but our bounds do not permit us to deſcend 
ther particulars, which are various and complicated. The * 
between the practice of the civil law of Scotland, and that in E 
is remarkable. The Engliſh law reports are of the ſame nature with 6, 
Scotch praticks ; and their acts of ſederunt, anſwer to the Enplifh nia 
of court; the Scottiſh wadſets and reverfions, tq the Engliſh 
and defeazances : their ponding of woods, after letters of horning, 5 
much the ſame as the Engliſh executions upon outlawries : and an 
againſt the king's pardon, in caſes of murder, by the next of kin to f,. 
deceaſed, is itted in Scotland as well as in England. Many oth 
uſages are the ſame in both kingdoms, I cannot, however, diſmiſ d 
without one obſervation, which proves the ſimilarity between th 
4 Engliſh and Scotch conſtitutions, which I believe has been mentioned h 
| no author. In old times, all the freeholders in Scotland met it 
{ preſence of the king, who was ſeated on the top of a hillock, which, i 
111 N the old Scotch conſtitutions, is called the Moot, or Mute-hill ; all u. 
| 
2 


tional affairs were here tranſacted; judgments given, and differences endel 
This Moot-hill I apprehend to be of the ſame nature as the Saxon Fake 
mote, and to ſignify no more than the hill of meeting. 

His rox v.] Though the writers of ancient Scotch hiſtory are too foul 
of ſyſtem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from the Roman authors, al 
| : Other evidences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by different peopl, 

The Caledonians were, probably, the firſt inhabitants; the Pic, u. 
| doubtedly, were the Britons, who were forced northwards by the Belt 
| 
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Gauls, above fourſcore years before the deſcent of Julius Cæſar; al 
who, ſettling in Scotland, were joined by great numbers of their county: 
| men, who were driven northwards by the Romans. The Scots, nd 
4 bably, were a nation of adventurers from the antient Scythia, whoh 
vw — in the armies on the continent, and, as has been already hints 
HJ after conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name to the cc 
4 try. The tract lying ſouthward of the Forth appears to have been ink 
bited by the Saxons, and by the Britons, who formed the kingdom & 
Alcuith, the capital of which was Dumbarton : but all theſe people, 1 
proceſs of time, were ſubdued by the Scots. 
Having premiſed thus much, it is unneceſſary for me to inveſtigate tl 
conſtitution of Scotland from its fabulous, or even its early ages. |: 
fufficient to add to what I have already ſaid upon that head, that tar 
ſeem to have been as forward as any of their ſouthern neighbours un | 
arts of war and government. 
It does not appear that the Caledonians, the antient Celtic inhabitai 
of Scotland, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before Agne 
anno 79. The name of the prince he fought with was Galdus, byT 
citus named Galgacus ; and the hiſtory of that war is not only tranſmits 
with great preciſion, but . by the remains of the Roman © 
campments and forts, raiſed by Agricola in his march towards Dune 
the eapital of the Caledonians. The brave ſtand made by Galdus u 
that great general, does honour to the valour of both people; and til 
ſentiments of the Caledonian, concerning the freedom and indepencen 
of his country, appear to have warmed the noble hiſtorian with the 
2 paſſion. It is plain, howeyer, that Tacitus thought it for ® 
nour of Agricola to conceal ſome part of this war; for though he 89 
his countrymen victorious, yet they certainly returned * 
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o ce of the Horeſti, which was the county of Fiſe, without im- 

ni ring their advantage. ww 

* Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was, according to the Scotch hiſto- 
the 


ls Monarcky ; and though this genealogy has of late been diſputed, yet no- 
waning can be more certain, from the Roman hiſtories, than that the Cale- 
Ag, © ans, or Scots, were verned by a ſucceſſion of brave and wiſe princes, 
appel ring the abode of the Romans in Britain. Their valiant reſiſtance 
to the WW lioed Agricola himſelf, and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, 
ole bald the two famous pretentures or walls, which will be-deſcribed in 
b account of England, to defend the Romans from the Caledonians and 
n tet: ; and that the independence of the latter was never ſubdued, 

ed M Chritianity was introduced into Scotland about the year 201 of the 
her a Writian æra, by Donald I. The Picts, who, as before mentioned, were 
ch, u deſcendents of the ancient Britons, who had been forced northwards 
Munde Romans, had at this time gained a footing in Scotland; and being 
enden defeated by the ancient inhabitants, they joined with che Romans 
Fact the Scots and Caledonians, who were of the ſame original, and 


nüdered themſelves as one people; ſo that the Scots monarchy ſuffered 


o folWhort eclipſe : but it broke out with more luſtre than ever under Fergus II. 
rs, lo recovered his crown; and his ſuccefſors gave many ſevere overthrows 
eo the Romans and @ritons. 


When the Romans left Britain in 448, the Scots, as appears by Gildas, 
Britiſh hiſtorian, were a powerful nation, and, in conjunction with the 
u, invaded the Britons ; and having forced the Roman walls, drove 
m to the very ſea ; ſo that the Britons applied to the Romans for relief ; 
in the famous letter, . which they called 

at they had no choice left, but that of N ſwallowed up by the ſea, 
periſhing by the ſwords of the barbarians; for ſo all nations were called 
bo were not Roman or under the Roman protection. 

Dongard was then king of Scotland; and it appears from the oldeſt 
ſtories, and thoſe that are leaſt favourable to monarchy, that the ſuc- 
ſion to the crown of Scotland ſtill continued in the family of Fergus, 
t generally deſcended collaterally; till the inconveniencies of that mode 
ſucceſſion were ſo much felt, that by degrees it fell into diſuſe, and it 
w at laſt ſettled in the right line. 
About the year 796, the Scots were governed by Achaius, a prince ſo 
ach reſpected, that his friendſhip was courted by Charlemagne, and a 
ayue was concluded between them, which ſeems to have laid the founda- 
dn of an alliance that was held inviolate, while the monarchy of Scot- 
d continued to exiſt; in ſupport of which they were ever ready to 


77 cond the views of France, to eſpouſe her cauſe, to fight her battles, 
(iced der at home, or in foreign countries, ſometimes to the almoſt extirpa- 
w_ Dn of the beſt blood of their nation. This blind partiality to France, 
Abe emthſtanding the many inviting, and indeed reaſonable overtures from 
nd, can only be accounted for from that ſpirit of liberty which 
ithes through their whole hiſtory, the veneration for the antient line 
their kings, and a jealouſy which every man entertained of a more 
ef peertul nation, from whom nature had placed no barrier. 
for tf No fact of equal antiquity is better atteſted than this league, together 
, mak M the great ſervice performed by the learned men of Scotland, in civi- 


wine the vaſt dominions of that great conqueror, as has been already ob- 
Ted under the article of learning. The PiQts ſtill remained in Scotland 
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ns, the 21ſt in a lineal deſcent from * I. the founder of their 


their groans, they tell them, 
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by rful invaſions. The latter, however, were more fortunate 


they were every where overthrown in Scotland by bloody battles, and 


the monarchy; the 47th from its reſtorer, Fergus II. and the 22d fra 
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as a ſeparate nation, and were powerful enough to make war upon t 
Scots; who, about the year 843, when Kenneth Mac Alpin was king of 
Scotland, finally ſubdued them, but not in the ſavage manner mention 
by ſome hiſtorians, by extermination. For he obliged them to incorporay 
themſelves with their conquerors, by taking their name and adopting thei 
laws. The ſucceſſors of Kenneth Mac Alpin maintained almoſt perpetu 
wars with the Saxons on the ſouthward, and the Danes and other barbun 
nations towards the eaſt ; who being maſters of the ſea, harraſſed the Seay 


the Engliſh, for while the Danes were erecting a monarchy in England 


laſt driven out of the kingdom. The Saxon and Daniſh monarchs, wi 
then governed England, were not more ſucceſsful againſt the Scots; wh 
maintained their freedom and independency, not only againſt toreignen 
but againſt their own kings, when they thought them endangered, Ty 
feudal law was probably introduced among them by Malcolm II. 

Malcolm III. commonly called Malcolm Canmore, from two Gli 
words which ſignify a large head, but moſt probably his great capaciy 
was the 86th king of Scotland, from Fergus 1. the ſuppoſed founder « 


Kenneth III. who conquered the kingdom of the Picts. Every reader wy 
is acquainted with the tragedy of Macbeth, as written by the inimital 
Shakeſpear, who keeps cloſe to the facts delivered by hiſtorians, can be u 
ſtranger to the fate of Malcolm's father, and his own hiftory previoti 
his mounting the throne in the year 1057. He was a wiſe and magna 
mous prince, and in no reſpe& inferior to his contemporary the Norm 
conqueror, with whom he was often at war, He married May 
daughter to Edward, ſurnamed the Outlaw, ſon to Edmund Ironſide, king 
of England. By the death of her brother, Edgar Etheling, the Sam 
right to the crown of England devolved upon the poſterity of that princek 
who was one of the wiſeſt and worthieſt women of the age; and | 
daughter, Maud, was accordingly married to Henry T. of England. Ma 
colm, after a glorious reign, was killed, with his ſon, treacherouſly, wi 
1s ſaid, at the fiege of Aﬀawic, by the beſieged. 
Malcolm HI. was ſucceeded by his brother, Donald VII. and he wa 
dethroned by Duncan II. whoſe legitimacy was diſputed. They we 
ſucceeded by Edgar, Alexander, and David, the ſons of Malcolm, vi 
were wiſe and brave princes. | | 
Notwithſtanding * endeavours of ſome hiſtorians to conceal what th 
eannot deny, I mean the glories of David's reign, yet he was, peri 
the greateſt prince of his age, whether we regard him as a man, 4 u 
rior, or a legiſlator, The noble actions he performed in the ſervice 0 
his niece, the empreſs Maud, in her competition with king Stephen 4 
the Engliſh crown, give us the higheſt idea of his virtues, as they cow 
be the reſult only of duty and principle. To him Henry II. the mister 
rince of his age, owed his crown; and his poſſeſſions in England, joint 
to the kingdom of Scotland, placed David's power on an equality 1 
that of England, when, confined to this ifland. His actions and acre 
tures, and the reſources he always found in his own courage, pate bu 
to have been a hero of the firſt rank. If he appeared to be too [zvilh 8 
churchmen, and in his religious endowments, we are to confider, th 
were the only means by which he could then civilize his kingdom: ® 


the code of laws I have already mentioned to have been drawn f by 1 
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% his memory immortal honour. They are ſaid to have been compiled 
nder his inſpection by learned men, whom he aſſembled from all 27 
of Europe in his magnificent abbey of Melroſs. He was ſucceeded by 
his on, Malcolm IV. and he, by William, ſurnamed, from his valour, 
the Lyon. William's fon, Alexander II. was ſucceeded, in 1249, by 
Alexander III. who was a good king. He married, firſt, Margaret, 
daughter to Henry III. of England by whom he had Alexander, the prince, 
vho married the earl of Flanders's daughter; David and Margaret, who 
married Hangowan, or, as ſome call him, Eric, ſon to Magnus IV. king 
of Norway, who bare to him a daughter, named Margaret, commonly 
ulled the Maiden of Norway; ia whom king William's whole _ 
hailed, and the crown of Scotland returned to the deſcendants of Davi > 
tarl of Huntingdon, brother to king Malcolm IV. and king William. 
have been the more particular in this detail, becauſe it was produc- 
tive of great events. Upon the death of Alexander III. John Bahiol, who 
was great-grandſon to David earl of Huntingdon, by his elder daughter, 
Margaret, and Robert Bruce (grandfather to the great king Robert Bruce) 
grandſon to the ſame earl of Huntingdon, by his younger daughter Iſabel, 


became competitors for the crown of Scotland. The laws of ſucceſſion, 


which were not then ſo well eſtabliſhed in Europe as they are at preſent, 
rendered the caſe very difficult. Both parties were almoſt equally matched 
in intereſt ; but after a confuſed interregnum of ſome years, the great 
pobility agreed in referring the decifion to Edward I. of England, the 
moſt politic, ambitious = of his age. He accepted the office of arbi- 
ter: but having long had an eye to the crown of Scotland, he revived ſome 
obſolete abſurd claims of its dependency upon that of England ; and find- 
ing that Baliol was diſpoſed to hold it by that diſgraceful tenure, Edward 
awarded it to him; but afterwards dethroned him, and treated him as a 
ſlave, without Baliol's reſenting it. 

After this, Edward uſed many bloody endeavoars to annex their crown 
to his on; but though they were often defeated, the independent Scots 
never were cn They were indced but few, compared to thoſe in 
the intereſt of Edward and Baliol, which was the ſame; and for ſome 
time were obliged to temporize. Edward availed himſelf of their weak- 
neſs and his own power. He accepted of a formal ſurrender of the crown 
from Baliol, to whom he allowed a penſion, but detained him in England ; 
and ſent every nobleman in Scotland, whom che in the leaſt ſuſpected, to 
Ciferent priſons in or near London. He then forced the Scots to ſign 
inſtraments of their ſubjection to him; and moſt barbarouſly carned off, 
or deſtroyed, all the monuments of their hiſtory, and the evidences of 
their independency ; and particularly the famous fatidical ſtone, which is 
ſill to be ſeen in Weſtminiter-Abbey. 

Thoſe ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots ſenſible of 
their llavery, revived in them the ideas of their freedom; and Edward, 
knding their ſpirits were not to be ſubdued, endeavoured to careſs them, 
ind affected to treat them on the footing of an equality with his own 
ſubjefts, by projecting an union, the chief articles of which have fince taken 


place, between the two kingdoms. The Scotch patriots treated this project 


wth diſdain; and united under the brave William Wallace, the trueſt 

her of his age, to expel the Engliſh. Wallace performed actions that 

entitle him to eternal renown, in executing this ſcheme. Being, how- 

cue, no more than a private gentleman, and his popularity daily increaſ- 

ing, the Scotch nobility, among whom was Robert — the ſon of bore 
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firſt competitor, began to ſuſpect that he had an eye upon the crown, ehe 
cially after he had defeated the earl of Surry, Edward's Viceroy of Seat 
land, in the battle of Stirling, and had reduced the garriſons of Berwick 
and Roxburgh, and was declared by the ſtates of Scotland their protector 
Their jealouſy operated fo far, that they formed violent cabals againſt ty 
brave Wallace. Edward, upon this, once more invaded Scotland, at the 
head of the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined army England had ee; 
ſeen, for it conſiſted of 80,000 foot, 3000 horſemen com letely armed 
and 4000 light armed; and was attended by a fleet to ſupply it with pr. 
viſions, Theſe, beſides the troops who joined him in Scotland, formed x 
irreſiſtible body; fo that Edward was obliged to divide it, reſerving thy 
command of 40,000 of his beſt troops to himſelf. With theſe he attackel 
the Scotch army under Wallace at Falkirk, while their diſputes ran 6 
high, that the brave regent was deſerted by Cumming, the moſt powerſy 
nobleman in Scotland, and at the head of the beſt diviſion of his coun. 
trymen. Wallace, whoſe troops did not exceed 30,000, being thus be, 
trayed, was defeated with vaſt loſs, but made an orderly retreat; Guring 
which he found means to have a conference with Brace, and to convince WY, 
him of his error in joining with Edward. Wallace ſtill continued in am 
and performed many gallant actions againſt the Engliſh ; but was betray 
into the hands of Edward, who moſt ungenerouſly put him to death at Lond Wi 
as a traitor ; but he died himſelf, as he was preparing to renew his invaioa Wi, 
of Seotland with a ſtill more deſolating ſpirit of ambition, after having Wi 
deſtroyed, according to the beſt hiſtorians, 100,000 of her inhabitants, ; 
Bruce died ſoon after the battle of Falkirk; but not before he hal WW} 
inſpired his ſon, who was a priſoner at large about the Engliſh court, with n 
the glorious reſolution of vindicating his own rights, and his country's n 
independency. He eſcaped from London, and with his own hand killed WW: 
Cumming, for his attachment to Edward; and after collecting a fy 
Fare among whom were his own four brothers, he aſſumed the crow; N 
ut was defeated by the Engliſh (who had a great army in Scotland) a 
the battle of Methven, After this defeat, he fled, with one or two friends, 
to the Weſtern Iles, and parts of Scotland, where his fatigues and ful. 
ferings were as inexpreſſible, as the courage with which he and his fen of 
friends (the lord Douglas eſpecially) bore them, was incredible, Though 00 
85 wife and daughter were ſent priſoners to England, where the belt af 
is friends, and two of his brothers, were put to death, yet, ſuch wa 
his perſevering ſpirit, that he recovered all Scotland, excepting the 
of Sterling, and improved every advantage that was given him by 
diflipated conduct of Edward II. who raiſed an army more numerous and 
better appointed till than that of his father, to make a total conque 
of Scotland, It is ſaid that it conſiſted of 300,000, but this mult de 
underſtood as including the foreigners attending the camp, which in chat 
days were very numerous; but it is admitted on all hands, that it dd 
not conſiſt of fo few as 100,000 fighting men, while that of Bruce did not 
exceed 30,000 ; but all of them heroes who had been bred up in a dete. 
tation of tyranny. 2 
Edward, who was not deficient in point of courage, led this mig 
hoſt towards Sterling, then beſieged by Bruce; who had choſen, with tus 
ceateſt judgment, a camp near . The chief officers unde! 
E-tward were, the earls of Glouceſter, Hereford, Pembroke, ard Ai 
Giles Argenton. Thoſe under Bruce were, his own brother Sir Edward, 
who, next to himſelf, was reckoned to be the beſt knight in Seu 
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lie nephew, Randolf, earl of Murray, and the oung lord Walter, high- 
— of Scotland. Edward's attack of the Scotch army was furious 
beyond diſpute, and required all the courage and firmneſs of Bruce and 
dis friends to reſiſt it, which they did ſo effectually, that they gained one 
of the moſt complete victories that is recorded in hiſtory, The great loſs 
of the Engliſh feil upon the braveſt part of their troops, who were led on 
by Edward in perſon -againſt Bruce himſelf. The Scotch writers make 
the loſs of the Engliſh to amount to 50,000 men. Be that as it will, 
there certainly never was a more total defeat, though the conquerors loſt 


neo. The flower of the Engliſh nobility were either killed or taken 
ener. Their camp, which was immenſely rich, and calculated for 
ackel e purpoſe rather of a triumph than a campaign, fell into the hands of 
an be Scots; and Edward himſelf, with a few followers, favoured by the 


neſs of their horſes, were purſued by Douglas to the gates of Ber- 
wick, from whence he eſcaped in a fiſhing boat. This great and deciſive 
battle happened in the year 1314 *. | 

The remainder of Robert's reign was a ſeries of the moſt glorious ſuc- 
ceſſes; and ſo well did his nobility underſtand the principles of civil li- 


uns, berty, and ſo unfettered they were by religious conſiderations, that in a 
reyed ener they ſent to the pope, they acknowledged that they had ſet aſide Ba- 
nel for debaſing the crown by holding it of England; and that they 
ali Would do the ſame by Robert if he ſhould make the like attempt. Ro- 


bent having thus delivered Scotland, ſent his brother Edward to Ireland, 
at the head of an army, with which he conquered the greateſt 2 of that 
bat kingdom, and was proclaimed its king; but by expoſing himſelf too 
with WW much, he was killed. Robert, before his death, which happened in 1328, 
(rs? made an advantageous peace with England; and when he died, he was 
cc ledged to be indiſputably the greateſt hero of his age. 

fo The glory of the Scots may be ſaid to have been in its zenith under 
w ; ay Robert |. who was ſucceeded 4 his ſon, David II. He was a virtuous 
) «® WWF prince, but his abilities, both in war and peace, were eclipſed by his bro- 
0s, WW ther in-law, and enemy, Edward III. of England, whoſe ſiſter he married. 
fal Edward, who was as . as any of his predeceſſors upon the conquely 
e Scotland, eſpouſed the cauſe of Baliol, ſon to Baliol, the original 
ae competitor. His progreſs was at firſt amazingly rapid; and he and Ed- 
ul defeated the royal party in many bloody battles ; but Baliol was at 
l driven out of his uſurped kingdom by the Scotch patriots. David had 
lr e misfortune to be taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Durham z 
ve add after continuing above eleven years in captivity, he paid 100,000 
ard marks for his ranſom ; and died in peace, without iſſue, in the year 1371. 


1 The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the family of Stuart, by its 
de head having been married to the daughter of Robert I. The firſt king of 
- that name was Robert II. a wiſe and brave prince. He was ſucceeded by 
„don, Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſqualified him from 
1 b L 3 | reigning z 
a) " That the Scots of thoſe days were better acquainted with Mars than the Muſes, may 
e «2 from a ſcoffing ballad, made on this memorable victory, which begins as follows, 

ley Maydens of England ſore may ye mourn, 

ir For zour lemmons (laymens) zou have loſt at Bannockburn. ' 


d, With heve a low. 
Y What ho! ween'd the king of England, 
1 So ſoon to have won all Scotland, 5a | 


With a rumby low ! 
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reignin , fo that he was forced to truſt the government to his 
che dul of Albany, an ambitious prince, who ſeems to have I. 
to the crown for his own family. Robert, upon this, attempted to fy 
his ſecond ſon to France, but he was moſt ungenerouſly in | 
Henry IV. of England, waning, the continuance of a truce ; and after ſi 
fering a captivity of 19 years, he was obliged to pay an exorbitant ranſn 
During the impriſonment of James in England, the military glory of f 
Scots was carried to its greateſt height in France, where they ſuppond 
that tottering monarchy againſt England, and their generals obtained { 
of the firſt titles of the kingdom. 
James, the firſt of that name, upon his return to Scotland, diſcoven 
t talents for government, enacted many wiſe laws, and was beloved 
e people. He had received an excellent education in England during t 
reigns of Henry IV. and V. where he ſaw the feudal lem refined fra 
many of the imperfections which ſtill adhered to it, in his own kingdon 
he determined therefore to abridge the overgrown power of the nobles, a 
to recover ſuch lands as had been unjuſtly wreſted from the crown during 
his minority and the preceding reigns ; but the execution of theſe deig 
t | coft him his life, being murthered in his bed by ſome of the chief u 
| | bility, in 1437, and the 44th year of his age. 
. A long minority ſucceeded ; but James it. would- probably have equ 
7 | | | led the greateſt of his anceſtors, both in warlike and civil virtues, had l 
not been ſuddenly killed by the accidental burſting of a cannon, in f 
thirtieth year of his "ge, as he was beſieging the e of Roxburgh, vd 
| was defended by the Engliſh. K 
Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to favourites, aud! 
ny of the errors of a feeble mind, are viſible in the conduct of James Il 
| and his turbulent reign was cloſed by a rebellion of his ſubjects, bein 
| flain in battle in 1488, aged thirty-five. 
His ſon, James IV. was the moſt accompliſhed prince of the age: ik 
was naturally generous and brave; he loved magnificence, he delighted 
| war, and was eager to obtain fame. He encouraged and protedted ti 
commerce of his ſabjects, ſo that they rivalled the Engliſh in riches: 2 
| the court of James, at the time of his marriage with Henry VIPs daugh 
| | ter, was ſplendid and reſpectable. Even this alliance could not cure hin 
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of his family diſtemper, a predilection for the French, in whoſe cauſe 
raſhly entered, and was killed, with the flower of his nobility, by ® 
Engliſh, in the battle of Flodden, anno 1513, and the fortieth year of l 
O 
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88 


Ehe minority of his ſon, James V. was long and turbulent: and wit 
he grew up, he married two French ladies; the firſt bein daughter to ths 
king of France, and the latter of the houſe of Guiſe. He inſtituted 

court of ſeflion, enacted many ſalutary laws, and greatly promoted th 
trade of Scotland, particularly the working of the mines. At this us? 
the balance of power was ſo equally poiſed between the contending pts 
. of Europe, that James's friendſhip was courted by the pope, the empeft 
. the king of France, and his uncle Henry VIII. of England, from a 
whom he received magnificent preſents. But James took no ſhare # 
foreign affairs; he feemed rather to imitate his predeceſſors in their attenf® 
to humble the nobility ; and the doctrines of the reformation beginning? 
be propagated in Scotland, he gave way, at the inſtigation of the det 
% a religious perſecution, though it is generally believed that, bo 
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Henry; but he died in the 31ſt year of his age, anno 1542, of grief, 
for an affront which his arms had ſuſtained in an ill-judged expedition 
againſt the Engliſh, | a 
His daughter and ſucceſſor, Mary, was but a few hours old at the time 
of her father's death, Her beauty, and her misfortunes, are 'alike famous 
in hiſtory. It is ſufficient here to fay, that during her minority, and while ſhe 
was wife to Francis H. of France, the reformation advanced-in Scotland: 
that being called to the throne of her anceſtors while a widow, ſhe mar- 
ried her own coufin-german, the lord Daraley, whoſe untimely death has 
given riſe to much controverſy, and the reſult of which is highly in favour 
of her memory. Phe conſequence of her huſband's death was a rebellian, 
by which ſhe was driven into England, where the was baſely detained a 
priſoner for 18 years, and afterwards beheaded by arder of queen Elizabeth 
in 1586-7, and the 46th year of her age. | 71 


from Henry VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the Engliſh crown, 
after hewing great abilities in the government of Scotland. 'T'bis union of 
the two crowns, in fact, deſtroyed the independency, as it-impoveriſhed 
the people of Scotland; for the ſeat of government being removed to Eng- 
land, their trade was checked, their agriculture neglected, and their gentry 
obliged to ſeek for bread in other countries. James, after a ſplendid, but 
troubleſome reign over his three kingdoms, left them, in 1625, to his 
fn, the unfortunate Charles I. It is well known that the deſpotic prin- 
ciples of that prince received the firſt check from the Scots; and that, had 
it not been for them, he would eaſily have ſubdued his Engliſh rebels, 
who implored the affiſtance of the Scots; but afterwards, againſt all the 
ties of honour and humanity, brought him to the block in 1648. 

The Scots ſaw their error when it was too late; and made ſeveral 
bloody, but unfortunate attempts, to ſave the father, and to reſtore bis 
ſon, Charles IT. That prince was finally defeated by Cromwell, at the 
battle of Worceſter ; after which, to the time of his reſtoration, the uſurper 
gave law to Scotland. I have, in another place, touched upon the moſt 
material parts of Charles's reign, and that of his deluded brother, 
James VII. of Scotland, and II. of England, as well as of king William, 
who was ſo far from being a friend to Scotland, that, relying on his royal 
word to her parliament, ſhe was brought to the brink of ruin. 

The ſtate of parties in England, at the acceſſion of queen Anne, was 
ſuch, that the Whiss, once more, had recourſe to the Scots, and offered 
them their own terms, if they would agree to the incorporate union as it 
now ſtands. It was long before the majority of the Scotch parhament 
would liſten to the propoſal ; but at laſt, partly from conviction, and partly 
— the force of money diſtributed among the needy nobility, it was 
agreed to; ſince which event, the hiſtory of Scotland becomes the ſame 
with that of England. | 


L4 


lived, he would have ſeized all the church revenues, in imitation of 


Mary's fon, James VI. of Scotland, ſucceeded in right of his blood 
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in the ſouthern, near 8 hours. It is boun 
of the iſland called Scotland; on the eaft, by the German Ocean; on the 
welt, by St. George's Channel; and on the ſouth by the Engliſh Channch 
- which parts it from France. 


coaſts are often viſited by agues and fevers. On the other hand, it pr. 


on a dry ſoil. To this fituation likewiſe we are to aſcribe that perpetu 
verdure for which England is admired and envied all over the world, . 
caſioned by the refreſhing ſhowers and the warm vapours of the ſea. 


the common etymology, of its being derived, as I have already mentioned, 
from Anglen, a province now ſubje& to his Daniſh majeſty, which fu: 


word Britt, according to Mr. Camden, ſignified painted or tained; tie 
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land, which is almoſt ſeparated from the reſt by the rivers Severn and Dez, 
is called Wales, or the land of ſtrangers, becauſe inhabited by the Belge 
- Gauls, who were driven thither by the Romans, and were ſtrangers to de 
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ExrENT AND $ITUATION. 

Length Miles.  Degrons, 1 

360 5o and 56 north latitude, 

Breadth — between 5 2 eaſt and 6-20 weſt longitude, 
CrimaTe 4 HE longeſt day, in the northern parts, cm. 
BOUNDARIES: j - tains 17 ore, 46 minutes; and the ſhone, 
ed on the north, by that pur 


This ſituation, by the ſea waſhing it on three ſides, renders Englz 
liable to a great uncertainty of weather, ſo that the inhabitants on the fa 


vents the extremes of heat and cold, to which other places, lying in tle 
ſame degrees of latitude, are ſubject; and it is, on that account, Fiend 
to the longevity of the inhabitants in general, eſpecially thoſe who li 


Name AND Divisions, 1 Antiquaries are divided with regard v 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. | the etymology of the word England; 
ſome derive it from a Celtic word, fenifyin a level country; but I prefer 


niſhed a great part of the original Saxon adventurers into this iſland, In de 
time of the Romans, the whole iſland went by the name of Britannia. The 


ancient inhabitants being famous for painting their bodies: other antiqu- 
ries, however, do not agree in this etymology. The weſtern tract of Eg 


old natives, 

When the Romans provinciated England (for they never did Scotland) 

they divided it into, | 

1. Britannia Prima, which contained the ſouthern parts of the kingdon, 

2. Britannia Secunda, containing the weſtern parts, comprehendity 
Wales; and, 

3. Maxima Cæſarienſis, which reached from the Trent as far nor 
ward as the wall of Severus, between Newcaſile and Carliſle, and ſons: 
times as far as that of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth and Cd 

To theſe diviſions ſome add, the Flavia Cæſarienſis, which they ſoppo* 

to contain the midland counties. | 

When the Saxon invaſion took place, about the year 450, and when they 

were eſtabliſhed in the year 582, their chief leaders appropriated to the 
ſelves, after the manner of the other northern conquerors, the cout 
which each had been the moſt inſtrumental in conquering ; and the whole 
formed a heptarchy, or political republic, conſiſting of ſeven kingdom 
but in time of war, a chief was choſen out of 5 ſeven Ling for 
which reaſon I call it a political republic, its conſtitution greatly re blrg 
tha®of antient Greece. 
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Kingdoms erected by the Saxons, uſually ſtiled the Saxon Heptarchy. 


Kingdoms, 

1. Kent, founded by 
Hengilt in 475, and 
ended in 823. 

2. South Saxons, 
founded by Ella in 
491, and ended in 
600. 

J Eaſt-Angles, 
founded by Uffa in 
575, and ended in 
793 

Weſt-Saxons, 
founded by Cerdie 
in 512, which final- 
ly ſwallowed up all 
te other ſtates in 

827, and ended at 

the conqueſt in 1066. 


z. Northumberland, 


| Devon 


( Lancaſter 


1 Cumberland 


Counties. 


ö Kent Grad 


Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Cambridge 
With the Iſle o 
Cornwall 


111 


— 


Ely 


Dorſet 
Somerſet 
Wilts 
Hants 
Berks 


Vork 
Durham 


founded by Ida, in] Weſtmoreland — 
574; and ended in\ Northumberland, 


792. 


6. Eaſt-Saxons, 
founded by Erche- 
win in 527, and 


ended in 746. 


7. Mercia, founded by 


Cridda in 582, and4 


euded in $74. 


and Scotland to 
the Firth of 
Edinburgh — 


| 


1 


Eſſex 
Middleſex, and 
of Hertford 


Glouceſter 
Hereford 
Worceſter 
Warwick 
Leiceſter 
Rutland 
Northampton 
Lincoln 
Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Buckingham 
Oxford 
Stafford 
Derby 

Salop 
Nottingham 
Cheſter 

And the other part of 


| 


| Hertford 


e 


Chicheſter 
Southwark. 


g 
[=== 
| 
| 
| 


London, 


"Glouceſter 
Hereford 
Worceſter 
Warwick 
Leiceſter 

| Oakham 
Northampton 
Lincoln 
Huutingdon 
4 Bedfor 


Shrewſbury 
Nattingham 
Cheſter 


J LUHertford. 
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ENGLAND. 
I have been the more ſollicitous to preſerve thoſe diviſions, a; they 
account for different local cuſtoms, and many very eſſential modes of inhe. 
ritance, Which, to this day, prevail in England, and which took they 
riſe from different inſtitutions under the Saxons. Since the Norman coy, 
queſt, England has been divided into counties, a certain number of which 
excepting Middleſex and Cheſhire, are comprehended in fix Circuits, k 
annual progreſſes of the judges, for adminiſtering juſtice to the ſubjech 
who are at a diſtance from the capital. Theſe circuits are; 


Circuits, Counties. Chief Towns. 
| | Eflex — J F Chelmsford, Colcheſter, Harvid, 
| Malden, Saffron-Walden, Bock. 
| ing, Braintree, and Stratford, 
+} Hertford | Hertford, St.Alban's, Royſton, War, 
| | Hitchin, Baldock, Biſhops-Stort 
ford, Berkhamſted, Hemited, ant 
Barnet. 
Kent — Maidſtone, , Canterbury, Chathan, 
Rocheſter, Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Dover, Deal, Deptford, Feser 
ſham, Dartford, Romney, Sand. 
\ wich, Sheerneſs, Tunbridee Mu. 
gate, Graveſend, and Milton. 
| Syrry — [ Sonthwark, Kingſton, Guildford, 
Croydon, Epſom, Richmond, 
Wanſworth, Batterſea, Putte), 
| Faraham, Godalmin, Bagſhot, 
| | Egham, and Darking. 

Suſſex — | Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Eaſt-Grin- 
| - ſtead, Haſtings, Horſham, Mäd- 
hurſt, Shoreham, Arundel, Win 
| | 1 chelſea, Battel, Brighthelmftone, 

2 and Petworth. 


Bucks — J Axleſbury, Buckingham, Higt- 
Wickham, Great- Marlow, Story 
| Stratford, and Newport-Pagnel. 
Bedford — Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dut- 
ſtable, Luton, and Biggleſwade 
' Huntingdon }j ; Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, 
Godmancheſter, St. Neot's, Ran. 
| ſey, and Yaxley. 
Cambridge | | Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Roy- 
5 4 ſton, and Wiſbich. 
Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoltf, 

rt of Newmarket, Aldborouyh, 
wok Southwold, Brandon, 
Haleſworth, Mildenhall, Beccles, 
| + Franglingham, Stow- market, 
| Woodbridge, Lavenham, Hadley, 
| | | Long-Melford, Stratford, 0 
| Eaſterbergholt. 
Norfolk — Norwich, Thetford, Lynn, and I- 
Y JL mouth, | 


J 


2. Norfolk 4 
Circuit. Suffolk — | 


4 Oxford 


Circuit. 


Circuit. 


4. Midland 1 
| 


| 


Circuit, 


= 
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Counties. 


Chief Towns. © 
Oxford, Banbury, Chippingnorton, 
+ Henley, Burford, Whitney, Dor- 
cheſter, Woodſtotk, and Tame. 


| Abingdon, Windſor, Reading, Wal- 


lingford, Newbury, Hungerford, 

Maidenhead, Farrington, Wan- 
tage, and Oakingham. 

| Glouceſter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter, 
art of Briſtol, Campden, Stow, 

Berkley, Durſley, Leechdale, Tet- 

.bury, Sudbury, Wotton, and 


| | | _ Maribbeld. 


"Worceſter, Eveſham, Droitwich, 
| ; 'Bewdley, Stourbridge, Kiddermin- 
2 ſter, and Perſhore 
Monmouth, Chepſſow, Abergaven- 

ny, Caerleon, and N 
Hereford, Lemſter, Weobley, Led- 
Wh 2 Kyneton, and Roſs. 
Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 

Wen Well Biſhep's-caſtle, Wit- 

church, Okweltry, Wem, and 


3 Litchfield, Newcaſtle under 
; Line, Woolverhampton, Rugeley, 
Burton, Utoxeter, and Stone. 


1 ( Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, 


Stratford upon Avon, Tamworth, 
Aulceſter, — and Ather- 
ton. 

Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Aſht.y 
de la Zouch, Boſworth, and Har- 
borough. 

Derby, Cheſterfield, Workſworth, 

| | Bakewel, and Balſover. 


| Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 
Eaſt and Weſt Redford, Manſ- 

TY field, Tuxford, Workſop, and 
Blithe. 

Lincoln, Stamford, Boſton, Gran- 
tham, Croyland, Spalding, New 
Sleaford, Great Grimſby, Gainſ- 

borough, Louth, and Horncaſtle. 

Oakham and Uppingham. 

Northampton, Peterborough, Da- 
ventry, Higham-Ferrers, Brack- 
ley, Oundle, Wellingborough, 
Thorpſton, Towceſter, Rocking- 
ham, Kettering, and Rothwell. 


mouth, Andoyer, Baſingſtoke, 


5. Weſtern * Hants — } [ Wincheſter, Southampton, Portſ- 


Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 
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172 ENGLAND. 
Cir:uits. Counties. » -Chief Towns. 
| ton, Ringwood, Rumſey, Af 
ford ; and Newport, 9 
2 and Cowes, in the Iſle of Wight 
| Wilts — Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborongy, 
| j | Malmibury, Wilton, Chippenhan, 
£411; $1 Calne, Cricklade, Trowbridge, 
$618 | 
i 


1 
i 
| 
| 
l 
. 
: 
| 


| Bradford, and Warminſter. 

| Dorſet — | | Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborn, Shaft. 

1. | | bury, Pool, Blandford, Bridpon, 

1 | | Weymouth, Melcombe, Warchan, 
s | oF | and Winburn. 

„ Somerſet — [I Bath, Wells, Briſtol in part, Taus- 

+, | | ton, Bridgwater, Tlcheſter, Mine. 

head, Milbourn- Port, Glaften. 

5. Weſtern bury, Wellington, Dulverton, 

Circuit 4 C4 Dunſter, Watchet, Yeovil, $6 

continued, merton, Axbridge, Chard, Bruton, 

1 | Shepton-Mallet, Croſcomb, aud 
 Froome. 

Devon — [] Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Bid. 
deford, Tiverton, Dartmouth, 
Taviſtock, Topſham, Okehany- 
ton, Aſhburton, Credeton, Moul- 
ton, 'Torrington, Totneſs, Axmin- 
ſter, Plympton, Honiton, and 
Ilfracomb, 

Launceſton, Falmouth, Truro, Sal- 
taſh, Bodmyn, St. Ives, Padſtoy, 
Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, Kel- 
lington, Leſkard, Leſtwithiel, Hel- 

L fton, Penzance, and Redruth. 

Vork, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, 

Rippon, Pontefract, Hull, Rich. 

mond, Scarborough, Borough- 

bridge, Malton, Sheffield, Don- 
caſter, Whitby, Beverly, North- 
allerton, Burlington, Knareſbo- 
rough, Barneſley, Sherborn, Brad- 
ford, Tadcaſter, Skipton, Wether- 
by, Ripley, Heydon, Howden, 

Thirſke, Giſborough, Pickering, 

- and Yarum, | 
Durham — Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, 

Stanhope, Barnard-Caſtle, Dar- 

1 ,, lington, Hartlepool, and Awk- 

15 land. 
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1490 Circuit. 


| © Northumb. Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, North-Shields, 
WA 2 | | | Morpeth, Alnwick, and Hexham, 
14 Lancaſter Lancaſter, Mancheſter, Preſton, Li 


verpoole, Wiggan, Warrington, 
Rochdale, Bury, Ormſdirk, 
Hawkſhead, and Newton. 


3 G LAND. I 
2 Chief Towns. in 
. Appleby, Kendal, - Lonſdale, Kirk 
2 Orton, Ambleſide, 
urton, and Milthorpe. * 


Circuits. 


6, Northern 


continued. ? 

Whitehaven, Rav 

[ mont, Keſwick, War 2404 Egre- 

Middleſex is not LO Jerby. gton, and 
exits, becauſe n and Cheſhire is left out o 

— „ ng a county 2 it enjoys muni t of theſe. cir- 

ame may be ſaid of Wales, which age” 4 laws and 

into 


f circuits. 
dun- . : 
Hine # Middleſex * f Loxpox, firſt meridian 
; a2 8 , N. Lat. 
aſten. I 30. Weſtminſter U brid 
ton, Counties ex- rentford, Chelſea ; Hi * Se, 
So- cluſve of the Hampſtead, Kenſington 'S rs 
my Circuits _ | Cheſhire — Cheſter _ Hampton-Court. 7 
Malpas N _ 3388 
Bid. San bach, Con gleton, OS 
— Frodiſham, and Haulton. : 
foul Circuits of WALES, 
= North-Eaſt 1 IN Flint, St. Aſa *% d 
4 - 2 A . , an 
= Circuit, — OI — * 90M 
8 — 
7 Angleſey Beaumari ä 
el- North-Weſt b arts, Holyhead, and New- 
* Circuit. Caernarvon 8 C 
fax, Merioneth D Pulllly , * 
ich. elgelly, 
ih South-Eaſt Radnor — r ct 8 3 
Sell Credit. Brecon — Brecknock, Buil „and Knighton. 
* Glamorgan Llandaff, , b hare 3 
8 Sad Neath, and mn Pg, ridge, 
- embro 888 : 
= [ | e | 1 NOS — Haverfordweſt, 8 
, cn 1 . 
» | South-Weſt | Cardi | fordhaven. , Fiſcard, and Mil- 
& Ceit a ardigan 2 Cardigan, Aberiſtwith, and LI 
badarn-vawr : and 
nd, Caermarch. Ca 5 — 
. | . Eien Ln 
* 0 1411 
elthy. 
, k In ENGLAND 
. 40 Counties, whi 5 
Li- fd , which ſend . 
I Rex} 
5 1 * two each _ = 2285 1 _—_ 
; Boroughs, (Abingdon, B 3 — 334 burgeſſes. 
ley, D uo mag. __ | 
: mY 5 burgeſſes. 


mouth) one each GS | 


Circui 
ircuit Cumberland 9 Carliſle, Penrith, Cockermouth 
outh, 


— 5 
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174 ENGLAND. 
1 Brought over, 469 - 

2 Univerſities 4 re;r-ſentat'res, 

8 Cinqteports, (Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, 


Romney, Hythe; and their three depen- | 
dents, Rye, | Winchelſea, and Seaford) 16 barons, 


two each 
ö VAL Es. 
12 Counties — | 12 knights. 
12 Boroughs (Pembroke two, Merioneth none) buroeſl 
* r bree 
SCOTLAND. | 
3 Shirts 30 knights, 


67 Cities and Boroughs 15 burgeſles, 


Total 558 


Sott, AIR, 5EASONS, 1 The foil of England and Wales differ i 
AND WATER, each county, not ſo much front the nature « 
the ground, though that muſt be admitted to occaſion a very confiderabli 


alteration, as from the progreſs which the inhabitants of each county ha 
made in the cultivation of land and garden, the draining of marſhes, an 
many other local improvements, which are here carried to a much great 
degree of perfection than they are perhaps in any other part of the un, 


we except China. To enter upon particular ſpecimens and proofs of thek 


improvements, would requre a large volume of itſelf. All that can be fi 
therefore is in general, that if no unkindly ſeaſons happen, England pr 
duces corn not only ſufficient to maintain her own inhabitants, but to brin 
immenſe ſums of ready money for her exports. The benefit, however, fro 
thoſe exports have ſometimes tempted the inhabitants to carry out of tl 


kingdom more grain than could be conveniently ſpared; and have laid thd 


r under diſtreſs; for whichreaſon exportations have been ſometimes check 
ed by government. No nation in the world exceeds England in the produdtion 
of the garden, which have come to ſuch perfection, that the rareſt of fo 
reign fruits have been cultivated there, and that with ſucceſs. If any far 
ther proof of this ſhould be required, let it be remembered, that Londor 
and its neighbourhood, though peopled by about 1, ooo, ooo inhabitants, 
plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of roots, fruits, and kitchen-ſtuft tron 
grounds within 12 miles diſtance. 

The ſoil of England ſeems to be particularly adapted for rearing timber 
and the plantations of trees round the houſes of noblemen and gentlem?* 


und even of peaſants, are delightful and aſtoniſhing at the ſame tim 


Some have obſerved a decay of that oak timber which anciently formed ti 
vaſt fleets that England put to ſea; but as no public complaints of til 
kind have been heard, it may be ſuppoſed that great ſtores are ſtill in reſerve 
unleſs it may be thought that our ſhip-yards are partly ſupplied from Amt 
rica or the Baltic, | 
As to air, I can add but little to what I have already ſaid concemi 
the climate. In many places it is certainly loaded with vapours wat 
from the Atlantic Ocean by weſterly winds, but they are ventilated © 
winds and forms, ſo that in this reſpe& England is to foreigners, and pt 


ple of delicate conſtitutions, more diſagreeable than unſalubrious. It * 


ENGLAND. 175 
wot, however, be denied, that in England the weather is fo exceſſively ca+ 
rricious, and unfavourable to certain conſtitutions, that many of the inha- 
bitants are obliged to fly to foreign countries, for a renovation of their 
health. Many, eſpecially foreigners, have attributed that remarkable 
elf. diſſatisfaction of the Engliſh, which too often to acts of 
ſuicide, to their air and climate; but however theſe may operate, the 
evil probably lies in the people's manner of living, which 1s more groſs and 


| juxurious, than that of any other nation. 


After what we have obſerved in the Engliſh air, the reader may form 
ome idea of its ſeaſons, which are ſo uncertain, that they admit of no 
teſcription. Spring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, ſucceed each other, 
but in what month their different appearances take place, is very undeter- 
mined, The ſpring begins ſometimes in February, and ſometimes in 
April. In May the face of the country is as often covered with hoary froſt 
z with bloſſoms. The beginning of June is often as cold as the middle 
of December, yet ſometimes the thermometer riſes in that month as high as 
it does in Italy. Even Auguſt has its viciſũtudes of heat and cold, and 
an average September, and next to it October, bid very fair to be the 
two moſt agreeable months in the year. The natives ſometimes experience 
al the four ſeaſons within the compaſs of one day, cold, temperate, hot, 
and mild weather. After ſaying thus much, it would be in vain to attempt 
any farther deſcription of the Engliſh ſeaſons. Their inconſtancy, however, 
ne not attended with the effects that may be naturally apprehended. 
A fortnight, very ſeldom three weeks, generally make up the difference with 
regard to the maturity of the fruits of che earth: and it is generally obſerved, 
that the inhabitants ſeldom ſuffer by a hot ſummer. Even the greateſt irre- 
pularity, and the moſt unfavourable appearances of the ſeaſons, is not, as 
in other countries, attended with famine, and very feldom with ſcarcity. 
Perhaps this, in a great meaſure, may be owing to the vaſt improvements 
of agriculture, for when ſcarcity itſelf has been complained of, it generally, 
if not always proceeded from the exceſſive exportations of grain, on account 
of the drawback, and the profit of the returns. 

In ſpeaking of water, I do not intend to include rivers, brooks, or 
lakes; I mean waters for the common conveniencies of life, and thoſe that 
have mineral qualities. The champain parts of England are generally 
ſupplied with excellent ſprings and fountains, though a diſcerning palate 


may perceive, that they commonly contain ſome mineral impregnation. 


In many high lying parts of the country, the inhabitants are greatly diſtreſt 
for water, and ſupply themſelves by trenches, or MES deep wells. 
The conſtitutions of the Engliſh, and the various diſeaſes to which they 
ve liable, have rendered them extremely inquiſitive after ſalubrious wa- 
ters, for the recovery and preſervation of their health, ſo that England 
contains as many mineral wells, of known efficacy, as perhaps any 
wuntry in the world. The moſt celebrated ate the hot baths of Bath and 
briſtol, in Somerſetſhire, and of Buxton, in Derbyſhire; the mineral 
vaters of Tunbridge, Epſom, Dulwich, Acton, Harrowgate, and Scar- 
borough. Sea water is uſed as commonly as any other for medicinal pur- 
poles, and fo delicate are the tones of the Engliſh fibres, that the patients 
an perceive both in drinking and bathing, a difference between the ſea- 

vater of one coaſt, and that of another, 
Fact OF THE COUNT&Y The induſtry of the Engliſh is, and has 
AND MOUNTAINS. been ſuch as to ſupply the abſence of thoſe 
frogrs which nature has ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon ſome foreigy * 
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196 EN GL AN D. 
nnd in many reſpefts even to exceed them. No nation in the world 
equal the — — pore of England in beautiful ſcenes, The 
variety of high-lands and low-lands, the former gently ſwelling, and bot 
of them forming proſpects equal to the moſt luxuriant imagination, the 
corn and meadow ground, the intermixtures of incloſures and plantations 
the noble ſeats, comfortable houſes, chearful villages, and well-ſtocked 
farms, often riſing in the neighbourhood of populous towns and cities 
decorated with the moſt vivid colours of nature, are inexpreſſible. The 
moſt barren ſpots are not without their verdure, but nothing can give u Wi | 
_ idea of the Engliſh induſtry, than by obſerving that ſome of the - 
beautiful counties in the kingdom, are naturally the moſt barren, but 

rendered fruitful by labour. Upon the whole, it may be ſafely aflirmed, 
that no country in Europe equals England in the beauty of its proſpetts, 
or the opulence of its inhabitants, | | 

Though England is full of delightful riſing grounds, and the moſt en- | 
chanting ſlopes, yet it contains few mountains. The moſt noted are the = 
Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, the 
Cheviot-hills on the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern 
in Worcefterſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the Wrekip in Shropſhire; 
with thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowden in Wales. In general, however, 
Wales, and the northern parts, may be termed mountainous, 

Rivers AND pay The rivers in England add greatly to its 
beauty, as well as its opulence ; the Thames, the nobleſt perhaps in the 
world, riſes on the confluence of Glouceſterſhire, and after receiving the 
many tributary ſtreams of other rivers, it paſſes to Oxford, then by Wal. 
lingford, Reading, Marlow, and Windſor. From thence to Kingſton, 
where formerly it met the tide, which, fince the building of Weſtminſter⸗ 
bridge, is ſaid to flow no higher than Richmond ; from whence it 
flows to London, and after dividing the counties of Kent and Eſſer, 
it widens in its progreſs, till it falls into the ſea at the Nore, from 
whence it 1s navigable for large ſhips to London-bridge; but for a more 
particular deſcription the reader muſt conſult the map. It was formerly a 
matter of reproach to England, among foreigners, that fo capital a nyer 
ſhould have ſo few bridges; thoſe of London and Kingſton (which is of 
wood) being the only two it had from the Nore, to the laſt mentioned 
place, for many ages. This inconveniency was in ſome meaſure bwing 10 wt 
the dearneſs of materials for building ftone bridges; but perhaps more to 
the fondneſs which the Engliſh, in former days, had for water carnage, 
and the encouragement 0 navigation, The vaſt increaſe of riches, . 
commerce, and inland trade, are now multiplying bridges, and ſome Por 
think the world cannot parallel for commodiouſneſs, architecture, and WW, 
workmanſhip, thoſe lately erected at Weſtminſter, and Black Friars. 
Putney, Kew, and Hampton-court, have now bridges likewiſe over the 
Thames, and others are projecting by public ſpirited proprietors of the 
grounds on both ſides, f 

The river Medway, which riſes near Tunbridge, falls into the mouth 
of the Thames at Sheerneſs, and is navigable for the largeſt ſhips as far ® 
Chatham, where the men of war are laid up. The Severn, reckoned the dh 
ſecond river for importance in England, and the firſt for rapidity, riſe 
at Plinlimmon-hill in North Wales; becomes navigable at Welc 
Pool; runs eaſt to Shrewſbury; then turning ſouth, viſits Bridgenortd, 
Worceſter, and Tewkeſbury, where it receives the Upper Avon; after ber 


having paſſed Glouceſter, it takes a ſouth-weſt direction; is near 1 
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uth increaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and di 


177 
itſelf into the 


d;itol-Channel, near King-road; and there the great ſhips, which cannot 
t up to Briſtol, lie, The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of Staffordſhire, | 


End running ſouth-eaſt by Newcaſtle · under line, divides that county into 
o parts; then turning north-eaſt on the confines of Derbyſhire, viſits 
attingham, running the whole length of that county to Lincolnſhire, 
d being joined by the Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers towards the mouth, 


name of the Humber, falling into the ſea ſouth-eaſt of 


Hull, 
The other principal rivers in England, are the Ouſe (which is a Gaelic 
ad ſignifying water in general) which falls into the Humber, after re- 
ring the water of many other rivers. Another Ouſe riſes in Bucks, and 
il into the ſea near Lynn in Norfolk. The Tine runs from weſt to eaſt 
trough Northumberland, and falls into the German ſea at Tinmouth be- 
ww Newcaſtle. The Tees runs from welt to eaſt, dividing Durham f 
Yorkſhire, and falls into the German ſea below Stockton. The Tw. 
ans from weſt to eaſt on the borders of Scotland, and falls into the Ger- 
un ſea at Berwick. The Eden runs from ſouth to north through Weſt- 
vreland and Cumberland, and paſſing by Carliſle, falls into Solway 
nth below that city. The Lower Avon runs weſt through Wiltſhire to 
ah, and then dividiag Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to 
nto!, falling into the mouth of the Severn below that city. The Der- 
eat, which runs from eaſt to weſt through Cumberland, and aſſing by 
ockermouth, falls into the Iriſh ſea a little below. The Ribble, whi 
ins from eaſt to weſt through Lancaſhire, and paſſing by Preſton, diſ- 
barges ĩtſcif into the Iriſh ſea. The Merſey, which runs from the ſouth- 
| to the north-weſt through Cheſhire, and then dividing Cheſhire from 
\caſhire, paſſes by Liverpool, and falls into the Iriſh fea a little below 
at town ; and the Dee riſes in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Che- 
ure, falling into the Iriſh channel below. Cheſter. 
The lakes of England are but few, though it is plain from hiſtory and 
Mquity, and indeed, in ſome places from the face of the country, that 
eres and fens have been very frequent in England, till drained and 
paverted into arable land by induſtry. The chief lakes now remaining, are 
dam mere, Wittleſea mere, and Ramſay mere, in the iſle of Ely, in 
8 All theſe meres in a rainy ſeaſon are overflowed, and 
m a lake of 40 or 50 miles in circumference. Winander mere hes in 
Fetmoreland, and ſmall lakes in Lancaſhire, go by the name of 
went waters. 4 | 
foxzsTs.] The firſt Norman kings of England, 22 litical 
poles, that they might the more offectually enſlave their new 3 
K partly from the wantonneſs of power, converted immenſe tracts of 
purd into foreſts, for the benefit of hunting, and theſe were governed 
kus peculiar to themſelves, ſo that it was neceſſary, about the time of 
ung the Magna Charta, to form them into a ſort of code, called the foreſt- 
and juſtices in Eyre, ſo called from their fitting in the open air, were 
pponted to ſee them obſerved, By degrees thoſe vaſt tracts were disforeſted, 
«the chief foreſts, properly ſo called, remaining out of no fewer than 6g, 
hoſe of Windſor, New Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, and Sherwood 
ri. Thoſe foreſts produced formerly great quantities of excellent 
K, elm, aſh, and beech, beſides walnut-trees, poplar, maple, and 
er Kinds of wood. In ancient one England contained large . 
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4 I not foreſts of cheſnut-trees, which exceeded all other kinds of tine 7 
4 | for the purpoſes of building, as appears from many great houſes ſill gz 6 
ing, in which the cheſnut beams and roofs remain ſtill freſh and ung, 6 
| cayed, though ſome of them above 600 years old. Po 
. — AND MINERALS.] Among the minerals, the tin mines i 4 

| Cornwall deſervedly take the lead. They were known to the Greeks ui... 
jy Phenicians, the latter 332 ſome ages before that of the Chriſta ki 
| Era; and ſince the Engliſh have found the method of manufacturing the 'e 


tin into plates, and white iron, they are of immenſe benefit to the natin 
fi An ore called Mundie is found in the beds of tin, which was very lu 1. 
regarded, till about 60 years ago, Sir Gilbert Clark diſcovered the at i a. 
manufacturing it, and it is ſaid now to bring in 150,000 1. a year, | 
| to equal in goodneſs the beſt Spaniſh copper, yielding a proportion: 
t . uantity of Japis caliminaris for making braſs. Thoſe tin- works are un 
it fer peculiar regulations, by what are called the ſtannary laws, and i ;.; 
"| miners have parliaments and privileges of their own, which are in force Wl, 
1 this time. The number of Corniſh miners alone are ſaid to amount g 
100, ooo. Some gold has likewiſe been diſcovered in Cornwall, aud Nei 
Engliſh lead is impregnated with filver. The Engiiſh coined filver is in 
ticularly known by roſes, and that of Wales by that prince's cap of de 


thers.- | Devonſhire, and other counties of England, produces marble, i 
the beſt kind, which reſembles Egyptian granite, is exceflively hard rn 
work. Quarries of freeſtone are found in many places. Northumbeta g 


and Cheſhire yield allum and ſalt pits. The Engliſh fullers earth is Me 
0 ſuch infinite conſequence to the cloathing trade, that its exportation WW, : 
3 prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties. Pit and fea coal is found in mul. 
| * counties of England, but the city of London, to encourage the nurſen WM, 
ſeamen, is chiefly ſupplied from the pits of Northumberland, and ir 
biſhopric of Durham. The cargoes are ſhipped at Newcaſtle and Small... 
land, and the exportation of coals to other countries, is a valuable aride 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- } This is fo copious an d dar 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND exten and ſuch improvements have it 
made in gardening and agriculture, ever ſince the beſt printed accounts ine 
have had of both, that mach muſt be left to the reader's own obſervation in d 
experience, I have already touched, in treating on the ſoil, upon in a 
corn-trade of England, but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty Lond 
cerning the quantities of wheat, barley, rye, peas, beans, vetches, nd 
and other horſe grain growing in the kingdom. Excellent inſtitutions ue. 
the improvement of agriculture, are now common in England, and bor! 
members are ſo public ſpirited as to print periodical accounts of their MM 
coveries and experiments, which ſerve to ſhew that both agriculture bot 
gardening can admit to be carried to a much higher ſtate of perfect non 
than they are in at preſent. Honey and ſaffron are natives of Engla Prove 


It is almoſt needleſs to mention to the moſt uninformed reader, in Wi I. 
plenty the moſt excellent fruits, apples, pears, plums, cherries, peach feec: 
apricots, nectarines, currants, gooſeberries, raſberries, and other ho laye 


lane productions, grow here, and what vaſt quantities of cyder, hand. 
metheglin, and the like liquors, are made in ſome counties. The tn; 
— lope; and made of proper apples, and in a particular manner dog, 
often preferred, by judicious palates, to French white wine. It 5 r 
enough to mention thoſe improvements, did we not obſerve that the t: 
tives of England have made the different fruits of all the werld then land 
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6metimes by ſimple culture, but often by hot beds, and dther means of 
forcing nature. The Engliſh ' pine-apples are delicious, and now plenti- 
ful. The ſame may be ſaid of other natives of the Eaſt and Weſt ladies, 
perla, and Turkey. The Engliſh grapes are pleaſing to the taſte, but 
their lavour is not exalted —_ or making of wine, and indeed wet 
weather injures the flavour of all the other fine fruits raiſed here. Our 
kitchen gardens abound with all ſorts of greens, roots, and ſallads, in 


| worts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney-beans, ſpinage, beets, lettuce, cel- 
, endive, turnips, carrots, potatoes, muſhrooms, leeks, onions and 
hallots. * | 

Woad for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bedfordſhire, as hemp and 
fax is in other counties. In nothing, however, have the Engliſh been 
more ſucceſsful, than in the cultivation of clover, cinquefoil, trefoil, 
intfoin, lucern, and other meliorating graſſes for the foil. It belongs 
(0 a botaniſt to recount the various kinds of uſeful and ſalutary herbs, 
ſhrubs and roots, that grow in different parts of England. The foil of 
Kent, Eſſex, Surry, and Hampſhire, is moſt favourable to the difficult 
and tender culture of hops, which is now become a very conſiderable arti- 
cle of trade. | 

With regard to animal productions, I ſhall begin with the quadrupeds. 
The Engliſh oxen are 5s and fat, but — prefer for Judt de 
ſmaller breed of the Scotch, and the Welſh cattle, after grazing in Eng- 
liſh paſtures, The Engliſh horſes, upon the whole, are the belt of any 
u the world, whether we regard their ſpirit, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or doci- 
lity. Incredible have been the pains taken by all ranks, from the monarch 
down to the peaſant, for improving the breed of this favourite and noble 
animal, and the ſucceſs has been anſwerable, for they now unite all the 
qualities and beauties of the Indian, Perfian, Arabian, Spaniſh, and 
ther foreign horſes. It is no uncommon thing for an Engliſh horſe, 
mare, or gelding, though not of the race kind, to run above 20 miles 
vithin the hour, and they have been known to do it in a carriage. The 
nefiſtible ſpirit and weight of the Engliſh cavalry, renders them the beſt 
in the world in war: and an Engliſh hunter will perform incredible things 
ta fox or ſtag-chace. Thoſe which draw the equipages on the ſtreets of 
London, are particularly beautiful, and a ſet often coſts 1000l. a ſtronger 
ad a heavier breed is employed for other draughts. I muſt not omit that 
the exportation of horſes to France, and other countries, where they ſell 
for large prices, has of late become a conſiderable article of commerce. 
Itis hard to ſay how far this traffic with our natural enemies is allowable, 
but there is certainly leſs danger attending it, as the animals are com- 
monly gelded. The breed of affes and mules begin likewiſe to be im- 
proved and encouraged in England. 

The Engliſh ſheep are of two kinds, thoſe that are valuable for their 
leece, and thoſe that are proper for the table. The former are very 
lage, and their fleeces conſtitute the original ſtaple commodity of Eug- 
land, I have been eredibly informed, that in ſome counties the inhabi- 
ants are as curious in their breed of rams, as in thoſe of their horſes and 
Gps, and that in Lincolnſhire, particularly, it is no uncommon thing 
tor one of thoſe animals to ſell for 301. It muſt, however, be owned, 
that thoſe large fat ſheep are very raak eating. It is thought that in Eng- 
ad twelve millions of fleeces are ſhorn annually, which at a medium 
24. 2 fleece, makes 1,200,000 l. It is ſuppoſed, however, that by 2 

M2 | - 


rfetion, ſuch as artichokes, aſparagus, caulitlowers, cabbage, cole- 
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countries (and are needleſs to be enumerated here) for the field, as wel 
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fall of the value of the fleeces, a fourth part of this ſum ought to be 4, 
ducted at The other kind of ſheep, which are fed upon tþ 
downs, as thoſe of Banſtead, Bagſhot-heath, and Devonſhire, wher 
they have, What the farmers call, a ſhort bite, is little, if at all, inſeno 
in flavour and ſweetneſs to veniſon. 

The Engliſh maſtiffs and bulldogs, are the ſtrongeſt and fiereeſt of ty 
canine ſpecies in the world, but either from the change of ſoil, or fre. i ® 
ing, they degenerate in foreign climates, James I. of England, by wy Wil " 
of experiment, turned out two Engliſh bulldogs, upon one of his mot 
terrible lions in the tower, and they laid him on his back. The matis i ® 
however, is the preferable creature, having all the courage of the bulldoy, Wi ©! 


- without its ferocity, and he is 33 diſttnguiſhed for his fidelity ad 


docility. All the different ſpecies of dogs, which abound in othe 
as domeſtic uſes, are to be found in England. 

What I have obſerved of the degeneracy of the Engliſh dogs in foreign Wil l 
countries, is applicable to the Engli e-cocks, which afford mug WF 
barbarous diverſion to our ſportſmen. The courage and ferocity of that 
birds is aſtoniſhing, and one of the true breed never leaves the pit dm WF 
without victory. The proprietors and feeders of this generous animal, ar 
likewiſe extremely curious as to his blood and pedigree. 

Tame fowls are pretty much the ſame in England, as in other coun- th 
tries; turkies, peacocks, common poultry, ſuch as cocks, pullets, u * 
ns, geeſe, ſwans, ducks, and tame pigeons. The wild fort are bu * 
tards, wild geeſe wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plover, pheafants, pe 
tridges, cocks in the ſeaſon, growſe, quail, lanrail, ſnipe, wood. 
pigeons, hawks of different kinds, kites, owls, herons, crows, rooks » 
ravens, magpies, jackdaws and jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, - nightin- Wi * 
pales, gold-finches, linnets, larks, and a great variety of ſmall birds oe 
iculacly canary birds, which breed in England. The wheat-exru 
2 preferred to the ortolan, for the delicacy of its fleſh and fl * 
vour, and is peculiar to 1 | F 

Few countries are better ſupplied than England with river and ſea- A i © 
Her rivers and ponds contain — of ſalmon, trouts, eels, pike, perch, rin 
ſmelts, carp, tench, barble, gudgeons, roach, dace, mullet, brean, * 
plaice, flounders, and craw-fiſh, beſides a delicate lake fiſh, called cha bi 
which is found in ſome freſh water lakes of Wales and Cumberland, and heh 
as ſome ſay no where elſe, The ſea-fiſh are cod, mackarel, haddock hi 
whiting, herrings, pilchards, ſkaite, foles. The John Dory, found ts 1 
wards the weſtern coaſt, is reckoned a great delicacy, as is the red mullet. WW - 
Several other fiſh are found on the _ coaſts, As to 3 22 * 
chiefly oyſters, the propagation of which, upon their r banks, . 

— a oe 8 crabs, nd Rubs Tad eſcallops ma 
one of the moſt delicious of ſhell-fiſhes, cockles, wilks, or periwinkles, f c 
and muſcles,. with many other ſmall ſhell-fiſh, abound in the Engliſh ſea 8... 
The whales chiefly viſit the northern coaſt, but great numbers of po- e 
ſes and ſeals appear in the channel. After all, the Engliſh have bee gi... 
perhaps, with great juſtice, accuſed of not paying proper attention # gn 
their fiſheries, which are confined to a few inconſiderable towns in te c 
weſt of England. The beſt fiſh that comes to the tables of the great mp we, 
London, are ſold by the Dutch to Engliſh boats, and that induſin- k 
ous people even take them upon the Engliſh coaſts. Great attention, "8 .c... 
is true, has been paid within theſe 30 years paſt, by the Engliſh, to this 

important concern. Many public ſpirited noblemen, an m—_ 
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ſormed themſelves into a company for carrying on a Britiſh fiſhery. | 
ſums were ſubſcribed, and paid with — generality: Buſſes and 
other veſſels were built, and the moſt pleaſing proſpects of ſucceſs pre- 
ſented themſelves to the pm They were, however, unaccountably: 
diſappointed, though it is to ſay from what cauſe, unleſs it was, that; 
the price of Engliſh labour was too dear for bringing the commodity to 
market, upon the ſame terms as the Dutch, whoſe herrings were actually 
ſurpaſſed in the curing by the Britiſh,  - | 

With regard to reptiles, ſuch as adders, vipers, ſnakes, and worms, 
and inſets, ſuch as ants, guats, waſps, and flies, England is pretty much» 
upon a par with the reſt of Europe, and the difference, if any, 
more proper for natural hiſtory, geography. | 

PopULATION, INHABITANTS, Max- 1 The exemption. of the 

ves, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. J Engliſh conſtitution, from 
the deſpotic powers exerciſed in foreign nations, not excepting repub- 
lies, is one great reaſon why it is very difficult to aſcertain the number 
inhabitants in England, and yet it is certain that this might occaſionally 
be done, by parliament, without any violation of public liberty. Wi 
to political calculations, they muſt be very fallible, When applied 
to England. The prodigious influx of foreigners, who ſettle in the na- 
tion, the evacuations of inhabitants to America, their return from thence, 
the vaſt numbers of hands nw in ſhipping, and the late demand of 
men for the Eaſt Indies, and for ſettling our new conqueſts, are all of 
them matters that render any calculation extremely precarious. Upon, 
the whole, I am apt to think that England is more populous, than the eſ- 
timators of her inhabitants are willing to allow. The late war, which 
broke out with France and Spain, annually employed above 200,000 Eng- 
lihmen, excluſive of Scotch and Iriſh, by ſea and land, and in its pro- 
grels carried off, by various means, very near that number. The de- 
cay of population was indeed ſenſibly felt, but not in compariſon to what 
it was during the wars in queen Anne's reign, though not half of the num- 
bers were then employed in the ſea and land ſervice. Great-Britain in- 
deed was obliged to furniſh 1 contingents of men to the confederate 
army, yet not above half of were her own ſubjects. I mention 
thoſe conjeCtures, partly on the ſtrength of the public accounts, and partly 
from undiſputed facts, which ſome now alive may remember, as the no- 
bility, and even miniſters of ſtate, often had their ſervants preſſed from 
dehind their coaches, to ſupply the ſea and land-ſervice, an expedient to 
wiich we were not reduced in the late war. 

At the ſame time I am not of opinion, that 72 is at preſent na- 
turally more populous, than it was in the reign of Charles I. though ſhe 
s accidentally ſo, The Engliſh, of former ages, were ſtrangers to the 
exceſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and other modes of living, that are 
deſtruktive of propagation. On. the other hand, the vaſt quantities of 
cultivated land, 
been favourable to ma „though upon an average, perhaps, a mar- 
Med couple has not ſuch a numerous progeny now, as formerly. I will 
ke the liberty to make another obſervation, which falls within the 
©pnizance of almoſt every man, and that is the incre lible increaſe of 
reign names upon our pariſh books, and public liſts, compared to what 
they were even in the reign of George I. 

after what has been premiſed, it would be preſumptuous to pretend to 
aertzin the number of * in England Wales, but in my 

| 3 - own 


s in — — ſince thoſe times, undoubtedly muſt have 
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own private opinion, there cannot be fewer than ſeven millions, an; WM che 
that they are daily encrcafing. The fallibility of political calculation, Wi lar 
appears in a very ſtriking light in thoſe of the population of London, En 
becauſe it is impoſſible to fix it upon any of the known rules or proper. Wil mo 
tions of births and burials. Caleulawes (One been not only miſtaken is 
applying thoſe rules to London, and, as they are called, the bills of WM tho 
mortality, but even in topical matters, becauſe about 100,000 inhabitunts, Wh did 
at the very gates of London, do not lie within the bills of mortality. the 

Engliſhmen, in their perſons, are generally well-fized, regularly fe; Wi «nd 
tured, commonly fair, rather than otherwiſe, and florid in their c. tha 
plexions. It is, however, to be preſumed, that the vaſt numbers of . but 
reigners that are intermingled and intermarried with the natives, hu ful, 
| 9947 a caſt to their perſons and complexions, different from thoſe ꝗ ran 

eir anceſtors, 150 years ago. The women, in their ſhapes, features, Wh n*! 
and complexion, appear ſo graceful and lovely, that England may E pe 
termed the native country of female beauty; and it has been alſo obſerved, üg. 
that the women of Lancaſhire and ſome other counties, diſplay a manife i trac 
ſuperiority in theſe reſpects. But beſides the external graces fo peculiar u dae 
the women in England, they are ſtill more to be valued for their prudent 
behaviour, thorough cleanlineſs, and a tender affeRion for their huſband 
and children. Of all people in the world the Engliſh keep themſelves te 
moſt cleanly. Their nerves are fo delicate, that people of both ſexes ar 


ſometimes forcibly, nay mortally affected by imagination, inſomuc,W8# F 
that before the practice of inoculation for the 2 took place, M buß 
was thought improper to mention that loathſome diſeaſe, by its true nam le; 
In any polite — ſerv: 
This over ſenſibility is one of the ſources of thoſe oddities, which i de 
ſtrongly characteriſe the Engliſh nation. An apprehenſion of dying a b 
gar, often kills them in the midſt of plenty and proſperity. They ne 
nify the ſlighteſt —_— into realities, and bring the moſt diſtant du = 
gers immediately home to themſelves ; and yet when real danger Mi de 
proaches, no people face it with greater reſolution, or conſtancy of ni ©! 
A groundleſs paragraph, in a news- paper, has been known to affect nay er 
ſocks, and conſequently public credit, to a conſiderable degree, and thet take 
credulity goes fo far, that England may be termed the paradiſe of quai bra 
and empirics, in all arts and profeſſions. In ſhort, the Engliſh feel, 2. 
it really exiſted, every evil in mind, body, and eſtate, which they f © * 
in their imagination. At particular intervals, they are fenfible of 1 en 
abſurdity, and run into a contrary extreme, ſtriving to baniſh it by di ball. 
pation, riot, intemperance, and diverſions. They are fond, for the u e 
reaſon, of clubs, and convivial aſſociations, and when theſe are kg of d 
within the bounds of temperance and moderation, they prove the belt coy © a 
for thoſe mental evils, which are ſo peculiar to the Engliſh, that fg 7 
ers have pronounced them to be national. | by th 

The ſame obſervations hold with regard to the higher orders of li ſexes 
which muſt be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable chan! -ad 
fince the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, eſpecially of late years. I E 
Engliſh nobility and gentry, of great fortunes, now aſſimilate their mal — 
ners to thoſe of foreigners, with whom they cultivate a more frequent! 1 
tercourſe than their forefathers did. They do not now travel only 35 | E 
pils, to bring home the vices of the countries they viſit, under the tuiii — 
perhaps, of a deſpicable pedant, or family dependant. They tar uy 


the purpoſes of ſociety, and at the more advarted ages of life, : 
A ' 
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jag are mature, and, their paſſions regulated. This has en- 
ſocie 


ty in England, which foreigners now viſit as commonly as 


their 
f | 
toeliſhmen viſited them, and the effects of the intercourſe become daily 


more viſible, eſpecially as it is not now, as formerly, conſined to one ſex. 
Such of the * noblemen and gentlemen, as do not ſtrike into 


thoſe high walks of life, affect rather what we call a ſnug, than a ſplen- 
did way of living. They ſtudy and underſtand better than any people in 
the world, conveniency in their houſes, gardens, equipages and eſtates, 
and they ſpare no coſt to purchaſe it. It has, however, been obſerved, 
that this turn renders them leſs communicative than they ought to be, 
but, on the other hand, the few connections they form, are ſincere, chear- 
ful, and indiſſoluble. The like habits deſcend pretty far into the lower 
ranks, and are often diſcernible among tradeſmen. This love of ſnug- 
nefs and conveniency,. may be called the ruling paſſion of the Englith 
people, and is the ultimate end of all their application, labours and fa- 
tigues, which are incredible. A good œconomiſt, with a briſk run of 
trade, is generally, when turned of 50, in a condition to retire from bu- 
neſs, that is, either to purchaſe an eſtate, or to ſettle his money in the 
funds, He then commonly reſides in a comfortable houſe in che country, 
ofren his native county, buys a good gelding, wears a laced hat, and ex- 
peas to be treated on the footing of a gentleman 3 his tile of living, 
however, being always judiciouſly ſuited to his circumſtances. ad 

Few people in the world know better than tradeſmen, and men of 
buſineſs, in England, how to pay their court to their cuſtomers, and em- 
ployers, nay even by bribes, and ſometimes becoming tributary to their 
ſervants, Thoſe arts they conſider only as the means of acquiring that 


independence, the pride of which too commonly leads them into a con- 


mary extreme, even that of thinking themſelves under no obligation from 
the rules of decency, duty, and ſubordination. This carries them to 
that petulance, which is ſo offenſive to ſtrangers, and though encouraged 
through the want of education, has its root in the nobleſt of principles, 
badly underſtood, I mean that right which the laws of England give to 
every man over his own property. The ſame laws, at the ſame time, 
take no cognizance of the abuſe of liberty, if not carried into an actual 
breach of the peace, ſo that every Engliſhman has a copious range for 
upuniſhed ill- manners, and unprovoked inſolence. This licentiouſneſs, 
er abuſe of freedom, is carried in England to an aſtoniſhing height, and 
kems to be epidemical. It is the only public evil, that inſtead of loſing, 
gathers ſtrength, and what is to be lamented, its violence is always in 
proportion to the mildneſs of the government, and its- cautious execution 
of the laws, ſo that it may be properly conſidered as a mode of that riot» 
cus diſſipation I have already mentioned. 
| The over ſenſibility of the Engliſh, is diſcovered in nothing more than 
in the vaſt ſubſcriptions for public charities, raiſed by all degrees of both 
ſexes. An Engliſhman feels all the pains which a fellow creature ſuffers, 
and poor and miſerable objects are relieved in England with a liberality 
that ſome time or other may prove injurious to induſtry, becauſe it takes 
from the lower ranks the uſual motives of labour, that they may ſave 
ſomewhat for themſelves and families, againſt the days of pain or ſickneſs. 
lhe very people who contribute to thoſe collections, are aſſeſſed in pro- 
poruon to their property for their parochial poor, who have a legal de- 
and for a maintenance, inſomuch that there can be no beggar in Eng- 
kad but through choice or indolence ; and upwards of three millions ſter- 
M 4 ; ling 
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is ſaid to be collected yearly in this country for charitable purpoſe, ud 
125 inſtitutions however of extra- parochial infirmaries, hoſpitals, and te hin 
g like, are in ſome caſes reprehenſible. The vaſt ſums beſtowed in building tion 
them, the contracts made by their governors, and even the election d the 


1 phyſicians, who thereby acquire credit, which is the ſame as profit, en aft 
+ ores heats and cabals, which are very different from the purpoſes o rag 
+ diſin charity, owing to the violent attachments and prepoſleſſom N wit 
1 of friends, and too often even to party conſiderations, kne 
|: Notwithſtanding thoſe noble provifions which would baniſh gen 
| 


i} from any other country, the ſtreets of London, and the highways of Eng. vie 
(| land, abound with objects of diſtreſs, who beg in defiance of the laws, WY pre! 
-which render the practice ſeverely puniſhable. This is owing to the BR Mr 
manner in which the common people live, who conſider the food to hin 


* uneatable, which in other countries would be thought luxurious. did 
* The Engliſh, though iraſcible, are the moſt placable people in the Wi of 
i world, and will often ſacrifice part of their intereſt rather than proceed I dr 


to extremity, They are eaſily prevailed upon to forgive by ſubmiſion, WY mis 
| and they carry this lenity too far, by accepting of profeſſions of ſorry cen 
| publiſhed in advertiſements by thoſe who offend them, and who ſeldom nit 
1 are ſincere; nay, often laugh at the eaſineſs of their proſecutors, for dil. - 
miſſing them ſo gently. The unſuſpecting nature of the Engliſh, and d 
ax their honeſt open manners, eſpecially of thoſe in the mercantile way, in 
it render them dupes in ſeveral —— They attend to projectors, and no Wl ph! 
"7 ſcheme is ſo ridiculons that will not find abettors in England. They de 
1 liſten to the voice of misfortunes in trade, whether real or pretended, Wi of: 
deſerved or accidental, and generouſly contribute to the relief of the Wi tha 
1 parties even by replacing them, often in a more creditable condition than Wh can 
1 ever. The loweſt bred of the Engliſh, are capable of thoſe and the lh the 
4 nerous actions, but they often make an oſtentatious diſplay of their o i*c 
merits, which diminiſhes their value. There is among the Engliſh of all the 

ranks, a moſt unpardonable preference given to wealth, over all other cid 
conſiderations. Riches, both in public and private, compenſate for the l 

abſence of every good quality. This offenſive failing ariſes partly from WW =: 

the democratical part of their conſtitution, which makes the pofſeflion of Wi but 

property a qualification for the legiſlature, and almoſt every other ſpecies Wh =": 

of magiſtracy, government, honours, and diſtinctions, ren 

The ſame attention to property operates in many other ſhapes among N le 

the lower claſſes, who think it gives them a right to be rude and dilre- n 

| of all about them, nor are the higher orders exempt from the lay 
| e failing. The ſame principle often influences their exterior appear- In 
ances. Noblemen of the firſt rank have been often ſeen laying bets with Wi '*% 
| butchers and coblers at horſe-races and boxing-matches. Gentlemen and 
merchants of vaſt property are not to be diſtinguiſhed either by their drels Nr 
or converſation from the meaneſt of their ſervants, and a wager offered W Wh ©) 
be ſtaked in ready money againſt a pennyleſs antagoniſt, is generally a Wi 't 
deciſive argument in public company. | * 
An Engliſhman of thorough education and reading, is the moſt accom- Wh * 
pn gentleman in the world, and underſtands arts and ſciences the bel. 


e is however ſhy and retentive in his communications even to diſguſt, nc 
and a man may be in company with kim for months without diſcovering * 
e 


that he knows any thing beyond the verge of a farm yard, or above the | 
—_ of a horſe jockey. This unamiable coldneſs is fo far from being 2) 
anected, that it is a part of their natural conititution. Living * an. 

an 
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genius meets with very little „even from the firſt rate ef Eng- 
4 and it is not unuſual for them to throw aſide the beſt produc- 
tions of literature, if they are not acquainted with the author. While 
he tate diſtinction of Whig and Tory ſubſiſted, the heads of each party 
afeted to patronize men of literary abilities, but the pecuniary encou- 
ngements given them were but very moderate, and the very few who met 
with preferment in the ftate, 3 have earned them by a competent 
knowledge of buſineſs, and that pliability which the dependents in office 
generally poſſeſs. We ſcarce have an inſtance even in the munificent 
reign of queen Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who owed» fo much to the 
preſs, of a man of _ being, as ſuch, made eaſy in his circumſtances, 
Mr. Addiſon had about 300 J. a year of the public money to aſſiſt him 
in his travels, and Mr. Pope though a Roman catholic was offered, but 
did not accept of, the like penſion from Mr. Craggs, the whig ſecretary 
of ſtate, when it was remarked that his tory friend and companion the 
earl of Oxford, when ſole miniſter, did nothing for him, but bewail his 
misfortune in being a papiſt. This reproach upon governmental munifi- 


cence is now wearing off under the patronage ot his majeſty and his 


miniſters. | 

The unevenneſs of the Engliſh in their converſation is very remark- 
able: ſometimes it is delicate, ſprightly, and replete with true wit; ſome- 
times it is ſolid, ingenious, hs | argumentative ; ſometimes it is cold and 
phlegmatic, and borders upon diſguſt, and all in the fame perſon. In 
their convivial meetings they are generally noiſy, and their wit 1s often 


oßenſive, while the loudeſt are the moſt applauded. Courage is a quality 


that ſeems to be congenial to the Engliſh nation. Boys, before th 
can ſpeak, diſcover that they know the proper guards in boxing wi 
their fiſts ; a quality that perhaps is peculiar to the Engliſh, and is 
ſeconded by a ſtrength of arm that few other people can exert, This gives 
the Engliſh ſoldiers an infinite ſuperiority in all battles that are to be de- 
cided by the bayonet ſcrewed upon the muſket. The Engliſh courage has 
likewiſe the property, under able commanders, of being equally, paſſive 
u active. Their ſoldiers will keep up their fire in the mouth of danger, 
but when they deliver it, it has a dreadful effect upon their enemies; 
and in naval engagements they are unequalled. The Engliſh are not 
remarkable for invention, though they are for their improvements upon 
the inventions of others, and in the mechanical arts, they excel all nations 
in the world. The intenſe application which an Engliſhman gives to a 
favourite ſtudy is incredible, and, as it were, abſorbs all his other ideas. 
creates the numerous inſtances of mental abſences that are to be 
found in the nation. | | 
All I have ſaid concerning the Engliſh, is to be underſtood of them in 
general, as they are at preſent, for it is not to be diſſembled that every 
Gy produces ſtrong indications of great alterations in their manners. 
The vaſt fortunes made during the late and the preceding wars, the im- 
nenſe acquiſitions of territory by peace, and above all amazing en- 
teaſe of territorial as well as commercial property in the Eaſt Indies, 
bare introduced a ſpecies of people among the Engliſh, who have become 
nch without induſtry, and by diminiſhing the value of gold and filver 


have created a new ſyſtem of finances in the nation. Time alone can 


ben the event: Hitherto the conſequences ſeem to have been unfavour- 
ale, as it has introduced among the commercial ranks a ſpirit of luxury 
und gaming that is attended with the moſt fatal effects, and an emula- 
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equally inhuman, as the ſhews of gladiators in Rome, are now prohibited 
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tion among merchants and traders of all kinds, to equal, or ſurpaſs th 
nobility and the courtiers, The plain frugal manners of men ** 
which prevailed fo lately as the acceſſion of the preſent family to the 
crown, are now diſregarded for taſteleſs extravagance in dreſs and equi- 
page, and the moſt expenſive amuſements and diverſions, - not only in the 
capital, but all over the trading towns of the kingdom. | 
Even the cuſtoms of the Engliſh have, ſince the beginning of this cen. 
tury, undergone an almoſt total alteration, Their antient hoſpitaliy 


ſubſiſts but in few places in the country, or is revived only upon elee. 


tioneering occahons. Many of their favourite diverſions are now diſuſed, 
Thoſe remaining are operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and ſome. 
times maſquerades in or near London; but concerts of muſic, and cut 
and dancing aſſemblies are common all over the kingdom. I have a'ready 
mentioned ſtag and fox hunting and horſe- races, of which the Engliſ d 
all denominations are fond, even to infatuation. Somewhat however may 
be offered by way. of apology for thoſe diverſions : The intenſe application 
which the Engliſh give to Lukneſs, their ſedentary lives, and luxuriow 
diet require exerciſe, and ſome think that their excellent breed of horte 
is encreaſed and improved by thoſe amuſements. The Engliſh are remark 
ably cool, both in loſing and winning at play, but the former is often 
attended with acts of ſuicide. An Engliſhman will rather murder hin- 
ſelf than bring a ſharper, who he knows has fleeced him, to condign 
3 even though warranted by law. Next to horſe- racing, and 

unting, cock-fighting, to the reproach of the nation, is a favourite 
diverſion, among the great, as well as the vulgar. Multitudes of both 
aſſemble round the pit, at one of thoſe matches, and enjoy the pangs and 
death of the generous animal, every ſpectator being ey mp in a bet, 
ſometimes of high ſums. The athletic diverſion of cricket is ſlill kept up 
in the ſouthern and weſtern parts of England, and is ſometimes praiſed 
by people of the higheſt _—_ It is performed by a perſon who wich 
clumſy wooden bat, defends a wicket raiſed of two {lender ſticks, vid 
one acroſs, which is attacked by another perſon, who endeavours to beat 
it down with a hard leather ball, from a certain ſtand. The farther tht 
diſtance is to which the ball is driven, the oftener the defender is able u 
run between the wicket and the ſtand. This is called gaining ſo many 
notches, and he who gets the moſt is the victor. Many other paſtime 
are common in England, ſome of them of a very robuſt nature, ſuch 4 
cudgelling, wreſtling, bowls, ſkittles, quoits, and priſon-baſe ; not i 
mention A foot, and aſs- races, dancing, puppet-ſhews, Mif 

arlands, and above all, ringing of bells, a ſpecies of muſic, which be 
Fn liſh boaſt they have brought into an art. The barbarous diverhon 
of boxing and prize-fighting, which were as frequent in England, auf 


and all places of public diverſions, excepting the royal theatres, are unde 
regulations by act of parliament. Other diverſions, which are comma 
to other countries, ſuch as tennis, fives, billiards, cards, ſwimming, ag 
ling, fowling, courſing, and the like, are familiar to the Engliſh. 149 
kinds, and thoſe highly laudable, are perhaps peculiar to them, and thel 
are rowing and Hailin The latter, if not introduced, was patrone 
and encouraged, by his preſent majeſty's father, the late prince of Was 
and may be conſidered as a national improvement. The Engliſh 45 
exceſſively fond of ſkaiting, in which, however, they are not very exp" 

but they are adventurous 1n it often to the danger and loſs of their 1 
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e game acts have taken from the common people a great fund of diver- 
on, though without anſwering the purpoſes of the rich, for the farmers, 
4 the country people, deſtroy the game in their nets, which they dare 


the Engliſh, has been conſidered in various lights. 

Dakss.] In the dreſs of both ſexes, before the preſent reign of George 
Il. they followed the French; but that of the military officers partook 
{ the German, in compliment to his late majeſty. The Engliſh, at 
reſent, bid fair to be the dictators of dreſs to the French themſelves, at 


Lift with regard to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire. People 


quality and fortune, of both ſexes, appear on high occaſions, in cloth 
f gold and filver, the richeſt brocades, ſattins, filks, and velvets, both 
bwered and plain, and it is to the honour of the court, that the fore! 

nanufaftures of all thoſe are diſcouraged. Some of thoſe rich ſtuffs are 


kid to be brought to as pou perfection in England, as they are in France, 
a any other nation. 


he quantities of jewels that appear on public 
ccaſions are incredible, eſpecially fince the vaſt acquiſitions of the Eng- 
in in the Eaſt-Indies. The ſame nobility, and perſons of diſtinction, on 
«dinary occaſions, dreſs like creditable citizens, that is, neat, clean, and 
plain, in the fineſt cloth, and the beſt of linen. The full dreſs of a clergyman 
conſiſts of his gown, caffock, ſcarf, beaver-hat and roſe, all of black; 
his undreſs is a dark grey frock, and plain linen, The phyſicians, the 
formality of whoſe drels, in large tie perukes, and ſwords, was formerly 


xemarkable, if not ridiculous, begin now to dreſs like other — 


and men of buſineſs, that is, to wear a plain ſuit of ſuperfine cloth, excel- 
nt linen and wigs, that ſuit their complexions, and the form of their 
faces, Few Engliſhmen, tradeſmen, merchants and lawyers, as well as 
nen of landed property, are without ſome paſſion for the {ports of the 
feld, on which occaſions they dreſs with remarkable propriety, in a light 
frock, narrow brimmed hat, a ſhort bob wig, jockey boots, and buckſkin, 
or ſhag breeches. The people of England love rather to be neat than 
ine in their apparel ; but ſince the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, the 
dreſſes at court, on ſolemn occaſions, are ſuperb beyond deſcription. Few 
even of the loweſt tradeſmen, on Sundays, carry about them jeh than 10l. 
n cloathing, comprehending hat, wig, ſtockings, ſhoes and linen, and 
tren many beggars in the ſtreet appear decent in their dreſs. In ſhort, 
none but the moſt abandoned of both ſexes are otherwiſe; and the appear- 
ance of a man in holiday times, is commonly an indication of his induſtry 
and morals, . 

Reticion,] Euſebius, and other antient writers, poſitively aſſert, 
that Chriſtianity was firſt preached in South Britain by the apoſtles and 
their diſciples. It is unneceſſary to repeat what, has been ſaid in the Intro- 
wition reſpecting the riſe and fall of the church of Rome in Europe. I 
ball only obſerve in this place, that John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, 
tducated at Oxford in the reign of Edward III. has the honour of being 
the irſt perſon in Europe who publickly called in queſtion, and boldly 
Riuted thoſe doctrines which had paſſed for certain during ſo many ages; 
and that the eſtabliſhed religion in England, which took place under 
enry VIII. is reformed from the errors of popery, and approaches nearer 
0 the primitive chriſtianity, being equally removed from ſuperſtition and 
ncelicacy in its worſhip, and as void of bigotry, as of licentiouſneſs in 
Its = "ng The conſtitution of the church is epiſcopal, and 1s governed 
iy bihops, whoſe benefices were converted, by the Norman conqueror, 

into 


t kill with the gun. This v of game, among ſo free a people 
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into temporal baronies, in right of which, every biſhop has a ſeat ay 
vote in the houſe of pecrs. The benefices of the inferior clergy, an 
now freehold, but in many places their tithes are * $29 in favour 
of the laity. The œconomy of the church of England has been accuſed 
for the inequality of its livings; ſome of them, eſpecially in Wales, being 
too ſmall to maintain a clergyman, (eſpecially if he has a family, with 
any tolerable decency ; but ths, perhaps, is unavoidable, and very pro. 
bably never can be entirely remedied, though the crown, as well as priya 
perſons, has done great things towards the augmentation of poor living: 
The dignitaries of the — of England, ſuch as deans, prebendz, 
and the like, have generally large incomes; ſome of them exceeding in 
value thoſe of biſhoprics, for which reaſon the revenues of a rich deanery, 
or other living, are often annexed to a poor biſhopric. At preſent, the 
clergy of the church of England, as to temporal matters, are in a mot 
flouriſhing ſituation, becauſe the value of their tithes encreaſes with the 
N improvements of lands, which of late has been amazing in England, 
1 The ſovereigns of England, ever ſince the reign. of Henry VIII. han 
10 been called in public writs, the ſupreme heads of the church; but this 


title conveys no ſpiritual meaning, as it only denotes the regs power to 
pong any eccleſiaſtical differences, or in other words, to fubſhtute the 
ing in place of the pope, before the reformation, with regard to ten- 
lities, and the internal œconomy of the church. The kings of Eng. 
i nd never intermeddle in ecclefiaſtical diſputes, and are contented to give 
4 a ſanction to the legal rights of the clergy. 
1 The church of England, under this deſcription, of the monarchici 
1: power over it, is governed by two archbiſhops, and 24 biſhops, belide 
| the bi of r. and Man, who not being poſſeſſed of an Englik 
1: barony, not fit in the houſe of peers *. The two archbiſhops, we 
| thoſe of Canterbury and York, who are both dignified with the addrefs 
of © your grace.” The former is the firſt peer of the realm, as well u 
metropolitan of the Engliſh church. He takes precedence next to the 
\ ryoyal family, of all dukes and officers of ſtate, He is enabled my 


„To the following liſt, I have ſubjoined the ſum each ſee is charged in the king 
books; for though that ſum is far from being the real annual value of the ſee, yet ® 
5 affifts in forming a comparative eſtimate between the revenues of each ſee with thoſe d 


/ another. 
3 ARCHBISHOPRICS, | 
Canterbury, — £2682 : 12 : 2 | Vork, — — (1610 : © t 
BISHOPRICS, 


London,” — — 2000 2: o: © Chicheſter, —- — %% 1 ; 
Durham, — 19 2 ; St. Aſaph, — 187 11 
Winchefter — 3124 : 12 *: Saliſbury, — — 1385 ö 1 4 
Theſe three biſhoprics take precedency | Bangor, -— — 131 16 
of all others in England, and the] Norwich, — — $34 : 1 + 7 
others according to the ſeniority of | Glouceſter, — — 315 71 
their conſecrations. Landaff, — — 15 : 14 * 
Ely, — — 2134 18 : 6 | Lincoll, — — 894 8 
Bath and Wells, 3 4% Briſtol, — — 204 11 * * 
Hereford, — 768 1 2 © | Carlil, — — 8331 4 
Rocheſter, _ de 2. 4 9 Exeter, — — $500 0 * a 
Litchfield & Coventry 559 17: Peterborough, — 4144 14 * ; 
Cheſter, — — 4420 21 : 3 Oxford, ww — 381 : 1 * A 
Worceſter, — — 929 : 13 : 3 | St. David's, » — 426 : 3** 
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eecleſaſtical courts upon all affairs that were formerly cognizable in the 
court of Rome, when not repugnant to the law of God, or the king's 
prerogative. He has the privilege conſequently of granting, in certain 
caſes, licenſes and diſpenſations, together with the probate of wills, when 
the party dying is worth 979 of five pounds. Befides his own dio- 
eſe, he has under him the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, 
Rocheſter, Litchfield, and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath, and 
Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Briſtol ; and, in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, 
and Bangor. 

The © hbiſhop of Canterbury has, by the conſtitution and laws of 
England, ſuch extenſive ers, that ever fince the death of archbi 
Lund (whoſe character will be hereafter given) the government of Eng 
has thought proper to raiſe to that dignity, none but men of very mode- 
ne principles, and of very inoffenſive abilities. This practice has been 
attended with excellent effects, with regard to the public tranquillity of 
the church, and conſequently of the ſtate. 

The archbiſhop of York takes place of all dukes, not of .the blood 
wyal, and of all officers of ſtate, the lord chancellor excepted. He has 
in his province, beſides his own dioceſe, the biſhoprics of Durham, Car- 
lle, Cheſter, and Sodor and Man. In Northumberland, he has the power 
of x palatine, and juriſdiction in all criminal proceedings. 

The biſhops are addreſſed Your lordſhips, ſtiled Right reverend fathers 
in God, and take the precedence of all temporal barons. They have all 
the privileges of peers, and the biſhoprics of London, Wincheſter, Dur- 
ham, Saliſbury, Ely, and Lincoln, require no additional revenues to 


{upport their prelates in the rank of noblemen. Engliſh biſhops are to 


examine and ordain prieſts and deacons, to conſecrate churches and bury- 
ing · places, and to adminiſter the rite of confirmation, Their juriſdiction 
relates to the probation of wills; to grant adminiſtration of goods of ſuch. 
u die inteſtate ; to take care of periſhable goods when no one will admi- 
titer; to collate to benefices ; to grant inſtitutions to livings ; to defend 
the liberties of the church; and to viſit their own dioceies once in three 


years, 
| Deans and prebends of cathedrals, have been already mentioned, but 
t would perhaps be difficult to aſſign their utility in the church, farther 
than to add to the pomp of worſhip, and to make proviſion for clergymen 
of eminence and merit. England contains about 60 archdeacons, whoſe 
office is to viſit the churches twice or thrice every year, bat their offices 
wr leſs lucrative than they are honourable. Subordinate to them are the 
rural deans, formerly ſtiled arch preſbyters, who ſignify the biſhop's plea- 
ſure to his clergy, the lower clas of which conſiſts of pariſh prieſts (who 
ve called rectors or vicars) deacons and curates. | 
Ide eccleſiaſtical government of England is, properly ſpeaking, lodged 
in the convocation, which is a national repreſentative or ſynod, and 
anſwers pretty near to the ideas we have of a parliament. They are con- 
Yoked at the ſame time with every parliament, and their buſineſs is to 
conſder of the ſtate of the church, and to call thoſe to an account who 
have 2dvanced new opinions, inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the church 
of England. Some high-flying clergymen, during the reign of queen 
Anne, and in the beginning of that of George I. raiſed the powers of the 
©0nVvocation to a height that was inconſiſtent with the principles of religious 
tolera2cy, and indeed of civil liberty; ſo that the crown was obliged to 
exert its prerogative of calling the members together, and of — 
1 : em, 


. was originally derived from the Geneva plan, inſtituted by Calvin, anc 
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them, and ever fince they have not been permitted to fit for any time ente 
which they could do buſineſs. I” that 

The court of arches is the moſt ancient conſiſtory of the proyj 
of Canterbury, and all appeals in church matters, from the judy. 
ment of the inferior courts, are directed to this. The proceſſes wy 
in the name of the judge, who is called dean of the arches; and the adv. 
cates, who plead in this court, muſt be doctors of the civil law, T Al! 
court of audience has the ſame authority with this, to which the arch de! 
ſhop's chancery was formerly joined. The prerogative court is thai ver 


wherein wills are proved, and adminiſtrations taken out. The court po 


culiars, relating to certain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction among then Wi n. 
ſelves, for the probate of wills, and are therefore exempt from te cles 
biſhop's courts. The ſee of Canterbury has no leſs than 15 of theſe peti 
liars. The court of delegates receives its name from its conſiſting of com. 


miſſioners delegated or 1 by the royal commiſſion ; but it is wil * | 
0 


ſtanding court. Every biſhop has alſo a court of his own, called the cor 
Hiſtory court. Every archdeacon has likewiſe his court, as well as they 
dean and chapter of every cathedral. | d 

The nk of England is, beyond any other church, tolerant in int 
principles. Moderation is its governing character, and it excludes no fed Cp 


of Chriſtians from the exerciſe of their reſpective religious worſhip. Ne 


Without entering upon the motives of its reformation under Henry VII. = 
it is certain, that epiſcopal government, excepting under the time d 1 
uſurpation, has ever fince prevailed in England. The wiſdom of acknoy: tap 
ledging the king the head of the church, is conſpicuous in diſcouraging il ** 
all religious perſecution and intolerancy, and if religious ſectaries de e 
multiplied in England, it is from the ſame principle that civil licentiou ay ©" 
neſs has prevailed; I mean a tenderneſs in matters that can affect either he 
conſcience or liberty. The bias which the clergy had towards popery, ul © 


the reign of Henry VIII. and his ſon, and even ſo late as that of Elin 


beth, occaſioned an interpoſition of the civil power, for a farther reform 
tion. Thence aroſe the puritans, ſo called from their affecting a ſingulæ . 

rity of life and manners. Many of them were worthy pious men, and 
ome of them good patriots. Their deſcendents are the modern prelby: 
terians, who retain the ſame character, and have true principles of ci 
and religious liberty, only with ſome differences as to church diſcipline 
and the modes of worſhip. Their doctrine, like the church of Scotland, 8 *” 


tended to an abolition of epiſcopacy, and to veſting the government * 
the church in a parity of preſbyters. The preſbyterians, however, i 
now conſidered as being diflenters. The baptiſts form another ſect of . 
difſenters. Theſe do not believe that infants are proper objects of baptiſm, Wi ** 
and in the baptiſm of adults, they practiſe immerſion into water. Blended 
with theſe are the independents, but it is hard to ſay what are the part. * 
cular tenets of thoſe ſects, ſo much have they deviated from their origin 
principles, and fo greatly do their profeſſors differ from each other, Tit 
moderate clergy of the church of England, treat the preſbyterians wit 
affection and friendſhip ; and tho the hierarchy of their church, and the 7 
character of biſhops, are capital points in their religion, they conſider 
differences wtih the preſbyterians, and even with the baptiſts, as not being " Pr 
material to ſalvation, nor indeed do many of the eſtabliſhed church — a 
that they are ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly bound to believe the — 7 
parts of the 39 articles, which they are obliged to ſubſcribe before 4 


ENGLAND, 2 
ter into holy orders. Some of them have of late contended in writings, 
that all ſubſcriptisns to religious ſyſtems are repugnant to the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity, and to reformation, 

The methodiſts are a ſect of a late inſtitution, and their founder is ge- 
peally looked upon to be Mr. George Whitefield, a divine of the church 
of England, but it is difficult to defcribe the tenets of this numerous ſect. 
all we know is, that they pretend to great fervour and devotion, that 


their founder, who died lately, thought that the form of eccleſiaſtical 


worſhip, and prayers, whether taken from a common prayer book, or 

ured forth extempore, was a matter of indifference, and he accordingly 
made uſe of both forms. His followers are rigid obſervers of the 39 arti- 
des, and many of them profeſs themfelves to be calviniſts. But even this 
| is ſplit among them elves, ſome of them acknowledging Mr. White- 
geld, and others Mr. Weſley, for their leader; not to mention a variety 
of ſubordinate ſects (ſome of whom are from Scotland) who have their 
ſeparate followers, both at London, and in the country of England. I 
im to obſerve, that there ſeems at preſent to be among thoſe ſectaries, 
und diſtenters, a vaſt relaxation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, which is chiefly 
owing to diſunion among themſelves, and in ſome meaſure to the prin- 
ciple of free thinking, the ener of which are preſbyterians or inde- 
pendents, and conſider all ſyſtems of religious government, and teſts of 
faith, as ſo many fetters upon reaſon and conſcience. | 

The quakers form a numerous ſect of diſſenters in England, and per- 
haps if their profeſt principles were to undergo a * ſtrict examination, 
they would appear to be founded in free - thinking, though they pretend 
to be guided by internal revelation, dictated by the ſpirit of God. That 
revelation, and that ſpirit, however, are juſt what they pleaſe to make 
them, and if they mean any thing, it is an abſtraction from all ſenſual 
ideas, in treating of the Chriſtian religion, and its myſteries, for the 
tempt to allegorize all the facts in the goſpel. They diſclaim all reli- 
pious creeds made uſe of by other Chriſtians, and all the modes of wor- 
ſhip practiſed in other churches, They diſregard the authority of the 
ergy, and refuſe to pay tithes unleſs they are compelled by law. They 
either uſe baptiſm, nor partake of the Lord's Supper. They affect a 
peculiar plainneſs of dreſs, both as to the form and the colours of their 
oaths, and they publickly declaim againſt reſiſtance, and the legality of 
going to war on any account. With regard to the reſurrection of the body, 
and the doctrines of rewards and puniſhments herezfter, and many other 
— 8 of Chriſttanity, they have not yet explained themſelves au- 
entically. 

Were all the other peculiarities of this ſe& to be deſcribed, a reader not 
quanred with it, would be apt to think it impoſſible, that it ſhould aſſoci- 
ae with other Chriſtians. Nothing however is more certain, than that 
quakers are molt excellent members of the community. The ſtrictneſs of 
tieir morality makes amends for the oddities of their principles, and the 
implicity of their living, for the wildneſs of their opinions. Their œco- 
nomy 15 admirable, for though none of them pretend to any coercive 
power, yet their cenſures are ſubmitted to as implicitly if they were 
Nomiſh bigots under an inquiſition. * 

The higheſt puniſhment 15 a kind of excommunication, which I ſhall not 
pretend to deſcribe, but which is taken off upon repentance and amend- 
ment, and the party is readmitted into all the privileges of their body. 

nem government is truly republican, and admirably well * to 
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their principles. They have an annual meeting, which is generally ul 


at London, in the month of May, and this is reſorted to by depung 
from all parts of Great-Britain, Ireland, Holland, Germany, — the 
Britiſh plantations. In this meeting is examined the proceedings of they 
other meetings, which are monthly and. quarterly, Indecencies of eien 
kind are cenſured, contributions are received, accounts are examined, au 


diſcourſes, exhortations, and ſermons are delivered ſuitable to the ex. 


gency of the times, and their prevailing vices and immoralities, The 
good ſenſe for which this ſet is remarkable, renders their leaders mar 
reſpectable, than thoſe which ro uy or power appoint over other commu. 
nities. This, with the mildneſs of their behaviour, ſobriety, and prez 
induſtry, have raiſed them high in the eſteem of the legiſlature, which 
has even indulged them by itting of their affirmation, inſtead of a 
oath in the courts of juſtice. * 

I ſhall not here enter into their political hiſtory, or in what manner one a 


their number, William Penn, formed that admirable eſtabliſhment of ther 


order, which {till ſubſiſts in Penſylvania. It is ſufficient to obſerve, tha 
it was found by experience, during the two laſt wars with France, tha 
their principles were imcompatible, with either civil or military goven- 
ment; and ages, oy wad that, unleſs their enemies had been quaken 
likewiſe, they muſt have been maſters of their country. This created 
great trouble with the mother country, and it unfortunately happened, tha 
the quakers were as tenacious of their property, as of their principle, 
Neceſſity and danger, however, at laſt compelled them to contribute fa 
their own defence, by their purſes, though we do not find that they did 
it in their perſons; from all which it appears that it would be impraticabl 
to form quakers into a civil government of any kind. 

The ef of Fox, and the firſt leaders of this ſect, led the quaken 
into a thouſand extravagancies by agitations and convulſions of the body, 
which they termed the workings of the ſpirit, Barclay, Keith, and fans 
other metaphyſical heads, defended the doctrine, though they dropt the 
an, 50-0 of the profeſſion. This ſoftened the ridicule of the public 
and Barclay's ſucceſſors have omitted in their behaviour and appearance 
many of thoſe unmeaning ſingularities. The quakers, it is true, in genes 
ral, ill retain the „ of Friend, inſtead of Sir, and make uſe d 
Thou and Thee in diſcourſe; neither are they very ready to pull off then 
hats, by way of civility or reſpect. They know, however, how to accom- 
modate themſelves to the common uſages of life, upon particular emerges 
cies, and the ſingularities of a quaker of addreſs are now but juſt di 
ible, and can give no offence to politeneſs, unleſs they are affected. 

It is impoſhble to ſay any thing with certainty concerning the num. 
ber of quakers in England. In the beginning of the late reign _ 
eſtimated at 50,000; and I am apt to believe, they are encreaſed, | 
that encreaſe is not perceptible, by their laying aſide moſt of their fingui 
rities. The regularity of their meetings is ſurpriſing, and the admonitioni 
which they give to their brethren, by circular letters, from their yearly met 
ings, are worthy imitation by the moſt civilized government. The pa, 
ment of tithes is a kind of a ſtanding grievance, becauſe it is renews 
every year. They are however ſteady in their oppoſition to it. Ti 
who pay them voluntarily, are always cenſured. The books . 
their religion, which they print, muſt be licenſed by a committee 
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they are diſperſed. 
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/ Many families in England ſtill 1 the Roman catholic religion, and 
in exerciſe is under very mild and gentle reſtrictions. Though the penal 
laws againſt papiſts in England appear at firſt to be ſevere, yet they are exe- 
cuted with ſo much lenity, that a Roman catholic feels himſelf under few 
hardſhips. Legal evaſions are found out for their double taxes, upon their 
Janded property, and, as they are ſubje& to none of the expences and 
troubles (unleſs voluntary) attending public offices, parliamentary elections, 
and the like burdens, the Engliſh Roman catholics are in general in good 
circumſtances, as to their private fortunes. The truth is, they know that 
a change of government, inſtead of bettering, would hurt their ſituation, 
becauſe it would encreaſe the jealouſy of the legiſlature, which would un- 
doubtedly expoſe them daily to greater burdens, and heavier penalties. 
This ſenſible conſideration — of late rendered the Roman catholics as 
dutiful and zealous ſubjects as any his majeſty has, and their intereſt in 
election of members of parliament, which is conſiderable, has for theſe 
20 years paſt, commonly gone for the court. Scarcely any Engliſh Ro- 
»11 c*tholic, excepting thoſe who were bred, or had ſerved abroad, were 
ag ga the rebellion of the year 1745, and though thoſe at home were 
molt carefully obſerved, few or none of them were found guilty of diſl 
actices. 
b I ſhould here take my leave of the ſtate of religion in England, were it 
not neceſſary to mention thoſe who profeſs no religion at all, and yet have 
a vaſt influence upon the circumſtances and flate of the eſtabliſhed church. 
Theſe go under the name of Free-thinkers, and they are divided into as 
many ſects as Chriſtianity itſelf. Arians and Socinians, words well known 
to imply a diſbelief of the doctrines of the church of England, with regard 
to the Trinity, ſhelter themſelves under the name of Free-thinkers. The 
Deiſt ſhakes himſelf looſe of all religious inſtitutions, by 9 Free- 
thinking, The Fataliſt, who is a branch of deiſm, and in fact gnifies 
tue ſame as a deiſt, does the like, and what is ſtill worſe, free-living is 
often the conſequence of free thinking, as is ſeen in the unbounded diſſipa- 
tion, debauchery and impiety of its profeſſors. What the effects of this 
religion may prove, is hard to ſay, 9 it ſeems not to be ſo general at 
preſent as in any one reign ſince the revolution. This 1s in a great mea- 
ſure owing to the diſcouragement it meets with from the royal example, 
which has brought an attendance upon religious ordinances into credit, at 
the court and capital. Another circumſtance, in favour of religion, is 
the noble proviſion, which the enjoyment of a biſhopric, or a dignified 
ation in the church makes, for the younger ſons of noble families. The 
bench of biſhops has, at no time ſince the reformation, been poſſeſſed b 
© many men of birth and quality; nor has it ever been known that 
many young perſons of rank and family, have been educated to the church, 
u at preſent, 

Laxcuace.] The Engliſh language is known to be a compound of 
almoſt every other language in Europe, particularly the Saxon, the French, 
and the Celtic. The Saxon, however, predominates, and the words that 
are borrowed from the French, bein radically Latin, are common to 
otner nations, particularly the . and the Italians. To deſcribe 
it abſtractedly, would be ſuperfluous to an Engliſh reader, but relatively 
Nt enjoys all the properties, without many of the defects of other European 
Fabunges. It is more energetic, manly, and expreſſive, than either the 

rench or the Italian; more copious than the Spaniſh, and mote eloquent 
an the German, or the other northern tongues. It is ſubject, however, 
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w great provinciatifies in its accent, for the people of one county « 
2 underſtand thoſe of another; but this happens in other — Mn, 
People of fortune and education in England, of both ſexes, commonly either 
ſpeak, or underſtand the French, and many of them, the Italian and 


; niſh ; but it has been obſerved, that — nations have great difficulty in 


underſtanding the few Engliſh who Latin, which is perhaps the 
—_ why language is diſuſed in England, even by the learned 
ns. 

1 joerg AND LEARNED MEN.] England may be looked upon a 
another word for the ſeat of learning and the Muſes. Her great Alfred 
cultivated both in the time of the Saxons, when barbariſm and ignorance 
overſpread the reſt of Europe, nor has there ſince his time been wanting 4 
continual ſucceſſion of learned men, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 

their writings or ſtudies. Theſe are ſo numerous, that a bare catalogue 
of their names, down to this day, would form a moderate volume, - 

The Engliſh inſtitutions, for the benefit of ſtady, partake of the cha 
racter of their learning. They are ſolid and ſubſtantial, and provide for i 
cafe, the diſencumbrance, the peace, the plenty, and the conveucacy 
of its profeſſors ; witneſs the two univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
inſtitutions that are not to be matched in the world, and which were re 
I even amidſt the barbarous rage of civil war. The induſtrious Leland, 

o was himſelf a moving library, was the firſt who made a ſhort collection 
of the lives and characters of thoſe learned perſons, who preceded the rei 
of his maſter Henry VIII. among whom he has inſerted ſeveral of 
blood royal of both ſexes, particularly a fon and daughter of the gre 
Alfred, Editha, the queen of Edward the confeſſor, and other Saxon 
Princes, ſome of whom were equally devoted to Mars as the Moſes. 

In ſpeaking of the dark ages, it would be unpardonable, if I ſhould 
omit the mention of that prodigy of learning, and natural philoſophy, 
Roger Bacon, who was the forerunner in ſcience to the great Bacon, lorl 
Verulam, as the latter was to Sir Iſaac Newton, Among the other curiou 
works aſcribed to him by Leland, we find treatiſes upon the flux and reflut 
of the Britiſh ſea, upon metallurgy, upon aſtronomy, coſmography, nd 
upon the impediments of knowledge. He lived under Henry III. and dies 
at Oxford in 1248. The honourable Mr. Walpole has preſerved the 
memory of ſome noble and royal Engliſh authors, who have done honont 
to learning and the Muſes, and to his work I muſt refer. Since the n. 

rmation, England reſembles a y of literature“, and it is bit 
doing juſtice to the memory of cardinal Wolſey, though otherwiſe a dat 
gerous and profligate miniſter, to acknowledge that both his example and 
Encouragement, Jaid the foundation of the polite arts, and the revival d 
elaffical learning in England. As many of the Engliſh clergy had dif 
rent ſentiments in religious matters, at the time of the reformation, encot- 
-- e's was given to learned foreigners, to ſettle in England. Edwari 
VI. during his ſhort life, did a great deal for the encouragement of tet 
foreigners, and ſhewed diſpoſitions for cultivating the moſt uſeful part © 
Learning, had he lived. Learning, as well as liberty, ſuffered an almoſt w. 
tal eclipſe in England, during the bloody bigotted reign of queen Mary 
Elizabeth, her ſiſter, was herſelf a learned princefs, She advanced man) 


_ Perſons of conſummate abilities, to high ranks, both in church and = 
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only ſecondary to their civil. In this ſne ſhewed herſelf a t poli 
— but ſhe would have deen a more amiable queen, had ſhe — go. 
nius from obſcurity; for — ſhe was no ſtranger to 8 's Muſe, 
he ſuffered herſelf to be ſo much impoſed upon, by an * miniſter, 
that the poet languiſhed to death in obſcurity. Though ſhe taſted the 
beauties of the divine Shakeſpear, yet we know not that they were diſtin» 
gaiſhed by any cular acts of her munificence; but her parſimony was 
nobly ſupplied by her favourite the earl of Eſſex, the politeſt ſcholar 


of his age, and his friend the earl of Southampton, who were patrons of 


us. 

The ee of learned foreigners in England, continued to the 
reign of James I. who was very munificent to Caſaubon, and other foreign 
authors of diſtinction, even of different principles. He was himſelf no 

t author, but his example had a wonderful effe& upon his ſubjects, 

in his reign were formed thoſe great maſters of polemic divinity, whoſe 
tles are almoſt inexhauſtible mines of knowledge. Nor muſt it be for- 
got, that the ſecond Bacon, whom I have already mentioned, was by him 
created viſcount Verulam, and lord high chancellor of England. was 
lizewiſe the patron of Camden, and other hiſtorians, as well as antiquaries, 
whoſe works are to this day ſtandards in thoſe ſtudies. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it cannot be denied, that Engliſh learning is under great obli- 
gations to James I. 

His ſon Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, eſpecially ſculpture, 
painting, and architecture. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, 
laigo Jones, and other eminent artiſts, ſo that had it not, been for the 
an wars, he would probably have converted his court and capital, into a 
ſecond Athens, and the collections he made for that purpoſe, conſidering 
his pecuniary difficulties, were ſtupendous. His favourite, the duke of 
Buckingham, imitated him in that reſpect, and laid out the amazing ſam 
of 400,000 J. ſterling, upon his cabinet of paintings and curioſities, The 
eul of Arundel was, however, the great Mæcenas of that age, and by the 
immenſe acquiſitions he made of antiquities, eſpecially his famoys marble 
inſcriptions, may ſtand upon a footing, as to the encouragement and utility 
of literature, with the greateſt of the Medicean princes. Charles; and 
his court, had little or no reliſh for poetry. But ſuch was his generofity in 
encouraging genius and merit of every kind, that he increaſed the falary 
of his poet laureat, the famous Ben Johnſon, from 100 marks to 1001. 
13 and a tierce of Spaniſh wine; which ſalary is continued to 


ay. | 
The public encouragement of learning, and the arts, ſuffered indeed an 
eclipſe, during the time of the civil wars, and the ſucceeding uſurpation. 
very learned men, however, found their ſituations * Cromwell, 
though he was no ſtranger to their political ſentiments, ſo eaſy, that they 


followed their ſtudies, to the vaſt benefit of every branch of learning, 


and many works of vaſt literary merit, appeared even in thoſe times of 
Gtraftion, Uſher, Willis, Harrington, Wilkins, and a prodigious num- 

r of other great names, were unmoleſted by that uſurper, and he would 
even have filled the univerſities with literary merit, could he have done it 
wth any degree of ſafety to his government. 

The reign of Charles II. was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the great pro- 
ciency to which it carried natural knowledge, eſpecially by the inftitu- 
von of the royal ſociety. The king himſelf was an excellent Judge - 

2 tho 


hut ſhe ſeems to have conſidered their literary accompliſhments to have 
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thoſe ſtudies, and though irreligious himſelf, England never abounded 
more with learned and able divines, than in his reign. He loved pains 
ing and poetry, but was far more munificent to the former than the lat. 
ter. The incomparable Paradiſe Loſt by Milton, was publiſhed in hi 
reign, but ſo little read, that the impreſſion did not pay the ex 
of 15 J. given by the bookſeller for the copy. The reign of Charles 11 
notwithſtanding the bad taſte of his court in ſeveral of the polite arts, by 
ſome is reckoned the Auguſtan age in England, and is dignified: with the 
names of Boyle, Halley, Hook, Sydenham, Harvey, Temple, Tiller. 
ſon, Butler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, and Otway, The 
ulpit aſſumed more majeſty, a better ſtile, and truer energy, than it ever 
had. known before. Claſſic literature recovered many of its native grace, 
and though England could not under him boaſt of a Jones, and a Va- 
dyke, yet Sir Chriſtopher Wren introduced a more general regularity, 
than ever had been known before in architecture, and many excellent 
Engliſh painters (for Lely and Kneller were foreigners) flouriſhed i 
this reign. 
| That of James II. though he likewiſe had a taſte for the fine art, 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed in the province of literature, by thoſe compoſitions 
that were publiſhed by the Engliſh divines againſt popery, and which, 
for ſtrength of reaſoning, and depth of erudition, never were equalled it 
any age or country. 

The names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of William II 
a prince, who neither underſtood, nor loved learning, or genius in any 
ſhape. It flouriſhed, however, in his reign, merely by the excellency 
of the ſoil, in which it had been planted. It has been obſerved, that ne- 
taphyſical reaſoning, and a ſqueamiſh ſcepticiſm in religious matters 
prevailed too much, and this has been generally attributed to his indife- 
rence as to ſacred ſubjefts. Argumentation, however, thereby acquired, 
and has ſtill preſerved a far more rational tone in every province of lite- 
rature, than 1t had before, eſpecially in religion and philoſophy. 

The moſt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the improve 
ments which learning, and all the polite arts, received under the auſpices 
of queen Anne, and which put her court, at leaſt, on a footing with that of 
Lewis XIV. in its moſt ſplendid days. Many of the great men, who had 
figured in the reigns of the Stuarts and William, were ſtill alive, and i 
the full exerciſe of their faculties, when a new race ſprung up, in the 1. 
public of learning and the arts. Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, lord Bo- 
lingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, Rowe, and 
many other excellent writers, both in verſe and proſe, need but be mei- 
tioned to be admired, and the Engliſh were as triumphant in literature 
as in war. Natural and moral philoſophy kept pace with the polite arty, 
and even religious and political diſputes contributed to the advancement d 
learning, by the unbounded liberty which the laws of England allow it 
ſpeculative matters. | 

The miniſters of George I. were the patrons of erudition, and ſome 
of them were no mean proficients themſelves. I have already obſerved, 


that in this reign a poet held the pen of firſt ſecretary of ſtate, thoug 


Mr. Addiſon's talents were very inadequate to the poſt, and his temp 
till more. | 

Though George IT. was himſelf no Mecænas, yet his reign yielded v 
none of the preceding, in the numbers of learned and ingenious men f 


produ 
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oduced· The bench of biſhops was never known to be fo well pre- 


ided with able - prelates, as it was in the early years of his reign, a 
full proof that his nobility and miniſters were judges of literary qualifi-- 


cations. In other departments of erudition, the favour of the public. 
generally ſupplied the coldneſs of the court. After the rebellion in the 


year 1745, when Mr. Pelham was conſidered as being firſt miniſter, this 
ſcreen between government and literature, was in a great meaſure re- 


moved, and men of genius began then to taſte the royal bounty. | 
The reign of his grandſon promiſes to renew a golden age to learning 


and all the arts. The noble inſtitution of a royal academy, and his ma- | 


jefly's generous munificence to men of merit, in every ſtudy, have al- 
mady thrown an illuſtrious refulgence round his court, which muſt endear 
his memory to future generations. 

Beſides learning, and the fine arts in general, the Engliſh excel, in 
what we call, the learned profeſſions. Their courts of juſtice are adorned 

h greater abilities and virtues, perhaps, than thoſe which any other 
country can boaſt of, A remarkable inſtance of which, occurs in the 
wpointments for the laſt 200 years of their lord chancellors, who hold 
tie higheſt and the moſt uncontroulable judicial ſeat in the 1 and 
yet it 15 acknowledged, by all parties, that during that time, 
has remained unpolluted by corruption, or partial affections. The few 
inſtances that may be alledged to the contrary, fix no imputation of wil- 
ful guilt upon the parties. 'The great lord chancellor Bacon was cenſt 
indeed for corrupt practices, but malevolence itfelf does not ſay that he 
ws guilty any farther than in too much indulgence to his ſervants. 
The caſe of one of his ſucceſſors is ſtill more favourable to his memo- 
ry, as his cenſure reflects diſgrace only upon his enemies, and his lord- 
ſhip was, in the eyes of every man of candour and conſcience, ac- 
quitted, not only of actual but intentional guilt. Even Jefferies, infer- 
nal as he was in his politics, never was accuſed of partiality in the cauſes 
that came before him as chancellor. | 


It muſt be acknowledged, that neither pulpit, nor bar-eloquence, has f 


been much ſtudied in England; but this is owing to the genius of the 
people, and their laws. The ſermons of their divines are often learned, 
and always ſound as to the practical and doctrinal part, but the many re- 
lgious ſets in England, require to be oppoſed rather by reaſoning than 
eloquence, An unaccountable notion has however prevailed even among 
the clergy themſelves, that the latter is incompatible with the former, as 
it the arguments of Cicero and Demoſthenes were weakened by thoſe 
— of language, with which. they are adorned. A ſhort time, per- 
ps, may remove this prepoſſeſſion, and convince the clergy, as well as 
laity, that true eloquence is the firſt and faireſt hand-maid of argumen- 
ation, The reader, however, is not to imagine that I am infinuating, 
that the preachers of the Engliſh church are deſlitute of the graces of elo- 
cution ; ſo far from that, no clergy in the world can equal them, in the 
purity and perſpicuity of language, though I think that if they conſulted 
more than they do the powers of elocution, they would preach with mare 
eſtect, If the ſemblance. of thoſe powers, coming from the mouths of 
Ignorant enthuſiaſts, are attended with the amazing effects we daily fee, 
Vat muſt not be the conſequence, if they were exerted in reality, and 
ſupported with ſpirit and learning. 
be laws of England are of ſo peculiar a caſt, that the ſeveral plead- 
233 at the bar, do not admit, or but very ſparingly, of the flowers of 
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ſpeech, and I am apt to think that a pleading in the Cieeronian mannes 
would make a Midiculous appearance = Weſtminſter-hall. The Engli 

„however, though they deal little in eloquence, are well yerſed in 
rhetoric and reaſoning. 6 

Parliamentary ſpeaking not being bound down to that precedent which 
is required in the courts of law, no nation in the world can produce þ 
many examples of true eloquence, as the Engliſh ſenate in its two houſe, 
witneſs the fine ſpeeches. made by both parties, in parhament, in the 
reign of Charles I. and thoſe that have been printed fince the acceſſion of 
the preſent family. 

Medicine and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, and all the arts or ſtudies fo 
preſerving life, have been carried into great perfection by the Engliſh 
and every member of the medical profeſſion, is ſure of an impartial hear. 
ing at the bar of the public. The ſame may be ſaid of mufic, and thez. 
tnical exhibitions. Even agriculture and mechaniſm, are now reduced in 
England to ſciences, and that too without any public encouragement 
but that given by private 'noblemen and gentlemen, who aſtociate them- 
ſelves for that purpoſe. In ſhip-building, clock work, and the variow 
branches of cutlery, they ſtand nrivalled, | 

Un tvrIzsITIES.] I have already mentioned the two univerſities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, which have been the ſeminaries of more learned 
men than any in Europe, and ſome have ventured to ſay, than all other 
literary inſtitutions. Jt is certain that their magnificent buildings, which 
of late years, in ſplendour and architecture, rival the moſt ſuperb royal 
edifices, the rich endowments, the liberal exſe and tranquillity enjoyed by 
thoſe who inhabit them, ſurpaſs all the ideas which foreigners, who vift 
them, conceive of literary ſocieties. So reſpectable are they in their 
foundations, that each univerſity ſends two members to the Britiſh parlis- 
ment, and their chancellors and officers have ever a civil juriſdiction over 
their ſtudents, the better to ſecure their independency. Their colleges, 
in their revenues and buildings, exceed thoſe of many other univerſities 
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where the ſtudents maintain themſelves. The colleges of Oxford are Uni- 
verſity, founded as ſome ſay by Alfred the Great. Baliol, founded by 
= Baliol, king of Scots, in 1262. Merton, founded by Walter af 
erton, biſhop Rocheſter, and high chancellor of England, in 1267, 
Exeter, founded in 1316, by Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, and 
lord treaſurer of England. Oriel, founded by Edward II. in the year 
1324. Queen's, founded by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain to queen Phil- 
lipa, conſort to Edward III. in her honour. New college, founded in 
1386, by William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, but finiſhed by 
Thomas de Rotheram, archbi of York, and lord high chancellor, 
in the year 1475. All Souls, founded by Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in 1437. Magdalen, was founded by William Patten, alias 
Wainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord chancellor, in the year 1455. 
Brazen Noſe, foundedin 1509, by William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln. Cor 
pus Chriſti, founded in 1516, by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wi inchetter. 
Chriſt Church, founded by — Ah Wolſey, in 1515, but compleated 
by others, and is now the cathedral of the dioceſe. Trinity, founded 
Sir Thomas Pope, ſoon after the reformation, St. John Baptiſt #® 
founded in 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lord mayor of London, Jets 
was begun by Hugh Price, prebendary of Rocheſter, and appropriated 8 
the Welch. Wadham, fe called from its founder Nicholas by rae” . 
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&merſetſhire, Eſq. Id was begun by him in the year 1609, but Gniſhed 
tier his death, by his lady, in 1613. Pembroke, ſo called in honour of 
the earl of Pembroke, n lord high chancellor, was founded by Tho- 
Ms Teldale, Eſq; and Richard 12 B. D. in 1624. Worceſter, 
was erected into a college, by Sir Thomas Cooke of Aſtley, in Wor- 
rſhire. 5 
theſe 19 may be added Hertford college, formerly Hart Hall; but 
2 patent having aſſed the great ſeal in the year 1740, for erecting it into 
a college, that deſign is now carrying into execution. 
The five halls are theſe following: Alban hall, Edmund hall, St. Ma- 
ys ball, New-inn hall, and St. Mary Magdalen hall. N. 
The colleges of Cambridge are Peter- houſe, founded by Hugh Balſham, 
ior of Ely, in 1257, who was afterwards biſhop of that ſee. Clare 
founded in 1340, by a benefaction of lady Elizabeth Clare, counteſs 
of Alſtor. Pembroke hall, founded ſeven years after, by a counteſs of 
Pembroke. St. Bennet's, or Corpus Chriſti, founded ut the ſame 
ine, by the united guilds, or fraternities of Corpus Chriſti, and the 
Bleed Virgin. Trinity hall, founded by Bateman, biſhop of Norwich, 
thout the year 1548. Gonvil and Caius, founded by Edmund de Gon- 
lin 1348, completed by biſhop Bateman, and additionally endowed 200 
years after, by John Caius, a phyſician. King's college, founded by Hen- 
r VI. and completed by his ſucceſſors. Queen's college, was founded by 
the awe king's conſort, but finiſhed by Elizabeth, wife to Edward IV. Ca- 
arine hall, founded by Richard Woodlark in 1475. Jeſus college, founded 
by john Alcock, biſhop of Ely, in the reign of Henry VIT. Chriſt college 


wa founded about the ſame time, by that king's mother, Margaret, counteſs - 


of Richmond. St. John's 5 was founded by the ſame lady. Mag- 
aalen college was founded by Thomas Audley, baron of Walden, in the 
reign of — VIII. Trinity college was founded by Henry VIII. 
Emanuel college, by Sir Walter Mildmay, in 1584. Sidney college was 
founded by Thomas Ratcliff, carl of Suſſex, in 1588, and had its name 
from his wife Frances Sidney. 
AxTIQUITIES AND CUR1OSITIES } The we of England are 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, or 
Dani, and Anglo-Normannie: but theſe, excepting the Roman, throw 
n0 great light upon antient hiſtory,” The chief Britiſh antiquities, are 
thoſe circles of ſtones, particularly that called Stonehenge, in Wiltſhire, 
which probably were places of ſacred worſhip in the times of the Druids. 
Stonehenge is, by Inigo Jones, Dr. Stukeley, and others, deſcribed as a 
regular circular ſtructure. The body of the work conſiſts of two circles, 
and two ovals, which are thus compoſed. The upright ſtones are placed 
at three feet and a half diſtance from each other, and joined at top by 
over-thwart ſtones, with tennons fitted to the mortiſes in the uprights, for 
keeping them in their due poſition. Some of theſe ſtones are vaitly large, 
meaſuring two yards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and above ſeven in 
beight ; others are leſs in proportion. The uprights are wrought a little 
with a chiſſel, and ſomething tapered ; but the tranſomes, or over- 
tu art ſtones, are quite plain. The outſide circle is near one hundred and 
eighty feet in diameter; between which, and the next circle, there is a 
walk of three hundred feet in circumference, which has a ſurprizing and 
avtul effect on the beholders. After all the deſcriptions of, and differta- 
konz upon, this celebrated antiquity, by ingenious writers, it is not to 
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pe denied, that it has given riſe to 8 ridiculous conjec. 


tures, from the time of Leland, who has very particular on the lub. 
ject, down to Stukeley, who, on a favourite point of antiquity, fome. 


times formed the moſt enthuſiaſtic conjectures. The barrows that we 


near this monument, were certainly graves of perſons of both ſexes, em. 


nent in peace or war; ſome of them having been opened, and bone, 


arms, and antient trinkets, found within them. 

Monuments of the ſame kind as that of Stonehenge, are to be met with 
in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and many other 
parts of England, as well as in Scotland and the iſles, which have bee 
already mentioned. | 
The Roman antiquities in England, conſiſt chiefly of altars, and ms. 
numental inſcriptions, which inſtru us as to the legionary ſtations of 
the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of their commander, 
The Roman military ways give us the higheſt idea of the civil as well a 
military policy of thoſe conquerors. Their veſtiges are numero; 
one is mentioned by Leland as beginning at Dover, and paſſing throug 
Kent to London, from thence to St. Alban's, Dunſtable, Stratford, 
Towceſter, Littleburn, St. Gilbert's hill near Shrewſbury, then by Strat 
ton, and ſo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. The great Viz 
Militaris called Hermen-ſtreet, paſſed from London through Lincoln, 
where a branch of it, from Pomfret to Doncaſter, ſtrikes out to the wel. 
ward, paſſing through Tadcaſter to York, and from thence to Aldby, 
where it again joined Hermen-ſtreet. There would, however, be noend 
of deſcribing the veſtiges of the Roman roads in England, many of which 
ſerve as foundations to our preſent highways. 'The great earl of Arun- 
del, the celebrated Engliſh antiquary, had formed a noble plan for de- 
ſcribing thoſe which paſs through Suſſex and Surry towards London; but 
the civil war breaking out, put an end to the undertaking. The remains 
of many Roman camps are diſcernible all over England. Their fitus- 
tions are generally ſo well choſen, and their fortifications appear to have 
been ſo complete, that there is ſome reaſon to believe, that they were the 
conſtant habitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England, though it is cer. 
tain from the baths and teſſerated pavements, that have been found in 
different parts, that their chief officers and magiſtrates, lived in towns d 
villas. Roman walls have likewiſe been found in England; and, per. 
haps, upon the borders of Wales, many remains of their fortifications 
and caſtles, are blended with thoſe of a later date ; and it is difficult for 
the moſt expert architect to pronounce that ſome halls and courts are 10 
entirely Roman. The private cabinets of noblemen and gentlemen, ® 
well as the public repoſitories, contain a vaſt number of Roman ams, 
coins, fibulæ, trinkets, and the like, that have been found in England; 
but the moſt amazing monument of the Roman power in England, is tot 
prætenture, or wall of Severus, commonly called the Picts wall, rut- 
ning through Northumberland and Cumberland, beginning at Tinmouth, 
and ending at Solway Firth, being about eighty miles in length. Tie 
wall at firit conſiſted only of ſtakes and . with a ditch, but Serem 
built 1t with ſtone forts, and turrets, at proper diſtances, ſo that each 
might have a you communication with the other, and it was attended 
all along by a deep ditch, or vallum, to the north, and a military high 
way to the ſouth, This prodigious work, however, was better calci- 
lated to ſtrike the Scots and Pits with terror, than to give any real f 
rity to the Roman poſſeſſions. In ſome places, the wall, the vallum, 7 
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the road, are 2 25 diſcernible, and the latter ſerves as a foundation for 
a modern work of the ſame kind, carried on at the public expence. A 
critical account of the Roman antiquities in England, is among the deſi- 
derata of hiſtory, but 944 it is too great a deſign for any one man to 
execute, as it cannot be done without viſiting every place, and every ob- 
. Why Ag 

The Saxon antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly in eccleſiaſtical edifi- 
ces, and places of ſtrength. At Wincheſter is ſhewn. the round table of 


ble has been diſputed by Cambden, and later writers, perhaps with rea- 
fon ; but if it is not Britiſh, it certainly is Saxon. The cathedral of 
Wincheſter, ſerved as the burial place of ſeveral Saxon kings, whoſe 
bones were collected 1 by biſhop Fox, in fix = wooden cheſts. 
Many monuments of Saxon antiquity, preſent themſelves all over the 
kingdom, though they are often not to be diſcerned from the Norman- 
nic; and the Britiſh muſeum contains ſeveral ſtriking original ſpecimens 
of their learning. Many Saxon charters ſigned by the king, and his no- 
bles, with a plain croſs inſtead of their names, are ſtill to be met with. 
The writing is neat and legible, and was always performed by a clergy- 
man, who affixed the name and quality of every donor, or witneſs, to his 
reſpeftive croſs. The Daniſh erections in England, are hardly diſcerni- 
ble from the Saxon. The forms of their camps are round, and generally 
built upon eminences, but their forts are ſquare. | 

All England is full of Anglo Normannic monuments, which I chuſe 
to call ſo, becauſe, though the princes, under whom they were raiſed, 
were of Norman original, yet the expence was defrayed by Engliſhmen, 
with Engliſh money. York minſter, and Weſtminſter-hall, and abbey, 
are perhaps the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic 
manner, which prevailed in building, before the recovery of the Greek 
and Roman architecture. All the cathedrals, and old churches in the 
kingdom, are more or leſs in the ſame taſte, if we except St. Paul's. In 
ſhort, thoſe erections are ſo common, that they - ſcarcely deſerve the 
name of curioſities. It is uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, 
found in ſome parts of England, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. That 
under the old caſtle of Ryegate in Surry, is very remarkable, and ſeems 
t have been deſigned for ſecreting the cattle and effects of the natives, in 
umes of war and invaſion. It contains an oblong ſquare hall, round 
which runs a bench, cut out of the ſame rock, for ding upon; and tra- 
dition ſays, that it was the room in which the barons of England met, 
during their wars with king John. The rock itſelf is ſoft, and very prac- 
ticable; but it is hard to ſay, where the excavation, which 1s continued in 
- * paſſage, about fix feet high, and four wide, terminates, be- 
caule the work is fallen in in ſome places. 

The natural curioſities of England are ſo various, that I can touch upon 
them only in general ; as there is no end of deſcribing the ſeveral medi- 
anal waters and ſprings, which are to be found in every part of the 
country, They have been analyſed with great accuracy and care, by ſe- 
reral learned naturaliſts, who, as their intereſts, or inclinations led them, 
ae not been ſparing in recommending their ſalubrious qualities. Eng- 
and, however, 25 not ſingular in its medicinal waters, though in ſome 
Duntries the diſcovering and examining them is ſcarce worth while, In 
gland, a much frequented well or ſpring, is a certain eſtate to its pro- 
puctor, The moſt remarkable of theſe wells have been divided into thoſe 

for 


king Arthur, with the names of his knights. The antiquity of this ta- 
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- Laywell near Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and fall ſeveral times in an hou: 


diminiſhes. The Elden Hole, about four miles from the ſame | 
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for-bathing, and thoſe for purging. The chief of the former lie in 80. 
merſetſhire; and the Bath waters are famous through all the world, hot 
for drinking and bathing. Spas of the ſame kind are found at Scarbo. 
rough, and other parts of Yorkſhire ; at Tunbridge in Kent ; Epſom and 
Dulwich in Surry ; Acton and Iflington in Middleſex. Here alfo au 
_ remarkable ſprings ; whereot ſome are impregnated either with (al; 
as that at Droitwich in Worceſter ; or ſulphur, as the famous well of 
Wigan in Lancaſhire ; or bituminous matter, as that at Pitchford in 
Shropſhire. Others have a petrifying quality, as that near Lutterworth in 
Leiceſterſhire z and a dropping well in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, 
And finally, ſome ebb and flow, as thoſe of the peak in Derbyſhire, and 


To theſe we may add that remarkable fountain near Richard's caſlle in 
Herefordſhire, commonly called. Bonewell, which is generally full of 
{mall bones, like thoſe of frogs or fiſh, though often cleared out. At 
Anchf, near Wigan in Lancaſhire, is the famous burning well; the wa. 
ter is cold, neither has it any ſmell ; yet there is ſo ſtrong a vapour of (ul. 
phur iſſuing out with the ſtream, that upon applying a light to it, the top 
of the water is covered with a flame, hike that of —— fpirits, which 
laſts ſeveral hours, and emits ſo ſierce a heat that meat may be boiled over 
it. The fluid itſelf will not burn when taken out of the wel! “. 
Derbyſhire is celebrated for many natural curioſities, The Man Tor, 
or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, but never 
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this is a chaſm in the ſide of a mountain, near ſeven yards wide, and four- 
teen long, diminiſhing in extent within the rock, but of what depth it 
not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards of line after it, where 
the laſt 80 were wet, without finding a bottom. The entrance of Poole'y 
hole near Buxton, for ſeveral paces, is very low, but ſoon opens into 
very lofty yault, like the inſide of a Gothic cathedral. The height is ces 
tainly very great, yet much ſhort of what ſome have aſſerted, who rec- 
kon it a quarter of a mile perpendicular, though in length it exceed 
that dimenſion: a current of water, which runs along the middle, adds, 
its ſounding ſtream, re-ecchoed on all fides, very much to the als Wy - 
niſhment af all who viſit this vaſt concave. The drops of water which 8 - 
hang from the roof, and on the ſides, have an amuſing effect; for the] 4 
not only reflect numberleſs rays from the candles carried by d 
guides, but as they are of a petrifying quality, they harden in ſever BN. 
places into various forms, which, with the help of a ſtrong imagination, f ib. 
may paſs for lions, fonts, organs, and the like. The entrance into that of 
natural wonder, which is, from its hideouſneſs, named the Devil's Ark, 10 
is wide at firſt, and upwards of thirty feet perpendicular. Several cotta | 
gers dwell under it, who ſeem in a great meaſure to ſubſiſt by guide th 
ſtrangers into the cavern, which is croſſed by four ſtreams of water, 1 the 
then is thought impaſſable. The vault, in ſeveral 5g makes a 1% * 
ble appearance, which is particularly beautiful, by being chequered bf * 
various coloured ſtones. Theſe are the moſt celebrated natural excavatam f 5, 
in England, where they are beheld with great wonder, but are nothing f - 
comparable to thoſe that exiſt in Germany, and other parts both of Er 
rope and Aſia. | * £ 
: N ut 
ot * This extraordinary heat has been found to proceed from a vein of coals, which ha 1 
been ſince dug from under the well, at which time the uncommon warmth ceaſed. = 
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ine the folds and wreaths of a ſerpent; alſo other ſtones of ſeve- 
Wong and fo. exaAtly round, as if anibeially made for cannon balls, 


which being broke, do commonly contain the form and likeneſs of ſerpents, 
wreathed in circles, but generally without heads. In ſome parts of Glou- 
cefterſhire, ſtones are found, reſembling cockles, oiſters, and other teſta- 


ceous marine animals. Thoſe curioſities, however, in other countries, 
would, as ſuch, make but a poor ap arance, and even in England they 


often magnified by ignorance and credulity. | 
Ne. —— AND OTHER This head is ſo very ex- 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. tenſive, that IT can only 
touch upon objects that can aſſiſt in giving the reader ſome idea of its 
importance, grandeur, or utility. 2 : 

* London, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, naturally takes the 
lead in this diviſion; it appears to have been founded between the reigns 
of Julius Cæſar and Nero, but by whom is uncertain ; for we are told 
by Tacitus, that it was a place of great trade in Nero's time, and ſoon 
aer became the capital of the iſland. It was firſt walled about with 
beun tones, and Britiſh bricks, by Conſtantine the Great, and the walls 
formed an oblong ſquare, in compaſs about three miles, with ſeven 
principal gates. { ; 
pears that the biſhop of London was at the council of Arles, in the year 
314: he alſo ſettled a mint in it, as is plain from ſome of his coins. 

London, in its 1 ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, Southwark, and part 
of Middleſex, is a city of a very ſurprizing extent, of you 10us wealth, 
and of the moſt extenſive trade. This city, when conſid 
advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was; the ſeat of liberty, 
the encourager of arts, and the admiration of the whole world. London 
is the centre of trade; it has an intimate connection with all the coun- 
tries in the kingdom; it is the grand mart of the nation, to which every 


part ſend their commodities, from whence they again are ſent back into 


every town in the nation, and to every part of the world. From hence 
innumerable carriages, by land and water, are conſtantly = ed; and 
from Hence ariſes that circulation in the national body, which renders 


every part healthful, vigorous, and in a proſperous condition; a circus / 


lation that is equally beneficial to the head, and the moſt diſtant mem- 

bers. Merchants are here as rich as noblemen ; witneſs their incredible 

loans to government ; and there is no place in the world where the ſhops 

* — n make ſuch a noble and elegant appearance, or are better 
ed, 

It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, a river, which, though not 
the largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodious for commerce of any in 
the world. It being continually filled with fleets, failing to or from the 
molt diſtant climates; and its banks being from London-bridge to 
Blackwall, almoſt one continued great magazine of naval ſtores, contain- 
ing three large wet docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards for the building 
of ſhips, for the uſe of the merchants, beſide the places allotted for the 

| building 

London is fituated in 51% 31/ north latituds, 400 miles ſouth of Edinburgh, and 270 

uth-eaſt of Dublin 180 miles weſt of Amſterdam, 210 north-weſt of Paris, 500 ſouthy 
welt of Copenhagen, 600 north-weſt of Vienna, 790 ſouth-weſt of Stockholm, 800 north- 
taſk of Madrid, $20 north-weſt of Rome, $50 north-eaſt of Liſbon, 1360 north-weſt of 

unople, and 14: 3 ſouth-weſt of Moſcow, 2 


are faid to have a petrifying quality. We are 
told, that near Whitby in Yorkſhire, are found certain ones, reſem-. 


he fame emperor made it a biſhop's ſee; for it ap- 


with all its 


Ws ENGLAND. | 
building of boats and lighters ; and the king's yards. lower down 
river for the building eo. war. As this — is about 60 — 
from the ſea, it enjoys, by means of this beautiful river, all the benefu 
of navigation, without the — of being ſurprized by foreign fleets, 
of being annoyed by the moiſt vapours of the ſea. It riſes y 
from the water-ſide, and extending itſelf on both fides along 8 
reaches a prodigious length from eaſt to weſt in a kind of am hitheatrs 
towards the north, and is continued for near 20 miles on all fides, in 3 
ſucceſſion of magnificent villas, and populous villages, the country ſeat 
of gentlemen and tradeſmen; whither the latter retire for the benefit of 
the freſh air, and to relax their minds from the hurry of buſineſs, The 
regard paid by the legiſlature to the property of the fubjeR, has hitherty WW). 
prevented any bounds being fixed for its extenſion. 

The irregular form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain its extent, 
However, its length from eaſt to weſt, is generally allowed to be above br 
ſeven miles from Hyde-park corner to Poplar, and its breadth, in fone WY. 
places three, in other two; and in other again not much above half W 
mile. Hence the circumference of the whole is almoſt 18 miles. But it 
is much eaſier to form an idea of the large extent of a city fo irregularly g. 
built, by the number of the people, who are computed to be near a mil. an 
lion; and from the number of edifices devoted to the ſervice of religion. is 

Of theſe, beſide St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at Wel. ba 
minſter, there are 102 pariſh churches, and 69 chapels of the eſtabliſhed th 
religion; 21 French proteſtant chapels ;' 11 chapels belonging to the Ge- WW 1: 
mans, Dutch, Danes, &c. 33 baptiſt 8 26 independent meet. cu 

ings ; 28 preſbyterian meetings; 19 popiſh chapels, and meeting-houſe fe 
for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and people of various ſects; and ; Wu 


Jews ſynagogues. So that there are 326 places devoted to religious wor- ot 
ſhip, in the compaſs of this vaſt pile of building, without rochoking dl be 
21 out-pariſhes, uſually included within the bills of mortality. fr 


There are alſo in and near this city 100 alms-houſes, about 20 hoſpital 
and infirmaries, 3 colleges, 10 public priſons, 15 fleſh-markets; 1 market m 
for live cattle, 2 other markets more particularly for herbs ; and 23 other f 
markets for corn, coals, hay, &c. 15 inns of court, 27 public ſquare, Men 
beſide thoſe within any ſingle buildings, as the Temple, &c. 3 bridges, Wt 
49 halls for companies, 8 public ſchools, called free-ſchools ; and 141 F 
charity-ſchools, which provide education for 5034 poor children; 207 pi 
inns, 447 taverns, 551 coffee-houſes, 5975 ale-houſes; 800 hackney W 
coaches; 400 ditto chairs; 7000 ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, and la 
130,000 dwelling-houſes, containing, as has been already obſerved, about fr 
1,000,000 inhabitants, who, according to a late eſtimate, conſume annu- 


ally the following articles of proviſions. re 
Black cattle | — — 98,244 an 
Sheep and lambs — — — 71 1,123 Cl 
Calves . — — — — 194,760 an 
du ine — — 186,31 at 
Pigs 2— — — 5 2,000 th 
Poultry, and wild fowl innumerable 1. 
Mackarel ſold at Billingſgate anda 14,740,000 Iy 
Ovtters, buſhels — — — 115,550 la 


thoſe brought by land- carriage, and great quantities of 


Small boats with cod, haddock, whiting, &c. over and above i le 
1 
river and ſalt- ſiſh — e a 


Butte, 


N & * 


— * 
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Batter, pounds weight, about — — — 16,000,000 
Cheeſe, ditto, about — — 20,000,000 
Gallons of milk | — — 7, ooo, ooo 
Barrels of ſtrong beer — — 1,172,494 
Barrels of ſmall beer — 798,495 
Tons of foreign wines — : 30,044 
Gallons of rum, brandy, and other diſtilled waters, above 11,000,000 
Pounds weight of candles, above — — — 11,000,000 


London bridge was firſt built of one in the reign of Henry II. about 
the year 1163, by a tax laid upon wool, which in courſe of time gave 
iſe to the notion that it was built upon wool-packs ; from that time it 
has undergone many alterations and improvements, particularly fince the 
year 1756, when the, houſes were taken down, and the whole rendered 
more convenient and beautiful. The paſſage for - carriages. is 31 feet 
broad, and 7 feet on each fide for foot paſſengers. It croſſes the Thames, 
where it is 915 feet broad, and has at preſent 19 arches of about 20 feet 
wide each, but the centre one is conſiderably larger. ny 2 

Weſltminſter- bridge is reckaned one of the moſt compleat and elegant 
ſructures of the kind in the known world. It is built entirely of ſtone, 
and extended over the river at a place where it is 1, 223 feet broad; which 
is above zoo feet broader than at London-bridge. On each fide is a fine 
balluſtrade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter from the rain. The width of 
the bridge is 44 feet, having on each fide a fine foot way for paſſengers. 
lt conſiſts of 14 piers, and 13 large, and two ſmall arches, all ſemi-cit- 


cular, that in the center being 76 feet wide, and the reſt decreaſing four 


feet each from the other; ſo that the two leaſt arches of the 13 great ones, 
we each 52 feet. It is computed that the value of 40,000 1. in ſtone, and 
other materials, is always under water. This magnificent ſtructure was 
begun in 1738, and finiſhed in 1750, at the expence of 389,000 1. de- 
ſayed by the parliament. _ 

Black-friars-bridge falls nothing ſhort of that of Weſtminſter, either in 
magnificence or workmanſhip ; but the ſituation of the ground on the two 
ſhores, obliged the architect to employ elliptical arches ; which, how- 
erer, have a very fine effect; and many unqueſtionable judges, prefer it to 
Weltminſter-bridge. This bridge was begun in 1760, and finiſhed in 
1770, at the expence of 152,840 l. to be diſcharged by a toll upon the 
pallengers, It is ſituated almoſt at an equal diſtance between thoſe of 
Weſtminſter and London, commands a view 'of the Thames from the 
latter to Whitehall, and diſcovers the majeſty of St. Paul's in a very 

king manner. 

The cathedral of St. Paul's is the moſt capacious, magnificent, and 
regular Proteſtant church in the world. The length within is 500 feet; 
and its height, from the marble pavement to the croſs, on the top of the 
cupola, is 340. It is built of Portland ſtone, according to the Greek 
and Roman orders, in the form of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter's 
* Rome, to which in ſome reſpects it is ſuperior. St. Paul's church is 
the principal work of Sir Chrittopher Wren, and undoubtedly the only 
work of the ſame magnitude, that ever was compleated by one man. He 
lived to a great age, and finiſhed the building 37 years after he himſelf 
lad the firlt ſtone. It takes up fix acres of ground, though the whale 
ength of this church meaſures no more than the width of St. Peter's. 

© expence of rebuilding it after the fire of London, was defrayed by a 
a on coals, and is computed at a million ſterling. 

1 Weſtminſter- 
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and St. Bride's, which are ſu to be the moſt complete in their k 


EN GI. A N B. * 
Weſtminſter-abbey, or the jate church of Weſtminſter, | 
rable pile of building, in the Gothic taſte. It was 6M built by 805 
Be Confeſſor ; king Henfy III. rebuilt it from the ground, and 
. added a fine chapel to the eaſt end vf it; this is the repofitory > 
the deceaſed Britiſh kings and nobility; and here are alſo mon 
erected to the memory of many great and illuſtrious rfonages, . 
manders by ſea and land, philofophers, poets, &c. In the teigh of qu 
— * I. a year, out of the coal duty, was granted by parliat 
r keeping it in repair. | | | 
The inſide of the church of St. Stephen's Walbrook, is admired 
its lightneſs and e ce, and does honour to the memory of Sir Chi 
copher Wren. The ſame may be ſaid of the Reeples of St. Maty-le-Be 


of any in Europe, though architecture has laid down no rules for fu 
reftions. Few churches in or about London are without ſome bet 
"The ſimplicity of the portico in Covent-Garden is worthy the | 
of antient architecture. That of St. Martin's in the Fields would K 
noble and ſtriking, could it be ſeen from a proper point of view, Sm 
ral of the new churches are built in an elegant taſte, and even ſome 
the chapels have gracefulneſs and proportion to recommend them, 
Banquetting-houſe at Whitehall, is but a very ſmall part of a noble paly 
deſigned by Inigo Jones, for the royal reſidence, and as it now ftw 
under all its diſadvantages, its ſymmetry, and ortraments; are in 
3 ſtile and execution of architecture. *. 
eſtminſter-hall, though on the out- ſide it makes a mean, and no 
advantageous appearance, is a noble Gothic building, and is faid w. 
the largeſt room in the world, it being 220 feet long, and 70 broad. k 
roof is the fineſt of its kind that can be ſeen. Here are held the corn 
tion feaſts of our kings and queens ; alſo the courts of chancery, king 
bench, and common-pleas, and above ſtairs, that of the exchequet. 
13 beautiful n the Monument, erected at the charget 
e city, to perpetnate the memory of its being deſtroyed by fire, i 
juſtly bu of notice. This column, which is of the Nate ode et 
ceeds all the obeliſks and pillars of the antients, it being 202 feet N 
with a ſtair-caſe in the middle to aſcend to the balcony, which is about} 
feet ſhort of the top, from whence there are other ſteps, made for peta 
to look out at the top of all, which is faſhioned Hike an urn, with a fans 
iſſuing from it. On the bafe of the Monument, next the ſtreet, the & 
ſtruction of the city, and the relief given to the fufferers by Charles 
and his brother, is emblematically repreſented in bas relief. The not 
and ſouth ſides of the baſe have each a Latin inſctiption, the one dete 
ing its dreadful deſolation *, and the other its ſplendid reſurrection; ad 
on the eaſt ſide is an inſcription, ſhewing when the pillar was begun ad 
finiſhed. The charge of erecting this monument, which was begun ) 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren in 1671, and finiſhed by kim in 1677, amounted 
upward of 13,0001. 


2 —  —_ 
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* Which may be thus rendered: * In the year of Chrift, 1666, Sept. 2, eaſtward it 
hence, at the diſtance of 202 feet (the height of this column) a terrible fire broke ® 
about midnight; which driven on by a high wind, not only waſted the adjacent parts, ® 
alſo very remote places, with incredible crackling and fury. It conſumed 89 ch 
the city-gates, Guildhall, many public ſtructures, hoſpitals, ſchools, libraties, * 
don ber of ſtately edifices, 13,000 dwelling-houſes, and 300 ſtreets. OF the 26 ** 
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The Royal Exchange is a large noble building, and is ſaid to have'coſt 4 


De „000 J. | 
We ke here give a deſcription of the Tower “, Bank of England, | 
New-treaſury, the Admiralty-office, and the Horſe- guards at White- - | 
1, the Mews, where the king's horſes are kept; the ** | 


— 
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utterly deſtroyed 1 5, and left eight others ſhattered and half burnt. The ruins of the j 
be were 436 acres, from the Tower by the Thames fide to the Temple church 3+ and | 
* the north-eaſt along the wall to Holborn-bridge. To the eſtates and fortants of 
je city it was mercileſs, but to their lives very favourable, that it might in all things re- | 
ile the laſt conflagration of the world. The deſtruction was ſudden; for in a ſmall ſpace 4 
time the city was ſeen moſt flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing. Three days after, ! 
len this fatal fire Had baffled all human counſels and endeavours 3 in the opinion of all, 

, as it were by a command from heaven, and was on every fide e ctinguiſhted. | i} 9 
9 In examining the curioſities of the Tower of London, it will be proper to begin with 


. 
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& on the 6utfide the principal gate; the firſt thing a ſtranger uſually goes to viſit is 1 

u wild beaſts; which, Nom their ſituation, firſt preſent themſelves : for having entered wh 

outer gate, and paſſed what is called the ſpur-guard, the keeper's houſe-preſencs itſelf | 
1 


fore you, which is known by a painted lion on the wall, and another over the door HR 

hich leads to their dens. By ringing a bell, and paying fixpence each perſon, you may Mil 
ly gain admittance. | | F i} 

The next place worthy of obſervation is the Mint, which comprehends near one- Third | 

the Tower, and contains houſes for all the officers belonging to the coinage. On paſſing 

je principal gate you fee the White Tower, built by William the Conqueror. This is @ | 

* ſquare, irregular ſtone building, fituated almoſt in the center, no one fide anſwer! | 
anther, nor any of its watch towers, of which there are four at the top, built alike, 0 

e of theſe towers is now converted into an obſervatory, In the firſt tory are two noble {| 


nt, one of which is a fmall armoury for the ſea-ſervice, it having various ſorts of | $ 
{s, very curiouſly” laid ap, for above 10,000 ſeamen. In the other room are 0 
ſets and preſſes, all filled with warlike engines and inſtruments of death. Over this þ | 
two other floors, one principally filled with arms; the other with arms and other » Wi 


y, are kept match, ſheep-ſkins, tanned hides, &c. and in a littls-room, called Julius 
efar's chapel, are depofited ſome records, containing perhaps the antient uſages and 10 | 
ems of the place. In this building are alſo preſerved the models of the new-in- BY |} 
ante engines of deſtruction, that have from time to time been preſented to the go. - "of 
ment. Near the ſouthweſt angle of the White-Tower, is the Spaniſh armoury; 
* which are depoſited the ſpoils of what was vainly called the Invincible Armada; in or- | 
to perpetuate to lateſt poſterity, the memory of that fignal victory, obtained by the Eng- | 
b over the whole naval power of Spain, in the reign of Philip II. 
You now come to the grand Store-houſe, a noble building, to the northward of the 4 
Mite Tower, that extends 245 feet in length, and 60 in breadth, It was b 
de James II. who built it to the firſt floor; but it was finiſhed by king William III. 
do etected that magnificent room called the New, or Small Armoury, in which that 1 
ace, with queen Mary, his conſort, dined in great form, having all the warrant worle- 1 
and labourers to attend them, dreſſed in white gloves and aprons, the uſual badges of 2 | 
me order of maſonry. To this noble room you are led by a folding door, adjoining to | 
le eaft end of the Tower chapel, which leads to a grand ftaircaſe of 5o eaſy ſteps. On 0 
de leſt fide of the uppermoſt landing-place is the work - ſhop, in which are conſtantly 
played about 14 furbithers, in cleaning, repairing, and new-placing the arms, On en- 
2 the armoury, you ſee what they call a wilderneſs of arms, ſo artfully diſpoſed; 
ant one view you behold arms for near 80, ooo men, all bright, and fit tor ſervice : 
en which it is impoſſible to behold without aſtoniſhment ; and beſide thoſe expoſed 
new, there were, before the late war, 16 cheſts ſhut up, each cheſt holding about 
P220muſkets, The arms were originally diſpoſed by Mr. Harris, who contrived to place 
in this beautiful order, both here and in the guard chamber of Hampton-court, 
vu a common gun-fmith 5 but after he had performed this work, which is the ad- 
—_— of people of all nations, he was allowed a penſion from the crown for his inge- =! 
4 1 
1 the ground floor under the ſmall armoury, is a large room of equal dimenſions 
Wn that, ſupported by 20 pillars, all hung round with implements of war. This 
room, 


, 
ike inftruments, as ſpades, ſhovels, pick-axes, and cheyeaux de frize. In the upper N 
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the lord-mayor, the Cuſtom-houſe, India-houſe, and a vaſt number & 
other public buildings; beſides the magnificent edifices raiſed by our nob. 
lity ; as Charlton-houſe, Marlborough-houſe, and Buckingham-houſe, in 
St. James's park; the duke of Montague's, and the duke of Richmond, 
in the privy-garden ; the carl of Cheſterfield's houſe, near Hyde-park 


- 


room, which is 24 feet high, has a paſſage in the middle 16 feet wide. At the fight d 
ſuck a variety of the moſt dreadful engines of deſtruction, before whoſe thunder the nd 
ſuperb edifices, the nobleſt works of art, and number of the human ſpecies, fall t 

in one common and undiſtinguiſhed ruin ; one cannot help wiſhing that thoſe horrible is 
ventions had ill lain, like a falſe conception, in the womb of nature, never to have beg 
ripened into birth, 

The Horſe Armoury is a plain brick building, a little to the eaſtward of the Whis 
Tower; and is an edifice rather convenient than t. where the ſpectator is entertaing 
with a repreſentation of thoſe kings and heroes of our own nation, with whoſe 
actions it is to be ſuppoſed be is well acquainted; ſome of them equipped and fittiy 
on horſeback, in the 3 bright and ſhining armour they were uſed to wear when 
performed thoſe glorious actions that give them a diſtinguiſhed place in the Britiſh annd, 

You now come to the line of kings, which your conductor begins by reverſing the ord 
of chronology ; ſo that in following them we muſt place the laſt firſt. 
Ina a dark, firong, ſtone room, about 20 yards to the eaſtward of the grand Rore-houk, 
or new armoury, the crown jewels are depoſited, I. The imperial crown, with whid 
it is pretended that all the kings of England have been crowned fince Edward the Cu- 
feſſor, in 1042. It is of gold, enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, faphires u 
pearls: the cap within is of purple velvet, lined with white — turned up wit 
three rows of ermine. They are however miſtaken in ſhewing this as the ancient 
imperial diadem of St. Edward; for that, with the other moſt ancient regalia of thi 
kingdom, was kept in the arched room in the cloiſters in Weſtminſter Abbey, till th 
grand rebellion; when in 1642, Harry Martin, by order of the parliament, broke oa 
the iron cheſt in which it was ſecured, took it thence, and fold it, together with the 
robes, ſword, and ſcepter, of St. Edward. However, after the reſtoration, king Chai 
II. had one made in imitation of it, which is that now ſhewn, II. The golden och 
| globe, put into the king's right hand before he is crowned ; and borne in his left hat 

r with the ſceptre in his right, upon his return into Weſtminſter-Hall after he is crowneh 

It is about fix inches in diameter, edged with pearl, and enriched with precious ſton, 

14 On the top is an amethyſt, of a violet colour, near an inch and an half in height, x 

| with a rich croſs of gold, adorned with diamonds, pearls, and precious ſtones, The 

1 whole height of the ball and cup is 11 inches. III. The golden ſcepter, with its crob 
upon a large amethyſt of great value, garniſhed round with table diamonds. The hands 

- of the ſcepter is plain; but the pummel is ſet round with rubies, emeralds and ſmall @ 

31% monds, The top riſes into a 7 — de lis of fix leaves, all enriched with precious tony 

| f from whence iſſues a mound or ball, made of the amethyſt already mentioned. The al 
is quite covered with precious ſtones, IV. The ſcepter with the dove, the emp 

| of peace, perched on the top of a ſmall Jeruſalem croſs, finely ornamented with uh 


f diamonds and jewels of great value. This emblem was firſt uſed by Edward the Gs 
1 feſſor, as appears by his ſeal; but the ancient ſcepter and dove was ſold with the rel a 

7 the regalia, and this now in the Tower was made after the reſtoration. V. &. 
. ward's ſtaff, four feet ſeven inches and a half in length, and three inches three gut- 
1 ters in circumference, all of beaten gold, which is carried before the king at his cb 
| tion. VI. The rich crown of ſtate, worn by his majeſty in parliament; in which b 
| large emerald ſeven inches round; a pear! eſteemed the fineſt in the world, and 
ö of ineſtimable value. VII. The crown belonging to his royal highneſs the print 
| Wales. The king wears his crown on his head While he fits upon the throne ; but u 
| of the prince of Wales is placed before him, to thew that he is not yet come 0 = 
VIII. The late queen Mary's crown, globe, and ſcepter, with the diadem the wor 
her coronation with her conſort king William III. IX. An ivory ſcepter, with a 4 
| on the top, made for king James 11."s queen, whoſe garniture is gold, and the de 
[i the top gold, cnamelled with white, X. The curtana, or ſword of mercy, which Wo 
a blade thirty-two inches Jong, and near tuo broad, is without a point, and 15 


133 naked before the king at his coronation, between the two ſwords of juſtice, 
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be duke of Devonſhire's, the Earl of Coventry's, and, the late earl of 
bi. Bath's, in Piccadilly; lord Shelburne's, in Berkeley - Square; Northum- 
Aberland-houſe, in the Strand; the houſes of the dukes of Newcaſtle and 
', 8 Queenſberry ; of lord Bateman ; of general Wade in Saville-row ; the 
tl carl of Granville's, Mr. Pelham's, the duke of Bedford's, and“ Mon- 


tague- 


and temporal, XI. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas, which are bracelets for the 
writs, Theſe, though very antique, are worn at the coronation, XII. The ampulla, 
gr eagle of gold, finely engraved, which holds the holy oil the kings and queens of 
Enzland are anointed with; and the golden ſpoon that the biſhop pours the oil into. 
Theſe are two pieces of great antiquity, The golden eagle, including the pedeſtal, is 
about nine inches high, and the wings expand about ſeven inches. The whole weighs 
ahout ten ounces, The head of the eagle ſcrews off about the middle of the neck, which 
is made hollow, for holding the holy oil; and when the king is anointed by the biſhop, 
the oil is poured into the ſpoon out of the bird's bill. XIII. A rich falt-cellar of ſtate, 
in form like the ſquare White Tower, and fo exquiſitely wrought, 1 the workmanſhip 
of modern times is in no degree equal to it. It is of gold, and uſed only on the king's 
table at the coronation, XIV. A noble filver font, double gilt, and elegantly wrought, 
in which the royal family are chriſtened. XV. A large filver fountain, preſented to king 
Charles II. by the town of Plymouth, very curiouſly wrought 3 but much inferior in 
beauty to the above. Beſides theſe, which are commonly ſhewn, there are in the jewel 
office, all the crown jewels worn by the prince and princeſſes at coronations, and a great va- 
nety of curious old plate. ; 

The Record Office conſiſts of three rooms, one above another, and a large round room, 
where the rolls are kept. Theſe are all handſomely wainſcoted, the wainſcot being 
Famed into preſſas round each room, within which are ſhelves, and repoſitories for the 
records ; and for the eaſier finding of them, the year of each reign is inſcribed on the in- 
fide of theſe preſſes, and the records placed accordingly. Within theſe preſſes, which 
amount to 56 in number, are depoſited all the rolls, from the firſt year of the reign 
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criod are kept in the rolls chapel. The records in the Tower, among other things, 
untain, the foundation of abbies, and other religious houſes ; the ancient tenures of all 
ſhe lands in England, with a ſurvey of the manors; the original of laws and ſtatutes ; 
proceedings of the courts of common law and equity; the rights of England to the do- 
Winion of the Britiſh ſeas ; leagues and treaties with foreign princes; the atchievements 
f England in foreign wars; the ſettlement of Ireland, as to law and dominion; the 


L 


. ums of ſubmiſſion of ſome Scottiſh kings, for territories held in England; ancient 
of our kings to their ſubjects; privileges and immunities granted to cities and cor- 
* rations during the period above-mentioned ; enrollments of charters and deeds made be- 
4 re the conqueſt; the bounds of all the foreſts in England, with the ſeveral reſpective 
nh ats of the inhabitants to common paſture, and many other important records, all regu- 
—¹ y diſpoſed, and referred to in near a thouſand folio indexes. This office is kept open, 
han d attendance conſtantly given, from ſeven o'clock till one, except in the months of De- 
able ember, January and February, when it is open only from eight to one, Sundays and ho- 
Cu- Ways excepted, A ſearch here is half a guinea, for which you may peruſe any one ſuhject 
AT year, 

th , The Britiſh Muſeum is depoſited in Montague houſe, Sir Hans Sloane, bart. 
m WW died in 17543) may not improperly be called the founder of the Britiſh Muſeum ; 


br its being eſtabliſhed by parliament, was only in conſequence of his leaving by will 


150 s noble collection of natural hiſtory, his large library, and his numerous curioſities, 
nl lch coſt him 50,000 l. to the uſe of the public on condition that the parliament would 
,. to his executors. To this collection were added the Cottonian library, the 
* Flarlzian manuſcripts, collected by the Oxford family, and purchaſed likewiſe by the 
to ment, and a collection of books given by the late major Edwards, His late ma- 
ne al - conſideration of its great uſefulneſs, was graciouſly pleaſed to add thereto, the 
. "94 br 


F raries of books and manuſcripts collected by the ſeveral kings of England. 
he Sloanian collection conſiſts of 


we lf f an amazing number of curioſities z among which 
1 bt * the library, including books of drawings, manuſcripts, and prints, amounting to 
borte bout 8e, co volumes, Medals, and coins, ancient and modern, 23,000. Came s and 
inte & $99, about 7co. Seals 268. Veſſels, &c. of agate, jaſper, &c. 647. Antiqui- 


A 5125. Precious ſtones, agates, jaſper, &c. 2,256, Metals, minerals, ores, &c, 
- . 


7e. Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. 1,864. Foſlils, flints, ſtones, 1,275. Earths, fands, ſalts, 
0 


15035 
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A king John, to the beginning of the reign of Richard III. but thoſe after this laſt l 
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t12ue-houſe, in Bloomſbury; the two houſes lately erected by My, 
Tufnell, in Cavendiſh-Square ; with a great number of others of the w. 
bility and gentry ; but theſe would be ſufficient to fill a large volume, 
This great city is happily ſupplied with abundance of freſh water fron 
the Thames and the New River; which is not only of inconceiyzhls 
ſervice to every family, but by means of —— every where diſperſe, 
the keys of which are depoſited with the pariſh officers, the City is, in: 

at meaſure, ſecured from the ſpreading of fire; for theſe plugs are 10 
— opened than there is vaſt quantities of water to ſupply the engine, 

This plenty of water has been attended with another advantage, it hy 
given rie to ſeveral companies, who inſure houſes and goods, in; 
an advantage that is not to be met with in any other nation on earth: 
the premium is ſmall *, and the recovery, in caſe of loſs, is eaſy ani 
certain. Every one of theſe offices, keep a ſet of men in pay, who ar 
ready at all hours to give their afliſtznce in caſe of fire ; and who are @ 
all occaſions extremely bold, dexterous, and diligent; but though al 
their labours ſhould prove unſucceſsful, the yes who. ſuffers by thi 
devouring element, has the comfort that muſt ariſe from a certainty 
being paid the value (upon oath) of what he has inſured, 

If the uſe and advantage of NEW magnificence is conſidered as a 1. 
tional concern, it will be found to be of the utmoſt conſequence, in pm. 
moting the welfare of mankind, as that attention to it, which encov- 
ragement will produce, muſt neceſſarily ſtimulate the powers of inventia 
and ingenuity, and of courſe create employment for great numbers of artih 

ho, excluſive of the reward of their abilities, cannot fail of ſtriking ou 
many things which will do honour to themſelves, and to their county. 
This conſideration alone, is without doubt highly worthy of a commercul 
people; it is this which gives the preference to one country, in compare 
with another, and it is this which diſtinguiſhes the genius of a people, u 
the moſt ſtriking manger, | 1 


3 


1,38. Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, &c. 399. Talcs, mice, &c, 388. Conz 
ſpunges, &c. 1,421, Teſtacea, or ſhells, &c. 5, 843. Echini, echinitz, &c. 6, 
Aſteriæi trochi, entrochi, &c. 241. Cruſtacez, crabs, lobſters, &c. 363. Stelle ms 
rinæ, ſtar-fiſhes, &c, 173. Fiſh, and their parts, &c. 1,555, Birds, and their path 
eggs, and neſts, of different ſpecies, 1,172. Quadrupeds, &c. 1,886. Vipers, ſerpetth 
Cc. 52 1. Inſects, &c. 5,439. Vegetables, 12,506. Hortus ſiccus, or volumes of ants 
plants, 334. Humani, as calculi, anatomical preparations, 7 56. Miſcellaneous thing 
natural, 2, 98. Mathematical inftruments, 55. A catalogue of all the above is unn 
ic a number of large volumes. 

The terms of infurance are as follows, viz. every perſon inſuring, ſhall 793 1 4 


for eveiy 100 l. inſured on goods, incloſed in brick or tone — 1 
If half hazardous, as to ſituation, or kind of goods _ 34 
It hazardous — — — — — — * 9 
If hazardons, and half hazardous — — — $ , 
If hazardous, and hazardous — — — y 
Fer every 100 l. inſured on goods, incloſed in part brick, and part timber 2 0 
If half hazardous, as to ſituation, or kind of goods — — 39 
It hazardous — — — 4 — 5 * 
If hazardous, and half hazardous — — — 6 
If hazardous and hazardous — — — _ 70 
For every 10 l. inſured on goods, incloſed in timber — 9 
It halt hazardous, as to fituation, or kind of goods — — 45 
It hazardous _ — — — 6 0 
It ha- vdoue, and half hazardous — — — 7 6 
If hazardous, and hazardous — — — 9 * 


Tl.» premium is donde vpon ang ſum betwcen one and two thouſand, and treble bac 
two and thice thouſand pounds, 
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London, before the conflagration in 1666, (which like moſt other 
great cities had ariſen from ſmall beginnings) was totally inelegant, 
Mconvenient, and unhealthy, of which latter misfortune, many melan- 
choly proofs are authenticated in hiſtory, and which, without doubt, pro- 
ceeded from the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the unaccountable projec- 
tions of the buildings, that confined the putrid air, and joined with other 
circumſtances, ſuch as the want of water, rendered the city ſcarce ever 
free from peſtilential devaſtation. The fire which conſumed the greateſt 

of the city, dreadful as it was to the inhabitants at that time, was 
roductive of conſequences, which made ample amends for the loſſes ſuſ- 
fained by individuals; a new city aroſe on the ruins of the old, but, tho? 
more regular, open, convenient, and healthful than the former, yet by no 
means anſwered to the characters of magnificence or elegance, in ſome 

iculars, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned, and it is ever to be lamented 
(ſuch was the infatuation of thoſe times) that the magnificent, elegant, 
and uſeful plan of the great Sir Chriſtopher Wren, was totally diſre- 
garded and ſacrificed to the mean and ſelhſh views 8 property; 
views which did irreparable injury to the citizens themſelves, and to the 
nation in general: for had that great architect's plan been followed, what 
has often — aſſerted, muſt have been the reſult, the metropolis of this 
kingdom would inconteſtably have been the moſt magnificent and elegant 
city in the univerſe, and of conſequence mult from the prodigious reſort of 


foreigners of diſtinction, and taſte, who would have viſited it, have be- 


come an inexhauſtible fund of riches to this nation. But as the deplorable 
blindneſs of that age, has deprived us of ſo valuable an acquiſition, it 18 
become abſolutely neceſſary, that ſome efforts ſhould be made to render 
the preſent plan in a greater degree anſwerable to the character of the 
richeſt and moſt powerful people in the world. 

The plan of London in its preſent ſtate, will in many inſtances appear, 
to very moderate judges, to be as injudicious a diſpoſition, as can poſſibly 
be conceived for a city of trade and commerce, on the borders of ſo noble 
a river as the Thames. The wharfs and quays on its banks are deſpica- 
ble and inconvenient beyond conception. Let any one who has a toler- 
able taſte,. and ſome idea of public magnificence, give himſelf the trouble 
of conſidering the ſtate of the buildings, quays and wharfs, on both fides 
the river Thames, from Chelſea to Blackwall, on the one hand, and from 
Batterſea to Greenwich on the other; and he will be immediately con- 
vinced that there is not one convenient, well-regulated ſpot (as the build- 
ings thereon are at preſent diſpoſed) either for buſineſs or elegance, in that 
whole extent. After he has conſidered the ſtate of the banks of the river, he 
may continue his obſervation upon the interior parts of the town, and natu- 
rally turn his eyes upon thoſe uſeful places to the trading part of the world, 
Wapping, Rotherhithe, and Southwark, al! contiguous to the Thames, 
and all entirely deſtitute of that uſeful regularity, convenience, and utility, 
ſo very defirable in commercial cities. The oblerver may from hence direct 
his view to Tower-hill, the Cuſtom-houſe, Thames-ftreet, Watling-ſtreet, 
and the paſlages to London-bridge ; thence to the miſerable contrived 
avenues into Spital-nelds, Whitechapel, and Moorfields. He may conſi- 
der the ſituation of St. Paul's, and other churches, that of the Monument, 
the Companies halls, and other public buildings, that are thruſt up in 
corners, and placed in ſuch a manner as muſt tempt every foreigner to be- 

ere that they were deſigned to be concealed. The obſerver may next 
en ail thoſe wretched parts which he will ind oa both fides the Fleet- 
02 market; 
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market; neceſſity will oblige him to 4 into Smithfield, for the 
of breathing a Mala air; and when he has conſidered a ſpot, — 2 
the greateſt advantages, but deſtitute of any, he may plunge into the de. 
plorable avenues and horrid 3 in that neighbourhood. He may 
thence proceed to Baldwin's Gardens, through the ruins of which if he 
eſcapes without hurt, he _ reach — 1 ˖[òr lane; which, though one 
of the principal avenues to this metropolis, is deſpicable beyond con 
tion. From thence he may travel into Holborn, where the firſt object that 
—— itſelf to view, is Middle-row, a nuiſance univerſally deteſted, but 
uffered to remain a public diſgrace to the fineſt ſtreet in London. He 
may hobble on with ſome ſatisfaction, until he arrives at Broad St. Giles, 
where, if he can bear to ſee a fine ſituation covered with ruinous buildings, 
and inhabited by the moſt deplorable objects that human nature can 
furniſh, he may viſit the environs. From hence he may proceed along Ox. 
ford-road, and ſtriking into the town on which hand he pleaſes, he will 
obſerve the fineſt ſituation covered with a profuſion of deformity, that 
has been obtruded on the public, for want of a general, well 
lated, limited plan, which ſhould have been enforced by commiſſioners 
appointed by authority, men of ſound judgment, taſte, and adtivity; 
had that happily been the caſe, all the glaring abſurdities, which are per- 
petually ſtaring in the faces, and inſulting the underſtandings of perſons 
of ſcience and taſte, would never have had exiſtence, But private pro- 
„and pitiful, mean undertakings, ſuĩited to the capacities of the pro- 
jectors, have taken place of that regularity and elegance, which a gener 
plan would have produced; and nothing in theſe parts ſeems to have been 
conſidered for 20 years paſt, but the intereſt of a few taſteleſs builders, who 
+! have entered into a combination, with no other view than fleecing the 
13 ablic, and of extending and diſtorting the town, till they have rendered 
t completely ridiculous. From hence the obſerver, in his road to the 
| city of Weſtminſter, may have a peep at St. James's, the reſidence of the 
4 moſt powerful and reſpectable monarch in the univerſe: a prince, who 
is himſelf a lover of the arts, and under whoſe happy auſpices artiſts of 
real merit and ingenuity can never doubt of obtaining patronage and en- | 
couragement. The obſerver will not be better ſatisfied when he has 
=. reached Weſtminſter, when he conſiders what might have been done, 
and how little has been done, when ſo fine an opportunity preſented 


itſelf, From Weſtminſter- bridge he may conduct himſelf into St. George's l 

| | Fields; one of the. few ſpots about London which has not yet fallen a e 
ſacrifice to the depraved taſte of modern builders; here he may — 0 
{ himſelf with the contemplation of what advantageous things may yet h 
$i done for this hitherto neglected metropolis, b 
oy From what has been ſaid of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, n 
$1 there cannot remain the leaſt doubt but that their ſtate, with regard to h 
f magnificence, elegance, or conveniency, is in ſuch places very deſpi- 

g cable; but we have the pleaſure to find, that the neceſſity of rendering N 
them otherwiſe is now become a matter of ſerious concern to perſons in l 

| power ; and that ſome general plan is likely to be formed and obſerved for k 
their improvement. In the cities of Paris, Berlin, Edinburgh, Rotterdam, and le 


| other places, the government takes cognizance of all public building), 
both uſeful and ornamental. 
We might in this place take notice of the very elegant, uſeful, and P 
neceſiary improvement, by the preſent method of paving and enlightuing 
te ſtreets, upon the plan of the High- ſtreet of Edinburgh; an 9 
+ | o 
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ment which is felt in- the moſt ſenſible manner by all ranks and degrees 
of people. The roads are continued for ſeveral miles round upon the 
ſame plan; and, excluſive of lamps regularly placed on each fide, at 
ſhort diſtances, are rendered more ſafe by watchmen placed within a call 
of each other, who are protected from the weather by proper boxes. 
Nothing can appear more brilliant than thoſe lights when viewed at a 
diſtance, eſpecially where the roads run acroſs; and even the principal 
ſtreets, ſuch as Pall-Mall, New Bond- ſtreet, Oxford Road, &c. convey an hea 
of elegance and magnificence ; upon the whole, there never was, in any 
age or country, a public ſcheme adopted which reflects more glory upon 
government, or does greater honour to the perſon who originally propoſed 
and ſupported it. | 

The embanking the river, and many other improvements now in agita- 
tion, ſupported by gentlemen of taſte and public ſpirit, give reaſon 
to hope, that this hitherto neglected metropolis will become, in point 
of beauty, conveniency, and elegance, what it is in wealth and com- 
merce, the glory of the iſland, the admiration of every ſtranger, and the 
firſt city on earth. 

Windſor caſtle is the only fabric that deſerves the name of a royal 
palacein England ; and that chiefly through its beautiful and commanding 
fituation ; which, with the form of its conſtruction, rendered 1t, before 
the introduction of artillery, impregnable. Hampton Court was the 
favourite reſidence of King William. It is built in the Dutch taſte, and 
has ſome good apartments, and like Windſor lies near the Thames. 
Both theſe places have ſome good pictures; but nothing equal to the 
magnificent collection made by Charles I. and diſſipated in the time of 
the civil wars. The cartoons of Raphael, which, for deſign and ex- 
preſſion, are reckoned the maſter- pieces of painting, have by his preſent 
majeſty been removed from the gallery built for them at Hampton Court, 
to the _ palace, formerly Buckingham-houſe, in St. James's Park. 
The palace of St. James's is commodious, but has the air of a convent ; 
and that of Kenſington, ' which was purchaſed from the Finch family 
by king William, is remarkable only for its gardens, which are laid out 
in a grand taſte, Other houſes, though belonging to the king, are far 
from deſerving the name of royal, 

Foreigners have been puzzled to account how it happens that the 
monarchs of the richeſt nation in Europe ſhould be fo indifferently lodged, 
_—_ as Charles I, whoſe finances were but low, compared to ſome 
of his ſucceſſors, had he lived undiſturbed, would more than probably 
have completed the auguſt plan which Inigo Jones drew for a royal 
palace, and which would have been every way ſuitable to an Engliſh 
monarch's dignity. The truth is, his ſon Charles II. though he had a 
ine taſte for architecture, diſſipated his revenues upon his pleaſures. The 
reign of his brother was too ſhort for ſuch an undertaking. Perpetual 
wars during the reigns of king William and queen Anne, left the par- 
lament no money to ſpare for a palace. The two ſucceeding monarchs 
were indifferent as to ſuch a piece of grandeur in England ; and though 
ſeveral ſchemes were drawn up for that purpoſe, yet they came to no- 
tung, eſpecially as three millions of money were neceſſary for carrying 
it into execution, We have, however, every thing to expect during the 
preſent reign, when architecture and magnificence ſhine out in their full 


uſtre. 
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It would be needleſs, and, indeed, endleſs, to attempt even a catalogue 
of the houſes of the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood of London, 
and all over the kingdom. They'are by far more ſuperb and elegant 
than the ſubjects of any other nation can diſplay ; witneſs thoſe of the 
duke of Devonſhire, the counteſs of Leiceſter, lord Scarſdale, the eat 
Temple, and earl Pembroke, where more remains of antiquity are ty 
be found than are in the poſſeſſion of any ſubject in the world; Sir Gregory 
Page, the earl of Tilney, and hundreds of others equally grand and 
ſumptuous, But thoſe capital houſes of the Engliſh nobility and pentry 
have an excellency diſtinct from what is to be met with in any other 

art of the globe, which is, that all of them are complete without and with. 

in, all the apartments and members being ſuitable to each other, both in 
conſtruction and furniture, and all kept in the 4 preſervation, 
It often happens, that the houſe, however elegant and coſtly, is not the 
principal object of the ſeat, which conſiſts in its hortulane and run 
decorations, Viſtas, openin landſcapes, temples, all of them the refuk 
of that enchanting art of imitating nature, and uniting beauty with 
magnikcence. 

It cannot be expected that J ſhould here enter into a detail of ths 
chief towns of England; which, to ſay the truth, have little beſides ther 
commerce, and the conveniency of their fituation, to recommend then, 
though ſome of them have noble public buildings and bridges. Brita 
is thought to be the largeſt city in the Britiſh dominions, after London 
and Dublin, and to contain about 100,000 inhabitants. No nation in 
the world can ſhew ſuch dock-yards, and all conveniencies for the con- 
ſtruction and repairs of the royal navy, as Portſmouth (the moſt regular 
fortification in England) Plymouth, Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford, 
The royal hoſpital at Greenwich for ſuperannuated ſeamen, is ſcarcely 
excceded by any royal palace for its magnificence and expence. In ſho, 
every town in England is noted for ſome particular production or manufac- 
ture, to which its building and appearance are generally fitted; and 
though England contains many excellent and commodious ſea-ports, yt 
all of them have an immediate connection with London, which is the 
common centre of national commerce. 

CoMMERCE AND MANUPACTURES.] This article is fo copia 
and has been ſo well diſcuſſed in former publications, many of which ar 
maſter-pieces in their kind, that the reader, I hope, will not expect that 
] enter into minutiæ. It is well known that commerce and manufactures 
have raiſed the Engliſh to be at this day the firſt and moſt powerful pet 

le in the world, Hiſtorical reviews, on this head, would be tedious. 

t is ſufficient then to ſay, that it was not till the reign of Elizabem 
that England began to feel her true weight in the ſcale of commer 
She planned ſome ſettlements in America, Virginia particularly, be 
left the expence attending them to be defrayed by her ſubjects; and in 
deed ſhe was too parſimonious to carry her own notions of trade inn 
execution. James I. entered upon great and beneficial ſchemes for ti 
Englith trade The Eaſt-India company owes to him their ſuccels 1 
exiſtence, and the Britiſh America ſaw her moſt flouriſhing colonies fn. 
under him and his family. The ſpirit of commerce went hand in hats 
with that of liberty, and their gradations have terminated in the preie® 
glorious ftate of the nation. It is not within my defign to follow ca- 
merce through all her Auctuations and ſtates. This would be an idle - 
tempt, and it has already taken up large volumes. The nature 0 3 
| geograpet 
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phical work, requires only a repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of 


commerce in every country; and in this light I flatter myſelf that 1 


ſhall be able to treat of it with more preciſion, than former writers upon 
the ſame ſubject. 

The preſent ſyſtem of Engliſh politics may properly be ſaid to have 
taken riſe in the reign of queen Elizabeth. At this time the proteſtant 
religion was eſtabliſhed, which naturally allied us to the reformed ſtates, 
and made'all the Popiſh powers our enemies, | 

We began in the ſame reign to extend our trade, by which it be- 
came neceſſary for us alſo to watch the commercial progreſs of our 
neighbours ; and, if not to incommode and obſtruct their traffic, to hin- 
der them from 8 ours. 

We then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, which was become 
the great ſcene of European ambition; for, ſeeing with what treaſures 
the Spaniards were annually enriched from Mexico and Peru, every 
nation imagined, that an American conqueſt or plantation would cer- 
tainly fill the mother country with gold and ſilver. 

The diſcoveries of new regions, which were then every day made, 
the profit of remote traffic, and the neceſſity of long voyages, produced, 
in a few years, a great multiplication of ſhipping. The ſea was conſi- 
dered as the wealthy element; and, by degrees, a new kind of ſove- 
reignty aroſe, called naval dominion. 

As the chief trade of Europe; fo the chief maritime power was at firſt 
in the hands of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, by a compaR, to 
which the conſent of other princes was not aſked, had divided the newly 
diſcovered countries between them; but the crown of Portugal having 
fallen to the king of Spain, or being ſeized by him, he was maſter of the 
ſhips of the two nations, with which he kept all the coaſts of Eu 
in alarm, till the Armada, he had raiſed at a vaſt expence for the 
conqueſt of England, was deſtroyed ; which put a ſtop, and almoſt an 
end, to the naval power of the Spaniards, 

At this time the Dutch, who were oppreſſed by the Spaniards, and 
feared yet greater evils than they felt, reſolved no longer to endure the 
inſolence of their mafters ; they therefore revolted ; and after a ſtruggle, 
in which they were aſſiſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, erected 
an independant and powerful common- wealth. 

When the inhabitants of the Low Countries had formed their ſyſtem 
of government, and ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leiſure to form 
ſchemes of future proſperity; they eaſily perceived that, as their 
territories were narrow, and their numbers ſmall, they could preſerve 
themſelves only by that power, which is the conſequence of wealth ; and 
that by a people whoſe country produced only the neceſſaries of life, 
wealth was not to be acquired, but from foreign dominions, and by the 
tranſportation of the products of one country into another. 

From this necefiity, thus juſtly eſtimated, aroſe a plan of commerce, 
which was for many years proſecuted with an induſtry and ſucceſs, per- 
haps never ſeen in the world before; and by which the poor tenants of 
mud-walled villages and impaſſible bogs, erected themſelves into high 
and mighty ſtates, who ſet the greateſt monarchs at dehance, whoſe alli- 
ance was courted by the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded by 
the ferceſt nations. By the eſtabliſhment of this Rate, there aroſe to 
England a new ally, and a new rival. 
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At this time, which ſeems to be the period deſtined for the change of 
the face of Europe, France began firſt to riſe into power, and from de. 
fending her own provinces with difficulty and fluctuating ſucceſs, ty 
threaten her neighbours with incroachments and devaſtations. Henry I, 
having, after a long ſtruggle, obtained the crown, found it eafy u 
govern nobles, exhauſted and wearied by a long civil war; and having 
compoſed the diſpates between the Proteſtants and Papiſts, fo as to ch. 
tain, at leaſt, a truce for both parties, was at leiſure to accumulate tees 
ſure, and raiſe forces which he propoſed to have employed in a deſign 
of - ſettling for ever the balance of Europe. Of this great ſcheme he 
lived not to ſee the vanity, or feel the diſappointment ; for he was mu- 
dered in the midſt of his mighty preparations. 

The French, however, were in this reign taught to know their om 
2 and the great deſigns of a king, whoſe wiſdom they had fi 
ong experienced, eyen though they were not brought to actual experiment, 
diſpoſed them to conſider themſelves as maſters of the deſtiny of thei 
neighbours; and from that time he that ſhall nicely examine their 
ſchemes and conduct, will find that they began to take an air of ſaperi 
ority, to which they had never pretended before; and that they hare 
been always employed more or leſs openly, upon ſchemes of dominion, 
though with frequent interruptions from domeſtic troubles, 

When queen Elizabeth entered upon the government, the cuſtoms 
produced only 36,0001. a year ; at the reſtoration, they were let to fam 
for 400,0001. and produced conſiderably above double that ſum before 
the revolution. The people of London, before we had any plantations, 
and but very little ade, were computed at about 100, ooo; at the death 
of queen Elizabeth, they were increaſed to 150,000, and are now abore 
ſix times that number. In thoſe days, we had not only our naval ſtores, but 
our ſhips from our neighbours. Germany furniſhed us with all things 
made of metal, even to nails; wine, paper, linen, and a thouſand other 
things came from France. Portugal furniſhed us with ſugars ; all the 
produce of America was poured upon us from Spain; and the Venetians 
and Genoeſe retailed to us the commodities of the Eaft-Indies at the 
own price. In ſhort, the legal intereſt of money was 12 per cent. and 
the common price, bf our land ten or twelve years purchaſe, We may 
add, that our manufactures were few, and thoſe — indifferent; the 
number of Engliſh merchants very ſmall, and our ſhipping much infenor 
to what now belong to our American colonies. | 

Such was the ſtate of our trade when this great princeſs came to the 
throne ; but as we have already obſerved, the limits of our undertaking 
do no permit us to give a detail of the gradual progreſs of commerce 
ſince that reign, we flatter ourſelves that the Britiſh reader will not be dF 
pleaſed with the following view of our extenſive trade, at preſent carried 
on through the various nations of the globe. 

Great-Britain is, of all other countries, the moſt proper for trade; 4 
well from its ſituation, as an iſland, as from the freedom and excellency 
of its conſtitution, and from its natural products, and conſiderable ma. 
nufactures. For exportation: our country produces many of the mol 
ſubſtantial and neceflary commodities, as butter, cheeſe, corn, cattle, 
wool, iron, lead, tin, copper, leather, copperas, pitcoal, alum, fafiron, 
&c. Our corn ſometimes preſerves other countries from 1 Our 
horſes are the moſt ſerviceable in the world, and highly valu by all 
nations, for their hardineſs, beauty, and ſtrength. With beef, wo 
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- poultry, biſcuit, we victual not only our own fleets, but many 
Meioners that come and go. Our iron we export manufactured in great 
ans, carcaſes, bombs, &c. Prodigious, -and almoſt incredible, is the 
value likewiſe of other goods from hence exported 3 Viz. hops, flax, hemp, 
hats, ſhoes, houſhold-ſuff, ale, beer, red-herrings, pilchards, ſalmon, 
oyſlers, ſaffron, liquorice, watches, ribbands, toys, Ke. 

There is ſcarce a manufacture in Europe, but what is brought to great 
perfection in England; and therefore it is perfectly unneceſſary to enu- 
merate them all. The woollen manufacture is the moſt conſiderable, and 
exceeds in goodneſs and quantity that of any other nation. Hard-ware is 
another capital article; locks, edge- tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, 
exceed any thing of the kind; houſhold utenſils of braſs, iron, and 
pewter, alſo are very great articles; oute clocks and watches are in very 


great eſteem. There are but few manufactures we are defective in. In 


thoſe of lace and paper we do not ſeem to excel ; but we import much 
more than we ſhould, if the duty on Britiſh paper were taken off. Ag 
to foreign traſſic, the woollen manufacture is ſtill the great foundation 
and ſupport of it. 

Our American colonies are the objects that naturally firſt preſent 
themſelves for our diſcuſſion, and they may be divided into two claſſes, our 
poſſeſſions on the continent, and thoſe in the iſlands, which go under the 
name of the Weſt-Indies. 

[ ſhall rank the Engliſh poſſeſſions in North-America, under the heads 
of the following colonies, viz. Hudſon's Bay, Labrador, Newfoundland, 
Canada, Nova-Scotia, New-England, (including Maſſachuſſets Bay, Rhode- 
land, Connecticut, and New- Hampſhire, originally one colony, and tho? 
now under ſeparate juriſdictions, are ſtill conſidered as ſuch) New York, 
New Jerſey, Penſylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina, Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida. The chief commodi- 
ties exported from Great-Britain to thoſe colomies, are wrought iron, 
ſteel, copper, pewter, lead, and braſs, cordage, hemp, ſail- cloth, ſhip- 
chandlery, painter's colours, millinery, hofiery, haberdaſhery, gloves, 
hats, broad cloths, ſtuffs, flannels, Colcheſter bays, long ell filks, 
gold and ſilver lace, Mancheſter goods, Britiſh, foreign, and Iriſh linens, 
earthen wares, grind-ſtones, Birmingham and Sheffield wares, toys, ſad- 
lery, cabinet wares, ſeeds, cheeſe, ſtrong beer, ſmoaking pipes, ſnuffs, 
mnes, ſpirits, and drugs, Eaſt-India goods, books, paper, leather, 
delides many other articles, according to the different wants and exigencies 
of the different colonies, impoſſible to be enumerated here. 

The commodities exported from America to Great-Britain, and other 
markets, are tobacco, rice, flour, biſcuit, wheat, beans, peas, oats, 
Indian corn, and other grain; honey, apples, cyder, and onions; ſalt- 
beef, pork, hams, bacon, veniſon, tongues, butter and cheeſe, prodi- 
$19us quantities of cod, mackarel, and other fiſh, and fiſh-oil ; furs and 
«ns of wild beaſts, ſuch as bear, beaver, otter, fox, deer, and racoon, 
horſes, and live ſtock ; timber planks, maſts, boards, ſtaves, ſhingles, 
pitch, tar, and turpentine ; ſhips built for ſale; flax, flax-ſeed, and 
cotton; indigo, pot-aſh, bees-wax, tallow, copper ore, and iron in 

rs and in pigs; beſides many other commodities peculiar to the climes 


red by the laſt general peace, they are certainly very improveable, nor 
R we form any judgment of them, in their preſent infantine unſettled 
ae. It does not enter within my deſign, nor indeed does it fall within 
ay ſubject, to recapitulate the differences that unhappily ſubſiſt at preſent 
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between thoſe colonies, and their mother country. It is ſufficient if ex, 
hibit a ſtate of the trade between them, as it exiſted when thoſe gig. 
ences took place, marking at the ſame time the commercial ſtrength ay 
ſhipping of the colonies, 
Colonies, Ships. Seamen, Exports from Exports 
Great Britain. the 8 
Hudſon's Bay 4 130 L. 16,000 L. 2530 
Labrador, Ameri- . 
1000 can veſſels 120 | 4908 
tl Newfoundland 
by j (3000 boats) 5 35s 20,560 \ 273,400 345008 
13 Canada 34 408 105,000 
| | Nova Scotia 6 72 af 500 1 ” 
( New England "he $52 395,000 3700 
1 Rhode Iſland, | 
i Connecticut, and 5 3 36 12,000 I 
. ö New Hampſhire : * 
14 New York 30 330 $31,000 $26,008 
1 | Penſylvania ＋ 390 611,000 Fog en 
il | bes. vr and 2 330 3,960 $65,000 1,040,008 
1 0 North Carolina 34 408 18,000 63,34 
ns South Carolina 140 1,680 365,000 295,666 
F300 Georgia 24 240 49, o 74,200 
19's Eaſt Florida 2 24 7,000 
j Welt ditto 10 120 97,000 63,008 
18% 1,078 28,910 3»370,900 3-924,65h 


The principal iſlands belonging to the Engliſh, in the Weſt Indies 
are Jamaica, Anguilla, Berbuda, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Antigua, Mont 
ſerrat, Dominica, St. Vincent, Barbados, Tobago, and Granada, and 
the Grenadines, or Grenadillos; alſo the Bermudas, or Summer iſlands; 
the Bahama, or Lucayan iſlands, in the Atlantic Ocean. Of thele, Do- 
minica, St. Vincent, Tobago, and Granada, were ceded by France u 
Great-Britain, by the definitive treaty of 1763. 

The Engliſh trade with their Weft India iſlands, conſiſts chiefly in 
ſugars, rum, cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, pimento, ginger, indigo, 
materials for dyers, mahogany, and manchineel 42 drugs and 

reſerves; for theſe the exports from England are oſnaburgs, a conte 
kind of linen, with which the Weſt Indians now clothe their Loves; "linen 
of all ſorts, with broad-cloth, and kerfies, for the planters, their over- 
ſeers and families; filks and ſtuffs for their ladies and houſhold ſervants; 
red caps for their ſlaves of both ſexes; ſtockings and ſhoes of all ſorts; 
gloves and hats; millinery ware, and perukes ; laces for linen, woolles, 
and filk; ſtrong beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, butter, and cheelt; 
won ware, as ſaws, files, axes, hatchets, chiſſels, adzes, hoes, mattocks, 
gouges, planes, augres, nails; lead, powder, and ſhot ; braſs and cop- 
per wares ; toys, coals, and pantiles ; cabinet wares, ſnuffs, and in ge- 
neral whatever is raiſed or manufactured in Great-Britain ; alſo neg 
trom Africa, and all forts of India goods. Formerly the Engliſh Wet 
India iſlands, ſent home large quantities of money in ſpecie, which the) 
got upon the balanoe of — with the French, Spaniards, and Portuguek 
We cannot, however, ſpeak with any preciſion, as to the particulars of tie 
trade between the Engliſh Weſt Indies, and the mother country, thong 
undoubtedly it is highly for the benefit of the latter, becauſe of the ceſſom 
made of the new iſlands there by the late peace, which, 727 os 
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led, muſt have a very ſenſible influence upon the former ſyſtem of 
2 in thoſe parts, as I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in its proper 


place. 


fupendous, political, as well as commercial machines, that is to be met 
ich in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is excluſive, and lodged in a company, 
hich has a temporary monopoly of it, in conſideration of money advanced 


trade, within theſe twenty years paſt, and the company's concerns in that 
country, it is ſufficient to ſay, that beſides their ſettlements on the coaſt 
of India, which they enjoy under proper reſtrictions, by act of parlia- 
ment, they have, through the various internal revolutions which have hap- 

ned at Indoſtan, acquired ſuch territorial poſſeſſions, as renders them 
the moſt formidable commercial republic (for ſo it may be called in its 
preſent ſituation) that has been known in the world, ſince the demolition 
of Carthage. 'Their revenues are only known, and that but imperfectly, 


= to the directors of the company, who are choſen annually by the proprie- 
0 tors of the ſtock 3 but it has been conjectured, that they amount annu- 
"oY ally to above three millions and a half ſterling. The expences of the 
by company in forts, fleets, and armies, for maintaining thoſe acquiſitions, 


are certainly very great; but after theſe are defrayed, the company not 
only clears a vaſt ſum, but is able to pay to the government 400,0001. 
63,000 WM yearly, for a certain time, partly by way of indemnification for the ex- 
ae pences of the public in protecting the company, and partly as a tacit 
be. tribute for thoſe poſſeſſions that are territorial and not commercial. This 
ndies, republic therefore cannot be ſaid to be independent, and it is hard to ſay 
_ what form it may take when the term of the bargain with the goverument 
y 15 expired, | 
ands; This company exports to the Eaſt Indies all kinds of woollen manufac- 
„Do- ture, all ſorts of hard-ware, lead, bullion, and quickſilver. Their im- 
ace (0 ports conſiſt of gold, diamonds, raw-filk, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, 
x porcelain, or China ware, falt-petre for home conſumption ; and of 
ily 10 WW wought filks, muſlins, callicoes, cottons, and all the woven manufactures 
dige Wh of India, for exportation to foreign countries. I ſhall now proceed to a 
u conciſe view of the Engliſh trade to other countries, according to the lateſt, 
core and moſt authentic accounts. 
linen To Turkey England ſends, in her own bottoms, woollen cloths, tin, 
2 lead, and iron, hard-ware, iron utenſils, clocks, watches, verdegris, 
aa ſpices, cochineal, and logwood. She imports from thence raw-lilks, 
ſorts; carpets, ſkins, dying drugs, cotton, Fruits, medicinal drugs, coffee, and 
ollen, WW fome other articles. — the balance of this trade was about 500,000 l. 
annually, in favour of England. The Engliſh trade was afterwards dimi- 
rocks, WW nimed through the practices of the French: but the Turkey trade at 
Cop preſent is at a very low ebb with the French as well as the Engliſh. It 
ss be preſumed, if the Ruſſians are ſuffered to drive the Turks out of 
Europe, that Great-Britain will ſecure to herſelf a port in one of the nume- 
tous tine iſlands of the Levant. 


_ England exports to Italy, woollen goods of various kinds, peltry, lea- 
hs ther, lead, tin, fiſh, and Eaſt India goods; and brings back raw and thrown 
1 lk, wines, oil, ſoap, olives, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, dried 
on Fruits, colours, anchovies, and other articles of luxury : the balance of 


full tus trade in favour of England, is annually about 200,000 l. uo 
pled, | 


The trade of England to the Eaſt-Indies conſtitutes one of the moſt 


o the government. Without entering into the hiſtory of the Eaſt India 
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ments of linen from Germany, and elſewhere, for her American colonig, 


of luxury, by which England loſes upon the balance 250, ooo I. ſterlug 


To Spain, England ſends all kinds of woollen „ leather, 10 
lead, fiſh, corn, iron, and braſs manufactures; haberdaſhery wares, ata 


and receives in return, wines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, olives 
wools, indico, cochineal, and other dying drugs, colours, gold and fly 
coin. 
Portugal, till of late, was, upon commercial accounts, the favoury 
ally of England, whoſe fleets and armies have more than once ſaved be 
from deſtruction. Of late her miniſtry have changed their ſyſtem, x 
have fallen in with the views of the houſe of Bourbon. They have ch 
bliſhed courts, which are inconſiſtent with the treaties between Portagd 
and England, and defraud the Engliſh merchants of great parts of th 
capitals, which they find it impoſſible to recover. They have likews 
erected two Brazil companies; the one for Marenham, and Gran bm 
the other for Perambuco, greatly to the detriment of the Engliſh ngia 
The court of London is, at this time, by its miniſters, making the ſtrong 
efforts for redreſs, and it is to be hoped they will be attended with jus 
ceſs, as Portugal itſelf cannot exiſt even as a kingdom, but by the protes 
tion of the Engliſh. Before theſe miſunderſtandings happened, the Eng 
liſh trade to Portugal was highly beneficial for both nations. Engl 
ſent to that country almoſt the ſame kind of merchandizes as to Spas 
and they received in return vaſt quantities of wines, with oils, alt, dnel 
and moiſt fruits, dying drugs, and gold coins. 
To France, England ſends much tobacco, lead, tin, flannels, bam 
and ſometimes corn; and always much money at the long run; and brig 
home, in a ſmuggling way, a much greater value in wines, brand 
linen, cambrics, lace, velvets, and many other prohibited fopperies, and 
brocades; always very conſiderably to England's diſadvantage. But a 
there is no commercial treaty ſubſiſting between England and France 
not even in time of peace, England's juſt loſs cannot be aſcertained, 
England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, ſugars and th 
bacco; and receives in return, laces, linen, cambrics, and other artide 


yearly. To Germany, England ſends cloths and ſtuffs, tin, pewittt 
ſugars, tobacco, and Eaſt India merchandize; and brings thence m 
quantities of linen, thread, goat-ſkins, tinned plates, tumbers for ul 
uſes, wines, and many other articles. Before the late war, the balance d 
this trade was thought to be 500,000 1. annually, to the prejudice of Eng: 
land, but that ſum is now greatly reduced, as moſt of the German prints 
now find it their intereſt to clothe their armies in Engliſh. manufadtures 
I have already mentioned the trade with Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Ruſſia, which formerly was againſt England, but the balance is now vall 
diminiſhed by the great improvements of her American colonies, in rain 
hemp, flax, making pot-aſhes, iron-works, and tallow, all which uſed u 
be furniſhed to her by the northern powers. 
To Holland, England ſends an immenſe quantity of many ſorts of = 
chandize ; ſuch as all kinds of woollen goods, hides, corn, coals, . 
India and Turkey merchandize, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, = 
other American productions; and makes returns in fine linen, Jace, c 
brics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards, drugs, whalebone, train d 
toys, and many other things; and the balance is uſually ſuppoſed to 
much in favour of England. I ſhall forbear to mention the trade berweel 
England and Ireland, till I come to treat of the latter kingdom. Ti 
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acquiſitions which the Engliſh have made upon the coaſt of Gui- 
ea, particularly their ſettlement at Senegal, have opened new ſources of 
ommerce with Africa. The French, when in poſſeſſion of Senegal, 
:ded there for gold, flaves, hides, oſtrich feathers, bees-wax, millet, 
pbergris, and, above all, for that uſeful commodity, gum Senegal, 
Mich was monopolized by them and the Dutch. At preſent England 
ads to the coaſt of Guinea, ſundry ſorts of coarſe woollen, and linen, 
on, pewter, braſs and hard-ware manufactures, lead-ſhot, ſwords, knives, 
re-arms, gunpowder, and glaſs manufactures. And, beſides its drawing 
> money out of the kingdom, it ſupplies her American colonies with 
> ſlaves, amounting in number to above 100,000 annually. The 
ther returns are in gold duſt, gum, dying and other drugs, red wood, 
buinea grains, and ivory. 
To Arabia, Perfia, China, and other parts of Aſia, England ſends 
uch ſoreign filver coin and bullion, and ſundry Engliſh manufactures of 
pollen goods, and of lead, iron and braſs; and brings home from thoſe 
note regions, muſlins and cottons of many various kinds, callicoes, 
and wrought filk, chints; teas, porcelain, gold duſt, coftee, ſalt- 
re, and many other drugs. And fo great a quantity of thoſe various 
jerchandize are re-exported to foreign European nations, as more than 
bundantly compenſates for all the filver bullion which England carries out. 
During the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it was judged ex- 
tient to grant excluſive charters to particular bodies or IA of 
; hence the Eaſt-India, South-Sea, Hudſon's-Bay, Turkey, Ruſſia, 
d Royal African companies; but the trade to Turkey, Ruſſia, and 
frica, is now laid open, though the merchant who propoſes to trade thi- 
ter, muſt become a member of the company, be ſubje& to their laws and 
pulations, and advance a ſmall ſum at admiſſion, for the purpoſes of ſup- 
orting conſuls, forts, &c. 54 
With regard to the general account of England's foreign balance, the 
torts have been computed at ſeven millions 3 and its imports at 
ve, of which above one million 1s re- exported; ſo that if this calculation 
true, England gains, annually, three millions ſterling in trade; but 
I's is a point upon which the moſt experienced merchants, and ableſt 
iculators, differ. After all that has been ſaid, it muſt.be acknowledged, 
ut many exceptions lie to particular eſtimates. The vaſt improvements 
t home, in iron, filk, linen, and other manufactures, and the growing 
ports from America, muſt greatly diminiſh the Engliſh imports from 


droad, On the other hand, ſome of the other European nations are 7 | 


gorous efforts for rivalling the Englith manuſactures. With what ſucceſs 
bey may be attended, time alone can determine; but hitherto, the ap- 
ances on their fide are not very promiſing. 
| Tet our foreign trade does not amount to one fixth part of the inland; 
de annual produce of the natural products and manufaQures of England 
hunting to above forty-two millions. The gold and ſilver of England 
received from Portagal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and 
urea; but great part of this gold and ſilver we again export to Holland, 
d the Eaſt Indies; and it is — that two-thirds of all the foreign 
c of England is carried on in the port of London. 
ve hal! conclude this account of our trade, with the following compa- 
Ko of ſhipping, which, till a better table can be formed, may 
Ave its uſes, 
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equal, if they do not exceed, thoſe of any country in — Colcheſter 
fo 


| higheſt ___ a conſtable. I might mention Coventry, Nottingba 
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If the ſhipping of Europe be divided into twenty parts, theh, 
Great Britain, &c. is computed to have æ =— 6 


The United Provinces ating 6 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia 2 
The trading cities of Germany, and the Auſtrian Netherlands ; WW 


France 
Spain and Portugal 
Italy, and the reſt of Europe I 

My bounds will not afford room to enter into a particular detail of | 
places where thoſe Engliſh manufaQures, which are mentioned in 
above account, are fabricated ; a few general ſtrictures, however, mah 
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nen and Devonſhire ſupply tin and lead, and woollen manaf 
tures are common to almoſt all the weſtern counties. Dorſetſhire mas 
factures cordage for the navy, feeds an incredible number of ſheep, and u 
large lace manufactures. Somerſetſhire, beſides furniſhing lead, copper, 

lapis calaminaris, has large manufactures of bone lace, ſtockings, and ap 
Briſtol, which is both a city and county, is ſaid by ſome to employ 200 
maritime veſſels of all fizes, coaſters as well as ſhips employed in fore 
voyages : it has many very important manufaQtures ; its glaſs-bottle a 
drinking-glaſs one alone occupying fifteen large houſes : its braſs-wi 
manufactures are alſo very conſiderable. Vaſt manufactures of all king 
(glaſs, jewelry, clocks, watches, and cutlery, in particular) are carried on; 
London and its neighbourhood; the gold and filver manufactures of Londn 
thro” the encouragement given them by the court and the nobility, alreah 


famous for its manufactures of bays and ſerges; and Norwich for its exceliel 
Ruſfs, camblets, druggets, and ſtockings. Birmingham, though no 
poration, is one of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in England, a 
carries on an amazing trade, in excellent and ingenious hard-ware ma 
factures, particularly ſnuff and tobacco-boxes, buttons, ſhoe-buckis 
etwees, and many other ſorts of ſteel and braſs wares : it is here, and 
Sheffield, which is famous for cutlery, that the true genius of Englihat 
and induſtry, is to be ſeen; for ſuch are their excellent inventions f 
fabricating hard wares, that they can afford them for the fourth part 
the price at which other nations can furnifh the ſame or an inferior kind 
the cheapneſs of coals, and all neceſſaries, and the conveniency of ft 
tion, no doubt, contribute greatly to this. : 
The northern counties of England carry on a prodigious trade in 
coarſer and flighter woollen manufactures; witneſs thoſe of Hallifax, Les 
Wakefield, and Richmond, and, above all, Mancheſter ; which, by 1 
variety of beautiful cottons, dimities, tickens, checks, and the like tb 
is become a large and populous place, though it is only a village, anc 
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Leiceſter, Derby, Kendal, and many other manufacturing towns * 
places of England, each of which is noted for ſome particular commodij 
but the detail would become too bulky. I maſt not, however, dim 
this head, without obſerving the beautiful porcelaine and earthen 1 
that has of late years been manufactured in different places of Eng 
particularly in Worcetterſhire and Staffordſhire. The Engliſh cap* 
particularly thoſe of Wilton and Kidderminſter, though but. a late a 
facture, greatly exceed in beauty any imported from Turkey, aud 
extremely durable; and conſequently, is a vaſt ſaving to the nation. 10 
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hich till very lately, was imported in vaſt quantities from France and 
Holland, is now made in every corner of the kingdom, and is a moſt 
eceffary as well as beneficial manufacture. The parliament, of late, 
s given encouragement for reviving the manufacture of ſalt· petre, which 
„as firſt attempted in England by Sir Walter Raleigh, but was dropt 
ferwards in favour of the Eaſt-India company: the ſucceſs of ſuch 
in andertaking would be of immenſe benefit, as well as ſecurity to the 


ation. 

After all that has been ſaid on this head, the ſeats of manufactures, and 
nſequently of trade, in England, are fluQtuating ; they will always follow 
hoſe places where living is cheap, and taxes are eaſy : for this reaſon, 
dey have been obſerved of late to move towards the northern counties, 
here proviſions are in plenty, and the land-tax very low ; add to this, 
at probably, in a few years, the inland navigations which are opening 
| many parts of England, will make vaſt alterations as to its internal ſtate. 
Many ſenſible but ſpeculative Engliſhmen, daily expreſs their f 
jenfions, leſt the weight of taxes and dearneſs of living in England, 
jould enable other nations to ruin the Engliſh trade at foreign markets, 
by underworking them. This objection is of a long ſtanding, and would 
have great weight, did not experience prove that it is not founded in fact. 
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en he will do double, if not triple the work, in the ſame time; and 
ther nations are taxed deeply as well as England. 


ſhort view of the STOCKs, or public Funds in England, with an hifto- 
rical account of the Eaff-India, the Bank, and South-Sea Companies. 


As there are few ſubjects of converſation more general than the value 
ff ſtocks, and hardly any thing ſo little underſtood, nothing can be more 
iſeful than a ſhort account of them, which we ſhall here give in as clear 
nd conciſe a manner as poſſible ; preſenting our readers with the rationale 
df the ſtocks, and a ſhort hiſtory of the ſeveral companies, deſcribing the 
nature of their ſeparate funds, the uſes to which they are applied, and 
e various purpoſes they anſwer, both with reſpe& to the government, 
the companies themſelevs, and the community in general. 

In order to give a clear idea of the money tranſactions of the ſeveral com- 
panies, it is proper we ſhould ſay ſomething of money in general, and 
particularly of 
current ſpecie. Money is the ſtandard of the value of all the neceſſaries 

id accommodations of life, and paper-money is the repreſentative of that 
Kandard to ſuch a degree, as to ſupply its place, — to anſwer all the 
purpoſes of gold and filver coin. Nothing is neceſſary to make this repre- 
ſentative of money ſupply the place of ſpecie, but the credit of that office 
company, who delivers it; which credit conſiſts in its always being 
ſeady to turn it into ſpecie whenever required. This is exactly the caſe 
df the Bank of rf pa the notes of this company are of the ſame value 
a the current coin, as they may be turned into it whenever the poſſeſſor 
pleaſes, From hence; as notes are a kind of money, the counterfeiting 
mem is punifized with death, as well as coining. 

The method of depoſiting money in the Bank, and exchanging it for 
dates (though they bear no intereſt) is attended with many conventencies ; 
a they are not only ſafer than money in the hands of the owner himſelf; 
dur as che notes are more portable, and capable of a much more eaſy 
nveyance: ſince a bank note for a very large ſum, may be ſent by the 


pit, 


n Engliſh workman, it is true, lives much better than a foreigner, but 


paper-money, and the difference between that and the | 
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the perſon who takes them out, at a certain number of days after Goh: 
which gives an opportunity to. ſtop*bills at the Bank, if they ſhould be 
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ſt, and to prevent the deſigns of robbers, may, without damage, 
ay two, and ſent at two ſeveral times. Or bills, called -Bank * 
may be had by 2 at the Bank, which are particularly calculus 


to prevent loſſes by robberies, they being made payable to the order d 
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loſt, and prevents their being ſo eaſily negociated by ſtrangers as comma 
Bank notes are: and whoever conſiders the hazard, the expence and troy, 
ble, there would be in ſending large ſums of gold and filver to and fron 
diſtant places, mult alſo — this as a very ſingular advantage, I. 
ſides which, another benefit attends them; for if they are deſtroyed by 
time, or other accident, the Bank will, on oath being made of ſuch 2c, 
dent, and ſecurity being given, pay the money to the perſon who was i 
poſſeſſion of them. a 

Bank notes differ from all kinds of ſtock in theſe three particular; 
1. They are always of the ſame values 2. They are paid off without being 
transferred; and, 3. They bear no intereſt ; while ſtocks are a ſhare ins 
company's funds, bought without any condition of having the principe 
returned. India bonds indeed (by ſome perſons, though erroneouſly, dens. 
minated ſtock) are to be excepted, they being made payable at ſix monty 
notice, either on the fide of the company or of the poſſeſſor. 

By the word Srock was originally meant, a particular ſum of money 
contributed to the eſtabliſhing a fund to enable a company to carry on 
certain trade, by means of which the perſon became a partner in tha 
trade, and received a ſhare in the profit made thereby, in proportion th 
the money employed. But this term has been extended farther, though 
improperly, to ſignify any ſum of money which has been lent to the 
government, on condition of receiving a certain intereſt till the money is 
repaid, and which makes a part of the national debt. As the ſecuny 
both of the government and of the public companies is eſteemed preſet 
able to that of any private perſon, as the ſtocks are negotiable and may 
be fold at any time, and as the intereſt is always mage cv paid whe 
due, ſo they are thereby enabled to borrow money on a lower intereſt uc 
what might be obtained from lending it to private perſons, where there i of 
often ſome danger of loſing both principal and intereſt. 5 not 

But as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is raiſed for a particularly de 
purpoſe, and limited by parliament to a certain ſum, it neceſſarily follow, WW to t 
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that when that fund is compleated, no ſtock can be bought of the company; ann 
| tho? ſhares already purchaſed, may be transferred from one perſon to another. in p 


This being the caſe, there is frequently a great diſproportion betwees p 
the original value of the ſhares, — what is given for them when tau are 
ferred ; for if there are more buyers than ſellers, a perſon who is 100-8 taty 
ferent about ſelling, will not pert with his ſhare without a conſidera accc 
profit to himſelf : and on the contrary, if many are diſpoſed to felt, ui ag 
few inclined to buy, the value of ſuch ſhares will naturally fall, i P 
223 to the impatience of thoſe who want to turn their ſtock int 

cle. | | 

Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our readers ſome idea of the natur 
of that unjuſtiſiable and diſhoneſt practice called Stock-jobbing, the BY 
tery of which conſiſts in nothing more than this: the perſons concern 
in that practice, who are denominated Stock-jobbers, make contracts 2 
buy or ſell, at a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of ſome par 
cular ſtock, againſt which time they endeavour, according as their = 


— 
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is, either to raiſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by raiſing rumours and ſpread - 
N. en ſtories, in order to induce people either to ſell out in & 
hurry, and conſequently cheap, if they are to deliver ſtock ; or to become 
unwilling to ſell, and conſequently to make it dearer, if they are to receive 

k. 

18. perſons who make theſe contracts are not in general poſſeſſed of 
any real ſtock, and when the time comes that they are to receive or 
x Ba the quantity they have contracted for, they only pay ſuch a 
ſum of money as makes the difference between the price the ſtock was at 
when they made the contract, and the price it happens to be at when the 
contract is fulfilled; and it is no uncommon thing for perſons not worth 
jool. to make contracts for the buying or ſelling 100,000 1. ſtock. In 
the language of Exchange-Alley, the buyer in this caſe is called the Bull, 


and the ſeller the Bear. 
Befides theſe, there are another ſet of men, who though of a higher 
rank, may properly enough come under the ſame denomination, ele 


eee the great monied men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contractors with 
de government whenever any new money is to be borrowed, Theſe indeed 
-e not fictitious, but real buyers and ſellers of ſtock; but by raifing falſe 
WY hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by pretending to buy or ſell large 

quantities of ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the forementioned ſet of men as 
bar instruments, and other like practices, are enabled to raiſe or fall 
18 the ſtocks one or two per cent. at pleaſure. 

However, the real value of one ſtock 'above another, on account of its 
being more profitable to the proprietors, or any thing that will really, or 
only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or endanger the go- 
demment, by which that credit is ſecured, muſt naturally have a conſi- 
derable effect on the ſtocks. Thus, with reſpe& to the intereſt of the 
proprietors, a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading company which produces 5 1. 
a 61, per cent. per ann. muſt be more valuable than an annuity with 
government ſecurity, that produces no more than 31. or 41. per cent. 
per annum; and conſequently ſuch ſtock muſt fell at a higher price than 
ſuch an annuity. Though it muſt be obſerved, that a ſhare in the ſtock 
of a trading company producing 5 1. or 61. per cent. per annum, will 
not fetch ſo much money at market as a government annuity p 
de ſame ſum, becauſe the ſecurity of the company is not reckoned equ 
to that of the government, and the continuance of their paying ſo much per 
num, is more precarious, as their dividend is, or ought to be, always 


ct. un proportion to the profits of their trade. 
een As the ſtocks of the Eaſt-India, the Bank, and South-Sea companies, 


we diſtinguiſhed by different denominations, and are of a very different 
tature, we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of each of them, together with an 
«count of the different ſtocks each is poſſeſſed of, beginning with the 
Gſt-India company, as the firſt eftabliſhed. 

PUBLIC TRADING COMPANIES.] Of theſe the Eaſt-India company 
takes the lead; and I have already given ſome account of it, as being the 
Gpital commercial object in England. The firlt idea of it was formed in 
queen Elizabeth's time, but it has ſince admitted of vaſt alterations. Its 
ſtares, or ſubſcriptions, were originally only 50 l. ſterling ; and its capital 
only 369,891 l. 58. but the directors having a conſiderable dividend to 
mike in 1676, it was agreed to join the profits to the capital, by which 
ne ſhares were doubled, and, conſ-quently, each became of 100 l. 2 
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of Merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies. Its excluſive right of trade wa 
prolonged from time to time; and a farther ſum was lent by the com- 
pany in 1730, by which, though the company's privileges were extended 
for 33 years, yet the intereſt of their capital, which then amounted © 
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and the capital 739,782 1. 10 8. to which capital, if 963,6391. the pry 
of the company to the year 1685, be added, the whole ſtock will be found 
to be 1,703,402 l. Though the eſtabliſhment of this company was viz. 
dicated in the cleareſt manner by Sir Jofiah Child, and other able ad, 
cates, yet the partiality which the duke of York, afterwards James I 
had for his favourite African trade, the loſſes it ſuſtained in wars with ty 


Dutch, and the revolutions which had happened in the affairs of Indoftay, 


damped the ardour of the public to ſupport it; ſo that at the time of the 
Revolution, when the war broke out with France, it was in a very indif. 
ferent ſituation. This was in a great meaſure owing to its having no par. 
Iiamentary ſanction, whereby its ſtock often ſold for one half lefs than d 
was really worth; and it was reſolved that a new company ſhould bx 
erected, under the authority of parliament. 

_ The oppoſition given to all the public ſpirited meaſures of king Wil 
liam by faction, rendered this propoſal a matter of vaſt difficulty; but u 
laſt, after many parliamentary enquiries, the new ſubſcription prevailed; 
and the ſubſcribers, upon advancing two millions to the public at $ pe 
cent. obtained an act of parliament in their favour. The old company, 
however, retained a vaſt intereſt both in the parliament and nation; 
and the act being found in ſome reſpects defective, fo violent a ftruggle 
between the two companies aroſe, that in the year 1702, they were united 
by an indentare tripartite. In che year 1708, the yearly fund of 8 pet 
cent. for two millions, was reduced to 5 per cent. by a loan of 1,200,000] 
to the public, without any additional intereſt ; for which conſideration 
the company obtained a prolongation of its excluſive as and 2 
new charter was granted to them, under the title of The United Company 


3,200,000 Il. was reduced w 3 per cent. and called the India 3 per cen 
annuities, 

Thoſe annuities are different from the trading ſtock of the company, 
the proprietors of which, inſtead of receiving a regular annuity, hai, 
according to their different ſhares, a dividend of the profits * 
the company's trade; and that dividend riſes or falls according to the di 
cumſtances of the company, either real, or, as is too often the caſe, pre 


'tended, A proprietor of ſtock to the amount of 500 I. whether man & 7 
woman, native or foreigner, has a right to be a manager, and to güte! . 
rote in the general council. Two thouſand pounds is the qualificatd K 
for a director: the directors are 24 in number, including the chairmil - 
and deputy-chairman, who may be re-cleQted for four years ſucceſivetys 15 


The chairman has a ſalary of 2001. a year, and each of the dire 
i5Þl. The meetings, or court of directors, are to be held at leaſt ona Fe 
a fveck ; but are commonly oftener, being ſummoned as occaſion requrs for 
Oht of the body of directors are choſen ſeveral committees, who have « 

culiar inſpeQion of certain branches of the company's buſineſs; as tf 65 
committee of correſpondenee, a committee of buying, a committee of ret 


G n : {am 

ſury, a houſe committee, a committee of warehouſes, a committee of ſip 
ping, a committee of accounts, a committee of law-ſuits, and a committed bo 
6 prevent the growth of private trade; who have under them à ſecreiar wb. 


exiRier, clerks, and warteloule-Kcepers. Th 
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The amazing territorial acquiſitions of this company, which are attend- 
ed with a proportionable encreaſe of trade, joined to the diſſentions among 
its managers both at home and abroad, have of late engaged the attention 
of the legiſlature ſo much, that a reſtriction has been laid for their di- 
vidends for a certain time, not to exceed 12 and a half per cent. As to 
the vaſt fortunes acquired by their governors and officers abroad, the ſtate 
in which they live, and their other economical regulations, they are foreign 
to this head. | | 
Other officers of the company are governors and factors abroad, ſome 
of whom have guards of ſoldiers, and live in all the ſtate of ſovereign 
rinces. 
. Baxnx or EnGLAanD.] The company of the Bank was incorporated 
by parliament, in the 5th and 6th years of king William and queen Ma- 


ry, by the name of the Governors and Company of the Bank of England ; 


in conſideration of the loan of 1,200,000 1. granted to the government; 
for which the ſubſcribers received almoſt 8 per cent. By this charter, the 
company are not to borrow under their common ſeal, unleſs by act of 
parliament ; they are not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in truſt for them, 
to trade in any goods, or merchandize ; but they may deal 1n bills of ex- 
change, in buying or ſelling bullion, and —_ gold and filver coin, &c. 

By an act of parliament paſſed in the 8th and gth year of Will. III. they 
were impowered to enlarge their capital ſtock to 2,201,1711. 10s. It was 
thenalſo enacled, that bank ſtock ſhould be a perſonal, and not a real eſtate 
that no contract either in word or writing, for buying or ſelling Bank 
ſock, ſhould be good in law, unleſs regiſtered in the books of the Bank 
within ſeven days; and the ſtock transferred in fourteen days, and that 
it ſhould be felony, without benefit of clergy, to counterfeit the common 
ſeal of the bank, or any ſealed Bank bill, or any Bank note, or to alter 
or eraſe ſuch bills or notes. 

By another act paſſed in the 7th of queen Anne, the company were im- 
powered to augment their capital to 4, 402, 343 1. and they then advanced 
400,000 1. more to the government; and in 1714, they advanced another 
loan of 1,500,000 l. ; 

In the third year of the reign of king George I. the intereſt of their 
capital ſtock was reduced to 5 per cent. when the Bank agreed to de- 
liver up as many Exchequer bills as amounted to 2,000,000 I. and to ac- 
cept an annuity of 100,000 l. and it was declared lawful for the Bank to 

| from their members, in proportion to their intereſts in the capital 
ſock, ſuch ſums of money as in a general court ſhould be found neceſſa- 
ry. If any member ſhould neglect to pay his ſhare of the monies ſo cal- 
led for, at the time appointed by notice in the London Gazette, and fixed 
upon the Royal Exchange, it ſhould be lawful for the Bank, not only to 
ſtop the dividend of ſuch member, and to apply it toward payment of 
tie money in queſtion ; but alſo to ſtop the transfers of the ſhare of ſuch 
Ceſaulter, and to charge him with an intereſt of 5 per cent. per annum, 
for the money ſo omitted to be paid: and if the principal and intereſt 
mould be three months unpaid, the Bank ſhould then have power to ſell 
3 much of the ſtock belonging to the defaulter as would ſatisfy the 
ame. 

After this, the Bank reduced the intereſt of the 2,000,000 l. lent to the 
&"Vernment, from 5 to 4 per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other annuities, 
watch were aſterwards redeemed by the government, and the national 
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228 ENGLAND. 
debt due to the Bank, reduced to 1, 5600, oo I. But in 1742, the Gn. 
pany engaged to ſupply the government with 1, 600, ooo J. at three 
cent, which is now called the 3 per cent. annuities ; ſo that the porey. 
ment was now indebted to the company 3,200,000 l. the one half cam. 
ing 4, and the other 3 per cent. 

In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 986, 800 l. du 
to them in the Exchequer bills unfatisfied, on the duties for licences to fel 
ſpirituous liquors by retail, ſhould be cancelled, and in lieu thereof 6 
accept of an annuity of 39,4421. the intereſt of that ſum at 4 per cet | 
The company alſo agreed to advance the further ſum of 1,000,000 1. ind 
the Exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariſing by the malt and land. WW'6 
tax, at 4 per cent. for Exchequer bills to be iel for that purpoſe | 
in conſideration of which, the company were enabled to augment their a. W® 
pital with 986, 800 1. the intereſt of which, as well as that of the other an. 1 
nuities, was reduced to 3 and a half per cent. till the 25th of Decemba e 
1757, and from that time to carry only 3 per cent. 1 

And in order to enable them to clicabila the ſaid Exchequer bills, thy WW” 
eſtabliſhed what is now called Bank circulation. The nature of which nüt 
being well underſtood, we ſhall take the liberty to be a little more put 


ſtocks. | 
The company of the Bank are obliged to keep caſh ſufficient to anſytr 
not only the common, but alſo any extraordinary demand that may by 
made 8 them; and whatever money they have by them, over ul 
e 


above the ſum ſuppoſed neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they employ in 

what may be called the trade of the company; that is to ſay, in d. 
counting bills of exchange, in buying of gold and ſilver, and in ge- 
vernmeat ſecurities, &c. But when the Bank entered into the abowe- 8 
mentioned contract, as they did not keep unemployed a larger ſum of WW:"* 
money than what they deemed neceſſary to anſwer their ordinary and e 
traordinary demands, they could not conveniently take out of their eu- 


rent caſh ſo large a ſum as a million, with which they were obliged to 0 
furniſh the government, without either leſſening that ſum they en- 
loyed in diſcounting, buying gold and filver, &c. (which would har 
[2.4 very diſadvantageous to them) or inventing ſome method that ſhould 
anſwer all the purpoſes of keeping the million in caſh. The method 
which they choſe, and which fully anſwers their end, was as follows. 
They opened a ſubſcription, which they renew annually, for a milla 
of money; wherein the ſubſcribers advance 10 per cent. and enter into4 
contract to pay the remainder, or any part thereof, whenever the Bati 
ſhall call upon them, under the penalty of forfeiting the 10 per cent. ſo ab 
vanced ; in conſideration of which, the Bank pays the ſubſcribers 4 pt 
cent. intereſt for the money paid in, and one fourth per cent. for tl 
whole ſum they agree to furniſh; and in caſe a call ſhould s 
made upon them for the whole, or any part thereof, the Bank fur 
agrees to pay them at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for ſuch ſum il 
they repay it, which they are under an obligation to do at the end of 
year. By this means the Bank obtairs all the purpoſes of keeping à m 
lion of money by them; and though the ſubſcribers, if no call is mas 
upon them. (which is in general the caſe) receive 6 and a half per cen 
for the money they advance, yet the company gains the ſum of 23,590 
per annum by the contract; as will appear by the following necount, 


4 : 
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The Bank receives from the government for the advance of a - 
million 2 — — 30,000 
The Bank pays to the ſubſcribers who advance 109,0001. and } 8 

engage to pay (when called for) 900,000 l. more — 5 
The clear gain to the Bank therefore is — — 23,500 
This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the company ſhould make no 
call on the ſubſcribers, which they will be very unwilling to do, be- 
cauſe it would not only leſſen their profit, but affect the public credit in 


and ſtock may not improperly be called a trading ſtock, ſince with 
this they deal very largely in foreign gold and filver, in diſcounting bills of 
exchange, &c. Beſides which, they are allowed. by the government very 
confiderable ſums annually for the management of the annuities paid at 
their office. All which advantages, render a ſhare in their ſtock very va- 
luable ; though it is not equal in value to the Eaſt-India ſtock. The 
company make dividends of the profits half yearly, of which notice 1s 
publicly given z when thoſe who have occaſion for their money, may 
readily receive it : but private perſons, if they judge convenient, are 
permitted to continue their funds, and to have their intereſt added to the 
rincipal, 

1 company is under the direction of a governor, deputy-governor, 
and twenty-four directors, who are annually elected by the general court, 
in the (ame manner as in the Eaſt-India company. Thirteen, or more, 
compoſe a court of directors for managing the affairs of the company. 

The ofticers of this company are very numerous. 

S$oUuTH-SEA COMPANY.] During the long war with France in the 
reign of queen Anne, the payment of the ſailors of the royal navy be- 
Ing neglected, and they receiving tickets inſtead of money, were fre- 
quently obliged, by their neceſſities, to ſell theſe tickets to avaritious 
men at a diſcount of 40 l. and ſometimes 501. per cent. By this, and 
dther means, the debts of the nation unprovided for by parliament, and 
lich amounted to 9,471,321 l. fell into the hands of theſe uſurers. On 
ch Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor of the Exchequer, and after- 
yards earl of Oxford, propoſed a ſcheme to allow the proprietors of theſe 
lebts and deficiencies 61. per cent. per annum, and to incorporate 
em, in order to their carrying on a trade to the South-ſea ; and they 
ere accordingly incorporated under the title of the Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants of Great Britain, trading to the South-ſeas, and 
er parts of America, and for encouraging : Fiſhery, &c. 
| Though this company ſeemed formed for the ſake of commerce, it 
certain the miniſtry never thought ſeriouſly, during the courſe of the 
du, about making any ſettlements on the coaſt of South America, which 
© what flattered the expectations of the people; nor was it indeed ever 
ried into execution, or any trade ever undertaken by this company, 
pt the Aſſiento, in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for furnithing 
me Spaniards with negroes ; of which this company was deprived upon 
Fraunng 102,000 l. in lieu of all claims upon Spain, by a convention 
peiveen the courts of Great-Britain and Spain, 76s after the treaty of 
Fix Chapelle, in 1748. | 
me other ſums were lent to the governmant in the reign of queen 
«lc, at © per cent. In the third of George I. the intereſt of the 
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this company, in the reign of king George I. as not mater1al to our preſen 


230 ENGLAND. 
whole was reduced to 5 per cent. and they advanced two nil. 
lions more to the government at the ſame intereſt. By the {ay 
of the 6th of George I. it was declared, that this company might 
redeem all or any of the redeemable national debts ; in conſiders 
tion of which the company were empowered to augment their capital a. 
cording to the ſums they ſhould diſcharge ; and for enabling the con 
pany to raiſe ſuch ſums for purchaſing annuities, exchanging for ready 
money new Exchequer bills, carrying on their trade, &c. the company 
might, by ſuch means as they ſhould think proper, raiſe ſuch ſums g 
money as in a general court of the company ſhould be judged neceſſa 

he company were alſo empowered to raiſe money on the con 
bonds, or obligations under their common ſeal, on the credit of their @. 
pital ſtock. But if the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, or other member 
of the company, ſhould purchaſe land or revenucs of the crown, upon a 
count of the corporation, or lend money by loan or anticipation, on ay 
branch of the revenue, other than ſuch part only on which a credit of loa 
was granted by parliament, ſuch ſub-governor, or other member of the 
company, ſhould foyfeit treble the value of the money ſo lent. 

The fatal South-Sea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, was executed 
upon the laſt mentioned ſtatute. The company had at firſt ſet out wit 
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good ſucceſs, and the value of their ſtock, for the firſt five years, hat « 
riſen faſter than that of any other company, and his majeſty, after pu- | 
chaſing 10,0001, ſtock, had condeſcended to be their governor, Ti] 
were in this ſituation, when taking advantage of the above ſtatute, ! 
South-Sea bubble was projected. The pretended deſign of which wliiſ © 
to raiſe a fund for carrying on a trade to the South-Sea, and pony 4 
annuities, &c. paid to the other companies: and propoſals were print 
and diftributed, ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting per 0 
ſons into it. The ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, together with the prix - 
that were to ariſe from it, were divided into a certain number of ſhares, 0 - 
ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons diſpofed to adventure there 
And the better to carry on the deception, the directors engaged to n 
very large dividends; and actually declared that every 100 l. oH¹νv d. 
ſtock would yield 30 l. per annum: which occaſioned fo great a riſe of e 

ſock, that a ſhare of 1001. was ſold for upwards of 800 I. This wal +. 
the month of July; but before the end of September, it fell to 1501 Joy 
by which multitudes were ruined, and ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs occaſioned " 


as is ſcarcely to be conceived. But the conſequences of this infamoi 
ſcheme are too well known. We ſhall paſs over all the other tranſaction 


purpoſe. 

By a ſtatute of the 6th of George II. it was enacted, that from ® 
after the 24th of June, 1733, the capital ſtock of this company, vu 
amounted to 14,651,1031. 8s. 1d. and the ſhares of the reſpective pt 
prietors, ſhould be divided into four equal parts, three-fourt s of wii 
ſhould be converted into a joint ſock, attended with annuities, ater 
rate of 4 per cent. until redemption by parliament, and ſhould be cali 
the new South-Sea annnities ; and the other fourth part ſhoulu tern 
in the company as a trading capital flock, attended with the reſidue oft 
annuities or funds payable at the Exchequer to the company for tt 
whole capital, till redemption; and attended with the ſame ſums aloe 


or the charge of management, and with all effects, profits of trade, on 
Prius 
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zuleees, and advantages, belonging to the South-Sea company. That 
ops. 5 dome of — Thould, twice every year, — Chriſtmas 
and Midſummer, or within one month after, ſtate an account of the com- 
any's affairs, which ſhould be laid before the next general court, in or- 
4a to their declaring a dividend : and all dividends ſhould be made out 
of the clear profits, and ſhopld not exceed what the compan might rea- 
ſonably divide, without incurring any farther debt; provided that the 
1 company ſhould not at any time divide more than 4 per cent. per annum, 
7 until their debts were diſcharged ; and that the South-Sea company, and 
« their trading ſtock, ſhould, excluſively from the new joint ſtock of an- 
. nuities, be liable to all the debts and incumbrances of the company; 
„uad that the company ſhould cauſe to be kept, within the city of Lon- 
4 don, an office and books, in which all transfers of the new annuities 
ſhould be entered, and ſigned by the party making ſuch transfer, or his 
ittorney ; and the perſon to whom ſuch transfer ſhould be made, or his 
attorney, ſhould underwrite his acceptance; and no other method of 
transferring the annuities ſhould be good in law. 

The annuities of this company, as well as the other, are now reduced 
to 31. per cent. 

This company is under the direction of a governor, ſub-governor, 
deputy-governor, and twenty-one directors; but no perſon 1s qualified to 
be governor, his majeſty excepted, unleſs ſuch governor has in his own 
name and right, 5oool. in the trading ſtock ; the ſub-governor 1s to have 
4000 l. the deputy 3000 J. and a director 20001. in the ſame ſtock, In 
every general court, every member, having in his own name and right, 
5001, in trading ſtock, has one vote; if 20001. two votes; if 3oool. 
three votes, and if 50001]. four votes. 

The Eaſt-India company, the Bank of England, and the South-Sea 
company, are the only incorporated bodies to which the government is 
indebted, except the Million-Bank, whoſe capital is only one million, 
conſtituted to purchaſe the reverſion of the long exchequer orders. 

The intereſt of all the debts owing by the government, is now reduced 
to 3 per cent. excepting only the annuities for the years 1756, and 1758, 
the life annuities, and the Exchequer orders : but the South-Sea compa- 


. 


which they are enabled to do from the profits they make on the ſums al- 
lowed to them for management of the annuities paid at their office, 
and from the intereſt of annuities which are not claimed by the proprietors. 

As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually fluctuating above 
and below par, ſo when a perſon who is not acquainted with tran- 
ſactions of that nature, reads in the papers the prices of ſtocks, where 
bank ſtock is marked perhaps 127, India ditto 134 a 1344, South-Sea dit- 
to 97;, &c. he is to underſtand, that 1001. of thoſe reſpective ſtocks ſell 
at ſuch a time for thoſe ſeveral ſums. 

In comparing the prices of the different ſtocks one with another, it muſt 
be remembered, that the intereſt due on them from the time of the laſt 
payment, 1s taken into the current price, and the ſeller never receives any 
Eparate conſideration for it, except in the caſe of India bonds, where 
the intereſt due is calculated to the day of the ſale, and paid by the purcha- 
er over and above the premium agreed for. But as the intereſt on the dif- 
Trent ſtocks is paid at different times, this, if not rightly underſtood, 
would lead a perſon, not well acquainted with them, into conſiderable 
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ny ſtill continues to divide 4 per cent. on their preſent capital ſtock ; 
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miſtakes in his computation of their value; ſome always having a oy. 
ter's intereſt due —— more than others, which makes an 22 
of a conſiderable difference in the price, when, in reality, there is none 
at all. Thus, for inſtance, old South-Sea annuities ſell at preſent ſu 
L. 85+, or C. 85 10s. while new South-Sea annuities fetch only 
L. 844, or CL. 84 15 8. though each of them produce the ſame annuy 
fur of 3 per cent. but the old annuities have a quarter's intereſt max 
due on them than the new annuities, which amount to 15 s. the end 
difference. There is, however, one or two cauſes that will always make 
one ſpecies of annuities ſell ſomewhat lower than another, though of th 
fame real value; one of which is, the annuities making but a ſmall ea 
pital, and there not being, for that reaſon, ſo many people at all ting 
ready to, buy into it, as into others, where the quantity is larger; be. 
— it is apprehended that whenever the government pays off the nz 
tional debt, they will begin with that particular ſpecies of annuity, the 
capital of which is the ſmalleſt. 

A ſtock may likewiſe be affected by the court of Chancery; for if 
that court ſhould order the money which is under their direction, u 
be laid out in any particular ſtock, that ſtock, by having more pur. 
chaſers, will be raiſed to a higher price than any other of the like value, 

By what has been ſaid, the reader will perceive how much the credit and 
the intereſt of the nation depends on the ſupport of the public funds.—While 
the annuities, and intereſt for money advanced is there regularly paid, and 
the principal inſured by both prince and people, (a ſecurity not to be had i 
other nations) foreigners will lend us their property, and all Europe be 
intereſted in our welfare ; the paper of the companies wall be converted 
into money and merchandize, and Great-Britain can never want caſh 9 
carry her ſchemes into execution. | 

In other nations, credit is founded on the word of the prince, if a mo- 
narchy ; or that of the people, if a republic ; but here it is eſtabliſhed 
on the intereſts of both prince and people, which is the ſtrongeſt ſecurity; 
for however Jovely and engaging honeſty may be in other reſpects, inte- 
reſt in money matters will always obtain confidence; becauſe many peo- 
ple pay great regard to their intereſt, who have but little veneration u 
S1UTtTue, 
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| 234 ENGLAND. 
ki | ConsTITUTION AND LAws.] Tacitus, in deſcribing ſuch a cond, 
. tution as that of England, ſeems to think, that however beautiful i 
os may be in theory, it will be found impracticable in the executin, 
WH | Experience has proved his miſtake, for by certain checks, that operate 
| mutually, and which did not fall within his ideas, the Engliſh conk;. 
tution has continued in its full vigour for above 500 years. It mul, 
the ſame time, be admitted, that it has received, during that time, 45 
ny amendments, and ſome interruptions, but its principles are the ſame, 
with thoſe deſcribed by the above-mentioned hiſtorian, as belonging h 
the Germans, and the other northern anceſtors of the Engliſh nation, and 
which are very improperly blended under the name of Gothic. On the 
firſt invaſion of England by the Saxons, who came from Germany, au 
the neighbouring countries, their laws and manners were pretty much 
the ſame, as thoſe mentioned by Tacitus. The people had a leader in 
time of war. The conquered lands, in proportion to the merits of hi 
followers, and their abilities to ſerve him, were diſtributed among then, 
and the whole was conſidered as the common property which they were 
to unite in defending againſt all invaders. Freſh adventurers coming ove, 
under ſeparate leaders, the old inhabitants were driven into Wales, and thoſe 
leaders, at laſt, aſſumed the title of kings over the ſeveral diſtricts they had 
conquered. This change of appellation made them more reſpettable 
among the Britons, and their neighbours the Scots and Pits, but did not 
encreaſe their power, the operations of which continued to be confined to 
1 military affairs. | 
„ All civil matters were propoſed in a general aſſembly of the chief ofi+ 
14 cers, and the people, till, by degrees, ſheriffs, and other civil officers 
were appointed. The country was Hide into wapentakes, and hundreds, 
names that ſtill ſubſiſt in England, and overſeers were choſen to died 
them for the good of the whole. The ſheriff was the judge of all cn 
13:36 and criminal matters, within the county, and to him, after the introduc- 
1698 tion of Chriſtianity, was added the biſhop. In proceſs of time, as butt 
1.4. neſs multiplied, itinerant, and other judges, were appointed; but by the 
earlieſt records it appears, that all civil matters were decided by 12 or 16 
men, living in the neighbourhood of the place where the diſpute lay, and 

A here we have the original of Engliſh juries. 

45 Before the introduction of Chriſtianity, we know not whether the 
Saxons admitted of juries in criminal matters, but we are certain that ther 
| was no action ſo criminal, as not to be compenſated for by money. 4 
# mul& was impoſed in proportion to the guilt, even if it was the murder 
of the king, upon the malefactor, and by paying it, he purchaſed h 
H pardon. Thoſe barbarous uſages ſeem to have ceaſed ſoon after be 
. Saxons were converted to chriſtianity, and caſes of murder and felon) 
6 were then tried, even in the king's court, by a jury. 
a. Royalty, among the Saxons, was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, hereditar) 
40 though in fact it came to be rendered ſo through the affection which te 
10 people bore for the blood of their kings, and for preſerving the regular 
of government. Even eſtates and honours were not {tritly hereditar) 
till they were made ſo by William the conqueror. BD 
. That prince new modelled the Englith conſtitution. He divided de 
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t # Called by the Saxons GuzLT, and thence the word guilty in criminal trial. 
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ENGLAND. 235 
Þ knight's fees, an indetermined number of which formed a barony, and 
thoſe baronies were given to the great noblemen, who compoſed what 
is called the King's Court, or Court of Peers, from every baron being a 
peer, Or equal to another, In this court all civil as well as military mat- 
ters, and the proportions of knights and men which each baron was to 
raiſe for the king's ſervice, were ſettled. Even biſhoprics were con- 
rerted into lay baronies, and were obliged, as others, to furniſh their 
quotas. In other reſpects, the Conqueror, and the firſt princes of the 
Norman line, did all they could to efface from the minds of the peo- 
ple the remembrance of the Saxon conſtitution, but the attempt was to 
no purpoſe. The nobility, as well as the people, had their complaints 
zainſt the crown, and after much war and-blood-ſhed, tne famous char- 
ter of Engliſh liberties, ſo well known by the name of Magna Charta, 
was forcibly, in a manner, obtained from king John, and confirmed by 
his fon Henry III. who ſucceeded to the crown in 1216. It does not - of 
pear, that till this reign, and after a great deal of blood had been ſpilt, 
the commons of England were repreſented in parliament, or the =—_ 
council of the nation; ſo entirely had the barons engroſſed to themſelves 
the diſpoſal of property. : 

The preciſe year, when the houſe of commons was formed, 1s not 
known, but we are certain, that it began in the reign of Henry III. though 
we ſhall not enter into any diſputes about their ſpecific powers. We 
ſhall therefore proceed to deſcribe the conſtitution, as it ſtands at preſent. 

In all ſtates there is an abſolute ſupreme power, to which the right of 
legiſlation belongs ; and which, by the ſingular conſtitution of theſs 
kingdoms, is here veſted in the king, lords, and commons. 

Or THE KING.) The ſupreme executive power of Great Britain and 
Ireland, is veſted by our conſtitution in a ſingle perſon, king, or queen; 
for it is indifferent to which ſex the crown deſcends : the perſon intitled 
to it, whether male or female, is immediately intruſted with all the en- 
ligns, rights, and prerogatives of ſovereign power. 

The grand fundamental maxim upon which the right of ſucceſſion to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms depends, is ; © that the crown, by common 
law and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary ; and this in a manner pe- 
culiar to itſelf : but that the right of inheritance may from time to time 
be changed or limited by act ot parliament : under which limitations the 
crown ſtill continues hereditary.” 

That the reader may enter more clearly into the deduction of the fol- 
lowing royal ſucceſſion, by its being transferred from the houſe of 
Tudor, to that of Stuart, it may be proper to inform him that on the 
death of queen Elizabeth, without iſſue, it became neceſſary to recur to 
the other iſſue of her grandfather Henry VII. by Elizabeth of Vork his 
queen: whoſe eldeſt daughter Margaret, having married James IV. kin 
of Scotland, king James the Sixth of Scotland, and of England the Firſt, 
vas the lineal deicendant from that alliance. So that in his perſon, as clear- 
ly as in Henry VIII. centered all the claims of the different competitors, 
om the Norman conqueſt downward ; he being indiſputably the lineal 
heir of the conqueror. And, what is till more remarkable, in his per- 
ſon alſo centered the right of the Saxon monarchs, which had been ſuſ- 
ray from the conqueſt till his acceſſion. For Margaret, the filter of 

gar Atheling, the daughter of Edward the Outlaw, and granddaughter 
of king Edmund Ironſide, was the perſon in whom the hereditary right of 


the Saxon kings, ſuppoling it not aboliſhed by the conquelt, relidad. 
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236 ENGLAN D. 
She married Malcolm III. king of Scotland; and Henry II. by a deſeny 
from Matilda their daughter, is generally called the reſtorer of the Su 
Une. But it muſt be remembered, that Malcolm, by his Saxon queer, 
bad ſons as well as daughters; and that the royal family of Scotland, fron 
that time downward, were the offspring of Malcolm and Margaret, 0 
this royal family king James I. was * direct lineal deſcendant; ai 
therefore united in his perſon every poſſible claim, by hereditary 1 
to the Engliſh as well as Scottiſh throne, being the heir both of Egben, 
and William the Conqueror. 

At the revolution in 1688, the convention of eſtates, or repreſentative 
body of the nation, declared, that the miſcondu&t of king James l 
amounted to an abdication of the government, and that the throne vu 
thereby vacant. | 

In conſequence of this vacancy, and from a regard to the ancient line, 
the convention appointed the next Proteſtant heirs of the blood royal of 
king Charles I. to fill the vacant throne, in the old order of ſucceſhon ; 
= 8 exception, or preference, to the perſon of king Wi. 

m III. 

On the impending failure of the Proteſtant line of king Charles l. 
(whereby the throne might again have become vacant) the king and par- 
hament extended the ſettlement of the crown to the Proteſtant line of king 

ames I. viz. to the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and the heirs of her 
y, being proteſtants: and ſhe is now the common ſtock, from whon 
the heirs of the crown muſt deſcend *. * 


* ä * 1 


® A Chronology of Engliſh KN S, from the time that this country became united under 
one monarch, in the perſon of Egbert, who ſubdued the other princes of the Saxon 
heptarchy, and gave the name of Angle-land to this part of the iſland, the Saxons and 
Angles having, about four centuries before, invaded and ſubdued the ancient Britons, 
whom they drove into Wales and Cornwall, 


Bepan to 
rcign. 
$00 Egbert 4 
$38 Ethelwulf | 
$57 Ethelbald 
860 Ethelbert 
$66 Ethelred 
371 Alfred the Great 
gor Edward the Elder * 
925 Athelſtan \ Saxon Princes. 
941 Edmund 
946 Edred 


955 Edwy 


959 Edgar 
975 Edward the Martyr 


978 Ethelred II. ' 
1016 Edmund II. 
1017 Canute, king of Denmark . 
1035 Harold J Daniſh, 
1039 Hardicanute 
2041 Edward the Confeſſor 
1066 Harold, Uſurper ; 
TEN (Commonly called the Conqueror, from his conquering England) dure 
2066 William I. f of Normandy, a province facing the ſouth of England, now anne 
to the French monarchy, 


1087 William wy £ 
5200 Nase I * of che Conqueror. 
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of the throne thereupon. It was not a defeazance of the right 
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true ground and principle, upon which the revolution proceeded, 

Io 2 new caſe in — which had never before happened in 
dur hiſtory; the abdication of the reigning monarch, and the vacan 

of — 


ton, and 2 new limitation of the crown, by the king and both houſes of 
or \.ament: it was the act of the nation alone, upon a conviction that 


dere was no king in being. For in a full aſſembly of the lords and 


met in convention upon the ſuppoſition of this vacancy, both 
n= — to this reſolution; that king james II. having endeavoured 


to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original 


& between king and people; and by 
1 odhar wicked — having violated the fundamental laws; 


and having withdrawn himſelf out of this kingdom, has abdicated the go- 


the advice of Jeſuits, 


verament, 


— 1 


— — 


Began to 
oe Stephen, grandſon to the Conqueror, by his fourth daughter Adela. 


1154 Henry II. ] and her ſecond huſband Geoffroy Plantagenet. 


1g - I. F Sons of Henry II. 
ck Henry III. ſon of John. 
172 Edward I. fon of Henry III. 
1;07 Edward II. fon of Edward I. 
1327 Edward III. ſon of Edward II. 
1377 Richard II. grandſon of Edward III. by his eldeſt fon, the black prince. 
1 IV Son to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, 
__— 4th fon to Edward III. | 
1914 Henry V. fon of Henry IV. 
1922 Henry VI. fon of Henry V. 
1461 Edward IV, deſcended from Edw. III. by Lionel his 3d fon 
1483 Edward V. ſon of Edward IV. 
1,3; Richard III. brother of Edward IV. 
(Tudor) fon of the coun- 


142; Henry vu. teſs of Richmond, of Houſe of Tudor, in whom were united 
the Houſe of Lancaſter, the houſes of * and Vork, by 


1509 Henry VIII. fon of Henry VII. i f 
1547 Edward VI. fon of Henry VIII. —— ith Elizabeth, 


1553 Ma 
1550 Elieoberh CDaoghters of Henry VIII. IF _ 
Great dſon of James IV. king of Scotland, by Margaret, @ 
Whoz James 1. ter of Henry VII, — firſt of the Stuart family in England. 
th2; Charles I. fon of James I. 
22 Commonwealth and Cromwell. 
: arles II, 
6; James II. $ Sons of Charles J. 
1683 4 William III. nephew and ſon-in-law of James II. 2 
and Mary 2 Daughters of James II. in whom ended the Proteftant line of 
Nez Anne $ Charles I. for James II. upon his abdicating the throne, carried 
with him his infant ſon (the late pretender) who was excluded 
by act of parliament, which ſettled the ſucceſſion in the next 
Proteſtant heirs of James I. The ſurviving iſſue of James, at 
the time of his death, were a fon and a daughter, viz. Charles, 
who ſucceeded him, and the princeſs Elizabeth, Who married 
the elector palatine, who took the title of king of Bobemia, 
and left a daughter, the princeſs Sophia, who married the duke 
of Bruaſwick Lunenburg, by whom ſhe had George, elector of 
Hanover, who aſcended the throne, by act of parliameat, expreſsly 
made in favour of kis mother. : 


d Houſe of Hanever, 


Houſe of Lancaſter. 


} Houſe of York. 


1714 Ceorge J. 
1727 George II. fon of George I. 


17% George III. grandſon of George II. 


(Plantagenet) grandſon of Henry I. by his daughter the empreſs Maud, 
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238 ENGLAN D. 
vernment, and that the throne is thereby vacant.” Thus ended at 

by this ſudden and unexpected vacancy ot the throne, the old line of ſue 
ceſſion: which from the conqueſt had laſted above 600 years, and fron c WF * 
union of the Saxon heptarchy in king Egbert, almoſt goo, | 
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: Though in ſome points (owing to the peculiar circumſtances of ding n 
and perſons) the revolution was not altogether ſo perfect as might hay t 
been wiſhed; yet from thence a new zra Koike o in which the bound 4 


of prerogative and liberty have been better defined, the principles of 26 
vernment more thoroughly examined and underſtood, and the rights 9 
the ſubject more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than in any ol | 
period of the Engliſh hiſtory. In particular, it is worthy obſervation, thy 
the convention, in this their judgment, avoided with great wiſdom ty 
wild extreams into which the viſionary theories of ſome zealous republ, 
cans would have led them. They held that this miſconduct of kits 
James amounted to an endeavour to ſubvert the conſtitution, and nota 
an actual ſubverſion, or total diſſolution of the government. They den Wi ; 
fore very prudently voted it to amount to no more than an abdicatin Wi « 
of the government, and a conſequent vacaricy of the throne ; wherely b 
the government was allowed to ſubſiſt, though the executive magitraz Wi c: 
was gone: and the kingly office to remain, though king James u a 
no longer king. And thus the conſtitution was kept intire; which, upa 
every ſound. principle of government, mult otherwiſe have fallen u 
pieces, had fo principal and conſtituent a part as the royal authority h/ 
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13 i aboliſhed, or even ſuſpended. 1 
18:15 Hence it is eaſy to collect, that the title to the crown is at preſex 

1105 hereditary, though not quite ſo abſolutely hereditary as formerly; 1 
14%. 14; and the common ſtock or anceſtor, from whom the deſcent muſt be d. tr 
143.4. rived, is alſo different. Formerly the common ſtock was king Egben; vi 


then William the Conqueror; afterwards, in James J. 's time, the m 
common ſtocks united, and ſo continued till the vacancy of the th th 
in 1688: now it is the princeſs Sophia, in whom the inheritance c. 


TEAS . veſted by the new king and parliament. Formerly the deſcent was ab p- 
4 4 lute, and the crown went to the next heir without any reſtriction; bu er 
N. now, upon the new ſettlement, the inheritance is conditional; bei ſe. 
bu | . limited to ſach heirs only, of the body of the princeſs Sophia, as nn WW ch 
41 Proteſtant members of the church of England, and are married u : 
14 none but Proteſtants. ch 
hell 4 And in this due medium conſiſis the true conſſitutional notion d & 
17 the right of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown of theſe kingdoms, Tit 
Pls | extremes, between which it ſteers, are each of them equally deſtrucun po 
ö {3 of thoſe ends for which ſocieties were forme], and are kept on foot re 
1 Where the magiſtrate, upon every ſucceſſion, is eleded by the peo WW »/ 
"8 and may by the expreſs proviſion of the laws be depoſed (if not r ne 
4 niſned) by his ſubjects, this may ſound like the perfection of Livery, BW tal 
19 and look well enough when delineated on paper; but in rr fle 
AL be ever productive of tumult, contention, and anarchy, And, tt bo 
U other hand, divine indefeaſible hereditary right, when coupled wil {ul 
| the doctrine of unlimited paſſive obedience, is furely of all confutuio r «7; 
* the moſt thoroughly laviſh and dreadſul. But when ſuch an herediti BW & 
Wit: right, as our laws have created and veſted in the royal Rock, 15 clue pe 
45 interwoven with thoſe liberties, which are equally the inheritance 4%, th, 
the ſubject; this union will form a conſtitution, in theory the net Pa 
at 


beautiful of any, in pradics the moſt approved, and, in all 755 
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bility, will prove in duration the moſt permanent. This conſtitution, 
it is the duty of every Briton to underſtand, to revere, and to defend. 

The principal duties of the king are expreſſed in his oath at the coro- 
nation, which is adminiſtered by one of the archbiſhops, or biſhops of 
the realm, in the preſence of all the people; who, on their parts, do 
reciprocally take the oath of allegiance ta the crown. This coronation 
oath is conceived in the following terms: a 

« The archbiſhop, or biſbop, ſhall ſay, Will you ſolemnly promiſe and 
ſwear, to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and the domt- 
nions thereunto belonging, according to the ſtatutes 1n parliament agreed 
on, and the laws and cuſtoms of the ſame ?—The Aing or gueen ſhall Jay. 
I folemnly promiſe ſo to do. 2 

Archbiſhop or biſhop. Will you to your power cauſe law and juſtice, 
in mercy, to be executed in all your judgments ?—King or queen. I will. 

Archbiſhep or biſhop. Will you to the utmoſt of your power maintain 
the laws of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and the proteſtant re- 
formed religion eſtabliſhed by the law ? And will you preſerve unto the 
biops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as by the law do or ſhall 
appertain unto them, or any of them —Aing or queen. All this I 
promiſe to do. 3 

After this the king or queen, laying his or her hand upon the holy geſpeli, 
Hall ſay, The things which I have here before promiſed, I will pertorm 
and keep: ſo help me God. And then ſhall kiſs the book.” 

This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is now preſcribed by our 
laws: and we may obſerve, that in the king's part in this origiual con- 
tract, are expreſſed all the duties that a monarch can owe to his people; 
viz. to govern according to law : to execute judgement in mercy :- and ta 
maintain the eſtabliſhed religion. With reſpect to the latter of theſs 
three branches, we may farther remark, that dy the act of union, 5 Ann. 
c. 8, two preceding ſtatutes are recited and confirmed; the one of the 
parliament of Scotland, the other of the parliament of England : which 
enact; the former, that every king at his ſucceſſion ſhall takes and ſub- 
ſcribe an oath, to preſerve the proteſtant religion, and Preſbyterian 
church government in Scotland; the latter, that at his coronation, he 
Hall take and ſubſcribe a ſimilar oath, to preſerve the ſettlement of the 
church of England within England, Ircland, Wales, and Berwick, and 
de territories thereunto belonging. 

The king of Great-Britain, notwithſtanding the limitations of tha 
power of the crown, already mentioned, is one of the greateſt monarchs 
reigning over a free people, His perſon is ſacred in the eye of the law, 
vhich makes it high treaſon ſo much as to imagine or intend his death; 
neither can he, in himſelf, be deemed guilty of any crime, the law 
taking no cognizance of his actions, but only in the perſons of his mini- 
lers, if they infringe the laws of the land. As to his power, it has no 
bounds (except where it breaks in upon the liberty and property of his 
ſubjects, as in making new laws, or raiſing new taxes) fe he can make 
war or peace; fend and receive ambaſſadors; make treaties of league and 
commerce; levy armies, fit out fleets, employ them as he thinks pro- 
Fer; grant commiſſions to his officers both by fea and land, or revoke 
them at pleaſure; diſpoſe of all magazines, caſtles, &c. ſummon the 
parliament to meet, and, when met, adjourn, prorogue, or diſſolve it 
a pleaſure ; refuſe his affent to any bill, though it hath paſſed both 

| houſes; 
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that all the parts of it form a mutual check upon each other, 


240 ENGLAN D: 
Houſes ; which conſequently, by ſuch a refuſal, has no more force tha | 
it had never been moved. He poſſeſſeth the right of chufing his on 
council; of nominating all the great officers of ſtate,” of the h 
and the church; and, in fine,” is the fountain of honour, from wie 
all degrees of nobility and knighthood are derived. Such is the digi 
and power of a king of Great-Britain. 

Or THE PARLIAMENT.] Parliaments, in ſome ſhape, are, wk 
been obſerved, of as nigh antiquity as the Saxon government in th 
iſland ; and have ſubſiſted, in their preſent form, at leaſt 500 year, 

The parliament is aſſembled by the king's writs, and its fitting ma 
not be intermitted above three years. - Its conſtituent parts are, the k 
ſitting there in his royal political capacity, and the three eſtates of 
realm; the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, (who fit together wid 
the king, in one houfe) and the commons, who fit by themſelves i 
another. The king and theſe three eſtates, together, form the gr 
corporation or body politic of the kingdom, of which the king is fad þ 
be caput, principium, et finis. For upon their coming together the ki 
meets them, either in — or by repreſentation; without which thee 
can be no beginning of a parliament; and he alſo has alone the power 
"diſſolving them. | 

It is Righly neceſſary for preſerving the balance of the conſtitution 
that the executive power ſhould be a branch, though not the whal, 
of the legiſlature. he crown cannot begin of itfelf any alteration 
in the preſent eſtabliſhed law; but it may approve or diſapprove of te 
alterations ſuggeſted and conſented to by the two houſes, The ler 
lative therefore cannot abridge the executive power of any rights wh 
it now has by law, without its own conſent: fince the law muſt pe 
petually ſtand as it now does, unleſs all the powers will agree to alter 
And herein indeed confiſts the true excellence of the Engli — 
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lature, the people are a check upon the nobility, and the nobiliiyt 
check upon the people; by the mutual privilege of rejecting what th 
other has reſolved : while he king is a check upon both, which preſers 
the executive power from encroachments. 

The lords ſpiritual conſiſt of two archbiſhops and 24 biſhops. Tie 
lords temporal confiſt of all the peers of the realm, the biſhops a 
being in ſtrictneſs held to be ſuch, but merely lords of parliament. Some 
of the peers fit by deſcent, as do all antient peers ; ſome by creation 
as do all the new made ones: others, ſince the union with Scotland, by 
election, which is the caſe of the 16 peers, who repreſent the body 
the Scots nobility, The number of peers is indefinite, and may & 
increaſed at will by the power of the crown. 

A body of nobility is more peculiarly neceſſary in our mixed and cot 
pounded conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of both the conn 
and the people; by forming a barrier to with-ftand the encroschmem 
of both. It creates and preſerves that gradual ſcale of dignity, n 

roceeds from the peaſant to the prince; riſing like a pyramid from 

road foundation, and diminiſhing to a point as it riſes. The nobull 
therefore are the pillars, which are reared from among the people, mm 
immediately to ſopport the throne : and if that falls, they muſt # 
be buried under its ruins. Accordingly, when in the laſt century b 
commons had determined to extirpate monarchy, they alſo 
houſe of lords to be uſcleſs and dangerous. Ti 
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* commbns conſiſt of all ſuch men of any property in the kingdom, 
—— ſeats in the houſe of lords; every one of which has a volee 
in parliament, either perſonally, or by his tepreſentatves. In a free 
fate, every man, who is ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be, in ſpme 
meaſure, his own governor; and therefore a branch at leaſt es legif- 
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ive power ſhould reſide in the whole body of the people. In fo 
1 it is very wiſely contrived, that the mera 36 
that by their repreſentatives, which it is impracticable to perform in 
perſon: re reſentatives, choſen by a number of minute and ſeparate 
diftricts, wherein all the voters are, or eaſily may be, 4 
The counties are therefore repreſented by knights, elected by the pro- 
prietors of lands; the cities and boroughs are repreſented by citiaens 
and burgeſſes, choſen by the mercantile part, or ſuppoſed trading intereſt 
of the nation. The number of Engliſh repreſentatives is 513, and of Scots 
45; in all 558. And every member, though choſen by one particular 
ditrit, when elected and returned, ſerves for the whole realm. For 
the end of his coming thither is not particular, but general; notb 
to advantage his conſtituents, but the common wealth, and to advife 
his majeſty, as appears from the writ of ſummons. 79 2 

Theſe are the conftituent parts of a parliament, the king, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons. Parts, of which each is fo 
neceflary, that the confent of all three is requi to make any new 
law that ſhould bind the ſubject. Whatever is enacted for law by one, 
or by two only, of the three, is no ſtatute; and to it no regard is due, 
unleſs in matters relating to their own privileges. 

The power and juriſdiction of parliament, ſays Sir Edward Coke, is ſo 
tranſcendent and abſolute, thar it cannot be confined, either for cauſes or 
perſons, within any bounds. It hath ſovereign and uncontrolable autho- 
rity in making, confirming, enlarging, reſtraining, abrogating, revex 
ing, reviving, and ex ths of laws, concerning matters of all poſſible 
denominations, eccletiaſtical cr. temporal, civil, military, maritime, or 
criminal : this being the place where that abſolute deſpotic power, which 
mult in all governments refide ſomewhere, is entruſted by the conſtitution of 
theſe kingdoms. All miſchiefs and grievances, operations and remedies, 
that tranſcend the ordinary courſe of the laws, are within the reach of this” 
extraordinary tribunal. 1 can regulate or new model the ſucceſſion to 
the crown ; as was done in the reign of Henry VIII. and William TH. It 
can alter the eſtabliſhed religion of the land; as was done in a variety of 
intances, in the reigns of king Henry VIII. and his three children. It 
can change and create afreſh even the conſtitution of the kingdom, and 
of parliaments themſelves 3 as was done by the act of union, and the ſe- 
veral ſtatutes for triennial and ſeptennial elections. It can, in ſhort, do 
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con- every thing that is not naturally impoſſible; and therefore ſome have not 
eng fcrupled to call its power, by a figure rather too bold, the omnipotenee of 
4 parliament, True it is, that what the parliament doth, no authority upon 
f 


earth can undo. So that it is a matter moſt eſſential to the liberties "of 
this kingdom, that ſuch members be delegated to this important truſt, as 
ue molt eminent for their probity, their fortitude, and their knowledge, 
for it was a known apothegm of the great lord treaſurer Burleigh, © that 
England could never be ruined but by a parliament:” and, as Sir Mat- 
new Hale obſerves, this being the higheſt and greateſt court, over which 
none other can have juriſdiction in the kingdom, if by any means a miſ- 
Fe nent ſhould any way fall upon it, the ſubjects of this kingdom are 
elt without all manner of remedy. | 
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242 ENGLAND. | 
In order to prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe, „* g this er 
tenſive authority in hands that are either ye 1-5 or improper, 
manage it, it is provided that no one ſhall fit or vote in either bott 
of parliament, unleſs he be twenty-one years of age. To prevent inns 
vations in religion and government, it is enacted, that no member ul 
vote or fit in either houſe, till he hath, in the preſence of the bout 
taken the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration 3 and fv, 
ſcribed and repeated the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, the imoꝶ 
tion of ſaints, and the ſacrifice of the maſs. To prevent dangers th 
may ariſe to the kingdom from foreign attachments, connexions, or & 
pendencies, it is enacted, that no alien, born out of the dominions of th 
crown of Great-Britain, even though he be naturalized, ſhall be capats 
of being a member of either houſe of parliament. 

Some of the more notorious privileges of the members of either houk 
are, privilege of ſpeech, of perſon, of their domeltics, and of their land 
and goods, As to the firſt; privilege of ſpeech, it is declared by the fh 
tute of 1 W. & M. ſt. 2. c. 2. as one of the liberties of the people 
* that the freedom of ſpeech, and debates, and proceedings in parli 
ment, ought not to be impeached or queſtioned in any court or place out d 

liament.” And this freedom of ſpeech is particularly demanded of the 
king in perſon, by the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, at the opening 
of every new parliament. -So likewiſe are the other privileges, of per. 
ſon, ſervants, lands, and s. This includes not only =. nd} 
illegal violence, but alſo from legal arreſts, and ſeiſures by proceſs fron 
the courts of law. To aſſault by violence a member of either houſe, a 
his menial ſervants, is a high contempt of parliament, and there puniſhed 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. Neither can any member of either houſe be u. 
reſted and taken into cuſtody, nor ſerved: with'any proceſs of the court 
of law ; nor can his menial ſervants be arreſted ; nor can any entry be 


made on his lands; nor can his goods be diſtrained or ſeized, without 


breach of. the privilege of parliament “. 

The houſe of lords have a right to be attended, and conſequently 2 
by the judges of the court of king's bench, and common-pleas, and fuck 
of the barons of the exchequer, as are of the degree of the coif, or have 
been made ſerjeants at law; as likewiſe by the maſters of the court of 
chancery ; for their advice in point of law, and for the greater dignity d 
their proceedings. 

The ſpeaker of the houſe of lords is generally the lord chancellor, 
lord-keeper of the great ſeal, which dignities are commonly veſted in 
the ſame perſon. 

Each peer has a right, by leave of the houſe, as being his own repre 


ſentative, when a vote paſſes contrary to his ſentiments, to enter his di 


ſent on the journals of the houſe, with the reaſons for ſuch diſſent; which 
is uſually ſtiled his proteſt, Upon particular occaſions, however, 
proteſts have been ſo bold as to give offence to the majority of the houke, 
and have therefore been expunged from the journals. 

The houſe of commons may be properly ſtiled the grand inqueſt « 
Great Britain, impowered to enquire into all national grievances, in & 
der to fee them redreſſed. Te 


— 


* This exemption from arreſts for lawful debts, was always conſidered by the poblx 
as a grievance. The lords and commons therefore generoully relinquiſhed their priviief® 
by act of parliament 1770; and members of both houſes may now be due like other debten · 
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8 ENGLAND. 243 

- The peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the houſe of commons relate princi- 

pally to the raiſing of taxes, and the elections of members to ſerve in 
iament. | \ 

With regard to taxes : it is the antient indiſputable privilege and right 
of the houſe of commons, that all grants of ſubſidies, or parliamentary 
aids, do begin in their houſe, and are firſt beſtowed by them ; although 
their grants are not effeftual to all intents and purpoſes, until they have 
the aſſent of the other two branches of the lexillature, The general rea- 
fon given for this excluſive prvileg of the houſe of commons, is, that 
the Eri are raiſed upon dy of the 7 and therefore it is 

per that they alone ſhould have the right of taxing themſelves. And 
ſo reaſonably jealous are the commons of this privilege, that herein they 
will not ſuffer the other houſe to exert any power but that of rejecting; 
they will not permit the leaſt alteration or amendment to be made by t 
lords to the mode of —_—— people by a money bill. Under this ax 

ation are included all bills, by which money is directed to be raiſed 
upon the ſubject, for any purpoſe, or in = ſhape whatſoever ; either for 
the exigencies of government, and collected from the kingdom in gene- 
nal, as the land tax; or for private benefit, and collected in any particu- 
hr diſtrict, as by turnpikes, pariſh rates, and the like. * 

The method of making laws is much the ſame in both houſes. In 
each houſe the act of the majority binds the whole: and this majority is 
declared by votes openly and publicly given : not as at Venice, and ma- 
ay other ſenatorial aſſemblies, privately, or by ballot. This latter method 
may be ſerviceable, to prevent intrigues and unconſtitutional combina- 
tions, but it is impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at leaſt in the houſe of 
commons, where every member's conduct is ſubje& to the future cenſure 


of his conſtituents, and therefore ſhould be openly ſubmitted to their in- 


ſpection. 
To bring a bill into the houſe of commons, if the relief ſought by it 
v of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a petition ; Which muſt 
be preſented by a member, and uſually ſets forth the grievance deſired 
to be remedied. This petition (when founded on facts that may be in 
their nature diſputed) is referred to a committee of members, who exa- 
mine the matter alleged, and accordingly report it to the houſe; and 
then (or, otherwiſe, upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in 
the bill. In public matters, the bill is brought in upon motion made 
t the houſe, without any petition. (In the houſe of lords, if the bill 
begins there, it is, when of a private nature, referred to two of the judges, 
w examine and report the ſtate of the facts alledged, to ſee that all ne- 
eſſary parties conſent, and to ſettle all points of technical propriety.) 
This is read a firſt time, and, at a convenient diſtance, a ſecond time; 
ud after each reading, the ſpeaker opens to the houſe the ſubſtance of 
the bill, and puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall proceed any farther. 
The introduction of the bill may be originally oppoſed, as the bill itſelf 
my at either of the readings ; and, if the oppoſition ſucceeds, the bill 
mult be dropt for that ſeſſion ; at it muſt allo if oppoſed with ſucceſs in 
uy of the ſubſequent ſtages. | | | 
After the ſecond reading, it is committed, that is, referred to a com- 
mittee ; which is either ſelected by the houſe in matters of ſmall im- 
portance, or elſe, if the bill is a matter of great, or national conſe- 


quence, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, A 


committee of the whole houſe is, compoſed of every member; and, to 
Qz 
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form it, the quits the chair, (another member 

chairman) and may fit and debate as a private member. In * 

mittees, the bill is debated clauſe by clauſe, amendments made, the blub 

filled up, and ſometimes the bill entirely new modelled.” © After it hy 

through the committee, the chairman reports it tu the houſe, vit 

8 Hop * have _ and then the houſe u. 

confider the whole bill agam, and the queſtion is repeatedly put 

When the houſe have a A — 
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every clauſe and amendment. 
to amendments of the committee, and ſometimes added new amend. 
ments of their own, the bill is then ordered to be engroffed, or write 


gether. When this is finiſhed, it is read a third time, and amendmeng 
are ſometimes then made to it; and, if a new clauſe be added, it is dow 
by tacking a ſeparate piece of parchment on the bill, which is called x 
rider. The ſpeaker then again opens the contents; and holding it p 
his hands, puts the queſtion, whether the bill ſhall paſs. If this is apreel 
to, the title to it is then ſettled. After this, one of the members is & 
reed to carry it to the lords, and defire their concurrence ; who, attend- 
ed by ſeveral more, carries it the bar of the houſe of peers, and there de 
livers it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from his woolſack to recein 
it. It there paſſes * the forms, as in the other houſe, (except en- 
fling which is already done) and, if rejected, no more notice is takes, 
bas it paſſes /ub filentio, to prevent unbecoming altercations. But if ith 
agreed to, the lords ſend a meſſage by two maſters in chancery (or, ſome- 
times, in matters of high importance, by two of the judges) that they 
have agreed to the ſame: and the bill remains with the lords, if they have 
made no amendment to it. But if any amendments are made, fach 
amendments are ſent down with the bill to receive the concurrence of the 
commons. If the commons diſagree to the amendments, a conference 
uſually follows between members deputed from each houſe ; who, for 
the moſt part, ſettle and adjuſt the difference: bur, if both houſes remain 
inflexible, the bill is dropped. If the commons agree to the amendments, 
the bill is ſent back to the lords by one of the members, with a meffapeo 
acquaint them therewith. The ſame forms are obſerved mautatir mitandii, 
when the bill begins in the houſe of lords. But, when an act of grace 
ardon is paſſed, it is firſt ſigned by his majeſty, and then read once only 
in each of the houſes, without any new engrofling or amendment. And 
when both houſes have done with any. bill, it always is _—_ in the 
houſe of peers, to wait the royal — ; except in the caſe of a moe). 
bill, which, after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is ſent back 
to the houſe of commons. It may be neceſſary here to acquaint the 
reader, that both in ine houſes, and in their committees, the ſlighteſt er- 
preſſion, or moſt minute alteration, does not paſs, till the ſpeaker, or tie 
chairman puts the queſtion ; which in the houſe of commons, is anf 
by aye or no; and, in the houſe of peers, by content or wot content. 
The giving the royal aſſent to bills, is a matter of great form. 
the king is to paſs bills in perſon, he appears on his throne in the houſ 
of peers, in his royal robes, with the crown on his head, and attended / 
his great officers of ſtate and heralds. A feat on the right hand of the 
throne, where the princes of Scotland, when peers of England, former)! 
ſate, is reſerved for the ptince of Wales. The other princes of the 
fit on the left hand of the king; and the chancellor on a cloſe benen e. 
moved a little backwards. The viſcounts and temporal barons, or * 
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ENGLAND. das 
throne, on benches or wool-packs, covered with red cloth or 
de biſhops runs along the houſe to the bar on the right 
hand of the throne; as the dukes and earls do on the left. The chancel- 
lor and judges, on ordinary days, fit upon wool-packs between the barons 
and the throne. The common opinion is, that the houſe fitting on wool, is 
{ymbolical of wool being formerly the ſtaple commodity of the kingdom. 
Many of the peers, on ſolemn occafions, appear in their parliamentary 
robes, None of the commons have any robes, —_— the ſpeaker, who 
wears a long black filk gown, and When he appears before the king, it is 
trimmed with gold. 9 | 
The royal aſſent may be given two ways: 1. In perſon. When the 
king ſends for the houſe of commons. to the houſe of peers, the ſpeaker 
caries up the money-bill or bills in his hand; and in delivering them, he 
addrefles his majeſty in a ſolemn fpeech, in which he ſeldom fails to ex- 


tol the generoſity and loyalty of the commons, and to tell his majeſty how 


necefſary it is to be frugal of the public money. It is upon this occa- 
fon, that the commons of Great-Britain appear in their higheſt luſtre. 
The titles of all bills that have paſſed both houſes are read; and the 
king's anſwer is declared by the clerk of the parliament in Norman« 


French; a badge, it muſt be owned, (now the only one remaining) of 


conqueſt ; and which one could wiſh to ſee fall into total oblivion ; unleſs 
is be reſerved as a ſolemn memento to remind us that our liberties are mor- 


tal, having once been deſtroyed by a foreign force. If the king conſents . 


toa public bill, the clerk uſually declares, le ray le weut, the king wills 
it ſo to be; if to a private bill, /t fait come il eff defire, * be it as it is 
defired.” If the king refuſes his aſſent, it is in the gentle language of /z 
n aviſera, the king will adviſe upon it.“ When a money-bill is 


paſſed, it is carried up, and preſented to the king by. the ſpeaker of 


the houſe of commons, and the royal aſſent is thus expreſſed, . ro re- 
nercie fer loyal ſubjecke, accepie laur benevolence, et aufft be wout, the ing 
thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts their benevolence, and wills it fo to be. 
In caſe of an act of grace, which originally proceeds from the crown, and 
has the royal aſſent in the firſt _ of it, the clerk of the parliament thus 
pronounces the gratitude of the ſubje& ; les prelats, ſeigneurs, et commont, 
ev ce preſent parliament aſſemblies, au nom de touts vous autres ſubjets, ro- 
nercient tres bumblement votre majeſte, et prient a Dieu vous donner en /ants 
bone wie et longue ; ** the prelates, lords and commons, in this preſent 
parliament aſſembled, in the name of all your other ſubjects, moſt hamb! 
thank your majeſty, and pray to God to grant you in health and weal 
long to live.” 2. By the ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 21. the King may give 
lis aſſent by letters patent under his great ſeal, ſigned with his hand, and 
notified, in his abſence, to both houſes aſſembled together in the high 
houſe, by commiſſioners conſiſting of certain peers, named in the letters. 
And, when the bill has received the royal aflent in either of theſe ways, 
it 1s then, and not before, a ſtatute or act of parliament, * 

This ſtatute or act is placed among the records of the kingdom; there 
— no formal promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was ne- 
ceſſary by the civil law wich regard to the emperor's edicts ; becauſe every 
man in England is, in judgment of law, party to the making of an act 
of parliament, being preſent thereat by his repreſentatives. However, 
copies thereof are fully printed at the king's preſs, for the information 
of the whole land. | 

An act of parliament, thus made, is the exerciſe of the higheſt autho- 
my that this kingdom acknowledges upon earth. It hath power to bind 
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every ſubject in the land, and the dominions thereunto ging; ty, 
even the king himſelf, if particularly named therein. d 1t cannot he 


altered, amended, diſpenſed with, ſuſpended, or repealed, but in the fame 
forms, and by the ſame authority of parliament : for it is a maxim in la, 
that it requires the ſame ſtrength to diſſolve, as to create an obligation, 
Such is the parliament of Great-Britain ; the ſource and guardian of 
our liberties and properties, the ſtrong cement which binds the foundz 
tion and ſuperſtructure of our government, and the wiſely concerted ha. 
lance maintaining an equal poiſe, © that no one part of the three eſlatg 
overpower or diſtreſs either of the other. „Nog 
From the above general view of the Engliſh conſtitution, it appem 
that no ſecurity for its permanency, which the wit of man can devile, i 
wanting. If it ſhould be obj „that parliaments may become ſo or. 
rupted, as to give up or betray the liberties of the people, the anſwer iz 
that parliaments, as every other body politic, are ſuppoſed to watch over 
their political exiſtence, as a private — does his natural life. If a parliz- 
ment was to act in that manner, it muſt become felo de ſe, an evil that no 
human proviſions can guard againſt. But there are {till ſuch reſources d 
liberty in England, that no ſuch fatal effect is now to be apprehended; 
and though the conftitution has been even overturned, and ſometimes dun- 
rouſly wounded, yet, its own innate powers have recovered and ſtill pre- 
— it. Monſ. Mezeray, the famous hiſtorian, ſaid to a countryman 
of ours, in the cloſe of the laſt century, We had once in France the 
ſame happineſs and the ſame privileges which you have; aur laws were 
then made by repreſentatives of OR OWN chuſing, therefore our money wat 
not taken from us; but granted by us. Our kings were then ſubject to the 
rules of law and reaſon—now, alas! we are miſerable, and all is lot, 
Think nothing, Sir, too dear to maintain theſe precious advantages; if 
ever there ſhould be occaſion, venture your life and eſtate rather than 
5 and fooliſhly ſubmit to that abject condition to which you ee us re- 
uced,” — | ;þ 
The king of England, beſides his high court of parliament, has ſubor- 
dinate officers and miniſters to aſſiſt him, and who are reſponſible for 
their advice and conduct. They are made by the king's nomination, 
without either patent or grant; and on taking the neceſſary oaths, they 
become immediately privy-counſellors, during the life of the king that 
chooſes them; but ſubject to removal at his direction. : 
The duty of a privy-counſellor appears from the oath of office, whict 
conſiſts of {even articles: 1. To adviſe the king according to the bel 
of his cunning and diſcretion. 2. To. adviſe for the king's honour and 
of the public, without partiality, through affection, love, meed, 
ubt or dread. 5 To keep the king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid cu- 
ruption. 5. To help and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall be ther 
xefolved, 6. To withſtand all perſons who would attempt the contrary 
And, laſtly, in general, 7. To obſerve, keep, and do all that a good 
and true counſellor ought to do to his ſovereign lord. | 
As no government can be ſo complete as to be provided with laws that ea! 
may anſwer every unforeſeen emergency, the privy- council, in ſuch caſes, Wi ke 
can ſupply the deficiency. It has even been — that upon great and bre 
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urgent occaſions, ſuch as that of a famine, they can ſuperſede the oper. 

tion of the law, if the parliament is not fitting ; but this is conſidered 4 rat 
illegal, and an act of parliament muſt paſs for the pardon and indemul Wi + 
tation of thoſe concerned, le; 
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ENGLAN D. 247 
- Among the | 9s the two ſecretaries of ſtate are more offi- 
cially ſo than the others, as they are entruſted with the king's ſignet, and 
are * ſed to adviſe him on acts of government that may not be pro- 
to be communicated even to a privy-counſellor ; ſuch as giving orders 
for ſecret expeditions, correſpondence with ſpies or other agents, ſe- 
curing traitors, and the like. The ſecretaryſhip of ſtate is now held by 
two noblemen or gentlemen ; formerly the king nominated three, but the 
office was not then of that conſequence which it is now. Since the ac- 
cefſion of the family of Hanover, we have likewiſe known three princi- 
ſecretaries of ſtate ; but one of them was ſuppoſed to tranſact the af 
fairs of Scotland, which are now committed to other miniſters. Upon 
the vaſt increaſe of the Britiſh colonies, a new board of trade was erected, 
and the firſt commiſſioner acts as ſecretary for the American affairs, but 
without that title. Till this erection took place, all American diſpatches 
came firlt to the hands of a principal ſecretary of ſtate, who correſponded 
with the American governors, and ſent them directions in his majeſty's 
name. The office itſelf is at preſent divided into a ſouthern and northern 
department. The ſouthern contains France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, the 
Swiſs Cantons, Conſtantinople, and, in ſhort, all the ſtates in the 
ſouthern parts. The northern comprehends the different ſtates of Ger- 
many, Pruſſia, Poland, Ruflia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Flanders, 
and the Hanſeatic towns. a 
With regard to the capital acts of government, which were formerly en- 
truſted with the ſecretaries of ſtate, a committee of the privy-council, 
commonly called a cabinet-council, are chiefly entruſted. This cabinet 
. conſiſts of a ſelect number of miniſters and noblemen, accor- 
ing to the king's opinion of their integrity and abilities; but though its 
— are powerful and extenſive, a cabinet- council is not eſſential to 
e conſtitution of England. | | 
This obſervation naturally leads me to mention the perſon whois ſo well 
known by the name of the firſt miniſter; a term unknown to the Engliſh 
conſtitution, though the office, in effect, is perhaps neceſſary. The con- 
fitution points out the lord high chancellor as miniſter, but the affairs of 
lis own courts give him ſufticient employment. When the office of firſt 
lord of the treaſury is united with that of chancellor of the exchequer 
(olices which I am to explain hereafter) in the ſame perſon, he is con- 
bdered as firſt miniſter. The truth is, his majeſty may make any of. his 
ſervants his firſt miniſter. But though it is no office, yet there is a reſpon= 
bbility annexed to the name and common repute, that renders it a poſt of 
aficulty and danger. I ſhall now take a ſhort review of the nine great 
oftcers of the crown, who by their poſts take place next to the princes of 
the royal family and the two primates. fin 
The firſt is the lord high Reward of England. This is an office ſo 
great, that it is now exerciſed only occaſionally, that is, at a coronation, 
or to fit judge on a peer or peereſs, when tried for a capital crime. In 
coronations, it is held, for that day only, by ſome high nobleman. Ia 
cles of trials, it is exerciſed generally by the lord chancellor, or lord 
ke:per 3 whoſe commiſſion, as high ſteward, ends with the trial, by 
raking his white rod, the badge of his office. 
The lord high chancellor preſides in the court of chancery, -to mode- 
wh the ſeverities of the law, in all caſes where the property of the ſub- 
fs concerned ; and he proceeds according to the dictates of equity and 
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- 'The poft of lord high treaſurer has of late been veſted in 2 commi 
conſiſting of five perſons, who are called lords of the treaſury ; but the 
fivſt commiſſioner is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power of lord high treafure. 
He has the management and charge of all the revenues of the crown kept 
in the Exchequer; as alſo the letting of the leaſes of all crown 
and the giſt of all places belonging to the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports a 
the kingdom. From this ſhort view of his office, its importance may be 
eaſily underſtood; as he has, in fact, the public finances in his hand, 
beſides the diſpoſal of ſo great a number of lucrative places, both in 
England and America, that the bare catalogue would exceed the bound 
we allot to a long article. . 

The lord preſident of the council, was an officer formerly of yrex 


Four, his duty is to propoſecall the buſineſs tranſacted at the council. 
b 


rd, and to report to the king, when his majeſty is not preſent, all in 
ebates and proceedings. It is a place of great dignity as well as diffcul. 
ty, on account of the vaſt number of American and Weſt-Indian cauſe, 
eaptures, and the like affairs, that come before the board; all which my 
be abridged to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubje& by an able prefident, 
© The office of lord privy ſeal, conſiſts in his putting the king's ſeal to il 
charters, grants, and the like, which are fi by the king, in order to ther 
paſling the great ſeal. The lord privy ſeal has likewiſe under his copni 
zance ſeveral other affairs, which do not require the great ſeal. He iu 
take care that the crown is not impoſed upon in any tranſaction paſſiny 
through his hands; and he is reſponſible if he ſhould apply the privy ſeal 
to any thing againſt the law of the land. 
The office of lord great chamberlain of England is hereditary in the 
duke of Ancaſter's family. He attends the king's perſon, on his com- 
nation, to dreſs him: he has likewiſe charge of the houſe of lords during 
the fitting of parliament ; of fitting up Weſtminſter-hall for coronations, 
or trials of peers, 

The office of lord high conſtable has been diſuſed ſince the year 1521, 
but is occaſionally revived for a coronation. It was formerly a place af 
the higheſt truſt, as it commanded all the king's forts and garriſons, and 
took place of all officers in the field, | 

The duke of Norfolk is hereditary earl marſhal of England. Before 
England became ſo comniercial a country, as it has been for a hundred 
years paſt, this office required great abilines, — and knowledge d 
the Engliſh hiſtory for its diſcharge. In war time, he was judge of . 
my cauſes, and decided according to the principles of the civil law. f 
the cauſe did not admit of ſuch deciſion, it was left to a perſonal combat, 
which was attended with a vaſt variety of ceremomes, the arrangement 
of which, even to the ſmalleſt trifls, fell within the marſhal's province. 
To this day, he, or his deputy, regulates all points of precedency a. 
cording to the archives kept in the herald's office, which is intirely within 
his juriſdiction. He directs all ſolemn proceſſions, coronations, proclams- 
tions, funerals, general-mournings, and the like. He is ſuppoſed to bejudg? 
of the Marſhalſea-court ; and in thoſe reigns where proclamations had the 
force of law, he had a cenſorial power in all; caſes of ufurping falſe namen 
deſignations, armorial bearings, and the like; but this power is now 

ated, and reduced to a — with the common law, As his gc 
is diſqualified by his religion from the exerciſe of many parts ® 
office, ſome nobleman, generally one of his own friends or family, 
a a Ceputed 
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ENGLAND. | 249 
depated to act for him; and he wears, as his badge, a gold baton tipped 
ith ebony. | f by | 
_ ofce of lord high admiral of England is now, likewiſe, held 

by commiſſion, and is equal in its importance to any of the precedin 
eſpecially ſince the growth of the Britiſh naval power. The Engliſh ad- 
miralty is a board of direction as well as execution, and is in its pro- 
cecdings independent of the crown itſelf. All trials upon life and 
death, in maritime affairs, are appointed and held under a commiſſion im- 
mediately iſſuing from that board; and the members muſt fign even the 
death warrants for execution : but it may be eaſily conceived, that as they 
are removeable at pleaſure, they do nothing that can claſh with the prero- 
gative of the crown, and conform themſelves to the directions they receive 
from his majeſty. The board of Admiralty regulates the whole naval 
force of the realm, and names all its officers, or confirms them when 
named; fo that its juriſdition is very extenſive. They appoint vice-ad- 
mirals under them; but an appeal from them lies to the high court of 
admiralty, which is of a civil nature: London is the place where it is 
held; and all its proceſſes and proceedings run in the lord high admi- 
ral's name, or thoſe of the commiſſioners, and not in that of the king. 
The judge of this court is commonly a. doctor of the civil law; but all 
criminal matters, relating to piracies, and other capital offences commit- 
ted at ſea, are tried and determined according to the laws of England, 
by witneſſes and a jury, ever ſince the rei Henry VIII. It now re- 
mains to treat of the conrts of law in England. 

Counts or Law.] The court of Chancery, which is a court of 
equity, is next in dignity to the high court of parliament, and is deſigned 
to relieve the ſubject againſt frauds, breaches of truſt, and other oppreſ- 
fons ; and to mitigate the rigour of the law. The lord high chancellor 
fits as ole judge, and in his abſence the maſter of the Rolls. The form 
of proceeding is by bills, anſwers, and decrees, the witneſſes being exa- 
mined in private: however, the decrees of this court are only binding to 
the perſons of thoſe concerned in them, for they do not affect their lands 
and goods; and conſequently, if a-man refuſes to comply with the terms, 
they can do nothing more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet. This 
court is always open; and if a man be ſent to priſon, the lord chancellor, 
in any vacation, can, if he ſees reaſon for it, grant a habeas corpus. 

The clerk of the crown likewiſe belongs to this court, he, or by his de-. 
ty, being obliged always to attend on the lord chancellor as often as he 
hts for the diſpatch of buſineſs ; through his hands paſs all writs for ſum- 
moning the parliament or chuſing of members; commiſſions of the peace, 
pardons, &c. TY | | 
| The King's Bench, fo called either from the kings of England ſome- 
times ſitting there in perſon, or becauſe all matters determinable by com- 
non law between the king and his ſubjects. are here tried; except ſuch af- 
fairs as pot belong to the court of Exchequer. This court is, like- 
vie, a kind of cheque upon all the inferior courts, their judges, and juſ- 
tices of the peace. Hexe preſide four judges, the firſt of whom is ſtiled 
lord chief jultice of the King's Bench, or, by way of eminence, lord 
chief juſtice of England, to expreſs the great extent of his juriſdiction 
over the kingdom: for this court can grant prohibitions in any cauſe de- 

pending 


* The ha Lord High Admiral was George, prince of Denmark, and buſband of 
Ween Anne. 
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250 ENGLAND. 

ape Age in ſpiritual or temporal courts ;: and the houſe: of pern 
does often direct the lord chief juſtice to iſſue out his warrant for appr. 
hending perſons under ſuſpicion of 2 — The other three judge 
are called juſtices, or judges of the king's bench. 

The court of Common Pleas takes izance of all pleas debateable 
between ſubje& and ſubject; and in it, beſide all real actions, fines a 
recoveries are tranſaRed, and prohibitions are likewiſe iſſued out of it, 2 
well as from the King's Bench. The firſt judge of this court is ſtiled lor 
chief juſtice of the common pleas, or common bench; beſide whom then 
are likewiſe three other judges, or juſtices, of this court. None but {ﬆ. 
jeants at law are allowed to plead here. 

The court of Exchequer was inſtituted for managing the revenues of the 
crown, and has a power of judging both according to law and accordi 
to equity. In the proceedings according to law, the lord chief baron d 
the Exchequer, and three other barons, preſide as judges. They ar 
ſtiled barons, becauſe formerly none but barons of the realm were allonel 
to be Judges in this court. Beſides theſe, there is a fifth, called cui 
baron, who has not a judicial capacity, but is only employed in admini- 
firing the oath to ſheriffs and their ofticers, and alſo to ſeveral of the 
officers of the cuſtom-houſe.—But when this court proceeds according to 


equity, then the lord treaſurer and the chancellor of the Exchequer pre. 
fide, aſſiſted by the other barons. All matters touching the king's tres 


ſury, revenue, cuſtoms, and fines, are here tried and determined,—Be- 
fides the officers already mentioned, there belong to the Exchequer, the 
king's remembrancer, who takes and ſtates all accounts of the revenue, 
cuſtoms, exciſe, parhamentary aids and ſubſidies, &c. except the accounts 
of the ſheriſfs and their officers. The lord treaſurer's remembrancer, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to make out proceſſes againſt ſheriff, receivers of the revenue, 
and other officers; * 

For putting the laws effectually in execution, an high-ſheriff is an- 
nually appointed for every county (except Weſtmoreland and Middleſex) 
by the Log ; whoſe office is both miniſterial and judicial, He 1 
execute the king's mandates, and all writs directed to him out of the 
king's courts of juſtice ; to impannel juries, to bring cauſes and malefac- 
tors to trial, to ſee the ſentences, both in civil and criminal affairs, ere. 
cuted. And at the aſſize to attend the judges, and guard them all the time 
they are in his county. It is alſo part of his office to collect all public 
fines, diſtreſſes, and amerciaments, into the Exchequer, or where the 
king ſhall appoint, and to make ſuch payments out of them as his n. 
jeſty ſhall think proper. | * 

As his office is judicial, he keeps a court, ealled the county court 
which is held by the ſheriff, or his under-ſheriffs, to hear and determine 
all civil cauſes in the county under forty ſhillings ; this, however, 15 19 
court of record ; but the court, formerly called the ſheriff 's turn, Wa 
one; and the king's leet, through all the county: for in this court, en- 
quiry was made into all criminal offences againſt the common law, . 
by the ſtatute law there was no reſtraint, 'This court, however, 
been long ſince aboliſhed. ; 

Under the ſheriff are various officers, as the under-ſherif, clerks, 
fiewarts of courts, bailiffs, (in London called ſerjeants) conſtables, gal 
ers, beadles, &c. 

The next officer to the ſheriff, is the juſtice of peace, ſeveral of whe 

arc commiſſioned for each county: and to them is entruſted the — 
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ENGLAND. 251 
"Tn, of the ſtatute law in execution, in relation to the high- 
—— treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſervation of the 
ame, Kc. &c. and they examine and commit to priſon all who break or 
Harb the peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubjects. In order to puniſh 
the offenders, they meet every quarter at the county-town, when a jury of 
welve men, called the grand inqueſt of the county, is ſummoned to ap- 
pear, This jury, upon oath, is to enquire into the caſes of all delin- 
quents, and to preſent them by bill guilty of the indictment, or not 
guilty : the juſtices commit the former to gaol for their trial at the next 
afzes, and the latter are acquitted. This is called the quarter-ſeflions for 
the county. The juſtice of peace ought to be a perion of great 
ſenſe, ſagacity, and integrity, and to have ſome knowledge the 
law; for as much power is lodged in his hands, and as nothing 1s ſo 
intoxicating, without theſe qualifications he will be apt to make miſtakes, 
and to ſtep beyond his awthority, for which he is liable to be called to an 
account at the court of king's bench. S 

Each county contains two coroners, who are to enquire, by a jury of 
neighbours, how and by whom any perſon came by a violent death; 
and to enter it on record as a plea of the crown, | 

The civil government of cities is a kind of ſmall independent 
policy of itſelf; for every city hath, by charter from the king, a juriſ- 
dition within itſelf, to judge in all matters civil and criminal; with 
this reſtraint only, that all civil cauſes may be removed from their courts 
to- the higher courts at Weſtminſter; and all offences that are capital, 
are committed to the judge of the afſize. The government of cities differs 
according to their lifferent charters, immunities, and conſtitutions, 
They are conſtituted with a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, who to- 
gether make the corporation of the city, and hold a court of judicature, 
where the mayor preſides as judge. Some (cities are counties, and chuſe 
their own ſheriffs, and all of them have a power of making bye-laws, 
for their own government. Some have thought the government of cities, 
by mayor, aldermen, and common- council, is an epitome of the Engliſh 
government, by king, lords, and commons. 

The government of incorporated boroughs is much after the ſame 
manner; in ſome there is a mayor, and in others two bailiffs. All 
which, during their mayoralty, or magiſtracy, are juſtices of the 
peace within their liberties, and conſequently eſquires. 

The Cinque-ports are five havens, that lie on the eaſt part of England 
towards France, and were endowed with particular privileges by our 
antient kings, upon condition that they ſhould provide a certain num- 
der of ſhips at their own charge, to ſerve in the wars for forty days, 
4 often as they were wanted. See the table of diviſions and counties. 

For the better government of villages, the lords of the ſoil, or manor 
(who were formerly called barons) have generally a power to hold courts, 
called courts-leet, and courts-baron, where their tenants are obliged to 
attend aud receive juſtice. The buſineſs of courts-leet is chiefly to pre- 
lent and puniſh nuiſances; and at courts-baron, the conveyances and 
alienations of the copyhold tenants are enrolled, and they are admitted 
to their eſtates on a deſcent or purchaſe. 

A conſtable is a very antient and reſpectable office of the peace, under 
the Engliſh conſtitution, Every hundred has à high conſtable, and 
FITTY pariſh in that hundred a conſtable, and they are to attend the high 
Foutable upon occaſions, They are aſſiſted by another antient 2 
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that the offence is bailable, the party is immediately admitted to bal, 
till he is condemned, or acquitted, in a proper court of juſtice. 


433 ENGLAND. 

called the man, who formerly ſuperintended the tenth 
a hundred, or ten free burgs, as they were called in the time 
Saxons, and each free burg confifting of ten families. The bufinet 
a conſtable is to keep the peace in all caſes of quarrels and riots, jy 
can impriſon offenders till they are brought before a juſtice of peace; 
and it is his duty to execute, within his diſtrict, every warrant that 
directed to him from that magiſtrate, or a bench of juſtices. The ney. 
lect of the old Saxon courts, both for the preſervation of the pes 
and the more eaſy recovery of ſmall debts, has been regretted by nay 
eminent — — and it has of late been found neceſſary to revive ſony 
of them, and to appoint others of a ſimilar nature. 

_ Beſides theſe, there are courts of conſcience ſettled in many pam d 
England for the relief of the poor, in the recovery or payment d 
ſmall debts, not exceeding 40 ſhillings. 

There neither is, nor never was, any conſtitution provided with 6 
many fences, as that of England 1s, for the ſecurity of perſonal liber. 
Every man og pure has a right to bring a writ before a judge n 
Weſtminſter-hall, called his Habeas Corpus. 

If that judge, after conſidering the cauſe of commitment, ſhall find 


The rights of individuals are ſo attentively conſidered, that the ſubjelt 
may, without the leaſt danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act in h 
name, and under his authority; he may do this in open court, where the 
king may be caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his ſubject. He canin 
take away the liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs he has, by ſome illegd 
act, been accufed or ſuſpected upon oath, to have forfeited his right # 


liberty, or except when the ftate is in danger, and the repreſentatins 


of the people think the public ſafety makes it neceſſary that he ſhould 
have the power of confining perſons, on a ſuſpicion of guilt : ſuch as tha 
of an act of rebellion within the kingdom, the legiſlature has thou 
proper to paſs a temporary ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus A 
this never has been done but with great difficulty and caution, and wha 
the national ſafety abſolutely required it. The king has a right u 
pardon, but neither he nor the judges, to whom he delegates his auth6 
rity, can condemn a man as a criminal, except he be firſt found gui 
by twelve men who muſt be his peers or his equals. That the] 
may not be influenced by the king, or his miniſters, to miſrepreſent 
the caſe to the jury, they have their ſalaries for life, and not dumm 
the pleaſure of their got ran or Neither can the king take away, 50 
endanger the life of any ſubject, without trial, and the perſons being 
firſt chargeable with a capital crime, as treaſons, murder, felony, # 
ſome other act injurious to ſociety : nor can any ſubje& be deprived a 
his liberty, for the higheſt crime, till ſome proof of his guilt be gi 
upon oath before a magiſtrate ; and he has then a right to inſiſt upot 
his being brought, the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be reſtor 
to liberty on giving bail for his appearance. If a man is charged with 
a capital offence, he muſt not undergo the ignominy of being tried 
his life, till the evidences of his guilt are laid before the grand yu 
of the town or county in which the fact is alledged to be committed, * 
not without twelve of them agreeing to a bill of indictment 282 
him. If they do this, he is to ſtand a ſecond trial before twelve 9 


men, whoſe opinion is definitive, In ſome caſes, the man (v9 " 


alway! 
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allowed a copy of his indiQtment, in order to help him to make his 
defence. He is alſo furniſhed with the pannel, or hiſt of the jury, who 
are his true and judges, that he may learn their characters, 
ind iſcover whether they want abilities, or whether they are prejudiced 


the number , and to as many more as he can give reaſoh for their not 
deing admitted as his r till at laſt twelve unexceptionable 
men, the neighbours o the party accuſed, or living near the place 
where the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are approved of, who take 
the following oath that they ball well and truly try, and true delivers 
rance make, between the king and the priſoners whom they ſhall have in 
charge, according to the evidence. By challenging the jury, the priſoner 
prevents all poſſibility of bribery, or the influence of any ſuperior 

: by their living near the —— where the fact was committed, 
they are ſuppoſed to be men who knew the priſoner's courſe of life, and 
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2 


ſentence the priſoner is to expect life or deaih, upon their integrity 
and underſtanding, the lives of all that are brought in danger ultimately 
depend ; and from their judgment there lies no appeal : they are therefore 


to be confined without meat, drink, or candle, till they are unanimons 
in acquitting, or condemning the priſoner. Every juryman is there- 
fore inveſted with a folemn and awful truſt: if he without evidence 
fabmits his opinion to that of any of the other jury, or yields in com- 
plaiſance to the opinion of the judge ; if he neglects to examine with 
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= & 


the utmoſt care; if he queſtions the veracity of the witneſſes, who may 

tives be of an infamous character; or after the moſt impartial hearing has 

ould the leaſt doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in condemning the 

that accuſed ; he will wound his own conſcience, and bring upon himfelf 

2 the complicated guilt of perjury and murder. The freedom of Engliſh+ 
men conſiſts in its being out of the power of the judge on the bench 

ber to injure them for declaring a man innocent, whom he withes to be 


— 
2 


brought in guilty. Were not this the caſe juries would be uſeleſs; fo 
far fon being judges themſelves, they would only be the tocls of 
another, whoſe province it is not to guide, but to give a ſanftion to 
their determination. "Tyranny might triumph over the lives and liberties 
of the ſubject, and the judge on the bench be the miniſter of the 


* * 


22 


ring prince's vengeance. | 

nor Theſe are the glorious privileges which we enjoy above any other 
ein nation upon earth. ſuries have always been conſidered as giving the 
„not effectual check to tyranny ; for in a nation like this, where a kin 
ed of BH can do nothing againſt law, they are a ſecurity that he ſhall never make 
vet BN the laws, by a bad adminiftration, the inſtruments of eruelty and oppreſ- 
e en. Were it not for juries, the advice given by father Paul, in his 
maxims of the republic of Venice, might take effect in its fulleſt lati- 
with Wh tude. © When the offence is committed by a nobleman againſt a 
d for ludjeQ, ſays he, let all ways be tried to juſtify him; and if that is not 
107 WY Poflible to be done, let him be chaſtiſed with greater noiſe than damage. 
anc If it be a ſubject that has affronted a nobleman, let him be puniſhed with 
= the utmoſt ſeverity, that the ſubje& may not get too great a cuitom of 
0 * ® The party may challenge thirty-five in ca'e of treaſom. 


ways laying 


always ſappoſed innocent till there is ſufficient probf of his guilt) 1 


azinſt him. He may in open court peremptorily objekt to twenty of | 


the credit of the evidence, Theſe only are the judges, from whioſe , 


to be all of one mind, and after they have fully heard the evidence, are 
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254 ENGLAND. k 
laying their hands on the patrician order.” In ſhort, was it not for jug, 
a corrupt nobleman might, whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant, wii 
the judge would: have that power which is now denied to our kings, Bu 
by our happy conſtitution, which breathes nothing but liberty ny 
equity, all imaginary indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt, as well g 
the greateſt. When a priſoner is brought to take his trial, he is frew 
from all bonds; and . the judges are ſuppoſed to be counſel for the 
priſoner, yet, as he may incapable of vindicating his own cauſe, other 
counſel are allowed him; he may try the validity and legality of the in 
dictment, and may ſet it aſide, if it be contrary to law. Nothing 
wanting to clear up the cauſe of innocence, and to prevent the ls 
from ſinking under the power of corrupt judges, and the oppreflion of 
the great. The racks and tortures that are cruelly made uſe of in ode 
parts of Europe, to make a man accuſe himſelf, are here unknown, and 
none puniſhed - without conviction, but he who refuſes to plead in hy 
own defence. 

As the trial of malefactors in England is very different from thy 
of other nations, the following account thereof may be uſeful to fn 
reigners and others, who have not ſeen thoſe proceedings. 

The court being met, and the priſoner called to the bar, the clerk 
commands him to hold up his hand, then charges him with the crine 
of which he is accuſed, and aſks him whether he is guilty or not guilh, 
If the priſoner anſwers guilty, his trial is at an end; but if he anſven 
not guilty, the court proceeds on the trial, even though he may before han 
confeſſed the fact: for the law of England takes no notice of ſuch con- 
feſſion; and unleſs the witneſſes, who are upon oath, prove him guilt 
of the crime, the jury muſt acquit him, for they are directed to bring 
in their verdict according to the evidence given in court. If the pri 
ſoner refuſes to plead, that is, if he will not ſay in court, whe 
2 — is guilty or not guilty, he is by the law of England to be prelled 
to death. 

When the witneſſes have given in their evidence, and the priſoner 
has, by himſelf or his 3 croſs examined them, the judge recite 
to the jury the ſubſtance of the evidence given againſt the priſoner, and 
bids them diſcharge their conſcience ; when if the matter be very clea, 
they commonly give their verdict without going out of court; and 
the foreman, for himſelf and the reſt, declares the priſoner gaity 
or net guilty, as it may happen to be. But if any doubt ariſes among 
the jury, and the matter requires debate, they all withdraw 10 
a room with a copy of the indictment, where they are locked up, 
till they are unanimouſly agreed on the verdict; and if any one d 
the jury ſhould die during this their confinement, the priſoner will be 
acquitted. | | 

When the jury have agreed on the verdict, they inform the cout 
thereof by an officer who waits without, and the priſoner is again {et 0 
the bar, to hear his verdict. This is unalterable, except in ſome doubt 
ful caſes, when the verdict is brought in ſpecial, and is therefore to be 
determined by the twelve judges of England. : 

If the priſoner is found guilty, he is then aſked what reaſon he can g 
why ſentence of death ſhould not be paſſed upon him? There is now e 
benefit of clergy——it is changed to tranſportation, or burning 18 # 
hand. Upon a capital conviction the ſentence of death, after a umme 
account of the trial, is pronounced on the priſoner, in theſe words: * 
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ENGLAND: 255 
„ That thou ſhalt return to the place from whence thou cameſt, and from 
_ carried alga of execution, where thou ſhalt hang by the neck, 
jill thy body be dead; and the Lord have mercy en thy foul : — the 
2247 is ch with the execution. ; eh, 234 
All the priſoners found nor guilty by the jury, are immediately acquitted 
4 diſcharged, and in ſome caſes obtain a copy of their indictment from 
the court to proceed at law againſt their proſecutors, 

Or PpUNI1SHMENTS.] Though the laws of England are eſteemed more 
Lerciful, with reſpect to offenders, than thoſe which at preſent ſubſiſt in 
un other part of the known world; yet the puniſhment of ſuch who at 
, their trial refuſe to plead guilty or not guilty, is here very cruel, In this 
caſe the priſoner is laid upon his back, and his arms and legs being 

ſretched out with cords, and a conſiderable weight laid upon his breaſt, 
"Wi |: i; allowed only three morſels of barley bread, which is given him the 
next day without drink, after which he is allowed nothing but foul water 
"Wil be expires. This, however, is a puniſhment which is ſcarcely inflicted 
once in an age; but ſome offenders have choſe it to preſerve their eſtates 
for their children. Thoſe guilty of this crime are not now ſuffered to 
undergo ſuch a length of torture, but have ſo great a weight placed u 
them, that they ſoon expire. In caſe of high treaſon, though the criminal 
ſtands mute, judgment 2 againſt him, as if he had been convicted, 
and his eſtate is confiſca | 

The law of England includes all capital crimes under high treaſon, 
petty treaſon and felony. The firſt conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, or 
rifing up in arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeiting the coin. The 
traitor is — being drawn on a ſledge to the place of execution, 
when, after being hanged upon a gallows for ſome minutes, the body is 
cut down alive, * heart taken out and expoſed to public view, and the 
entrails burnt: the head is then cut off, and the body quartered, after 
which the head is uſually fixed on ſome conſpicuous place. All the cri- 
minal's lands and goods are forfeited, his wife loſes her dowry, and his 
children both their eſtates and nobility, 

But though coining of money is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal is 
ouly drawn upon a ledge to the place of execution, and there hanged. 

Though the ſentence paſſed upon all traitors is the ſame, yet with reſpect 
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1 to prone of quality, the puniſhment 1s generally altered to beheading : 
a ſcaffold ĩs erected for that purpoſe, on which the criminal placing his head 


upon a block, it is ſtruck off with an axe“. 

The puniſhment for miſpriſion of high treaſon, that is, for neglecting 
or concealing it, is impriſonment for life, the forfeiture of all the ottender's 
zoods, and the profits ariſing from his lands. 

Petty treaſon is when a child kills his father, a wife her huſband, a 
lergyman his biſhop, or a ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs. This crime is 
puniſhed by being drawn in a ſledge to the place of execution, and there 


un 

i WP ged upon a gallows till the criminal is dead. Women guilty both of 
b. dis crime, and of high treaſon, are ſentenced to be burnt alive, but 
\ be Bead of ſuffering the full rigour of the law, they are ſtrangled at the 


ſake before the fire takes hold of them. 
* includes murders, robberies, forging notes, bonds, deeds, &c. 
ele are all puniſhed by hanging, only + murderers are to be executed 


1 ſoon 


rn ny 
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* 2 2 
1 — to be conſidered as a different puniſhment ; but as a remiſſion of all the 
n © tentence mentioned before, excepting the article of beheading, 
f 4 lats act, murderers are to be executed within 24 bours after ſentence is pro- 
aeunced; 
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ſoon after ſentence is paſſed ; and then delivered to the ſurgeons in oy 
eo be publicly diſſected. Perſons guilty of robbery, when there are fm 
alleviating circumſtances, are ſometimes tranſported for a term of year y 
his majeſty's plantations. And in all'ſach felonies where the beneſt c 
the clergy is allowed, as it is in many, the criminal is burnt in the hwy 

with a hot iron. | * n 52 | 
Other crimes puniſhed by the laws are, 
Manſlaughter, which is the unlawful killing of a perſon without pre 
fry. 


ditated malice, but with a preſent intent to kill; as when two w 


anerly meant no harm to each other, quarrel, and the one kills the other 
in this caſe, the criminal is allowed the benefit of his clergy for the ft 
time, and only burnt in the hand. | 
Chance-medley, is the accidental killing of a man without an & 
intent, for which the offender is alſo to be burnt in the hand; unleß & 
offender was doing an unlawful act, which laſt eircumſtance makes dl 
iſhment death. 3 ey 
Shop-lifting, and receiving page nowing them to be flolen, # 
a is majeſty's colonies, or burning in te 
nd. 


Perjury, or keeping diſorderly houſes, are puniſhed with the pillory al 
impriſonment. | | 

— or ſmall theft, under the value of twelve - pence, 
puniſhed by whipping. | 
© Libelling, uſing falſe weights and meaſures, and foreſtalling the marks, 
are commonly puniſhed with flanding on the pillory, or whipping, 

For ſtriking, ſo as to draw blood, in the king's court, the criminal 
puniſhed with loſing his right hand. | | 

For ſtriking in Weſtminſter-hall, while the courts of juſtice are fitting 
is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture of all the offender's eſtate, 

Drankards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle, diſorderly perſons, are punifhel 
by being ſet in the ſtocks, or by paying a fine. 

Or HusBAND AND wiFe.] The firſt private relation of perſons 
that of marriage, which includes the reciprocal rights and duties of hub 
band and wife; or, as moſt of our elder law books call them, barm u 
me. The holineſs of the matrimonial ſtate is left entirely to the ech 
ſiaſtical law ; the puniſhment therefore, or annulling, of inceſtuous & 
other unſcriptural marriages, is the province of ſpiritual courts. 

The firſt legal diſability is a prove marriage, or _—_ another haben 
or wife living; in which caſe, beſides the penalties conſequent upon ts 
a felony, the ſecond marriage is to all intents and purpoſes void: pe, 
gamy being condemned both by the law of the New Teſtament, and 1. 
policy of all prudent ſtates, eſpecially in theſe northern climates, Ti 
ſecond legal diſability is want of age. This is ſufficient to avoid all ov 
contracts, on account of the imbecillity of judgment in the parties 
tracting. Therefore if a boy under fourteen, or a girl under twelve ſen 
of age marries, this marriage is imperfect; and, when either of dn 
comes to the age of conſent aforeſaid, they may difagree, and declus 1 
marriage void, without any divorce or ſentence in the ſpiritual c 
This is founded on the civil law. But the canon law pays a greater rg 
to the conſtitution, than the age of the parties: for if they are batile 
matrrinonium, it is a good marriage, whatever their age may be. And 8 
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bounced 3 but as Sunday is not reckoned a day, they are generally tried on 3 Saturn 
that tue obtain a reſpite tall Monday, 
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it is ſo fat a marriage, that if at the age of conſent they to 

Me together, they need not be married again, If the hu be of 
ears bf diſcretion, and the wife under twelve, when ſhe comes to 

If diſcretion, he may diſagree as well as ſhe may; for in contract, the 
obligation muſt be mutual; both muſt be bound, or neither; and ſo it is; 

vice verſa, when the wife is of years of diſcretion, and the huſband under. 
Another incapacity ariſes from want of conſent of guardians. By the 
common law, if the parties themſelves were of age of conſent, there 
wanted no other concurrence to make the marriage valid: and this was 
ble to the canon law. But by ſeveral ſtatutes, penalties of 1001; - 

are laid on every clergyman, who marries a couple either without publica« 
tion of banns (which may give notice to parents or guardians) or without 
a licence, to obtain which the conſent of parents or guardians muſt be 
ſworn to. And it has been latel — proper to enact, that all mar- 
rages celebrated by licence (for banns ſuppoſe notice) where either of the 
parties is under 21 (not being a widow, or widower, who are ſuppoſed 
free) without the conſent of the father, or, if he be not living, of the 
mother or guardians, ſhall be abſolutely void. A proviſion is made, as 
in the civil law, when the mother or guardian is a compos, beyond the 
ſea, or unreaſonably froward, to diſpenſe with ſuch conſent at the diſ- 
cretion of the lord chancellor; but no proviſion is made, in caſe the father 
ſhould labour under any mental, or other incapacity. Much-may be, and 
much has been ſaid, both for and againſt this innovation upon our ancient 
laws and conſtitution, On the one hand, it prevents the clandeſtine mar- 
rage of minors, which are often a terrible inconvenience to thoſe private 
| families wherein they happen. Ou the other hand, reſtraints upon mar- 

a | / b 
ages eſpecially among the lower claſs, are evidently detrimental to the 
u 
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ic, by hindering the increaſe of people; and to religion and morality, 
uy - encouraging licentiouſneſs and debauchery, among the ſingle of both 
ſexes ; and thereby deſtroying one end of ſociety and government. 
hel A fourth incapacity is want of reaſon ; without a competent ſhare of 
which, as no other, ſo neither can the matrimonial contract, be valid. 
Laſtly, the parties muſt not only be willing, and able to contract, but 
{hu aftually muſt contract themſelves in due form of law, to make it a good 
civil marriage. Verbal contracts are now of no force, to compel a future 
marriage, Neither is any marriage at preſent valid, that is not celebra 
us, "Fin (ome pariſh church, or public chapel, unleſs by diſpenſation from the 
mr archbiſhop of Canterbury. It muſt alſo be preceded by publication of 
banus, or by licence from the ſpiritual judge. It is held to be alſo efſen- 
tal to marriage, that it be performed by a-perſon in orders: though in 
the times of the grand rebellion, all marriages were ormed by the 
Juſtices of the peace; and theſe marriages were declared valid in the ſue- 


1 ceeding reign, But, as the law now ſtands, we may upon the whole 
| colle&, that no marriage by the temporal law is void, that is celebrated 
* by a perſon in orders, —in a pariſh church, or public chapel (or elſewhere, 


by diſpenſation) —in purſuance of banns or a licence, between fingle 
as, -conſenting, —of ſound mind,—and of the age of 21 years ;—or 
of the age of 14 in male, and 12 in female, with conſent of parents or 
guardians, or without it, in caſe of widowhood. 

There are two kinds of divorce, the one total, the other partial. The 
total divorce muſt be for ſome of the cauonĩcal cauſes of impediment, and 
vaſe exilting before the marriage; as conſanguinity, aflinity, or corporal 

R imbecillity. 
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with; and, therefore, in caſe a woman be forcibly taken away, ® 


we > hel The iſſue of ſuch marriage, as is thus entirely diſſolved, vw 
. - | | 
The other kind of divorce is when the marriage is juſt and lawful, ay 
therefore the law is tender of diſſolving it; but, for ſome ſuperyenien 
cauſe, it becomes improper, or impoſſible, for the parties to live together: 
as in the caſe of intolerable ill temper, or adultery, in either of the paris, 
In this caſe the law allows alimony to the wife (except when for > 
the parliament grants a total divorce, as has happened frequently of lu 
years) which is that allowance, which is made to a woman, for her 
port, out of the huſband's eltate ; being ſettled at the diſcretion of h 
eccleſiaſtical judge, on conſideration of all the circumſtances of the ca, 
and the rank and quality of the parties. 
Having thus ſhewn how marriages may be made, or diſſolved, I cm 
now, laſtly, to ſpeak of the legal conſequences of ſuch making, or d. 
ſolution. | 
By marriage, the huſband and wife are one perſon in law; that is, te 
very being, or legal exiſtence of the woman, is ſuſpended during the 
marriage, or at leaſt is incorporated and conſolidated into that of the lu 
band: under whoſe wing, protection, and cover, ſhe performs exy 
thing, and is therefore called in our law French, a feme- covert, under th 
protection and influence of her huſband, her baron, or lord; and he 
condition, during her marriage, is called her coverture. Upon this pr 
ciple, of an union of perſon in huſband and wife, depend almoſt al 
legal rights, duties, and diſabilities, that either of them acquire by the 
marriage. I ſpeak not at preſent of the rights of property, but of ſack 
as are merely perſonal. For this reaſon a man cannot grant any thing u 
his wife, or enter into covenant with her; for the grant would be to {up 
poſe her ſeparate exiſtence ; and the covenant with her would be only u 
covenant with himſelf; and therefore it is generally true, that all can 
acts made between huſband and wife, when ſingle, are voided by tt 
13 A woman indeed may be attorney for her huſband ; for 
that implies no ſeparation from, but is rather a repreſentation of her lor. 
And a huſband may alſo bequeath any thing to his wife by will; for tht 
cannot take effect till the coverture is determined by his death. Tix 
huſband is bound to provide his wife with neceſſaries by law, as much u 
himſelf; and if ſhe contracts debts for them, he is obliged to pay them; 
but, for any thing, beſides neceſſaries, he is not e ble. Alo 11 
wife elopes, and lives with another man, the huſband is not chargeadi 
even for neceſſaries: at leaſt, if the perſon who furniſhes them, is ki 
ficiently apprized of her elopement. If the wife be indebted before mar 
riage, the huſband is bound afterwards to pay the debt; for he has adoptes 
her and her circumſtances together. If the wife be injured in her per 
or property, ſhe can bring no action for redreſs without her hulbane 
concurrence, and in his name as well as her own; neither can ſhe l. 
ſucd, without making the huſband a defendant ; except when the huſband 
has abjured the realm, or is baniſhed ; for then he is dead in law. k 
criminal proſecutions, it is true, the wife may be indicted, and pun 
ſeparately ; for the union is only a civil union. But, in 4riab of 20 
ſort, they are not allowed to be evidences for, or againſt each oth; 
partly becauſe it is impoſſible their teſtimony ſhould be indifferent be 
principally becauſe of the union of perſon. But where the offence 5 6 
rely againſt the perſon of the wife, this rule has been uſually ae 
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married, ſhe may be a witneſs againſt ſuch her huſband, in order ro convict 
him of felony. 


rſons ; and may have ſeparate eſtates, contracts, debts, and injuries; 
and, therefore, in our eccleſiaſtical courts, a woman may ſue, and be 
ſued, without her huſband. : | 

But, though our law in general conſiders man and wife as one perſon, 
yet there are ſome inſtances in which ſhe is ſeparately conſidered, as infe- 
rior to him, and acting by his compulſion. And therefore all deeds exe- 
cuted, and acts done, by her, during her coverture, are void; except it 
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and ſecretly examined, to learn if her act be voluntary. She cannot by 
will deviſe land to her huſband, unleſs under ſpecial circumſtances; for 
at the time of making it, ſhe is ſuppoſed to be under his coercion. And 
in ſome felomes, _ other inferior crimes, committed by her, through 
conſtraint of her huſband, the law excuſes her : but this extends not to 
treaſon or murdex. 

The huſband alſo (by the old, and likewiſe by the civil law) — 4 


give his wife moderate correction. For, as he is to anſwer for her mi 


reftraining her, by domeſtic chaſtiſement, in the ſame moderation that a 
man is allowed to correct his ſervants or children; for whom the maſter 
or parent is alſo liable in ſome caſes to anſwer. But in the politer reign 
of Charles II. this power of correction began to be doubted ; and a wife 
ſuch may now have ſecurity of the peace againit her huſband ; or, in return, 
4. 2 huſband againſt his wife: yet the lower rank of people, who were al» 
{up- ways ſond of the old common law, ſtill claim and exert their antient pri- 
yn rilege; and the courts of law will {till permit a huſband to reftrain a wife 
om of her liberty, in caſe of any groſs miſbehaviour. | 
Theſe are the chief legal effects of marriage during the coverture; 
upon which we may obſerve, that even the diſabilities, which the wife 
lies under, are for the moſt part intended for her protection and benefit. 
$0 great a favourite is the female ſex with the laws of England: 
REVENUES or THE Brt-} The king's eccleſiaſtical revenue conſiſts 
TISH GOVERNMENT, in, 1, The cuſtody of the temporalities 
of vacant biſhoprics; from which he receives little or no advantage. 
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i Corodies and penſions, formerly arifing from-allowances of meat, drink, 
able Wand cloathing, due to the king, from an abbey or monaſtery, and which 
; fub be generally beſtowed upon favourite ſervants ; but now, I believe, diſ- 
on uſed. 3. Extra-parochial tithes. 4. The firſt fruits and tenths of bene- 
op 


bes. At ang. ſuch has been the bounty of the crown to the church, 
lat thoſe our branches afford little or no revenue. 

| The king's ordinary temporal revenue conſiſts in, 1. The demeſne 
lands of the crown. 2. The hereditary exciſe ; being part of the conſi- 
eration for the purchaſe of his feodal profits, and the prerogatives of 
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„ene and pre-emption. 3. An annual ſum ifſuing from the duty 
niſhed in wine licenſes ; being the reſidue of the ſame conſideration. 4. His 
et. 5. His courts of juſtice, &c. 

other Ir extraordinary grants are uſually called by the ſynonimons names 
* n ads, ſubfidics, and ſupplies; and are granted, as has been before 

e 15 8 by the commons of Great Britain, in parliament aſſembled: 
pere 9, when they have voted a ſupply to his mazeſty, and ſettled 'the 


uarium of that ſupply, uſually reſolve themſelves into what is called a 
a committee 


In the civil law, the huſband and the wife are conſidered as two diſtin 


be a fine, or the like matter of record, in which caſe ſhe muſt be ſolely 


kaviour, the law thought it reaſonable to entruſt him, with this power of 
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committee of ways and means, to conſider of the ways and mean; g 
railing the ſupply ſo voted. And in this committee every member (iy 
it is looked upon as the peculiar province of the chancellor of the eic 
quer) may propoſe ſuch ſcheme of taxation as he thinks will be leaſt dey, 
mental to the public. The reſolutions of this committee (when appro 
by a vote of the houſe) are in general efteemed to be (as it were) fn 
and concluſive, For, though the ſupply cannot be actually raiſed upy 
the ſubject till directed by an act of the whole parliament, yet no moi 
man will ſcruple to advance to the government any quantity of ready cal, 
on the credit of a bare vote of the houſe of commons, though no lay h 

yet paſſed to eſtabliſh it. | 

The annual taxes are, 1. The land tax, or the ancient ſubſidy mit 
upon a new aſſeſſment. 2. The malt-tax, being an «annual exciſe u 
malt, mum, cyder, and perry. 

The perpetual taxes are, 1. The cuſtoms, or tonnage and 
of all merchandize exported or imported. 2. The exciſe duty, or 
land impoſition, on a great variety of commodities. 3. The falt duy, 

. The * poſt office, or duty for the carriage of letters. 5. The fiany 
40 on Paper; parchment, &c, 6. The duty on houſes and window 
7. The duty on licences for hackney coaches and chairs. 8. The du 
on offices and penſions. * 

The clear neat produce of theſe ſeveral branches of the revenue, an 
all charges of collecting and management paid, amounts annually to abou 
ſeven millions and three quarters ſterling ; beſides two millions aud! 

uarter raiſed annually, at an average, by the land and malt tax. Ha 

eſe immenſe ſums are appropriated, is next to be conſidered. And di 
is, firſt and principally, to the payment of the intereſt of the national debt, 
In order to take a clear and comprehenſive view of the nature of thi 
national debt, it muſt be firſt premiſed, that after the revolution, wia 
our new connections with Europe introduced a new ſyſtem of foreign p- 
litics ; the expences of the nation, not only in ſettling the new eſtablils 
ment, but in maintaining long wars, as principals, fon the continent, f. 
the ſecurity of the Dutch barrier, reducing the French monarchy, fettlug 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria, maintaining de 
liberties of the Germannic body, and other purpoſes, increaſed to a 
unuſual degree: inſomuch that it was not thought adviſeable to raiſe a 
the expences of any one year by taxes to be levied within that year, | 
the unaccuſtomed weight of them ſhould create murmurs among the peopk. 
It was therefore the policy of the times, to anticipate the revenues of thet 
poſterity, by borrowing immenſe ſums for the current ſervice of the flats 
and to lay no more taxes upon the ſubje& than would ſuffice to pay 
annual intereſts of the ſums ſo borrowed : by this means converting 
principal debt into a new ſpecies of property, transferable from one mat 
to another, at any time and in any quantity. A ſyſtem which ſeems v8}, 
have had its original in the ſtate of Florence, A. D. 1344; which : 


vernment then owed about 60,000 1. ſterling : and, being unable to pd le 


it, formed the principal into an aggregate ſum, called metaphorically 4 
mount or bank: the ſhares whereof were transferable like our loch 
This laid the foundation of what is called the national debt: for 3 fen 
long annuities created in the reign of Charles II. will hardly deſerve ia 


ame. And the example then ſet has been ſo cloſely followed, — ee 


——— 


* From the year 1715 to 1763, the annual ameunt of franked letters gradually # 
creaſed fr.m 23,000 l. to 170,706 L i 
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the long wars in the reign of n Anne, and ſince ; that the capital 
of the national debt (funded and unfunded) amounted, in January 1765, 


to upward of 145,000,000 I. to pay the intereſt of which, and the charges 
for management, amounting annually to about four millions and three 
uarters, the extraordinary revenues juſt now enumerated (excepting only 
the land-tax and annual malt-tax) are in the firſt place mortgaged, and 
made perpetual by parhament ; but ſtill redeemable by the fame autho- 
rity that impoſed them : which, if it at any time can pay off the capital, 
will aboliſh thoſe taxes which are raiſed to diſcharge the intereſt, 


incumbrances very far exceeds all calculations of commercial benefit, and 
is productive of the greateſt inconveniencies. For, firſt, the enormous 
taxes that are raiſed upon the neceſſaries of life, for the payment of the 
intereſt of this debt, are a hurt both to trade and manufactures; by raiſing 
the price, as well of the artificer's ſubſiſtence, as of the raw material; 
and of courſe, in a much greater proportion, the price of the commodity 
itſelf. Secondly, if part of this debt be owing to foreigners, either they 
draw out of the kingdom annually a conſiderable quantity of ſpecie for 
the intereſt ; or- elſe 1t 1s made an argument to grant them unreaſonable 
privileges, in order to induce them to reſide here, "Thirdly, if the whole 
be owing to ſubjects only, it is then charging the active and induſtrious 


in WS ſubject, who pays his thare of the taxes, to maintain the indolent and 
ou idle creditor who receives them. Laſtly and principally, it weakens the 
(4 internal ſtrength of a ſtate, by anticipating thoſe reſources which ſhould 
l be reſerved to defend it in caſe of neceſſity. © The intereſt we now pay for 
ty our debts would be nearly ſufficient to maintain any war, ' that any national 
b. motives could require. And if our anceſtors in king William's time had 
thy annually paid, ſo long as their exigencies laſted, even a leſs ſum than 
0 we now annually raiſe upon their accounts, they would, in time of war, 
* have borne no greater burdens than they have bequeathed to, and ſettled 


upon, their poſterity in time of peace; and might have been eaſed the 
inſtant the exigence was over. | 
The produce of the ſeveral taxes before-mentioned were originally ſepa- 
r and diſtinct funds; being ſecurities for the ſums advanced on each 
0 * ſeveral tax, and for them only. But at laſt it became neceſſary, in order 
e il to avoid confuſion, as they multiplied yearly, to reduce the number of 
theſe ſeparate funds, by uniting and blending them together; ſuperadding 
the faith of parliament for the general ſecurity of the whole. So that 
there are now only three capital funds of any account: the aggregate 
fund, and the general fund, ſo called from ſuch union and addition; and 


ompany and its annuitants. Whereby the ſeparate funds, which were 
mus united, are become mutual ſecurities for each other; and the whole 
produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay ſuch intereſt or annui- 
des 25 were formerly .— upon each diſtinct fund; the faith of the 
pillature being moreover engaged to ſupply any caſual deficiencies, 

Lhe cuſtoms, exciſes, and other taxes, which are to ſupport theſe funds, 
pending on contingencies, upon exports, imports, and conſumptions, 
uſt neceſlarily be of a very uncertain amount: but they have always 
"1 conliderably more than ſufficient to anſwer the charge upon them. 
_ ſurpluſſes therefore of the three great national funds, the aggregate, 
9:72), and South-Sea funds, over and above the intereſt and annuities 
R 3 charged 


It is indiſputably certain, that the preſent magnitude of our national g 


yy ih South Sea fund, being the produce of the taxes appropriated to paß 
* e intereſt of ſuch part of the national debt as was advanced by that 
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charged upon them, are directed by ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. 7. to be ci 
together, and to attend the diſpoſition of parliament ; and are uſually 4, 
nominated the finking fund, becauſe originally deſtined to fink u. 
lower the national debt. To this have been ſince added many other in 
duties, 3 in ſubſequent years; and the annual intereſt of the im 
borrowed on their reſpective credits, is charged on, and payable on d 
the produce of the ſinking fund. However the neat ſurpluſſes and (ang 
after all deductions paid, amount annually to a very conſiderable fun: 
particularly in the year ending at Chriſtmas 1764, to about two mills 
and a quarter. For, as the intereſt on the national debt has been at ſorry 
times reduced, (by the conſent of the proprietors, who had their optic 
Either to lower their intereſt, or be paid their Py the ſavings fog 
the appropriated revenues muſt needs be extremely large. This ing 
fund is the laſt reſort of the nation; its only domeſtic reſource, on whid 
muſt chiefly depend all the hopes we can entertain of ever diſcharging « 
moderating our incumbrances. And therefore the prudent application d 
the large oy now ariſing from this fund, is a point of the utmoſ in 
portance, and well worthy the ſerious attention of parliament ; vd 
was thereby enabled, in the year 1765, to reduce above two millions ies 
ling of the public debt. ; 

Bur, before any part of the aggregate fund (the ſurpluſes whereof an 
one of the chief ingredients that form the ſinking fund) can be applied s 
diminiſh the principal of the public debt, it ſtands mortgaged by pas 
liament to raiſe an annual ſum for the maintenance of the king's houk 
hold and the civil liſt, For this purpoſe, in the late reigns, the pr 
of certain branches of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the polt-office, the di 
on wine licenſes, the revenues of the remaining crown lands, the prot 
ariſing from courts of juſtice, (which articles include all the hereditary 
revenues of the crown) and alſo a clear annuity of 120,000 1. in money, 
were ſettled on the king for liſe, ſor the ſupport of his majeſty's hou 
hold, and the honour — dignity of the crown. And, as the amount d 
theſe ſeveral branches was uncertain,” (though in the laſt reign they u 
computed to have ſometimes raiſed almoſt a million) if they did not ant 
annually to 800,000 l. the parliament engaged to make up the deficiend; 
But his preſent majeſty having, ſoon after his acceſſion, ſpontaneoully iy 
nified his conſent, that his own hereditary revenues might be ſo diſpoſed as 
as might beſt conduce to the utility and ſatisfaction of the public; al 
having graciouſly accepted the limited ſum of 800,0001. per run 
for the — of his civil liſt, (and that alſo charged with life u 
nuities, to the princeſs of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and pre 
Amelia, to the amount of 77,000 1.) the ſaid hereditary, and other eit 
nues, are now carried into, and made a part of, the aggregate fond 
and the aggregate fund is charged with the payment of the whole ana 
to the crown of 800, ooo l. per annum. Hereby the revenues themſel 
being put under the ſame care and management as the other branches 
the public patrimony, will produce more, and be better collected u- - 
heretofore ; and the public is a gainer of upward of 100,000 |, per anne 
by this diſintereſted bounty of his majeſty. The civil liſt, thus Liqui 
together with the four millions and three quarters, intereſt of the mA 
debt, and the two millions and a quarter produced from the finking fee 
make up the ſeven millions and three quarters per annum, neat Hos! 
which was before ſtated to be the annual produce of our perpetual _ | 
beſide the immenſe, though uncertain ſums, ariſing from the annua! Y ** 
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on land and malt, but which, at an average, be calculated at more 


. than two millions and a quarter; and which, added to the preceding ſum, 

hi make the clear _—_ of the taxes, excluſive of the charge of collecting, 

* which are raiſed yearly on the people of this country, amount to upward 
m1 of ten million ſterling ; to which may be further added, the ſum of 400,000 l. 
id which the Eaſt India company have agreed to pay to the public for a 

| rtain time, | | | 
"WW The expences defrayed by the civil lift, are thoſe that in any ſhape 
n relate to civil government; as the —— of the houſhold, all ſalaries 
er to officers of ſtate, to the judges, and every one of the king's ſervants ; 
va the appointments to foreign ambaſſadors, the maintenance of the queen 
Tom 2nd royal family, the king's private expences, or privy purſe, and other 
en very numerous outgoings ; as ſecret ſervice- money, penſions, and other 
id dounties. Theſe ſometimes have ſo far exceeded the revenues appointed 
gn for that _ that application has been made to parliament, to diſ- 
I charge 


debts contr on the civil liſt; as 838 in 1734s 
when one million was granted for that purpoſe by the ſtatute 11 Geo. I. 


t. 17. 

The civil liſt is indeed properly the whole of the king's revenue in his 
own diſtin capacity; the reſt being rather the revenue of the public, or its 
{ in Wcreditors,” though collected, and diſtributed again, in the name, and by 
ied U the officers of the crown ; it now ſtanding in the fame place, as the here- 
gary income did formerly; and, as that has paar 3-8 © diminiſhed, the 
hoo. parliamentary appointments have encreaſed. 
bi MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH ] The _— ſtate includes 
Guy or GREAT BRNITAINx. the whole of the ſoldiery; 
prof er, ſuch perſons as are peculiarly appointed among the reſt of the people, 
r the ſafe- guard and defence of the realm. 5 
10ne7, In a land of liberty it is extremely dangerous to make a diſtin order 


; hou of the profeſſion of arms. In ſuch, no man ſhould take up arms, but 


unt e vit a view to defend his country and its laws: he puts not off the citi- 
en when he enters the camp; but it is becauſe he is a citizen, and would 
t evi to continue fo, that he makes himſelf for a while a ſoldier. The 
ciency Was, therefore, and conſtitution of theſe kingdoms know no ſuch tate, 


ui that of a perpetual ſtanding ſoldier, bred up to no other profeſſion than 
ed Nat of war: and it was not till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings 
c ; England had fo much as a guard about their perſons. 2 2 
001088 |: ſeems univerſally agreed by all hiſtorians, that king Alfred firſt ſet- 


ted a national militia in this kingdom, and by his prudent diſcipline made 
| the ſubjects of his dominions ſoldiers. | | 
In the mean time we are not to imagine that the kingdom was left 
wholly without defence, in caſe of domeſtic inſurrections, or the proſ- 
pect of foreign invaſions. Beſides thoſe, who by their military tenures 
were bound to perform 40 days ſervice in the field, the ſtatute of Win- 
cbeller obliged every man, according to his eſtate and degree, to pro- 


ed Ude 2 determinate quantity of ſuch arms as were then in uſe, in order to 
ane ep the peace: and conſtables were appointed in all hundreds, to ſee 
w ſuch arms were provided. Theſe weapons were changed by the ſta- 
nannte 4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 2. into others of more modern ſervice ; but 


doth this and the former proviſon were repealed in the reign of James 1. 
o tle theſe continued in force, it was uſual from time to time, for our 
Mines to iflue commiſſions of array, and fend into every county officers 
* whom they could confide, to muſter and array (or {et in military _ 
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264 ENGLAND. 
the inhabitants of every diſtrict; and the form of the commiſſion of 
was ſet in parliament in the 5 Henry IV. But at the ſame time it wy 
rovided, that no man ſhould be compelled to go out of the kingdom a 
any rate; nor out of his ſhire, but in caſes of urgent neceſſty; 
ſhould provide ſoldiers unleſs by conſent of parliament. About the rein 
of king Henry VIII. and his children, lord lieutenants began to be ©. 
troduced, as ſtanding repreſentatives of the crown, to keep the counts 
in military order; for we find them mentioned as known officers in te 
ſtatute 4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 3. though they had not been then log i 
uſe; for Camden ſpeaks of them in the time of queen Elizabeth, u 0 
.traordinary magiſtrates, conſtituted only in times of difficulty and danger 
Soon after the reſtoration of king Charles II. when the military tenuy 
were aboliſhed, it was thought * to aſcertain the 21 
litia, to recognize the ſole right of the crown to govern and comma 
them, and to put the whole into a more regular method of military ſub. 
dination: and the order in which the militia now ſtands by law, is pris 
cipally built upon the ftatutes which were then enacted. It is true, te 
two laſt of them are apparently repealed ; but many of their provifny 
are re- enacted, with the addition of ſome new regulations, by the pre 
ſent militia-laws ; the general ſcheme of which is to diſcipline a certan 
pumber of the inhabitants of every county, choſen by lot for three year, 
and officered by the lord lieutenant, the deputy lieutenants, and other 
principal landholders, under a commiſſion: from the crown. They ar 
pot compellable to march out of their counties, unleſs in cafe of invafo, 
or actual rebellion, nor in any caſe compellable to march out of tie 
kingdom. They are to be exerciſed at ſtated times; and their diſcipline 
in general is liberal and eaſy; but, when drawn out into actual ſervice 
they are ſubje to the rigours of martial law, as neceſſary to keep then 
in order. This is the conſtitutional ſecurity which our laws have provided 
for the public peace, and for protecting the realm againſt foreign 9 
domeſtic violence; and which the ſtatutes declare, is effentially neceſſary 
to the ſafety and proſperity of the * 5 
But, as the faſhion of keeping ſtanding armies has univerſally preraila 
over all Europe of late years (though ſome of its potentates, being unable 
themſelves to maintain them, are obliged to have reſource to niche! 
powers, and receive ſubſidiary penſions for that purpoſe) it has alſo ft 
many years paſt been annually judged neceſſary by our legiſlature, for tie 
ſafety of the kingdom, the defence of the — of the crown df 
Great-Britain, and the preſervation of the balance of power in Europt, 
to maintain, even in time of peace, a ſtanding body of troops, 
the command of the crown; who are, however, ip/o facto, diſbanded u 
the expiration of every year, unleſs continued by parliament. The land 
forces * of theſe kingdoms, in time of peace, amount to about 49,000 
men, including troops and garriſons in Ireland, Gibraltar, Minorca, * 
America; but in time of war, there have been in Britiſh pay, naue 
and foreigners, above 150,000. The regiſtered militia in England co. 
fiſts of near 200,000. Io keep this body of troops in order, an annui 
act of parliament pales, © to puniſh mutiny and deſertion, and for the 
better payment of the army and their quarters.” This regulates the mann® 
in which they are to be diſperſed among the ſeveral inn-keepers aud 1. 
tuallers throughout the kingdom; and eſtabliſhes a law-martial for ther 
government. By this, among other things, it is enacted, that if on 
officer and ſoldier ſhall excite, or join any mutiny, or, knowing © " 
N 7 
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266 ENGLAND: 
The maritime ſtate is nearly related to the former; though mac 
more agreeable to the principles of our free conſtitution. Th royal 
navy of England hath ever been its greateſt defence and ornament; it i 
its ancient and natural ftrength ; the — bulwark of the land; a 
army, from which, however ſtrong and powerful, no danger can erer be 
apprehended to liberty; and accordingly it has been affiduouſly cul. 
vated, even from the earlieſt ages. To ſo much perfection was oy 
naval reputation arrived. in the twelfth century, that the code of mai. 
time laws, which are called the laws of Oleron, and are received by al 
nations in Europe, as the ground and ſubſtruction of all the marine 
conſtitutions, was conſeſſedly compiled by our king Richard I. at the 
iſle of Oleron, on the coaſt of. France, then part of the poſſeſſions of 
the crown of England. And yet, fo vaſtly inferior were our anceſtor; 
in this point, to the preſent age, that even in the maritime reign < 
ueen Elizabeth, Sir Edward Coke thinks it matter of boaſt, tha 
the royal navy of England then conſiſted of 33 ſhips. The preſent 
condition of our marine is in great meaſure owing to the ſalutary pro- 
ons of the ſtatutes, called the navigation acts; whereby the conſtant 
Increaſe of Engliſh ſhipping and ſeamen, was not only encouraged, 
but rendered unavoidably neceſſary. The moſt beneficial ſtatute for 
the trade and commerce of theſe kingdoms, is that navigation-aR, the 
rudiments of which were firſt framed in 1650, with a narrow partial 
view: being intended to mortify the ſagar iſlands, which were di- 
affected to the parliament, and ſtill held out for Charles II. by 
ping the gainful trade which they then carried on with the Dutch; and 
at the ſame time to clip the wings of thoſe our opulent and aſpiring 
neighbours. This prohibited all ſhips of foreign nations from trading 
with the Engliſh plantations without licence from the council of fate, 
In 1651, the prohibition was extended alſo to the mother country; and 
no goods were ſuffered to be imported into England, or any of its depen- 
dencies in any other than Engtiſh bottoms ; or in the ſhips of that Eu- 
ropean nation, of which the merchandize imported was the genuine 
growth or manufacture. At the reſtoration, the former proviſions were 
continued, by ſtatute 12 Car. JI. c. 18. with this very material in- 
provement, that the maſter, and three fourths of the mariners ſhall 
alſo be Engliſh ſubjects. 

The complement of ſeamen, in time of peace, uſually amounts t 

12 or 15,000. In time of war, they have amounted to no leſs than 80,090 
men. : 
This navy is commonly divided into three ſquadrons, namely, tic 
red, white, and blue, which are ſo termed from the differences of their 
colours, Each ſquadron has its admiral; but the admiral of the red 
ſquadron has the principal command of the whole, and is ſtiled vice, 
lb of Great Britain. Subject to each admiral is alſo a vice and 
rear- admiral. But the ſupreme command of our naval force is, ne 
to the king, in the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty. Notwithſtanc- 
ing our favourable ſituation for a maritime power, it was not until the 
vaſt armament ſent to ſubdue this nation by Spain, in 1588, that de 
nation, by a vigorous effort, became fully ſenſible of its true intereſt and 
natural ſtrength, which it has ſince ſo happily cultivated. 

We may venture to affirm that the Britith navy, during the late u, 


was able to eope with all the other fleets in Europe. In the courſe of a — 
yes 
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ENGLAND: 267 
years it entirely vanquiſhed the whole naval power of France, diſabled 


Spain, and kept the Dutch and other powers in awe. 

enemies, it was then divided into ſeveral powerful ſquadrons, ſo judiciouſly 
dationed, as at once to appear in every quarter of the globe, and 
while ſome fleets were humbling the pride of Spain in Aſia and America, 
others were employed in fruſtrating the deſigns of France, and eſcorting 
home the riches of the eaſtern and weſtern worlds. | 

Many laws have been made for the ſupply of the royal navy with 
ſeamen ; for their regulation when on board; and to confer privileges 
and rewards on them, during, and after their ſervice, , 

1. For their ſupply. The power of — men, for the ſea- ſervice, 
by the king's commiſſion, has been a matter of ſome diſpute, and ſub- 
mitted to with great reluctance ; though it hath very clearly and learn- 
edly been ſhewn by Sir Michael Foſter, that the practice of impreſling, 
and granting powers to the admiralty for that purpoſe, is · of very antient 
date, and hath been uniformly continued by a regular ſeries of pre- 
cedents to the preſent time; whence he concludes it to be a part of the 
common law. The difficulty ariſes from hence, that no ſtatute, or act 
of parliament, has expreſsly declared this power to be in the crown, 
though many of them very ſtrongly imply it. 

Beſides this method of impreſſing (which is only defenſible from 
public neceſſity, ſuch as an actual rebellion or invaſion of the kingdom, 
to which all private confiderations muſt give way) the principal trading 
cities, and ſometimes the government, offer bounty money to ſeamen 
who enter voluntarily into his majeſty's ſervice; and every foreign ſea- 
man, who, during a war, ſhall ſerve two years in any man of war, mer- 
chantman, or privateer, is naturalized if/o facto. 


But as impreſſing is generally confidered as a groſs violation of the 


natural rights of mankind, ſo has the bounty money, which ſeldom ex- 
ceeds 40s. proved ineffeftual. The wages of ſeamen on board of mer- 
chantmen, in time of war, is uſually 50 8. or upwards, per month; on 
board of the royal navy, they only receive 22s. They are flattered 
indeed with the hopes of prize money, which, if divided in a more equal 
and equitable manner, would produce the happieſt effects to this nation. 
There would then be leſs occaſion for bounty money, or prefling ; our 
fleets would be ſpeedily manned, and regularly ſupplied with experi- 
enced and able ſeamen. Since under Providence, not only the very 
exiſtence of this nation, its commerce and foreign ſettlements ; but the 
liberties of Europe, and ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, ſolely 
depend on the ſtrength and ſucceſs of the Britiſh navy, which is the only 
mode of war we ought ever to engage in; it has been matter of ſurprize 
to every thinking, diſintereſted ſubje& of theſe kingdoms, that neither the 
above-mentioned regulation, nor any other ſatisfactory ſcheme has yet taken 
place. That to enrich a few ſuperior officers, we ſhould deprive thoſe 
very men of their rights and liberty, to whoſe valour and intrepidity 
alone, in the day of public danger, we look for preſervation. 

2. The method of ordering ſeamen in the royal fleet, and keeping 
up a regular diſcipline there, is directed by certain expreſs rules, arti- 
(les, and orders, firſt enacted by the authority of parliament, ſoon after 
tne reftoration ; but ſince new modelled and altered, after the peace of 
Aix. la-Chapelle, to remedy ſome defects which were of fatal conſequence 
in conducting the preceding war. In theſe articles of the navy, almoſt 
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268 ENGLAND. 
ſible offence is ſet down, and the puniſhment thereof anne 

in which reſpect the ſeamen have much the advantage over their he. 
thren in the land ſervice; whoſe articles of war are not enacted by pe. 
liament, but framed from time to time at the pleaſure of the crown, 
3. With regard to the privileges confi on ſailors, they are 
mach the ſame with thoſe conferred on ſoldiers ; with regard to relief, wha 
maimed or wounded, or ſuperannuated, either by county rates, or ts 
royal hoſpital at Greenwich; with regard alſo to the exerciſe of trade 
and the power of making teſtaments; and, farther, no ſeaman abou! 
his majeſty's ſhips can be arreſted for any debt, unleſs the ſame be ſworn 
to amount to at leaſt 20 pounds; — by the annual mutiny a&, 4 
extends to half that value, by 


not to leſs amount. 
I ſhall cloſe this account of the military and maritime ſtrength of Fre. 
land, or rather of Great Britain, by obſerving, that though ſea offcen 
and ſailors, are ſubject to a perpetual act of parliament, which anſuen 
the annual military act which is paſſed for the government of the arny, 
yet neither of thoſe bodies are exempted from legal juriſdiction in cin 
or criminal caſes, but in a few inſtances of no great moment. The f. 
diers, particularly, may be called upon by a civil magiſtrate, to enabls 
him to preſerve the peace, againſt all attempts to break it. The militzy 
officer, who commands the ſoldiers on thoſe occafions, is to take hy 
directions from the „ and both he and they, if their proceed. 
ings are regular, are indemniſied againſt all conſequences, be they ever f 
fatal. The civil magiſtrate, however, is extremely cautious in all 
ing for the military on theſe occafions, upon any commotion, what 
ever“. 

Corxs.] In Great Britain money is computed by pounds, fhillings 
and pence, twelve pence making a ſhilling, and twenty ſhillings one 
pound, which is only an imaginary coin. The gold pieces conſiſt only 
of guineas, halves, and quarters: the filver, of crowns, half-crowns, 220 
ſhillings, ſixpences, groats, and even down to a filver penny; and tht 
copper money, only of half-pence, and farthings. In a country like 
England, where the intrinſic value of the filver is very near equal, and in 
ſome coins, crown pieces particularly, ſuperior to the nominal, tit 
coinage of ſilver money is a matter of great conſequence ; and yet 2 
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The Royal Navy of GxraT Bx1TairN, as it ſtood at the cloſe of the Year 1762. 
N. B. Thoſe in Italics were taken from the French or Spaniards. 


FinsT RATES. Guns. Guns. Guns. 
go Prince 64 Belleiſle 74 Dragon 

Guns. go Princeſs Royal | 64 * 74 Dublin 
100 Britannia 84 Roval William 70 Buckingham 64 Elizabeth 
100 Royal George oo Sandwich 70 Burford 64 Eſſex 
100 R. Sovereign 90 Union | 80 Cambridge 74 Fame 
SzxcondRarTEs. TuixD RATES. 64 _— 1 Leg 

| 74 Centaur 70 Grafton _ 
0 Blenheim 64 Africa 70 Chicheſter 64 Hampton-Cou" 
go Duke 64 Alcide | 74 Cornwall 74 Hercules 
9o St. George 74 Arrogant 74 Culloden 74 Hero 
go Namur C4 Bedford 64 Defiance 74 Kent 
go Nqpt: ne 64 Belliguriv 66 Devonſhire 74 Ienox 
90 Octan 74 Bellona | 70 VDorſecſhire | „ Mg 
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Cont ate of the national currency, ſeems to demand a neu coinage 
of ſhillings and ſixpences, the intrinſic value of the latter being many 
of them worn down to half their nominal .value, This can only be done 
by an a& of parliament, and by the public loſing the difference between 
the bullion of the new and the old money. Beſides the coins already men- 
tioned, five and two guinea pieces Are coined at the Tower of London, 
but they are not generally current, nor 1s any ſilver coin that is 
lower than ſixpence. The coins of the famous Simon, in the time of 
Cromwell, and in the beginning of Charles II. 's reign, are remarkable 


for their beauty. 
RoYAL TITLES, 1 


The title of the king of England, is, 
AND ORDERS. By the Grace of God, of Great-Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith. The deſignation 
of the kings of England was formerly, his or her Grace, or Highneſs, 
ll Henry VIII. to put himſelf on a footing with the emperor Charles V. 
:Numed that of Majeſty, but the old deſignation was not aboliſhed, till 
towards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. 
Since the acceſſion of the preſent royal family of Great-Britain, anno 
1714, the royal atchievement is marſhalled as follows: quarterly, > 


—_ 


_— 
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Guns. Guns. | Guns, \ Guns. 

68 Marlborough $50 Deptford 32 Bologne 32 Feſtal 

74 Mars o Dunkirk 32 r 44 Woolwich 

ba Modo 60 Edgar 32 Hloude 

64 — 50 Falkland 36 Brilliant 2 85 Rae. 

64 Naſſau 50 Falmouth 32 Creſcent 28 AQzon 

$ Newark 60 Firme 38 Danae 28 Active 

74 Norfolk 60 Florentine 32 Diana 20 Aldborough 

70 Northumberland | 50 Guernſey 44 Dover 24 Amazon 

70 Orford 5o Hampſhire 32 Emerald 28 Aquilon 

64 Pr. Frederick 60 ſoerſey 44 Enterprize 28 Argo 

& Princeſs Amelia | 60 Intrepide 32 Flora 24 Arundel 

6o Princeſs Mary 50 147. N Goſport 28 Boreas 

64 Revenge 60 Lion 32 2 28 Cerberus 

74 Shrewſbury | 60 Medway 32 Lark 24 Coventry 

70 Somerſet | 60 Montague 44 Launceſton 20 Deal-Caſtle 

74 Sterling-Caſtle 50 Norwich 30 Looe 24 Dolphin 

Superb 60 Nottingham 44 Lynn 24 Echo 

70 Swiſtſure 50 Oriflame 36 Melampe 20 Flamborough 

74 Temeraire 60 Panther 32 Minerva 24 Fowey 

70. Temple 60 Pembroke 32 Montreal 24 Garland 

74 Terrible 50 Portland 32 Niger 20 Gibraltar 

74 Thunderer 50 Preſton 36 Pallas 20 Glaſgow 

74 Torbay 50 Prince of Orange | 44 Penzance 20 Greyhound 

64 Trident bo Rippon 44 Phenix 24 Hind 

74 Valiant 50 Romney 44 Prince Edw. 24 Kennington 

70. Vanguard 5o Rocheſter 32 Quebec 28 Levant 

74 Warſpight 50 Saliſbury 44 Rainbow 24 Lively 

roun Tu RAT II. Sutherland 36 Renown 28 Liverpool . 

| / *** 4 60 Weymouth 32 Repulſe 28 Lizard 

bo Achilles co Wincheſter 32 Richmond 24 Ludlow-Caftle 

bo America 60 Windſor 32 Saphire 28 Maidftone , 

0 Anſon 60 York 32 Southampton 24 Mercury 

$0 Antelope 3 32 Stagg 28 Milfcrd 

5 Afliftance 11 RATES. 32 Thames 24 Nightingale 

55 Centurion 32 Adventurer 32 Thetis 24 Portmahon 

9 Chatham 32 Alarm 30 Torrington 20 Roſe 

$0 Cheſter 32 Aretbuſa 32 Tweed 24 Rye 
Dreadnought | 32 ZEolus 36 Venus | 20 Scarborough 
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the firſt grand quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guardant, in pal, by 
the imperial enſigns of England, impaled, with the royal arms of Sg, 
land, which are, Sol, a lion rampant within a double treſſure fla 
and ceunterflewered, with fleurs-de-lis, Mars. The ſecond quarter is the 
royal arms of France, viz. Jupiter, three fieurs-de-lts, Sol. The thin, 
the enſigns of Ireland; which is, Jupiter, an harp, Sol, fringed Lu, 
And the fourth grand quarter is his preſent majeſty's own coat, viz, Mar, 
two lions paſſant guardant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenbuy, 


which is, Sol, /ente of hearts, prefer, a lion rampant, Jupiter, having 


antient 
Guns, Guns, Guns. | Firedrake 
20 Seaford 14 Eſcorte 18 Poſtillion Furnace 
20 Seahorſe 16 Favourite 8 Ranger Infernal 
28 Shannon 18 Ferret Racehorſe Fire-$ 
24 Sheerneſs 8 Fluanbro's Prize | 14 Saltaſh ire-Sb, no Cun 
24 Solebay 8 Fly ' 8 Savage Etna 
20 Syren 14 Fortune 14 Senegal Cormorant 
24 Surprize 14 Grampus 14 Sardome Grampus 
23 Tartar 10 Granado $ Speedwell Lightning 
24 Terpfichore $ Goree 10 Spy Pluto 
28 Trent 8 Happy 14 Swallow Raven 
28 Valcur 8 Hazard 14 Swift Roman Emperor 
28 Unicorn 14 Hornet 14 Swan Proſerpine 
24 Wager 14 Hound 16 Tamer Salamander 
8 10 Hunter Terror Strombolo 
* g 14 jamaica 10 Thunder Veſuvius 
14 Alban 10 King's Fiſher 14 Trial 
10 — 8 Laurel 14 Vulture * 
10 Antigua 6 Lurcher 8 Waſp Guns. 
12 Badger 18 Merlin 16 Weazle 10 Dorſet 
16 Baltimore 16 Mortar 8 Wolf 8 Fubbs 
10 Barbadoes 18 Nautilus 10 Zephir $ Katharine 
10 Bonetta $ Pegg Auguſta 
$ Cruzier 10 — Bonn Vellth. 5 l 
18 Cygnet 10 Otter „ Baſiliſk | we pane 
10 Diligence 14 Pelican Blaſt 20 Crown 
14 Diſpatch 14 Porcupine Carcaſs 24 South Sea Caf, 
10 Druid : 


— —⅛ 


Ships out of Commiſſion and Building. 


Rates. Guns. Names, Rates. Guns, Names. Rates. Guns. Names. 
3 74 Albion 5 44 Eltham 3 84 Ramillies 
3 64 Afa 5 44 Expedition 3 64 Royal Ok 
4 60 Auguſa 3 o Fermidable 4 60 Rupert 
5 44 Angleſea 4 50 Glouceſter 4 50 Ruby 
5 532 Aurora 5 44 Glory R. Charlotte 
2 go Barficur 6 23 Guadalupe Yacht 
Ditto, a new ſhip 5 44 Haſtings 3 64 Suffolk 
3 30 Boy ne 5 44 Hector 4 Go St. Alban! 
4 50 Briſtol 5 30 Jaſon 6 24 Sphinx 
6 24 Blandford 2 99 ndon 3 74 Triumph 
90 Blenheim 5 44 Mary Galley 28 Vengeance 
| Hoſpital-ſhip | Martin Sloop 10 Viper 
3 74 Canada Mary Yacht 1 100 Vigo 
4 60 Canterbury 3 74 Monarch Vulture 
3 74 Courageux. 4 = Nonſuch 4 L 
4 50 Colcheſter 3 o Pr. Carolina 5 Winche 
3 74 Defiance 4 60 Pr. Louiſa f': 6 60 Worceſter * 
6G 24 Experiment 4 60 Plymouth | wane * 
4 60 Eagle 5 44 Poole | Mary 
3 64 Edinburgh 1 'g0< Queen ++ 4 @þ Yarmeuts 
4 560 Exeter 1 1c Royal Anne ' 
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Saxony, Viz. Mars, an horſe currant Luna ente (or grafted) in 
—— — ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem, or crown of Charlemagne ; 


the whole, within a garter, as ſovereign of that moſt noble order of 


igh . | 
=" motto of Dieu et mon Droit, that is, God and my Right, is as 
old as the reign of Richard I. who aſſumed it to ſhew his independency 
upon all earthly powers. It was afterwards revived by Edward III. when 
he laid claim to the crown of France. Almoſt every king of England 
had a particular badge or cognizance: ſometimes a white hart, ſometimes 
a fetlock with a falcon, by which it is faid Edward IV. alluded to the 
inhdelity of one of his miſtreſſes, and ſometimes a portcullis, which was 
that of the houſe of Lancaſter: many of the princes of which were born 
in the caſtle of Beaufort, The white roſe was the bearing of the houſe 
of York; and that of Lancaſter, by way of contra-diſtinQtion, adopted 
the red. The thiſtle, which is now part of the royal armorial bearings, 


| belonged to Scotland, and was very ſignificant when joined to its motto, 


Nemo me impune laceſſit. None ſhall ſafely provoke me. 

The titles of the king's eldeſt ſon, are, Prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwall and Rothſay, earl of Cheſter, electoral prince of Brunſwick 
and Lunenburgh, earl 6f Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the .ifles, 
great ſteward of Scotland, and captain general of the artillery company. 

The order of the garter, the moſt honourable of any in the world, was 
inſtituted by Edward III. It conſiſts of the ſovereign, who is always the 
king or queen of England, of 25 companions, called Knights of the 
Garter, who wear a medal of St. George killing the dragon, ſuppoſed to 
be the tutelar ſaint of England, commonly enamelled on gold, Mendes 
from a blue fibband, which was formerly worn about — necks, but 
now croſſes their bodies from the ſhoulder. The garter, however, which 
1s buckled under the left knee, gives the name to the order, and on it 

was 
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Complement of Men, and Weight of Metal, in the Royal Navy. 


Ships of three Decks. Guns, Men. Metal. 

Guns, Men, Metal. | bo 420 24 12 6 
100 850 42 24 12 6 60 400 24 9 6 

go #750 32 18 12 6 50 350 24 12 6 

% 6 0 32 18 9 6 50 300 is 9 6 
| Ships of two Decks. 44 40 250 18 6 

80 74 650 32 18 9 Frigates of one Deck. 

70 520 32 18 9 36 240 12 6 

63 Ditto 1 

66 Ditto 28 200 9 4 

64 480 24 12 6 20 160 9 4 


When a chip of war becomes old or unfit for ſervice, the fame name is transferred to 
2 which is built, as it is called, upon her bottom. While a ſingle beam of the old 
'p remains, the name cannot be changed unleſs by act of parliament. 


— 


Ide Pay of the Officers of the Royal Navy in each Rate. Frac Orric zs, and the 


N CarTaixs to Flags. per day. 
Adwitals and Commanders jn Chief of the Fleet — — 0 
An Admiral — — — — * n 
Vice Admiral — — — — 320 
Rear Admiral — — — — 115 © 
Firſt Captain to the Commander in Chief —_— — 38 

ond ditto, and Captain to other Admirals — n 
to V. Admirals 7 if firſt or ſecond Rates, to — o 16 © 
R. Admirals I have the pay of ſuch Rue? — 9 


— 
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was engraved the words, Hani ſoit gui mal y penſe. Evil to him who 
evil thinks. Authors are divided as to the original of that motto, but it 
certainly alluded to the bad faith of the French king John, Edward's con. 
temporary. This order is ſo reſpectable, that it has a prelate, who is the 
| biſhop of Wincheſter, and a chancellor, who is the biſhop of Saliſbury, 
for the time being. It has likewiſe a regiſter, who is dean of Windſor, 
and a principal king at arms, called garter, whoſe office is to marſhal 
and manage the ſolemnities at the inſtallation, and feaſts of the knights. 
The place of inſtallation is Edward III. 's chapel, at Windſor, on which 
occaſion the knights appear in magnificent robes, appropriated to their or- 

der, and in their collars of SS. | 
Knights of the Bath, fo called from their bathing at the time of their crea. 
tion, are ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Henry IV. about the year 1399, 
but the order ſeems to be more ancient. For many reigns they were created 
at the coronation of a king or queen, or other ſolemn occaſions, and they 
| wear 


r 


OFFICERS. 


Fir. Second. Third. | Fourth.| Fifth, | Sixth, 
J. . d.] I. 1. d. I. 3. d. I. . d. I. 3. d. l. 1. d. 
Captain per day 1 0 oo 6 OO 13 6 10 00 8 00 8 „ 
Lieutenant per day o $5610 $10 4 012 40% 4610 40 
Maſter per month 9 208 80% 6 006 126 285 oo 
ad maſter & pilots of 
yachts each 31 10s 
Maſter's mate 3 6 03 oo[2 162[2 7 15]2 20/23 26 
Midſhipman 2 50j2 O Oi 61 13 91 10 01 100 
Schoolmaſter o oojo oO 01 17 61 13 91 10 0 
Captain's clerk 2 5 2 oo|117 61139 
Quarter-maſter 1 15 01 15 O1 12 1 10 00 8 0 66 
Quar. maſter's mate 1 10 0 f 10 01 8 01 8 / 6 01 $0 
Boatſwain 4 O 3 10 3 O 02 10 02 1 00 
Boatſwain's mate 4 15 / 15 1 12 % 10/1 $011 6 0 
Yeoman of the ſheets 1 12 01 10 fl 801 8 01 60 60 
Coxſwain 1 12 01 10 018 018 0 60/1 60 
Maſter fail maker I 15 © gp Be 1 n 10 0 
Sail maker's mate I $0 I 0 11 18 0 8 0% 80 
Sail maker's crew 1 5 % 5o[t 5001 5 0 50 $0 
Gunner 4 003 10 03 © 2 10 012 0 2 00 
Gunner's mate 1 15 1 15 0|1 12 001 10 01 3 olr 60 
Veo. of powder room 1 15 1 15 O1 12 % 1 10 0jzx 8 01 60 
Quarter gunner * 1 6 O01 6 O1 5 % $ojr 5 01 $0 
Armourer 2 5 %% O7 6/1 13 9% 100110 
Armourer's mate 1 15 01 10 01 8 01 8 O00 66 1 $0 
Gunſmith x 5 01 5 o 
Carpenter 4 0 03 1003 O Oz 1002 5 02 00 
Carpenter's mate 2 002 O 01 16 01 14 1 12 0 1 10 
Carpenter's crew 1 601 6 O1 $5ojr coſt 5 % 1 50 
Purſer — 4 003 10 0]; O 0 z 1002 5% 3 00 
Steward — x 5 01 5 0001 5 0 341 08.1 00 
Steward's mate 1081 3881 81 o8 
Cook — 1 5 01 $ojt 50% 5 01 514 
Surgeon + 5 oc|s ools ec; 30s 05 oo 
Surgeon's firſt mate 3 0 03 003 0 03 00/3 00 3 00 
—— ſecond mate 2 10 02 10 02 10 0]2 10 02 100, * 
— third mate 2 0 02 0012 00 
—=— fourth and fifth 1 10 01 10 01 10 © | 
Chaplain 1 © 19 o 19 ofo 19 % 19 © 


One to every four guns. 


+ Bede 24. a month from each men. 


1 Pcfides gd. a month from carl run. 
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weit a ſcarlet ribband hanging from the left ſhoulder, with an enamelled : 


medal of three crowns, and the motto, Tria junfa in unum. Three 
joined in one. This order being diſcontinued, was revived by king 
George I. on the-17th of June, 1725, when 18 noblemen, and as man 
commoners of the firſt rank, were inſtalled knights of the order, with 

t ceremony, at Weſtminſter, where the place of inſtallment is Henry 
V's chapel. Their robes are ſplendid and ſhewy, and the number of 
the knights is undetermined. 'The biſhop of Rocheſter is perpetual dean 
of the order, which has likewiſe a regiſter, and other officers, 

The order of the thiftle, as belonging to Scotland, is mentioned in the 
account of that kingdom. | | 

The origin of the Engliſh or nobility, has been already men- 
toned. Their titles, and order of dignity, are dukes, marquiſſes, earls, 
viſcounts, and lords or barons. ' | 

Baronets can ſcarce be ſaid to belong to an order, having no other bad 
than a bloody hand in a field, argent, in their arms. They are the only 
hereditary honour under the peerage, and would take place even of the 
knights of the garter, were it not that the latter are always privy counſel- 
hors, there being no intermediate honour between them and the parlia- 
mentary barons of England. They were inſtituted by James I. about the 
year 1615, Their number was then two hundred, and each paid about 
1000 1. on pretence of reducing and planting the province of Ulſter in 
Ireland : but, at preſent, the number of theſe knights amount to 700. 

A knight is a term uſed almoſt in — nation in Europe, and in 
reral ſignifies a ſoldier ſerving on horſeback, a rank of no mean eſtimation 
i antient armies, and entithng the party himſelf to the appellation of 
Sir, In the common laws they are called milites or ſoldiers, and they are 
made by the king laying a ſword upon their ſhoulders, and deſiring them 
to riſe by the title of Sir. It is a mark of perſonal regard from the 
crown, and therefore the title does not deſcend to poſterity. Other knight- 
hoods formerly took place in England, ſuch as thoſe of bannerets, batche- 
lors, knights of the carpet, and the like, but they are now diſuſed. 

t is ſomewhat difficult to account for the original of the word eſquire, 
which formerly fignified a perſon bearing the arms of a nobleman or knight, 
and they were therefore called armigeri. This title denoted any perſon, who, 

by his birth or property, was intitled to bear arms; but it is at preſent ap- 
lied promiſcuouſly to any man, who can afford to live in the character 
of 2 gentleman without trade, and even a tradeſman, if he is a juſtice of 
peace, demands the appellation. This degree, fo late as in the reign of 
Henry IV. was an order, and conferred by the king, by putting about 
be party's neck, a collar of SS. and giving him a pu of ſilver ſpurs. 
Cover, the poet, appears from his effigies on his tomb in Southwark, to 
ave been an eſquire by creation. Serjeants-at-law, and other ſerjeants 
belonging to the king's houſhold, juſtices of the peace, doctors in di- 
aun, law and phyſic, take place of other eſquires, and it is remark- 
üble. that all the ſons of dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons, 
we 1n the eye of the law no more than eſquires, though commonly de- 
amned by noble titles. The appellation of gentleman, though now con- 
Landed with the mean ranks of people, is the root of all Engliſh honour, 


dan is not a nobleman. 


Micros y,)] I: is generally agreed, that the firſt inhabitants of Britain 
"4:4 inbe of the Gaals, or Celtz, that ſettled on the oppoſite Rom : 
8 a ſup- 


I 


Prevery nobleman is preſumed to be a gentleman, though every gentle- 
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a ſuppoſition founded upon the evident conformity in their language, man- 
ners, government, religion, and complexion. 

In the account I have given of the laws and conſtitution, may be 
found great part of the hiſtory of England, which I ſhall not here repeat, 
but confine myſelf to the different gradations of events, in a chronologi- 
cal order, connected with the improvements of arts, ſciences, commerce, 
and manufactures, at their proper periods, and that in a manner ſuitable 
to the propoſed brevity of this — : 

When Julius Cæſar, about fifty-two years before the birth of Chril, 
meditated a conqueſt of Britain, the natives, undoubtedly, had great con- 
nections with the Gauls, and other people of the continent, in govern 
ment, religion, and commerce, rude as the latter was. Cæſar wrote the 
hiſtory of his two expeditions, which he pretended were accompanied with 
vaſt difficulties, and attended by ſuch advantages over the iſlanders, that 
they agreed to pay tribute. It plainly appears, however, from contempo- 

„and other authors, as well as Cæſar's own narrative, that his vic- 
tories were incomplete and indeciſive; nor did the Romans receive the 
leaſt advantage from his expedition, but a better knowledge of the iſland 
than they had before. The Britons, at the time of Cæſar's deſcent, were 

governed, in time of war, by a political confederacy, of which Caflibe. 90 

KW whoſe territories lay in Hertfordſhire, and ſome of the adjacent * 
counties, was the head; and this form of government continued among * 
them for ſome time. | 

In their manner of life, as deſcribed by Cæſar, and the beſt authors, iſa 
they differed little from the rude inhabitants of the northern climates that the 
have been already mentioned ; but they certainly ſowed corn, though, beer 
perhaps, they chiefly ſubſiſted upon animal food and milk. Their 7 
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cloathing was ſkins, and their fortifications beams of wood. They were the 1 
dexterous in the management of their chariots beyond credibility, and bait 
they fought with lances, darts, and ſwords. Women fometimes led ther — 
armies to the field, and were recognized as ſovereigns of their parti the 
cular diſtricts. They favoured a primogeniture, or ſeniority, in ther face 
ſucceſſion to royalty, but ſet it aſide on the ſmalleſt inconveniency at progr 
tending it. 'They painted their bodies with woad, which gave them 2 fourth 
bluiſh or greeniſh caſt ; and they are ſaid to have had figures of animals efem 
and heavenly bodies on their ſkins. In their marriages they were not very Nc 
delicate, for they formed themſelves into what we may call matrimonial the re 
clubs. Twelve or fourteen men married as many wives, and each wie mount 
was in common to them all, but her children belonged to the original ſerred 
huſband. ; reduce 
The Britons lived, during the long reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, rather x tions, 
the allies than the tributaries of the Romans; but the communicauce protect 
detween Rome and Great-Britain being then extended, the empenit cave t 
Claudius Cæſar, about forty-two years after the birth of Chriſt, under, with | 
took an expedition in perſon, in which he ſeems to have been ſucceſsh they lir 
againſt Britain, His conqueſts, however, were imperfect; Caractactyy took th 
and Boadicia, though a woman, made noble ſtands againf the Romans matters 
The former was taken prifoner, after a deſperate battle, and carrie u Julius ( 
Rome, where his undaunted behaviour before Claudius gained him wh The 
admiration of the victors, and is celebrated in the hiſtories of the uns oman 
Roadicia being oppreſſed in a manner that diſgraces the Roman naue H al vit 
and defeated, diſdained to ſurvive the liberties of her country; and A 
cola, general to Domitian, after ſubduing South-Britain, carries — 


ENGLAND . *s 
ums, as has been already ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland, northwards, . 


into Caledonia, where his ſucceſſors had no reaſon to boaſt of their pro- 
grels, every inch of ground being bravely defended. During the time 
the Romans remained in this iſland, they erected thoſe walls I have ſo 
often mentioned, to protect the Britons from the invaſions of the Caledo- 
nians, Scots, and Pitts ; (the latter are thought to have been the ſouthern 
Britons retired northwards) and we are told, that the Roman language, 
learning, and cuſtoms, became familiar in Britain, There ſeems, how- 
ever, to be no great foundation for this aſſertion; and it is more proba- 
ble, that the Romans conſidered Britain chiefly as a nurſery for their ar- 
nies abroad, on account of the ſuperior ſtrength of body and courage of 
the inhabitants, when diſciplined. That this was the caſe, appears 
plainly enough from the defenceleſs ſtate of the Britons, when the go- 
vernment of Rome recalled her forces from that iſland. I have already 
taken notice, that during the abode of the Romans in Britain, they- in- 


them the South-Britons became the moſt abje& ſlaves, and that the ge- 
nius of liberty retreated northwards, where the natives had made a brave 
refitance againſt the conquerors of the world. For though the Britons 
were — very brave, when incorporated with the Roman legions 
abroad, we know of no ſtruggle they made, in later times, for their 
iadependency at home, notwithſtanding the many favourable opportuni- 
ties that offered, The Roman emperors and generals, while in this 
land, aſſiſted by the Britons, were entirely employed in repelling 
the attacks of the Caledonians and Picts, and they appeared to have 
been in no pain about the ſouthern provinces. 

Upon the mighty inundations of thoſe barbarous nations, which, under 
the hames of Goths and Vandals, invaded the Roman empire, with in- 
finite numbers, fury, and danger to Rome itſelf ®, the Roman legions 
were withdrawn out of Britain, with the flower of the Britiſh youth, for 
the defence of the capital and center of the empire. As the Roman 
farces decreaſed in Britain, the Scots and Picts, who had always oppoſed the 
progreſs of the Romans in this ifland, advanced the more boldly into the 
luthern parts, carrying terror and deſolation over the whole country. The 
efeminated Britons were ſo habituated to flavery, and accuftomed to have 
recourſe to the Romans for defence, that they again and again implored 
the return of the Romans, who as often drove back the invaders to their 
mountains and antient limits beyond the walls. But theſe enterpriſes 
krved only to protract the miſeries of the Britons ; and the Ramans, now 
reduced to extremities at home, and fatigued with theſe diſtant expedi- 
dons, acquainted the Britons, that they muſt no longer look to them for 
protection, exhorted them to arm in their own defence; and, that they might 
leave the iſland with a good grace, they affiſted the Britons in rebuildin 
wh ſtone the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, which 
* lined with forts and watch towers; and having done this good office, 
wk their laſt farewell of Britain, about the year 448, after having been 
nalters of the moſt fertile parts of it, if we reckon from the invaſion of 
aus Cæſar, 500 years. ; 

The Scots and Pits, finding the whole iſland finally deſerted by the 
Roman legions, now regarded the whole as their prize, attacked Severus's 
mil with redoubled forces, ravaged all before them with a rage and fury 
8 2 pecu- 
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See the Introduction. 


troduced into it all the luxuries of Italy; but it is certain, that under 
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uliar to northern nations in thoſe ages, and which a remembrance of 
| — injuries could not fail to inſpire. The poor Britons, like a hel 
leſs family, deprived of their parent and protector, already ſubdued 
their own fears, had again recourſe to Rome, and ſent over their miſerz. 
ble epiſtle for relief (ann upon record) which was addreſſed in theſe words: 
To Aetius, thrice conſul: The groans of the Britons and told them, after 
other lamentable complaints, That the barbarians drove them to the ſea, aul 
the ſea back to the barbarians; and they had only the hard choice left of pe. 
riſhing by the ſword or by the waves. But having no hopes given them 
by the Roman general, of any ſuccours from that fide, they began to 
conſider what other nation they might call over to their relief : and we 
have from Gildas, who was himſelf a Briton (and deſcribes the devene. 
racy of his countrymen in lamentable ſtrains) but very dark confuſed hint 
of their officers, and the names of ſome of their kings, particularly one 
Vortigern, who ſtruck a bargain with two Saxon chiefs Hengiſt and 
Horſa, to protect them from the Scots and Pitts. The Saxans were in 
thoſe days maſters of what is now called the Engliſh channel, and their 
native countries, comprehending Scandinavia, and the northern parts of 
Germany, being overſtocked with inhabitants, they readily accepted the 
invitation of the Britons; whom they relieved by checking the progres 
of the Scots and Picts; and had the iſland of Thanet allowed them for 
their reſidence. But their own country was ſo populous and barren, and 
the fertile lands of Britain ſo agreeable and alluring, that in a very little 
time Hengiſt and Horſa began to meditate a ſettlement for themſelves ; and 
freſh ſupplies of their countrymen arriving daily, the Saxons ſoon became 
formidable to the Britons, whom, after a violent ſtruggle of near 150 
years, they ſubdued, or drove into Wales, where their language and 
deſcendants ſtill remain. 
Literature at this time in England was ſo rude, that we know but lit 
tle of its hiſtory. The Saxons were ignorant of letters, and public tranſic- 
tions among the Britons were recorded only by their bards and poets, a ſpe- 
cies of men whom they held in great veneration. Nennius, who ſeems to hare 


been contemporary with Gildas, mentions, indeed, a few facts, but no- = 
thing that can be relied on, or that can form a connected hiftory, We we 
can, therefore, only mention the names of Merlin, a reputed prince and cher 
prophet ; Pendragon, the celebrated Arthur, and Thaliefin, whoſe works and 
are ſaid to be extant, with others of leſs note. All we know upon the 1 
whole is, that after repeated bloody wars, in which the Britons were Eve 
ſometimes the enemies, and ſometimes the allies of the Scots and Pitts, * 
the Saxons became maſters of all England, to the ſouth of Adrian's, « U 


rather Severus's wall; but the Scots and Picts ſeem to have been maſter 
of all the territory to the north of that, though they ſuffered the Bnton, 
who had been driven northwards, to be governed by their own tributary 
kings; an intermixture that has created great doubts and confuſions u 
hiſtory; which I ſhall not here pretend to unravel, wY 

I have already given a ſketch of the conſtatution and government which 
the Saxons imported into England, and which form by far the moſ r 
Juable part of their antient hiſtory, 

We have no. account of their converſion to Chriſtianity but fn 
Popiſh writers, who generally endeavour to magnify the merits of * 
ſuperiors. According to them, Ethelbert, king of Kent, who clan 
pre- eminence in the heptarchy, as being deſcended from Hengiſt, = 
the king of France's daughter, and ſhe being a Chriſtian, Pope orgy 
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the Great ſeized that opportunity to enforce the converſion of her huſband 
to Chriſtianity, or rather to Popery. For that purpoſe, about the year 


96, he ſent over to England the famous Auſtin, the monk, who pro- 
bably found no great difficulty in converting the king and his people; 


and alſo Sebert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, who was baptized, and found- 
ed the cathedral of St. Paul in London, The monk then, by his maſter's 
order, attempted to bring the churches of the Britons in Wales to a con- 


formity with that of Rome, particularly as to the celebration of Eaſter ; 
but finding a ſtout reſiſtance on the part of the biſhops and clergy, he . 


perſuaded his Chriſtian converts to maſſacre them, which they did to the 


number of 1200 prieſts and monks, and reduced the Britons, who were 


found in the heptarchy, to a ſtate of ſlavery, which ſome think gave 


riſe to the antient villenage in England. Auſtin is accounted the firſt - 


archbiſhop of Canterbury; and died 1n 605, as his convert Ethelbert did 
ſoon after. 

It does not fall within my deſign to relate the ſeparate hiſtory of every 
particular nation that formed the heptarchy. It is ſufficient to ſay, that the 
pope, in Auſtin's time, ſupplied England with about 400 monks, and that 
the popiſh clergy took care to keep their kings and laity under the moſt de- 


plorable ignorance, but always magnifying the power and ſanctity of his 


holineſs. Hence it was, that the Anglo-Saxons, during their heptarchy, 
were governed by prieſts and monks; and as they ſaw convenient, per- 
dale their kings either to ſhut themſelves up in cloifters, or to undertake 
pilgrimages to Rome, where they finiſhed their days; no leſs than thirty 
Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, reſigned their crowns in that 
manner, and among them was Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, though in 


other reſpects he was a wiſe and brave prince. The bounty of thoſe / 


Anglo-Saxon kings to the ſee of Rome, was therefore unlimited ; and 
Ethelwald king of Mercia, whom I have already mentioned, impoſed an 
annual tax of a penny upon every houſe, which was afterwards known by 
the name of Peter's pence. 

The Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, commonly choſe one 
who was to be the head of their political confederacy, for regulating their 
concerns, but without any juriſdiction in the dominions of others. The 
clergy, we may eaſily ſuppoſe, had great influence on thoſe occaſions; 
and the hiſtory of the Saxon heptarchy is little more than that of crimes, 


reaſons, and murders, committed by the inſtigations of prieſts and monks. 


Even their criminal law, as I have already inferred, admitted of a pecu- 
wary compenſation for murder, and regicide itſelf. 

Under all thoſe diſadvantages of bigotry and barbarity, the Anglo- 
Saxons were happy in compariſon of ja nations on the continent ; be- 
cauſe they were free from the Saracens, or ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who 
tad erefted an empire in the Eaſt, upon the ruins of the Roman, and be- 
gan to extend their ravages over Spain, Italy and France. London was then 
a place of very conſiderable trade; and, if we are to believe the Saxon 
chronicles, quoted by Tyrrel, Withred, king of Kent, paid at one time 
0 Ina, king of Weſſex, a ſum in filver equal to go,o001. ſterling, in 
the year 694. England, therefore, we may ſuppoſe to have been about 
this time a refage Þr the people of the continent. The venerable Bede 
then compoſed his church hiſtory of Britain. The Saxon chronicle is one 
& the oldeſt and mo authentic monuments of hiſtory that any nation 
_ produce. An architecture, ſuch as it was, with ſtone and plaſs 
vorking, was introduced into England ; and we read, in 709, of a Nor- 
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thumbrian prelate who was ſerved in ſilver plate. It muſt, however, be 
owned, that the Saxon coins, which are generally of copper, are many 
of them illegible, and all of them mean. Ale and alehouſes are men. 
tioned in the laws of Ina, about the year 728; and in this ſtate was the 
Saxon heptarchy in England, when, about the year 800, the Anglo. 
Saxons, tired out with the tyranny of their petty kings, united in calling 
to the government of the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the eldeſt remain. 
ing branch-of the race of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiefs who firſt ar. 
rived in Britain. ; 

Charles the Great, atherwiſe Charlemagne, was then king of France, 
and emperor of Germany; and I have, in a former part of this 
mentioned the commercial treaty between him and Offa, king of Mercia, 
to whom he ſent in a preſent, a Hungarian ſword, a belt, and two filken 
veſts. Egbert had been obliged, by ſtate jealouſies, to fly to the court of 
Charles for protection from the perſecutions of Eadburga, daughter of 
Offa, wife to Brithric, king of the Weit Saxons. Egbert acquired at 
the court of Charles, the arts both of war and government, and ſoon 
united the Saxon heptarchy in his own perſon, but without ſubduing 
Wales. He changed the name of his kingdom into that of Engle-lond, 
or England; but there 1s reaſon to believe that ſome part of England conti- 
nued till to be governed by independent princes of the blood of Cerdic, 
though they — perhaps, a {mall tribute to Egbert. His proſperity excited 
the envy of the northern nations, who, under the name of Danes, then 
infeſted the ſeas, and were no ſtrangers to the coaſts of England; for 
about the year 832, they made deſcents upon Kent and Dorſetſhire, 
where they defeated Egbert in perſon, and carried off abundance of booty 
to their ſhips. About two years after they landed in Cornwall, and, 
though they were joined by the Corniſh Britons, they were driven out of 
England by Egbert, who died in the year 838, at Wincheſter, his chief 
reſidence. ; | | 

Egbert was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelwolf, who divided his power with 
his eldeſt fon Athelſtan. By this time England had become a ſcene of 
blood and ravages, through the renewal of the Daniſh invaſions; and 
Ethelwolf, after ſome time bravely oppoſing them, retired in a fit of 
devotion to Rome, to which he carried with him his youngeſt ſon, after- 
wards the famous Alfred, the father of the Engliſh conſtitution. The 
gifts which Ethelwolf made to the clergy on this occaſion (copies of 
which are ſtill remaining) are ſo prodigious, that they ſhew his brain to 
have been touched by his devotion. Upon his death, after his return 
from Rome, he divided his dominions between two of his ſons (Athel- 
ſtan being then dead) Ethelbald and Ethelbert, but we know of no patn- 
mony that was left to young Alfred. Ethelbert, who was the ſurvinng 
ſon, left his kingdom, in 866, to his brother Ethelred ; in whoſe time, 
notwithſtanding the courage and conduct of Alfred, the Danes beg:me 
maſters of the ſea-coaſts, and the fineſt counties in England. Echelred 
being killed, his brother Alfred mounted the throne in 87 1. He wi 
one of the greateſt princes, both in peace and war, mentioned in hiſtory. 
He fought ſeven battles with the Danes, with various ſucceſs, and when 
defeated, he found reſources that rendered him as terrible as before. He 
was, however, at one time, reduced to an uncommon ſtate of miſery, 
being forced to live in the diſguiſe of a cowherd, He ſtill, howeref, 
5 up a ſecret correſpondence with his brave friends, whom he cal, 
le 


ed to gether, and by their aſſiſtance he gave the Danes man) — 
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overthrows; till at laſt he recovered the kingdom of England, and obliged 
the Danes, who had been ſettled in it, to {wear obedience to his govern- 
ment: even part of Wales courted his protection; ſo that he is thought 
to have been the moſt powerful monarch that had ever reigned in 
England. a 

y — the other glories of Alfred's reign, was that of raiſing a mari- 
time power in England, by which he ſecured her coaſts from future in- 


vaſions. He rebuilt- the city of London, which had been burnt down 


by the Danes, and founded the univerſity of Oxford about the year 895: 
He divided England into counties, hundreds, and tythings; or rather he 
revived thoſe diviſions, and the uſe of juries, which had fallen into 
deſuetude by the ravages of the Danes. Having been educated at Rome, 
he was himſelf not only a ſcholar, but an author; and he tells us him- 
ſelf, that upon his acceſſion to the throne he had ſcarcely a lay ſubje& who 
could read Engliſh, or.an eccleſſaſtic who underſtood Latin. He intro- 
duced ſtone and brick. buildings to general uſe in palaces as well as 
churches, though it is certain that his ſubjects for many years after his 
death were fond of timber buildings. His encouragement of commerce 
and navigation may ſeem incredible to modern times, but he had mer- 
chants who traded in Eaſt-India jewels ; and William of Malmſbury ſays, 
that ſome of their gems were repoſited in the church of Sherborne in his 
time, He received from one Other, about the year 890, a full diſco- 
very of the coaſts of Norway and Lapland, as far as Ruſſia; and he tells 
the king, in his memorial printed by Hakluyt, that he failed along the 
Norway coaſt, ſo far north as commonly the whale hunters uſe to tra- 
„vel.“ He invited numbers of learned men into his dominions, and 
found faithful and uſeful allies in the two Scotch kings his contempora- 
ries, Gregory and Donald, againſt the Danes. He is ſaid to have fought 
no leſs than fifty-fix- pitched battles with thoſe barbarians. He was 
inexorable againſt his corrupt judges, whom he uſed to hang up on pub- 
lic highways, as a terror to evil doers. He died in the year got, and his 
character is ſo completely amiable and heroic, that he is juſtly dignified 
with the epithet of the Great. I have been the more diffuſe on the 
hiſtory of Alfred's reign, as it is the moſt glorious of any in the Engliſh 
annals, though it did not extend to foreign conqueſts. 

Alfred was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward the Elder, under whom, 
though a brave prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and invaſions, 
He died in the year 925, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. 
This prince was ſuch an encourager of commerce as to make a law, that 
every merchant who made three voyages, on his own account, to the 
Mediterranean, ſhould be put upon a footing with a thane, or noble. 
man of the firſt rank. He encouraged coinage, and we find by his laws 
that archbiſhops, biſhops, and even abbots, had then the privilege of 
minting money. His dominions appear, however, to have been con- 
ined towards the north by the Danes, although his vaſſals ſtill kept a 
footing-in thoſe counties. He was engaged in perpetual wars with his 
deighbours, the Scots in particular, and died in 941. The reigns of his 
ſucceſſors, Edmund, Edred, and Edwy, were weak and inglorious, 

ng either engaged in wars with the Danes, or diſgraced by the influ- 
ence of prieſts, Edgar, who mounted the throne about the year 959, 
revived the naval glory of England, but, like his predeceſſors, he was 
the ſlave of prieſts, particularly St. Dunſtan. His reign, however, was 
pacibc and glorious, though he was obliged to cede to the Scots all the 
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territory to che north of the Tine. He was ſucceeded, in 975, by ky 
eldeſt ſon Edward, who was barbarouſly mardered by his. itep-mother 
whoſe ſon Ethelred mounted the throne in 978. The Engliſh nation, — 
that time, by the help of prieſts, was over- run with barbarians, and the 
Danes by degrees became poſſeſſed of the fineſt part of the country, whil 
their countrymen made ſometimes dreadful deſcents in the weſtern parts. In 
the year 1002 they had made ſuch ſettlements in England, that Ethelred 
was obliged to give way to a general maſſacre of them by the Engliſh, but 
it is improbable that it was ever put into execution. Some attempts of 


that kind,» however, were undoubtedly made in particular counties, but 


they ſerved only to enrage the Daniſh king, Swein, who, in 1013, drove 
Ethelred, his queen, and two ſons, out of England into Normandy, 2 
province of France, facing the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of England, at that time 
governed by its own princes, ſhled the dukes of Normandy, Swein 
being killed, was ſucceeded by his ſon Canute the Great, whom I have 
already mentioned, but Ethelred returning to England, forced Canute to 
retire to Denmark, from whence he invaded England with a vaſt army, 
and obliged Edmund Ironſide, Ethelred's ſon, to divide with him — 


dom. Upon Edmund's being aſſaſſinated, Canute ſucceeded to the 


vided kingdom; and dying in 1035, his ſon, Harold Harefoot, did no- 
thing memorable, and his ſucceſſor, Hardicanute, was ſo degenerate 3 
prince that the Daniſh royalty ended with him in England. 

The family of Ethelred was now called to the throne ; and Edward, 
who is commonly called the Confeſſor, mounted it, though Edgar Ethe- 
ling; by being deſcended from an elder branch, had the lineal right, 
— was alive. Edward the Coufeſſor was a ſoft, good-natured prince, 
a great benefactor to the church, and exceſſively fond of the Normans, 
with whom he had reſided, He was governed by his miniſter, earl God- 
win, and his ſons, the eldeſt of whom was Harold. He durſt not reſent, 
though he felt, their ignominious treatment ; and perceiving his kinſman 
Edgar Etheling to be of a ſoft diſpoſition, neither he nor the Englidh 
paid much regard to Etheling's hereditary right; ſo that the Conſeſſor, 


as is ſaid, deviſed the ſucceſſion of his crown upon his death to Willian 


duke of Normandy. Be that as it will, it is certain, that upon the 
death of the Confeſſor, in the year 1065, Harold, ſon to Godwin eu 
of Kent, mounted the throne of England. 

William duke of Normandy, though a baſtard, was then in the un- 
rivalled poſfeſſion of that great dutchy, and reſolved to aſſert his nght 
to the crown of England. For that purpoſe he invited the neighbouring 
princes, as well as his own vaſſals, to join him, and by way of anti. 
pation, he parcelled out the territory of England to each in proporuct 
to the number of the men he brought into the field, making it thereby 
their intereſt to aſſiſt him effectually. By theſe means he collected 
40, ooo of the braveſt and moſt regular troops in Europe, and while 
Harold was embarraſſed with freſh invaſions from the Danes, Willan 
landed in England without oppoſition. Harold returning from the north, 
encountered William at Haſtings, in Suſſex, with a. ſuperior army, but 


. Harold being killed, the crown of England devolved upon William, in 


the year 1066; and thus ended the Saxon monarchy in England, w 
had continued for more than 600 years. ; 

I cannot find any great improvements, either in arts or arms, which the 
Saxons had made in England fince the firſt invaſion of the Danes. Thok 
barbarians ſeem to have carried off with them almoſt all the bullion an 
ready money of the Anglo-Saxons, for I perceive that Alfred the Great 4 
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no more to his two daughters for their portions than 1001. each. The 
return of the Danes to England, and the victories which had been gained 
over them, had undoubtedly brought back great part of the money and 
bullion they had carried off; for we are told that Harold, in his laſt vic- 
tory over the Danes, regained as much treaſure as twelve luſty men could 
carry off. We have, indeed, very particular accounts of the value of 
roviions and manufactures in thoſe days; a palfrey coſt 108. an acre of 
and (according to biſhop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Pretioſum) 18. 
and a hide of land, containing 120 acres, 100 s. but there 1s great dithcul- 
ty in forming the proportion of value which thoſe ſhillings bore to the pre» 
{ent ſtandard of money, though many ingenious treatiſes have been written 
on that head. A ſheep was eſtimated at 15s, an ox was computed at 68, 
a cow at 45. a man at 31. The board wages of a child, the firſt year, 
was 8 8. The tenants of Shireburne were obliged at their choice to pay 
either 6d. or four hens. Silk and cotton were quite unknown, Linen 
was not much uſed. In the Saxon times, land was divided among all the 
male children of the deceaſed.- Entails were ſometimes practiſed in thoſe 


times, bn | 

With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, we can day little, 
but that they were in general a rude, uncultivated people, ignorant of 
letters, unſkilful in the mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmiſſion under law 
and government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſorder. Even 
ſo low as the reign of Canute, they fold their children and kindred into 
foreign parts, Their beſt quality was their military courage, which yet 
was not ſupported by diſcipline or conduct. Even the Norman hiſtorians, 
notwithſtanding the low ſtate of the arts in their own country, ſpeak of 
them as barbarians, when they mention the invaſion made upon them by 
the duke of Normandy, Conqueſt put the people in a ſituation of re- 
ceiving flowly from abroad the rudiments of ſcience and cultivation, and 
of correcting their rough and licentious manners. Their uncultivated ſtate 
might be owing to the clergy, who always diſcouraged manufactures. 

We are, however, to diſtinguiſh between the cular clergy, and the 
regulars ar monks. Many of the former, among the - Anglo-Saxons, 
were men of exemplary lives, and excellent magiſtrates. The latter de- 
pended upon the fee of Rome, and directed the conſciences of the king 
and the great men, and were generally ignorant, and often a bloody ſet. 
A great deal of the Saxon barbariſm was likewiſe owing to their conti- 
nal intercourſe with the continent: and the Daniſh invaſions, which left 
little room for civil or literary improvements. Amidſt all thoſe defects, 
public and perſonal liberty were well underſtood and guarded by the 
daxon inſtitutions 3 and we owe to them, at this day, the moſt valuable 
pnviieges of Engliſh ſubjects. | 

The loſs which both fides ſuffered at the battle of Haſtings is uncertain. 
Anglo-Saxon authors ſay, that Harold was ſo impatient to fight, that he 
atacked William with half of his army, ſo that the advantage of num- 

's Was on the ſide of the Norman ad, indeed, the death of Harold 
kems to have decided the day ; and William, with very little further dif- 
aculty, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and partly new modelled the whole 
con'titution of England in the manner I have already deſcribed, by con- 
vetting all the — into knights fees“, which are ſaid to have amounted 
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* Four hides of land made one knight's-fee ; a barony was twelve times greater than 
Wet a knight's.fee; and when Doomſday-bouk, was framed, the number of great barons 
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to 62, obo, which: were held of the Norman, and other great perſons 
had aſſiſted him in his conqueſt, and who were bound S him — 
their knights and their followers in his wars. He gave, for inſtance, to 
one of his barons, the whole county of Cheſter, which he erected into à 
palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt independant of the crown : 
1 and here, according to ſome hiſtorians, we have the riſe of the feudal law 
| in England. William found it no eaſy matter to keep poſſeſſion of the 
crown. Edgar Etheling, and his ſiſter, the true Anglo-Saxon heirs, were 
affeQtionately received in Scotland, and many of the Saxon lords took 
arms and formed conſpiracies in England. William got the better of 
Ki all difficulties, eſpecially after he had made a peace with Malcolm, king 
| a of Scotland, who married Etheling's ſiſter; but not without exerciſig 
| Horrible cruelties upon the Anglo-Saxons, whom he obliged to put oy: 
| their candles and fires every evening at eight o'clock, upon the ringitg 
| of a bell, called the curfew. He introduced Norman laws and language, 
He built'the ſtone ſquare tower at London, commonly called the White 
Tower; -and-bridled the country with forts, and difarmed the old inha- 
bitants; in ſhort, he attempted every thing poſſible to obliterate every 

trace of the Anglo-Saxon conflitution. | . 

He cauſed a general ſurvey of all the lands of England to be made, or 
rather to be compleated, (for it was begun in Edward the Confeſſor's time) 
and an account to be taken of the villains, ſlaves, and live ſtock upon each 

| eſtate; all which were recorded in a book called Doomſday-book, which 5 
now kept in the Exchequer, But the repoſe of this fortunate and vifv- 

rious king was difturbed in his old age, by the rebellion of his eldeſt fon 
Robert, who had been appointed governor of Normandy, but now aſſumed 

the government as ſovereign of that province, in which he was favoured by 

the king of France. And here we bale the riſe of the wars between Eng. 

land and France; which have continued longer, drawn more noble blood, 

and been attended with more memorable atchievements, than any other 

national quarrel we read of in antient or modern hiſtory. William ſeeing 

a war inevitable, entered upon it with his uſual vigour, and, with incre- 

dible celerity, tranſporting a brave Engliſh army, invaded France, uber 

he was every where victorious, but died before he had finiſhed the war, in 

the year 1087, the 61ſt of his age, and 21ſt of his reign in England, and | 
was buried in his own abbey at Caen in Normandy. 
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The above are the moſt material tranſactions of William's - + and d 

it may be further obſerved, that by the Norman conqueſt, England nt for 
only loſt the true line of her antient Saxon kings, but alſo her principal bre 
nobility, who either fell in battle in defence of their country and liber mi 
ties, or fled to foreign countries, particularly Scotland, where being ere 
kindly received by king Malcolm, they eſtabliſhed themſelves ; and whit anc 
3s very remarkable, introduced the Saxon or Engliſh, which has been tix wh 
prevailing language in the Lowlands of Scotland to this day. enſ 
The ſucceſhon to the crown of England was diſputed between the Cor gui 
ueror's ſons Robert and William, (commonly called Rufus) and was c- dre 
ried in favour of the latter. He was a brave and intrepid prince, but "9 phe 
friend to the clergy, who have, therefore, been unfavourable to his me- dor 
mory. He was likewiſe hated by the Normans, who loved his elder be ng 
ther, and conſequently was engaged in perpetual wars with his brothers, hin 
and rebellious people, About this time the cruſades to the Holy Land h 
began, and Robert, who was among the firſt to engage, oma he = 


matters with William for a ſqm of money, which he levicd 
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deroy. William behaved with great generoſity towards Edgar _—_ 
and the court of Scotland, notwithſtanding all the provocations he ha 
received from that quarter. He was accidentally ſhot En the heart, 
one Tyrrel, anno 1100, as he was hunting in New-Foreft, from 
whence his father had baniſhed the huſbandman and legal poſſeſſor. He is 
chiefly accuſed of rapacioufneſs and oppreſſion ; but the circumſtances of 
his reign had great demands for money, which he had no other means of 
raiſing but from a luxurious, over-grown clergy, who had engroſſed all 
the riches of the kingdom. | 
This prine built Weſtminſter-hall as it now ſtands, and added ſeveral 
works to the Tower, which he ſurrounded with a wall and ditch. In 
the year 1100 happened that inundation of the ſea, which overflowed 


great part of earl Godwin's eſtate in Kent, and formed thoſe ſhallows in 


the Downs, now called the Goodwin-Sands. | 

He was ſucceeded by his brother Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, on ac- 
count of his learning, though his brother Robert was returning from the 
Holy Land. Henry may be ſaid to have purchaſed” the throne, firſt by 
his brother's treaſures, which he ſeized at Wincheſter; and, ſecondly, 
by a charter, in which he reſtored his ſubjects to the rights and privileges 
they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Saxon kings: thirdly, by his marriage 
with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, and niece wo 
Edgar Atheling, of the antient Saxon line. His reign in a great meaſure 
reſtored the elergy to their influence in the ſtate, and they formed as it 
were a ſeparate body dependent upon the pope, which afterwards created 


great convulſions in England. Henry, partly by force, and partly by 


fratagem, made himſelf maſter of his brother Robert's perſon, and dutehy 
of Normandy ; and, with a moſt ungenerous meannefs, detained him a 
priſoner for 28 years, till the time of his death; and in the mean while 
Henry quieted his conſcience by founding an abbey. He was: afterwards 
engaged in a bloody but ſucceſsful war with France; and before his death 
he ſettled the ſucceſſion upon his daughter the empreſs Matilda, widow 
to Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and her ſon Henry, by her ſecond 
huſband Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou. Henry died of a ſurfeit, 
in the 78th year of his age, in 1135. | 8. n 
Notwithſtanding the late ſettlement of ſucceſſion, the crown of Eng- 

land was claimed, and ſeized by Stephen, earl of Blois, the fon 
Adela, fourth daughter to William the Conqueror. Matilda and her 
ſur. were then abroad; and Stephen was aſſiſted in his uſurpation by his 
brother the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the other great prelates, that he 
might hold his crown dependent as it were upon them. Matilda, how- 
ever, found a generous protector in her uncle, David, king of Scotland, 
and a worthy ſubject in her gatural brother Robert, earl of Glouceſter, 
Who headed her party before her ſon grew up. A long and bloody war 
enſued, the clergy having abſolved Stephen and all his friends from their 
guilt of breaking the att of ſucceſſion ; but at length the barons, who 
dreaded the —— of the clergy, inclined towards Matilda; and Ste- 
phen, who depended chiefly on foreign mercenaries, having been aban- 
doned by the clergy, was defeated and taken priſoner in 1141; and be- 
ng carried before Matilda, ſhe impotently upbraided him, and ordered 
im to be put in chains. f | 
Matilda was proud and weak; the clergy were bold and ambitious ; 
and when joined with the nobility, who were factious and turbulent, they 
zee an overmatch for the crown. Being now maſters of the ſoil of 
England, they forgot the principles of their Normannic conſtitution, — 
cauſe 
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cauſe it rendered them dependent u the crown, They deman 

be governed by the Saxon laws, — to the 7 — that — — 
ranted by Henry I. upon his acceſſion; and finding Matilda refractory 
they drove her out of England in 1142. Stephen having been exchange 

r the earl of Glouceſter, who had been taken priſoner likewiſe, upon 
his obtaining his liberty, found that his clergy and nobility had, in fad 

excluded him from the government, by building 1100 caſtles (though 
they owed all their rights to the king) where each owner lived as an in. 
dependent prince. We do not, however, find that this alleviated the 
ſeudal ſubjection of the inferior ranks. Stephen was ill enough adviſed 
8 force them into a compliance with his will, by declaring 
is ſon ace heir apparent to the kingdom ; and exaſperated the cleryy 
much, that they invited over young Henry of Anjou, who had bery 
acknowledged duke of Normandy, and was ſon to the empreſs ; and he 
accordingly landed in England with an army of foreigners. 
This meaſure divided the clergy from the barons, who were apprehen. 
five of a ſecond conqueſt ; and the earl of Arundel, with the heads of the 
Jay ariſtocracy, propoſed an accommodation, to which both parties agreed, 
Stephen, who about that time loſt his ſon Euſtace, was to retain the 
name and office of king ; but Henry, who was in fa& inveſted with the 
chief executive power, was acknowledged his ſucceſſor. Though this 
accommodation was only precarious and imperfect, yet it was received 
by the Engliſh, who had bled at every pore during the late civil war, 
with raptures of joy; and Stephen dying very opportunely, Henry 
mounted the throne without a rival in 1154. 

Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, was by far the greateſt prince of his 
time. It 1s true, he owed his crown to the arms 2 — of his grand 
uncle, David king of Scotland, and the virtues and wiſdom of the earl of 
Glouceſter; but Henry, as he grew up, diſcovered amazing abilities for 

vernment, having performed, in the ſixteenth year of his age, actions 

would have digntfhed the moſt experienced warriors. At his acceſſion 
to the throne, he found the condition of the Engliſh boroughs greatly bet- 
tered by the privileges granted them in the ſtruggles between their la 
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kings and the nobility. Henry perceived the good policy of this, and m 
brought the boroughs to ſuch a height, that if a bondman or ſervant re thy 
mained in a borough a year and a day, he was by ſuch reſidence made free. in 
He erected Wallingford, Wincheſter, and Oxford, into free boroughs, for fo 
the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and himſelf; by di. th, 
charging them from every burden, excepting the fixed fee-farm rent of ha 
fuch town; and this throughout all 6s excepting London. Thi 25 


2 a vaſt acceſſion of power to the crown, becauſe the crown alone could 
upport the boroughs againſt their feudal tyrants, and enabled Hegry d 1 
reduce his overgrown nobility. N 
Without being very ſcrupulous in adhering to his former engagement, * 
he reſumed the exceſſive grants of crown lands by Stephen, on pretenc: * 
of his being an uſurper. He demoliſhed the rebellious caltles that bal BF 
been built; but when he came to touch the clergy, he found their uſot- 
pations not to be ſhaken. He perceived that the root of all their ect 171 
mous diſorders lay in Rome, where the popes had exempted churchme", 1 
not only from lay courts, but civil taxes. The bloody cruelties and di. i 
orders, occaſioned by thoſe exemptions, all over the kingdom, woul6 a 
incredible, were they not atteſled by the moſt unexceptionable evidenct% on 


Unfortunately for Henry, the head of the Engliſh church, and chancel 
3 | 
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of the kingdom, was the celebrated Thomas Becket. This man, powerful 
from his offices, and ſtill more ſo by his popularity, ariſing from a pre- 
tended ſanctity, was violent, intrepid, and a determined enemy to tem- 

ral power of every kind, but withal, cool and politic. The king af- 
ſembled his nobility at Clarendon, the name of which plage is ſtill famous 
for the conſtitutions there enaQted ; which, in fact, aboliſhed the autho- 
rity of the Romiſh ſee over the Engliſh clergy. Becket finding it in vain 
to reſiſt the ſlream, figned thoſe conſtitutions, till they could be ratified 
by the pope ; who, as he foreſaw, «9 them, Henry, though a 
rince & x = moſt determined ſpirit of any of his time, was then em- 
broiled with all his neighbours ; and the ſee of Rome was at the ſame 
time in its meridian grandeur, Becket having been arraigned and con- 
victed of robbing the public, while he was chancellor, fled to France, 
where the pope and the French king eſpouſed his quarrel. The effect 
was, that all the Engliſh clergy who were on the king's fide were excom- 
municated, and the ſubjedts abſolved from their allegiance. This diſcon- 
certed Henry ſo much, that he ſubmitted to treat, and even to be in- 
ſulted by his rebel prelate, who returned triumphantly through the ſtreets 
of K in 1170. His return ſwelled his pride, and encreaſed-his in- 
ſolence, till both became inſupportable to Henry, who was then in Nor- 
mandy. Finding that he was in fact only the firſt ſubject of his own domi- 
nions, he was heard to ſay, in the anguiſh of his heart, “ Is there none 
who will revenge his monarch's cauſe upon this audacious prieſt?“ 
Theſe words reached the ears of four knights, Hugh Norvil, William 
Tracy, Hugh Brito, and Richard Fitzwiſe ; and without og. Ts. 
Henry of their intentions, they went over to England, where they beat 
out Becket's brains before the altar of his own church at Canterbury. 
Henry was in no condition to ſecond the blind obedience of his knights ; 
and the public reſentment roſe ſo high, on the ſuppoſition that he was 
privy to the murder, that he ſubmitted to be ſcourged by monks at the 
tomb of the pretended martyr. | | | 

Henry, in conſequence of his well known maxim, endeavoured to 
cancel all the grants which had been made by Stephen to the royal fa- 
mily of Scotland, and actually reſumed their moſt valuable poſſeſſions in 
the north of England. This occafioned a war between the two kingdoms, 
in which William king of Scotland was taken priſoner, and forced to pay 
for his ranſom 100,0001. As the money and coins of Scotland were at 
that time of the ſame intrinſic value with thoſe of England, and as one 
half of the ranſom was paid in ready money, and the other at a time 
appointed, it has been obſerved by biſhop Nicholſon, and other very ac- 
curate authors, that, conſidering the vait difficulties which England, in 
the next reign, had to pay the ranſom of king Richard, Scotland muſt 
have then poſſeſſed more ready money than England, a fact, which though 
8 is not eaſily accounted for upon any hiſtorical ſyſtem hitherto 
ormed, | 

Henry likewiſe diſtinguiſhed his reign by the conqueſt of Ireland, which 
[ ſhall have occaſion to mention when I treat of that iſland ; and by mar- 
rying Eleanor, the divorced queen of France, but the heireſs of Guienne 
and Poictou, he became almoſt as powerful as the French king himſelf in 
his own dominions, and the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. Henry, how- 
ever, in his old age was far from being fortunate, He had a turn for 
pleaſure, and — himſelf in intrigues with women, particularly 


the fair Roſamond, which were reſented by tis queen Eleanor, by her 
ſeducing 
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ſeducing her ſons, Henry, (whom his father had unadviſedly cauſed to he 
crowned in his own life-time) Richard and John, into repeated rehel. 
lions, which at laſt broke the old man's ſpirit, and he died obſcurely x 
Chinou, in France, in the year 1189, and 58th of his age. The ſum he 
left in ready money, at his death, has, perhaps, been exaggerated, by 
the moſt moderate accounts make it amount to 200,000 1. of our money, 
During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eſtabliſhed al 
over England, by which, as I have already hinted, the power of the 
barons was greatly reduced. Thoſe corporations encouraged trade; but 
manufactures, eſpecially thoſe of ſilk, ſeem ſtill to have been confined 
to Spain and Italy; for the ſilk coronation robes, made uſe of by young 
Henry and his queen, coſt 871. 108. 4d. in the ſheriff of London's ac. 
count, printed by Mr. Madox ; a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. Henry intro. 
duced the uſe of glaſs in windows into England, and ſtone arches in 
building. Malmſbury, and other hiſtorians who lived under him, ar 
2 for their Latin ſtile, which in ſome places is both pure aud 

egant. 

enry ſo far aboliſhed. the barbarous and abſurd practice of forfeiting 
ſhips, which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that if one man or animal 
were alive in the ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored to the owners 
'This prince was alſo the firſt who levied a tax on the moveable or per 
ſonal eſtates of his ſubjects, nobles as well as people. Their 224 
for the holy wars made them ſubmit to this innovation; and a pre- 
cedent being once obtained, this taxation became, in following reigns, 
the uſual method of ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown. Since we 
are here collecting ſome detached inſtances, which ſhow the geniu 
of theſe ages, it may not be improper to mention the quarrel be- 
tween Roger, archbiſhop of York, and Richard, archbiſhop of Canter. 
. bury. We may judge of the violence of military men and laymen, whea 
eccleſiaſtics could. proceed to ſuch extremities. The pope's legate having 
ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at London; and as both the arch- 
biſhops pretended to fit on his right hand, this queſtion of precedency 
begot a controverſy between them. The monks and retainers of arch- 
biſhop Richard fell upon Roger in the preſence of the cardinal and & 
the ſynod, threw him on the ground, trampled him under foot, and 6 
| bruiſed him with blows, that he was taken up half dead, and his life ws 
with difficulty ſaved from their violence. | 
Richard I. ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, was the third, but eldeſt ſarviving 
ſon of Henry II. The clergy had found means to gain him over, and 
for their own ends they perſuaded him to make a molt magnificent ru 
nous cruſade to the Holy Land, where he took Aſcalon, and performed 
actions of vaJour that give countenance even to the fables of antiquity. 
After ſeveral glorious, but fruitleſs campaigns, he made a truce of three 
_ with Saladin, emperor of the Saracens; and in his return to Eng: 
and he was treacherouſly ſurprized by the duke of Auſtria ; who, it 
1193, ſent him priſoner to the emperor Heary VI. His ranſom was fixed 
by the ſordid emperor at 150,000 marks, about 300,000 1. of our preſent 
money. According to contemporary authors, the raiſing of this ranſom 
proved to be a matter of ſo much difficulty, that all the church plate wa 
melted down, and a tax was laid on all perſons, both eccleſiaſtical and 
ſecular, of one fourth part of their income, for one year; and twerg 
ſhillings on every knight's-fec ; alſo one year's wool borrowed of the Ci. 
tercians, beſides money raiſed upon the clergy of the king's French dom, 
nions; and 2000 marks, which were furniſhed by William, b. r 
Scotland, 
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Scotland, in gratitude for Richard's generous behaviour to him before his 


departure. hough all thoſe ſums are well authenticated, i it is not 
ealy to reconcile them with certain other money tranſactions of this reign, 
but by ſuppoſing that Richard carried off with him, and expended abroad, 
all the viſible ſpecie in the kingdom ; and that the people had reſerved 
vaſt hoards, which they afterwards produced, when. commerce took a 
iſker turn. 

8 Richard's return from his captivity, he held a parliament at 
Nottingham; whither William king of Scotland came, and demanded 
the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
caſter, as his predeceſſors had enjoyed the ſame. Richard put him off 
for the preſent with fair words, yet by advice of his council he granted 
William, by charter, the following honours and benefits for him and his 
ſucceſſors, viz. © That whenever a king of Scotland was to be ſum- 
moned to the court of England, to do homage for the lands he held in 
England, he ſhould be, at the river Tweed, received by the biſhop: of 
Durham, and the ſheriff of Northumberland, and they ſhould condu& 
him to the river Tees, where the archbiſhop and ſheriff of York ſhould 
receive him; and fo in like fort the biſhop, and ſheriffs of the other 
ſhires, till he arrived at court. On his journey he had 100 ſhillings (15 l. 
of our money) per day, allowed him for charges. At court thirty ſhil- 
lings per day; twelve waſtels, and twelve fimnels of the king's, (two 
forts of fine bread in uſe then) four quarts of the king's beſt wine; fix 
quarts of ordinary wine; two pound weight of pepper; and four pound 
weight of cinnamon ; four wax lights ; forty great long perches of the 
king's beſt candles; and twenty-four of the ordinary ones. And on his 
return he was to be conducted as before, with the ſame allowances.” 


Whilſt the Scottiſh kings enjoyed their lands in England, they found it 
their intereſt, once generally in every king's reign, to perform the ſaid _, 


homage ; but when they were deprived of their ſaid lands, they paid no 
more homage. 

Richard, upon his return, found his dominions in great diſorder, 
through the practices of his brother John, whom he however pardoned ; 
and by the invaſions of the French, whom he repelled, but was ſlain in 
belieging the caſtle of Chalons, in the year 1199, the 42d of his age and 
loch of his reign. Some woollen broad-cloths appear to have been made 
in England at this time. And to thoſe who would mark the progreſs 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, it may be prbper to obſerve, that in this reign, 
we meet with the firſt inſtance of the people's ſtruggling for privileges, 
2 diſtinct body from the barons and clergy. This was an inſurrection 
of the Londoners, headed by one William Fitzoſborn, to oppoſe an in- 
Judicious and oppreſlive tax, the burden of which was to fall entirely on 
the poor. Fitzoſborn is repreſented as a man brave and enterprizing, but 
being hard preſſed he took refuge in a church from whence he was 
cragoed to the gallows, and hung in chains, with nine of his accom- 
plices, Theſe perſons may be conſidered as the firſt victims to that un- 
lumeable ſpirit, which ever ſince has actuated the commons of England 
3 of their privileges, and prompted them to the rights of hu- 

anity, 

. The reign of his brother John, who ſucceeded him, is infamous in 
* Engliſh hiftory. He is ſaid to have put to- death Arthur, the eldeſt 
Th of kis brother Geoffrey, who had the hereditary right to the crown. 
© Young prince's mother, Conſtance, complained to Ptilip, the king 
2 01 
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of Franice, who, upon John's non-appearance at his court, is 4 val): 
deprived him of Normandy. John notwithſtanding, in his wars with 
the French, Scotch, and Iriſh, gave many proofs of perſonal valour, but 


became at laſt ſo 8 of a French invaſion, that he rendered him. 


ſelf a tributary to the pope, and laid his crown and regalia at the foot 
of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five days. The great barons 
reſented his meanneſs by taking arms, but he repeated his ſhameful 
ſubmiſſions to the pope, and after experiencing various fortunes of war, 
John was at laſt brought ſo low, that the barons obliged him, in 1216, 
to ſign the great deed, fo well known by the name of Magna Chart, 
Though this charter is deemed the foundation of Engliſh liberty, yet it 


is in fact no other than a renewal of thoſe immunities which the barons * 


and their followers had poſſeſſed under the Saxon princes, and whicht 

claimed by the charter of Henry I. As the principles of liberty, how. 
ever, came to be more enlarged, and property to be better ſecured ; 
this charter by various ſubſequent acts and explanations, came to be ap. 
plicable to every Engliſh ſubject, as well as to the barons, knights, 


and burgeſſes. John had ſcarce ſigned it, when he retracted, and cal- 


led upon the pope for protection, when the barons withdrew their alle- 
glance from John, and transferred it to Lewis, the eldeſt fon of Philip 
Auguſtus, king of France. This gave umbrage to the pope, and the 
barons being apprehenſive of their country becoming a province to France, 
they returned to John's allegiance, but he was unable to prote them, 


till the pope refuſed to confirm the title of Lewis. John died in 1216, 


in the 49th year of his reign, juſt as he had a glympſe of reſuming his 
authority. Without diſputing what hiſtorians have ſaid of his arbitrary, 
inconſtant, and cruel diſpoſition, it is evident, from the ſame relations, 
that he had great provocations from the clergy and the barons, who ia 
their turns attempted to annihilate the regal prerogative, It is undeni- 
able, at the ſame time, that under 9 the commons of England laid 
the foundation of all the wealth and privileges they now enjoy; and the 
commerce of England received a molt ſurpriſing encreaſe. He may be 
called the father of the privileges of free boroughs, which he eſtabliſhel, 
and endowed all over his kingdom. The city of London owes many of 
her privileges to him. The office of mayor, before his rergn, was for 
life; but he gave them a charter to chuſe a mayor out of their own 
body, annually, and to ele& their ſheriffs and common-council annually, 
as at preſent; and it was under him that the ſtone bridge, as it ſtood 


ſome years ago, was erected acroſs the Thames at London, 


England was in a deplorable ſituation, when her crown devolved up 
Henry III. the late king's ſon, who was but nine years of age. The ear! 
Pembroke was choſen Ris guardian ; and the Pope taking part with the 
young prince, the French were defeated, and driven out of the kingdom 
and their king obliged to renounce all claims upon the crown of Eng: 
land. The regent earl of Pembroke, who had thus retrieved the ind- 
pendency of his country, died in 1219, and the Tegency devolved up0! 
the biſkop of Wincheſter. The French king all this time kept ſſeſhion 
of Normandy ; but at home the pope was now become king of nglanc, 
and ſent no fewer than 300 of his rapacious clergy at one time to take pol 
{effion of its beſt benefices, and to load the people with taxes. This ei 
was encreaſed, by Henry marrying the daughter of the king of Provence, 
a needy prince, whoſe poor relations engroſſed the beſt eſtates and 7 
in the kingdom. The king was of a ſoft, pliable diſpoſition, and hi 
been perſuaded to violate the Great Charter. An aſſociation — | 


ons 
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barons was formed againſt him and his government, and a civil war break- 
ing out, Henry ſeemed to be abandoned by all but his Gaſcons, and fo 
reign Mercenaries. His profuſion brought him into inexpreſſible difficul- 
ties, and the famous Stephen Montfort being choſen — of the aſſo- 
ciation, the king and his two ſons were defeated, and taken priſoners, at 
the battle of Lewes. A difference happening between Montfort, and the 
earl of Glouceſter, a nobleman of great authority, prince Edward, Hen- 
ry's eldeſt ſon, obtained his liberty, and aſſembling as many as he could 
of his father's ſubjects, who were jealous of Montfort, and weary of the 
tyranny of the barons, he gave battle to the rebels, whom he defeated at 
Frerſham, and killed Montfort. The 1 1 of the commons of 
England, both knights and burgeſſes, formed now — of the Engliſh 
legillature, in a ſeparate houſe, and this gave the firſt blow to feudal 
tenures in England, but hiſtorians are not agreed in what manner the com- 
mons, before this time, formed any part of the Engliſh parliaments, -or 
great councils. Prince Edward being afterwards engaged in a cruſade; 
Henry, during his abſence, died in 1272, the 64th year of his age and 
6th of his reign, which was uncomfortable and inglorious. Durin 
55 reign, the principal cuſtoms aroſe from the importation of French — 
Rheniſh wines, the Engliſh being as yet ftrangers to thoſe of Spain, Por- 
tugal and Italy. Intereſt had in that age mounted to an enormous height, 
23 might be expected from the barbariſm of the times, and mens ignorance 
of commerce, which was ſtill very low, though it ſeems rather to have en- 
creaſed ſince the conqueſt, There are inſtances of 501. per cent. paid for 
money, which tempted the Jews to remain in England, notwithſtanding 
tae grievous oppreſſions they laboured under, from the bigotry of the age, 
and Henry's extortions. In 1255, Henry made a freſh demand of 8000 
marks from the Jews, and threatened to hang them, if they refuſed com- 
pliance, They now loſt all patience, and defired leave to retire with their 
effects out of the kingdom. But the king replied, © How can I remedy 
the oppreſſion you complain of? I am myſelf a beggar; I am defpoiled ; 
| am ſtripped of all my revenues; I owe above 200,000 marks; and if I 
had faid 300,000, I ſhould not exceed the truth; I am obliged to pay 
my ſon, prince Edward, 15,000 marks a year ; I have not a farthing x 
nd I muſt have money from any hand, from any quarter, or by any 
means.“ King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 marks from a 
Jew of Briſtol : and on his refuſal, ordered one of his teeth to be drawn 
erer day till he ſhould conſent, The Jew loſt ſeven teeth, and theu paid 
tne ſum required of him. 

Edward returning to England, on the news of his father's death, in- 
Vited all who held of his crown in capite, to his coronation dinner, which 
nliſted (that the reader may have ſome idea of the luxury of the Dy 
of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 ſheep, 22,600 hens an 
©pons, and 13 fat goats; (fee Rymer's Fœdera). 

Edward was a brave and a politic prince, and being perfe&tly well ac- 
qu2inted with the laws, intereſts, and conſtitution of his kingdom, his 
gulations and reformations of his laws, have juſtly given him the title of 
ne Engliſh Juſtinian. He paſſed the famous mortmain act, whereby all 
perſons © were reſtrained from giving, by will or atheravi/e, their eſtates to 
Male /e called, religious purpoſes, and the ſocieties that never die, with- 
out a licence from the crown.” He granted certain privileges to the 
nque-ports, which, though now very inconfiderable, were then obliged 
® Mend the king when he went beyond fea, with fifty-ſeven ſhips; 
T .  eacR 
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each having twenty armed ſoldiers on board, and to maintain them 3 


firſt who gave the title of prince o 
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their own coſts for the ſpace of fifteen days. He reduced the Welſh w 
pay him tribute, and annexed its principality to his crown, and was the 
Wales to his eldeſt ſon. Though be 
encouraged foreigners to trade with England, yet the appregate y of 
every particular nation reſiding here, became anſwerable for the mic 
demeanors of every individual perſon of their number. He regula 
the forms of parliament, and heir manner of giving aids toward; the 
nation's defence, as they now ſtand, with very little variation, Pe. 
ceiving that the indolence of his ſubjects rendered them a prey to th 
Jews, who were the great uſurers and money dealers of the times, he ei. 
lled them ont of England, and ſeized all their immoveable eltates, | 
ve in the article of Scotland mentioned the unjuſtiiable manner in which 
he aboliſhed the independency of that kingdom; but, on the other hand 
it muſt- be enkel that he held the balance of power in Europ, 
and employed the vaſt ſums he raiſed from his ſubjects, for the a 
dizement of his crown and people. He had frequent wars abroad, e. 
pecially with France, in which he was not very ſucceſsful, and would 
willingly have abridged the power of the barons, and great nobility, hal 
they not been ſo ſtrong. 
His vaſt connections with the continent were productive of many bete. 
fits to his ſubjects, particularly by the introduction of reading glaſſes and 
ſpectacles, though they are ſaid to have been invented in the late reign, by 
the famous friar Bacon, whom I have already mentioned. Windaill 
were erected in England, about the fame time, and the regulation of gull 
and ſilver workmanſhip was aſcertained by an aſſay, and mark of the gold 
ſmiths company. After all, Edward's con:inental wars were unforturat 
both to himſelf and the Engliſh, by draining them of their wealth, and 
it is thought that he too much neglected the woollen manufaftures d tt 
his kingdom. He was often embroiled with the pope, eſpecially aa ec 
the affairs of Scotland, and he died in 1307, the wh Ir 5h year of l an 
age and 35th of his reign, while he was upon a freſh expedition u F 


. 


exterminate that people, in 

His ſon and ſucceſſor Edward II. ſhewed early diſpofitions for et. M 
couraging favourites, but Gaveſton, his chief minton, being baniſhed bf a 
his father Edward, he mounted the throne, with vaſt advantages, both qu 
[= mg and perſonal, all which he ſoon forfeited by his own imprudence, wi 

e recalled Gaveſton, and loaded him with honours, and married Is tri 
bella, daughter to the French king, who reſtored to him part of the t. (} 
ritories, which Edward I. had loſt in France. The knights templar vir 
were ſupprefied in his reign, and the barons obliged him once more © cel 
baniſh his favourite, and to confirm the great charter, while king ke ma 
bert Bruce recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle of Stirling, . 17: 
to which, Bannockburn, Edward in perſon received the grout deten fri 
that England ever ſuffered, in 1314. Gaveſton being beheaded by !3 bei 


barons, Edward fixed upon young Hugh Spencer for his favourite, ba pox 
he was baniſhed together with his father, an aged nobleman of gre 
honour and courage. His queen, a furious ambitions woman, perſuace 
her huſband to recal the Spencers, while the common people, from tt! 
hatred to the barons, joined the king's ſtandard, and after defeating th 
reſtored him to the exerciſe of all his prerogatives. A cruel uſe v4 
made of thoſe ſucceſſes, and many noble patriots, with their eſtates, *. 


victims to the queen's revenge, but at laſt ſhe became enamoured 1 
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Roger Mortimer, who was her priſoner, and had been one of the moſt ac- 
tive of the antiroyaliſt lords. A breach between her and the Spencers 
ſoon followed, and going over to France with her lover, ſhe found means 
to form ſuch a party in England, that returning with ſome French troops, 
ſhe put the eldeſt Spencer to an ignominious death, made her huſband 
priſoner, and forced him to abdicate his- crown, in favour of his ſon 
Edward III. then fifteen years of age. Nothing now but the death of Ed- 
ward II. was wanting to complete her guilt, and he was moſt barbarouſly 
murdured in Berkeley-caſtle, by ruffians, ſuppoſed to be employed by 
her and her paramour Mortimer, in the year 1327. 
| The fate of Edward II. was in ſome meaſure as unjuſt as it was cruel, 
| His chief misfortune lay in not being a match for Robert Bruce, king of 
| Scotland, the greateſt military and political genius of his age, by which 
| the Engliſh loſt that kingdom. It cannot, at the ſame time, be denied, 
that he was too much engroſſed by favourites, who led him into ſanguin- 
ary meaſures, In other reſpects he was a far better friend than his — 
a had been to public liberty. He even voluntarily limited his own prero- 
a gative, in a parliament held at London in 1324, and he ſecured the te- 
| nants of great barons, from being oppreſſed by their lords. None of his 
predeceſſors _— him in his encouragement of commerce, and he pro- 
tected his trading ſubjects with great ſpirit againſt the Hanſeatic league, 
and the neighbouring powers. Upon an average, the difference of living 
then and now ſeems to be nearly as 5 or 6 is to 1, always remembering that 
their money contained thrice as much filver as our money or coin of the 
ſame denomination does. Thus, for example, if a gooſe then coſt 2d. 2, 
that is 7d. & of our money, or according to the proportion of 6 to 1, it 
would now coſt 3s. 9 d. 

Edward III. mounted the throne in 1327. He was then under the 
tuition of his mother, who cohabited with Mortimer, and they endeavour- 
ed to keep poſſeſſion of their power, by executing many popular meaſures, 
and putting an end to all national differences with Scotland. Edward, 
young as he was, was ſoon ſenſible of their deſigns. He ſurpriſed them 
in perſon at the head of a few choſen friends in the caſtle of Nottingham. 
Mortimer was ignominiouſly put to a public death, and the queen herſelf 
was ſhut up in confinement. It was not long before Edward found means to 
quarrel with David, king of Scotland, who had married his ſiſter, and 
who was driven to France by Edward Baliol, who acted as Edward's 
tmbutary king of Scotland, and general. Soon after, upon the death of 
Charles the Fair, king of France (without ifſue) who had ſucceeded by 
virtue of the Salic law, which the French pretended cut off all female ſuc- 
ceſhon to that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it, as being the next heir 
male by ſucceſſion, but he was oppoſed by Edward, as being the fon of 
Iſabella, who was fiſter to the three laſt mentioned kings of France, and 
art in the female ſucceſſion. The former was preferred, but the caſe 
beings doubtful, Edward purſued his claim, and - invaded France with a 
powerful army. | x | 

On this occaſion, the vaſt difference between the feudal conſtitutions 
of France, which were then in full force, and the government of Eng- 
and, more favourable to public liberty, appeared. The French officers 
knew no ſubordination. They and their men were equally undiſciplined, 
and diſabedient, though far more numerous than their enemies in the 
ee, The Engliſh freemen, on the other hand, having now vaſt pro- 
Fette to fight tor, which they could call their own, independent of a 
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feudal law, knew its value, and had learned to defend it by providing then. 
ſelves with proper armour, and ſubmitting to military exerciſes, and p 
ſubordination in the field. The war on the part of Edward, was there. 
fore a continued ſcene of ſucceſs and victory. At Creſſy, in 1346, abon 
100,000 French were defeated, chiefly by the valour of the prince f 
Wales, who was but 16 years of age (his father being no more than 3) 
though the Engliſh did not exceed 30, 00. The loſs of the French f 
exceeded the number of the Engliſh army, whoſe loſs conſiſted of no mom 
than three knights, and one eſquire, and about 50 private men, The 
battle of Poictiers was fought in 1356, between the prince of Wales, and 
the French king John, but with ſuperior advantages- of numbers on the 
part of the French, who were totally defeated, and their king and his 
favourite ſon Philip taken priſoners. It is thought that the number d 
French killed in this battle, was double that of all the Engliſh arny; 
but the modeſty and politeneſs with which the prince treated his roy 
priſoners, formed the brighteſt wreath in his garland; 
Edward's glories were not confined to France. Having left his quen 
Philippa, daughter to the earl of Hainault, regent of England, ſhe hal 
the good fortune to take priſoner David, king of Scotland, who had ver- 
tured to invade England, about ſix weeks after the battle of Creſſy ws 
fought. Thus Edward, on his return, had the glory to ſee two crownel 
heads his captives at London. Both kings were afterwards ranſomed, 
but John returned to England, and died at the palace of the Savoy, A, 
ter the treaty of Bretigni, into which Edward III. is ſaid to have bet 
frightened. by a dreadful ſtorm, his fortunes declined. He kad reſigned 
his French dominions entirely to the prince of Wales, and he fun n 
the eſteem of his ſubjects at home, on account of his attachment to his 
. miſtreſs, one Alice Piers. The prince of Wales, commonly called the 
Black Prince, while he was making a glorious campaign in Spain, where 
he reinſtated Peter the Cruel on that throne, was ſeized with a conſump 
ve diſorder, which carried him off in the year 1372. His fatie 
did not long ſurvive him, for he died diſpirited, and obſcure, # 
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Shene, in Surry, in the year 1377, the 65th of his age and gif & K 
his reign. e 
No prince ever underſtood the balance and intereſts of Europe bete - 


than Edward did. Having ſet his heart on the conqueſt of France, 
gratified the more readily his people in their demands for protection, i 
and ſecurity to their liberties and properties, but he thereby exhauſts 15 
his regal dominioas; neither was his ſucceſſor, when he mounted tit * 


throne, ſo powerful a prince as he was, in the beginning of his reign. H h 
has the glory of eſtabliſhing the woollen manufacture among the Egg * 
liſh, who, till his time, generally exported the unwrought commodity. , ©" 
The rate of living in his reign, ſeems to have been much the ſame sn — 
the late reign, and few of the Engliſh ſhips, even of war, exceeded g % 
or 50 tons. But notwithitanding the vaſt encreaſe of property in ag. — 
land, villainage {till continued in the royal, epiſcopal, an baron ® 1 


mauors. Hiſtorians are not agreed, whether Edward made uſe of arti 
lery, in his frſt invaſion of France, but it certainly was well know be 2 
fore his death. The magnificent caſtle of Windſor, was built by E 1 
- ward III. and his method of conducting that work may ſerve as a {peci * 
of the condition of the people in that age. Inſtead of alluring workmes 
by contracts and wages, he aſſeſſed every county in England to ſend 1 
ſo many maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he had been n 
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army. Soldiers were enliſted only for a ſhort time; they lived idle all 
the reſt of the year, and commonly all the reſt of their lives; one ſuc- 
ceſsful campaign, by pay and plunder, and the ranſom of priſoners, was 
ſuppoſed to be a ſmall fortune to a man: which was a great allurement 
to enter into the ſervice, The wages of a maſter carpenter was limited 
through the whole year to three-pence a — a common . to two- 
pence, money of that age. John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at 
Oxford, began, in the latter end of this reign, to ſpread the doctrines of 
reformation by his diſcourſes, ſermons, and writings; and he made many 
diſciples of all ranks and ſtations. He ſeems to have been a man of 
parts and learning; and has the honour of being the firſt perſon in 
Europe, who publickly called in queſtion thoſe doctrines, which had 
univerſally paſſed for certain and undiſputed, during ſo many ages. 

The doctrines of Wickliffe, being derived from his ſearch into the 
ſcriptures, and into eccleſiaftical antiquity, were nearly the ſame with thoſe 
propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth century. But though the age 
ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs were not yet fully ripe 
for this great revolution, which was reſerved for a more free and 3 
period, that gave the finiſhing blow to Romiſh ſuperſtition in this an 
many other kingdoms of 9 His diſciples were diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Wickliffites or Lollards. 

Richard II. was no more than eleven years of age, when he mounted 
the throne, The Engliſh arms were then unſucceſsful, both in France 
and Scotland. The doctrines of Wickliffe had taken root under John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the king's uncle, and one of his guardians, 
and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the villains, and lower ranks of 
people. The truth is, agriculture was then in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, that 
corn, and other victuals, were ſuffercd to be tranſported, and the Eng- 
lh had fallen upon a way of manufacturing for exportation, likewiſe 
their leather, horns, and other native commoditie:, and with regard to 
the woollen manufactures, they ſeem from records to have been exceeded 
by none in Europe. John of Gaunt's foreign connections with the crowns 
of Portugal and Spain, were of prejudice to England, and ſo many men 
were employed in unſucceſsful wars, that the commons of England, 
lice powder receiving a ſpark of fire, all at once flamed out into 
rebellion, under the conduct of Ball, a prieſt, Wat Tyler, and others, 
the ſcum of the people. Their profeſt principles were thoſe of levelling, 
but it ſoon appeared, that their real intention was to have murdered the 
king, and ſeized upon the government. | 

Kichard was not then above fixteen, but he acted with great ſpirit 
and wiſdom, He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head of the 
Londoners, while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, 
had the co:rage to put Tyler, the arch traitor, to death, in the midft 
of his rabble. This, with the ſeaſonable behaviour of Richard, quelled 
the inſurrection for that time, but it broke out with the moſt bloody 
effects in other parts of England; and though it was ſuppreſſed by 
maxing many examples of ſeverity and juſtice among the inſurgents, yet 
te common people never after that loſt ſight of their own importance, 
nll by degrees they obtained thoſe privileges which they now enjoy. 
Had Richard been a prince of real :bilities, he might, after the ſuppreſ- 
kon of thoſe inſurgents, have eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of his dominions 
on a ſure foundation, but he delivered himſelf up to worthleſs favourites, 
parucularly Sir Michacl de la Pole, whom he created lord chancellor, 
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Judge Treſilian, and above all, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, whow 
he created duke of Ireland. They were obnoxious both to the parliament and 

2ople, and Richard ſtooped to the moſt ignoble meaſures to fave them: 
— he found that it was not in his power. They were attainted and co. 
demned to ſuffer as traitors; but Pole, and the duke of Ireland eſcape! 
abroad, where they died ia obſcurity. Richard aſſociated to himſelf a new 
ſet of favourites. His people, and great lords, again took arms, and 
being headed by the duke of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, they force 
Richard once more into their terms; but being inſincere in all his com- 
pliances, he was upon the point of becoming more deſpotic chan any kin 
of England ever had been, when he loſt his crown and life by a ſudden 


cataſtrophe. 
A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, ſon to the duke 


of Lancaſter, and the duke of Norfolk, and Richard baniſhed them both, 


with particular marks of injuſtice to the former, who now became duke of 
Lancaſter by his father's death. Richard carrying over a great army to quell 
a rebellion in Ireland, a ſtrong party was formed in England, who offered 
the duke of Lancaſter the crown, He landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, 
and was ſoon at the head of 60,000 men, all of them Engliſh. Richard 
hurried back to England, where his troops refuüng to fight, he was made 

riſoner, with no more than twenty attendants, and being carried u 
133 he was depoſed in full parliament, upon a formal charge of 
miſconduct, and ſoon after, he was ſtarved to death in priſon, in the 
year 1399, the 34th of his age, and the 23d of his reign, 

Though tlie nobility of England were poſſeſſed of great power at the 
time of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the influence d 
the commons. They had the courage to remonſtrate boldly in parliament 
againſt the uſury, which was but too much practiſed in England, and 
other abuſes of both clergy and laity, and the deſtruction of the feudal 
powers ſoon followed. 

Henry the fourth, * ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, fourth 
ſon of Edward III. being ſettled in the throne of England, in prejudice 
to the elder branches of Edward II's family, the great nobility were in 
hopes that this glaring deſect of his title would render him dependent 
upon them. At frit tome conſpiracies were formed againſt him among 
his great men, but he cruſlied them by his activity and ſteadineſs, a 
laid a plan for reducing their overgrown powers, 'This was underſtood 
by the Piercy family, the greateſt in the north of England, who com- 
plained of Henry having deprived them of ſome Scotch priſoners, whom 
they had taken in battle, and a dangerous rebellion broke out under the 
old earl of Northumberland, and his ſon, the famous Henry Piercy, fur 
named the Hotſpur, but it ended in the defeat of the rebels, chiefly by 


the valour of the prince of Wales. With equal good fortune Henry up 
| pref 


The throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped forth, and having croſſes 
bimſclt on his forehead, and on his breaft, and called upen the name of Chriſt, be 
8 theſe words, which I (tall give in the original language, becauſe of the! 

ngularity. 

In the name of Fadber, Son, and Holy Ge, I Henry of Lancaſter, challenge this rex 
of Ynglande, and the cron, with all the membres, and the appurtenances ; als I that an 
deſcenait by right line of the blede (meaning a claim in right of his mother) coming f 
ive gude king Henry there, and throge that rigbt that God of bis grace hath ſent me, we 
telpe of kyn, and of my frendes, to recover it; the <vbich retome wwas in peynt 10 be we 
by defaut cf governance, gn ondoying of the gude laws. | 
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dd the inſurrections of the Welch, under Owen Glendower; and 

his prudent conceſſions to his parliament, to the commons particularly, 
he at laſt conquered all oppoſition, while, to ſalve the defect cf his title, 
the parliament entailed the crown upon him, and the hetrs male of his 
body, lawful „ thereby ſhutting out all female ſucceſſion. The 
dung duke of Rothſay, heir to the crown of Scotland, (afterwards James I. 
of that kingdom) falling a priſoner into Henry's hands about this 
time, was of infinite ſervice to his government; and before his death, 
which happened in 1413, in the 46th year of his age, and 13th of his reign, 
he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his ſon, and ſucceſſor, the prince of Wales, 
diſengage himſelf from many youthful follies, which had till then diſ- 
oraced his conduct. 

The Engliſh marine was now ſo greatly encreaſed, that we find an 
Engliſh veel of 200 tons, in the Baltic, and many other ſhips of equal 
burden, carrying on an immenſe trade all over Europe, but with the 
Hanſe towns in particular. With regard to public liberty, Henry IV. 
25 I have already hinted, was the firſt prince who gave the different orders 
in parliament, ip rr that of the commons, their due weight. It is 
however a little ſurprizing, that learning was at this time at a much lower 
paſs in England, and all over Europe, than it had been 200 years before, 
Biſhops, bn 36 teſtifying ſynodal acts, were often forced to do it by pro 
in the following terms, viz. As I cannot read myſelf, N. N. hath ſu 
ſcribed for me; or, As my lord biſhop cannot write himſelf, at his re- 
quelt I have ſubſcribed,” D | | 

The balance of trade with foreign parts was againſt England, at the 
xcceſion of Henry V. in 1413, ſo greatly had luxury encreaſed. The 
Lollards, or the followers of Wickliff, were exceſſively numerous, 
and had choſen Sir John Oldcaſtle for their head, but Henry diſperſed 
them, and executed their leader. Henry next turned his eyes towards 
France, which he had many Incitements for invading. ' He demanded a 
reſtitution of Normandy, and other provinces that had heen raviſhed from 
England in the preceding reigns ; alſo the payment of certain arrears due 
for king John's ranſom ſince the reign of Edward III. and availing him- 
ſelf of the diſtracted ſtate of that kingdom, he invaded it, where he firſt 
took Harfleur, and then defeated the French in the battle of Agincourt, 
which equalled thoſe of Creſſy and Poictiers in glory to the Engliſh, 
but exceeded them in its conſequences, on account of the vaſt number of 
French princes of the blood, and other great noblemen, who were there 
killed, Henry, who was as great a politician as a warrior, made ſuch 
alliances, and divided the French among themſelves fo effectually, that 
de forced the queen of France, whoſe huſband Charles VI. was a lunatic, 
0 agree to his marrying her daughter, the princeſs Catherine, to diſin- 
herit the dauphin, and to declare Henry regent of France, during her 
buband”s life, and him and his iſſue ſucceſſors to the French monarchy, 
Which mult at this time have been exterminated, had not the Scots (tho? 
their king ſtill continued Henry's captive) furniſhed the Dauphin with vaſt 
uppliz:, and preſerved the French crown for his head. Henry, however, 
nave 4 triumphal entry into Paris, where the dauphin was proſcribed ; 
ua der receiving the fealty of the French nobility, he returned to Eng- 
had ey a force that might cruſh the dauphin and his Scotch auxilia- 
= tie Probably would have been ſucceſsful, had he not died of a 
* diſorder, in 1422, the 34th year of his age, and the 10th of 
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Henry V's vaſt ſucceſſes in France revived the trade of England, 2d 
a: the ſame time encreaſed and eftabliſhed the privileges and hbertie, of 
the Engliſh commonalty. As he died when he was only 34 years of a: 
it is hard to ſay, if he had lived, whether he might not have given th 
law to all the continent of Europe, which was then greatly diſtracted hy 
the diviſions among its princes: but whether this would have been of 
leryice or prejudice to the growing liberties of his Engliſh ſubjects ye 
eannot determine. 

Ey an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues of the 
crown during this reign it appears that they amounted only to 55,7141, z 
year, which is nearly the ſame with the revenues in Henry III's tine, 
and the kings of England had neither become much richer nor poorer in 
the courſe of 200 years, The ordinary expences of the government 
amounted to 52,5071. ſo that the king had of ſurplus only 3,207], 
for the ſupport of his houſhold, for his wardrobe, for the expence 
of embaſſies, and other articles. This ſum was nowiſe ſufficient ever 
in time of peace; and to carry on his wars, this great conqueror wa: 
reduced to many miſerable ſhifts; he borrowed from all quarter; 
he pawned his jewels, and ſometimes the crown itſelf; he ran in 
arrears to his army; and he was cſten obliged to ſtop in tlie midſt of his 
career of victory, and to grant a truce to the enemy. I mention theſe par. 
ticulars, that the reader may judge of the ſimplicity and temperance of 
our predeceſſors three centuries ago, when the expences of the greatelt king 
in Europe did not much exceed the penſion of a ſuperannuated couriz 
of the preſent age. 

It required a prince equally able as Henry IV. and V. to confirm the 
title of the Lancaſter houſe to the throne of England. Henry VI. fur 
named of Windſor, was no more than nine months old, when in conſe- 
quence of the treaty of Troyes, concluded by his father with the French 
court, he was proclaimed king of France, as well as of England. He 
was under the tuition of his two uncles, the dukes of Bedford and Glow 
eeſter, both of them princes of great accompliſhments, virtues and cou. 
rage, but unable to preferve their brother's conqueſts. Upon the dead 
of Charles VI. the afiections of the French for his family revived in tie 
perſon of his ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles VII. The duke of Bedford, whv 
was regent of France, performed many glorious actions, and at laſt lad 
nege to Orleans, which, if taken, would have completed the conqueſt 0! 
France, The fiege was raifed by the valour and good conduct of tit 
Maid of Orleans, a phenomenon hardly to be paralleled in hiſtory, beay 
born of the loweſt extraction, and bred a cow-keeper, and ſometimes 1 
helper in ſtables at public inns. She muſt, notwithſtanding, have pole, 
jed an amazing fund of ſagacity as well as valour. After an unparalles 
train of glorious actions, and placing the crown upon her ſovereigs 
head, ſhe was accidentally taken prifoner by the Engliſh, who burnt ke: 
alive for being a witch and a heretic. ; 

The death of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the duke e: 
Burgundy, the great ally of the Engliſh, with Charles VII. contribute 
to the entire ruin of the Engliſh intereſt in France, and the loſs of 4 


their fine provinces in that kingdom, notwithſtanding the amazing G 


rage of Talbot, the firſt earl of Shrewſbury, and their other officers. 
capital misfortune of England, at this time, was its diſunion at home. 
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The duke of Glouceſter loſt his authority in the government, 2 
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of a high ſpirit, but an implacable diſpoſition; while the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, who was the richeſt ſubjet in England, if not in Europe, 
refided at the head of the treaſury, and by his avarice ruined the inter- 
et of England, both at home and abroad. Next to the cardinal the 
duke of York, who was lord lieutenant of Ireland, was the moſt powerful 
ſubject in England. He was deſcended by the mother's ſide from Lionel, 
an elder ſon of Edward III. and prior in claim to the reigning king, who 
was deſcended from John of Gaunt, Edward's youngeſt ſon, and he affected 
to keep up the diſtinction of a white roſe, that of the houſe of Lancaſter 
being red. It is certain he paid no regard to the parliamentary entail of 
the crown upon the reigning family, and he loſt no opportunity of 
forming a party to aſſert his right, bat acted at firſt with the moſt profound 
difimulation. The duke of Suffolk was a favourite of the queen, who 
ws a profeſt enemy to the duke of York, but being impeached 
in parliament, he was baniſhed for five years, and had his head truck 
of on board a ſhip by a common ſailor, This was followed by an inſur- 
rection of 20,000 Kentiſhmen, headed by one jack Cade, a man of low 
condition, who ſent to the court a lift of grievances, but was ſuppreſſed by 
the valour of the citizens of London, 1 the queen ſeemed to be perfectly 
ſecure againſt the duke of York. The inglorious management of the 
Engliſh affairs in France befriended him, and upon his arrival in England 
from Ireland, he found a ſtrong party of the nobility his friends, bur 
being conſidered as the fomenter of Cade's rebellion, he profelt the moſt 
profound reverence to Henry. 

The perfons in high power and reputation in England, next to the 
duke of York, were the earl of Saliſbury, and his ſon the earl of War- 
wick, The latter had the greateſt land eſtate of any ſubject in England, 
and his vaſt abilities, joined to ſome virtues, rendered him equally popu- 
lar, Both father and fon were ſecretly on the ſide of York; and during a 
ft of illneſs of the king, that duke was made protector of the realm. Both 
ſdes now prepared for arms, and the king recovering, the queen, with 
wonderful activity, aſſembling an army, the royaliſts were defeated in 
the firſt battle of St. Alban's, and the king himſelf was taken priſoner. 
The duke cf York was once more declared protector of the kingdom, 
but it was not long before the queen reſumed all her influence in the 
government, and the king, though his weakneſs became every day more 
Viible, recovered all his authority. 

The duke of York upon this threw off the maſk, and in 1459, he 
openly claimed the crown, and the queen was again defeated by the earl of 
Warwick, who was now called the King-maker. A parliament on this 
being aſſembled, it was enacted, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs the throne for 
life, but that the duke of York ſhould ſucceed him, to the excluſion of 
al Henry's iſſue. All, excepting the magnanimous queen, agreed to 
te Compromiſe, She retreated northwards, and the king being ſtill a 
priſoner, ſhe pleaded his cauſe ſo well, that aſſembling a freſh army, ſhe 
fought the battle of Wakefield, where the duke of York was defeated and 
_ in 1460, He left behind him three ſons, Edward, duke of York, 
atervwards Edward IV. George, duke of Clarence, and Richard, duke 
% Giouceſter, afterwards Richard III. 

1 is pretty extraordinary, that though the duke of York, and his 
party, Openly afferted his claim to the crown, they till profeſſed allegi- 
"xp _ Henry; but the young duke of York prepared to revenge 

latner's death, and obtained ſeveral victaries over the royalitis. 
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The queen, however, advanced towards London, and - defeat; 
the earl of Warwick, in the ſecond” battle of St. Alban's, ſhe de. 
livered her huſband ; but the diſorders committed by her northern troops 
diſguſted the Londoners ſo much, that ſhe durſt not enter London, where 
the duke of York was received amidſt the acclamations of the 

ple, and proclaimed king, anno 1471, under the name of Edward IV. 
while the queen and her huſband were obliged to retreat northward, 
She ſoon raiſed another army, and fought the battle of Towton, the 
moſt bloody perhaps that ever happened in any civil war. After 
prodigies of valour had been performed on both fides, the victory re. 
mained with young king Edward, and near 40,000 men lay dead 
on the field of battle. Margaret and her huſband were once more 
obliged to fly to Scotland, where they met with a generous protection. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that this civil war was carried on with 
4 greater animoſity, than any perhaps ever known. Margaret was as blood. 
thirſty as her opponents, and when priſoners of either ſide were made, 
their deaths, eſpecially if they were of any rank, were deferred only tor a 
f ſew hours. 

0 Margaret, by the conceſſions ſhe made to the Scots, ſoon raiſed a 
| freſh army there, and in the north of England, but met with defeat 
upon defeat, till at lait her huſband, the unfortunate Henry, was cared 
priſoner to London. | 

The duke of York, now Edward IV, being crowned on the 29th of 
June, fell in love with, and privately married Elizabeth, the widow df 
Sir John Gray, thovgh he had ſome time before ſent the carl of Warwick 
to demand the king of France's ſiſter in marriage, in which embaſl; he 
was jucceſsfol, and nothing remained but the bringing over the princels ino 
England. When the tecret of Edward's marriage broke out, the haugkiy 
earl, deeming himſeif affronted, returned to England, inflamed with 
rage and indiguation; and from being Edward's beſt friend became hy 
moſt formidable enemy, and gaining over the duke of Clarence, Edward 
was made priſoner, but eſcaping ſrom his confinement, the earl of Wu. 
wick, and the French king Lewis XI. declared for the reſtoration df 
Henry, who was replaced on the throne, and Edward narrowly eſcaped v 
Holland. Returnins from thence, he advanced to London, under pre- 
tence of claiming his dukedom of York, but being received into the capi, 
he reſumed the exerciſe of royal authority, made king Henry once more 
his priſoner, and defeated and killed Warwick, in the battle of Harne: 
A few days after he defeated a freſh army of Lancaftrians, and made 
queen Margaret priſoner, together with her ſon, prince Edward, whom 
Edward's brother, the duke of Glouceſter, murdered in cold blood, as bt 
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is ſaid (but with no great ſhew of probability) to have done his father 2 
Henry VI. then a priſoner in the Tower of London, a few days after, 1 4 
the year 1471. Edward being now ſettled on the throne, was guilty © "7 
the utmoſt cruelty to all the Lancaſtrian party, whom he put to death, * 
whenever he could find them, fo that they were threatened with ut! you 
extermination. * 

The great object of his vengeance was Henry, earl of Richmond. He * 
was deſcended from John Beaufort, the eldeſt fon of the earl of Somette, 1 
who was the eldeſt ſon of John of Gaunt, by his laſt wife Cathenbe 3 
Swineford, but born in adultery, during her huſband's life- time. Las "tag 
diſability, however, was afterwards removed, both by the pope and If o 


the parliament, and the deſcendants of John of Gaunt, by that lay, 's 
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far as could be done, were declared legitimate. The laſt lord, John, 
duke of Somerſet, left a daughter, Margaret, who was married to Ed- 
mund Tudor, earl of Richmond, and their ſon was Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond (afterwards Henry VII.) who, at the time I treat of, lived in 
Prance to ſecure himſelf from the cruelty of Edward. The reader may ſee, 
from the detail of this important genealogy, that the young earl of Rich- 
mond had not the ſmalleſt claim in b even ſuppoſing the illegitimacy 
of his anceſtors had been removed) to the crown of England. 

The kingdom of England was, in 1474, in a deplorable fituation. 
The king was immerſed in expenſive and criminal luxuries, in which he 
was imitated by his great men, who, to ſupport their extravagancies, be- 
came penſioners to the French N The parliament ſeemed to act only 
2s the executioners of Edward's bloody mandates, The beſt blood in 
England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and even the duke of Clarence fell a 
victim to his brother's jealouſy. Edward, partly to amuſe the public, 
and partly to ſupply the vaſt expence of his court, pretended ſometimes 
to quarrel, and ſometimes to treat, with France, but his irregularities 
brought him to his death (1483) in the twenty- third year of his reign, and 
forty-ſecond of his age. 

Notwithſtanding the turbulence of the times, the trade and manufac- 
tures of England encreaſed during the reigns of Henry VI. and Ed- 
ward IV. So early as 1440, a navigation act was thought of, by the Eng- 
liſh, as the only means to preſerve to themſelves the benefit of bein 
the ſole carriers of their own merchandize, but foreign influence —— 
Henry's paſſing the bill for that purpoſe. The invention of printing, 
which was imported into England by William Caxton, and -received 
ſome countenance from Edward, is the chief glory of his reign, bur 
learning in general was then in a poor ſtate in England. The lord Ti 
toft was its great patron, and ſeems to have been the firſt Engliſh noble- 
man, who cultivated what are now called the belles lettres. The books 
printed by Caxton, are moſtly re-tranſlations or compilations from the 
French, or Monkiſh Latin; but it muſt be acknowledged, at the 
lame time, that literature, after this period, made a more rapid and 
general progreſs among the Engliſh, than it did in any other European 
Ration, 

Edward IV. left two ſons by his queen, who had exerciſed her power 
with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her obſcure 
ttlations. Her eldeſt ſon Edward V. was about 13, and his uncle, the 
duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of the queen's unpopularity among 
me great men, found means to baſtardize her iſſue, by act of parliament, 
acer the ſcandalous pretext of a pre- contract between their father and 
another lady, The duke, at the ſame time, was declared guardian 
1 the kingdom, and, at laſt, accepted of the crown, which was offered him 
vy tne Londoners, having firſt put to death all the nobility and great men, 
«10m he thought to be well affected to the late king's family. Whether 
bang Edward and his brother were murdered in the Tower, by his direc- 
don, is doubtful. The moſt probable opinion is, that they wereclandeftinely 
nt abroad by his orders, and that the elder died, but that the younger 
Tod, and was the ſame who was afterwards well known by the name 
«& berkin Warbeck. Be this as it will, the Engliſh were prepoſſeſſed 
wrongly againſt Richard, as being the murderer of his nephews, that 
me carl ot Richmond, who till remained in France, carried on a ſecret 
$0r701p0nence with the remains of Edward IV's friends, and by offering 
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to marry his eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged to invade England, 1 


the head of about 2, ooo foreign troops, but they were ſoon join by 7,00 


Engliſh and Welch. A battle between him and Richard, who wa; 2 


the head of 15,c00 men, enſued at Boſworth-field, in which Richard 
after diſplaying moſt aſtoniſhing acts of - perſonal valour, was kills 
having been firſt abandoned by a main diviſion of his army, under lo 
Stanley, and his brother, in the year 1485. | 
There can ſcarcely. be a doubt, that the crimes of Richard have hes 
exaggerated by hiſtorians. He was exemplary in his diſtributive juſtice 
He kept a watchful eye over the great barons, whoſe oppreſfons he 
aboliſhed, and was a father to the common people. He founded the &. 
ciety of heralds, an inſtitution, which, in his time, was found neceſſr 
to prevent diſputes among great families. During his reign, ſhort à f 
was, we have repeated inſtances of his relieving cities and corporations 
that had gone into decay. He was remarkable for the encouragement d 
the hardware manufactures of all kinds, and for preventing their being 
imported into England, no fewer than 72 different kinds being proky- 
bited importation by one act. He was the firſt Engliſh king who 2p- 
ointed a conſul for the r of Engliſh commerce abroad, one 
e being nominated ſor Piſa, with an income of the fourth part of one 
er cent. on all goods of Engliſhmen imported to or exported fron 
thence. I ſhall not enter into the _ oe. the concern he had in the 
ſuppoſed murder of his two nephews, ut only obſerve, that the tem 
rizing parliament, by baſtardizing them, cut them off from the ſucceſica 
to the crown. 

Though the fame act of baſtardy affected the daughters, as well as the 
ſons of the late king, yet no diſputes were raiſed upon the legitimacy of 
the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Edward IV. and who, 26 hat 
been before concerted, married Henry of Lancaſter, ear! of Richmond, 
thereby uniting both houſes, which happily put an end to the long and 
bloody wars between the contending houſes of York and Lancaſter. Henn 
however, reſted his right upon 8 and ſeemed to pay no regard 
to the advantages of his marriage. He was the moſt ſagacious monard 
that ever had reigned in England; but, at the ſame time, the moſt jez 
lous of his power, for he ſhut up the earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke 
of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. a cloſe priſoner in the Tones 
though he was but a boy, and though nothing was alledged againſt hin 
but his propinquity to the houſe of York. He was the firſt who in- 
ſlituted that guard called Yeomen, which till ſubſiſts, and in imitatica 
of his predeceſſor, he gave an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous pr- 
vileges aſſumed by the barons, in aboliſhing liveries, and retainers, by 
which every malefactor could ſhelter himſelf from the law, by aſſuming 
nobleman's livery, and attending his perſon. Some rebellions happenct 
in the beginning of his reign, but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed, as * 
the impoſture of Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be the impriſonts 
earl of Warwick. The deſpotic court of ftar-chamber, owed its org. 
nal to Henry, but, at the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that i 
paſſed many acts, eſpecially for trade and navigation, that were high) 
for the benefit of his ſubjects. They expreſſed their gratitude, by be 

reat ſupplies and benevolences they afforded him, and as a finiſh 
oke to the feudal tenures, an act paſſed by which the barons and ger 
tlemen of landed intereſt were at libdrty to ſell and mortgage their lan 


without fines or licences for the alienation. Thi 
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This, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the moſt important act 
that ever paſſed in an Engliſh parliament, tho” its tendency ſeems only to 
have been known to the politic king. Luxury, by the encreaſe of trace, 
and the diſcovery. of America, had broken with irreſiſtible force into 
England, and monied property being chiefly in the hands of the com- 
mons, the eſtates. of the barons became theirs, but without any of their 
dangerous Ales, and thus the baronial powers were ſoon extin- 
caiſhed in Englan . 4 Pg 8 5 

Henry, after encountering and ſurmounting many difficulties bath in 
France and Ireland, was attacked in the poſſeſſion of his throne, by a 
young man, one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the duke of 
Vork, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. and was acknowleged as ſuch by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, Edward's filter. We ſhall not- follow the adven- 
tures of this young man, which were various and uncommon, but it is 
certain that many of the Engliſh, with the courts of France and Scot- 
land, believed him to be what he pretended. Henry endeavoured to prove 
the death of Edward V. and his 2 but never did it to the public 
ſatisfaction; and though James IV. of Scotland diſmiſſed Perkin out of 
his dominions, being engaged in a treaty of marriage with Henry's 
eldeſt daughter, yet by the kind manner in which he entertained and dif- 
miſſed him, it is plain that he believed him to be the real duke of York, 
eſpecially as he refuſed to deliver up his perſon, which he might have 
done with honour, had he thought him an impoſtor. Perkin, after va- 
rious unfortunate adventures, fel into Henry's hands, and was ſhut up 
in the tower of London, from whence he endeavoured to eſcape alon 
with the innocent earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was hanged, and 
the earl beheaded, It is ſaid, that Perkin made a confeſſion of his im- 
poſtures before his death, but if he did, it might have been extorted 
from him, either upon the hope of pardon, or the fear of torture. In 
1499, Henry's eldeſt ſon, Arthur, prince of Wales, was married to the 
princeſs Catherine, of Arragon, daughter to the king and queen of Spain, 
and he dying ſoon after, ſuch was Henry's reluctance to refund her great 
dowry, that he conſented to her being married again to his ſecond ſon, 
afterwards Henry VIII. on pretence that the firſt match had not been con- 
ſummated. Soon after, Henry's eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Margaret, 
was ſent with a moſt magnificent train to Scotland, where ſhe was mar- 
ned to 2 IV. Henry, at the time of his death, which happened in 
1509, the 
1,800,000! ſterling, which is equivalent to five millions at preſent, fo 
that he may be ſuppoſed to have been maſter of more ready money than 
all the kings in Europe beſides poſſeſſed, the mines of Peru and Mexico 
being then only beginning to be worked. 

| have already mentioned the vaſt alteration which happened in the 
conſtitution of England, during Henry the VIPs reign. His exceſſive 
love of money was the probable reaſon why he did not become maſter 
of the Weſt-Indies, he having the firſt offer of the diſcovery from Co- 
lumbus, whoſe propoſals being rejected by Henry, that great man ap- 
plied to the court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the diſcovery of a new 
Wore, in the year 1492, which he effected after a paſſage of 33 days, 
3 poſſeſſion of the country in the name of the king and queen of 

pain, Henry however made amends by encouraging Cabot, who dii- 
Covered the main land of North America, in 1498, and we may obſerve, 
to tne praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, in order to promete commerce, 

5 he 


2d year of his age, and 24th of his reign, was poſſeſſed of 
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he lent to merchants ſums of money, without intereſt, when he kney 
— ſtock was not ſufficient for thoſe enterprizes, which they * 

view. | 

The fine arts were as far advanced in England at the acceſſion of Hey. 
ry VIII. 1509, as in any European country, if we except Italy, and pe. 
haps no prince ever entered with greater advantages than he did on the es 
erciſe of royalty. Young, vigorous, and rich, without any rival, þ | 
held the balance of power in Europe, but it is certain, that he neglecte 
theſe advantages in commerce, with which his father became too lately 
acquainted. Imagining he could not ſtand in need of a ſupply, he di 
not improve Cabot's diſcoveries, and he ſuffered the Eaſt ind Weſt Indie 
to be engrofſed by Portugal and Spain. His vanity engaged him to 
much in the affairs of the continent, and his flatterers encouraged hin 
to make preparations for the conqueſt of all France. 'Theſe projet, 
and his eſtabliſhing what is properly called a navy royal, for the perm 
nent defence of the nation (a moſt excellent meaſure) led him into inen. 
dible expences, He was on all occafions the dupe of the emperor Max. 
milian, the pooreſt prince in Europe, and early in his reign he gave hin- 
ſelf almoſt entirely up to the guidance of the celebrated cardinal Wolſs, 
While involved in a war with France, his lieutenant, . the earl of Sum, 
conquered and killed James IV. of Scotland, who had invaded England, 
and he became a candidate for the German empire, during its vacancy, 
but ſoon reſigned his pretenſions to Francis I. of France, and Charles d 
Auſtria, king of Spain, who was elected in 1519. + Henry's conduct, in 
the long and bloody wars between thoſe princes, as directed by Wa. 
ſey's views upon the popedom, which he nt 70 to gain by the intereſt d 
Charles, but fnding himſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his maſter 
declare himſelf for Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the battled 
Pavia. Henry, however, continued to be the dupe of all parties, and u 
bar great part of their expences, till at laſt he was forced to lay vat 

urdens upon his ſubjects. 
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Henry continued all this time the great enemy of the reformation, ant b 
the champion of the popes, and the Romiſh church. He wrote a bock . 
againſt Luther, about the year 1521, for which the pope gave him d , 
title of Defender of the Faith, which his ſucceſſors retain to this day; n 


but about the year 1527, he began to have ſome ſcruples with regard 
the validity of his marriage with his brother's widow, I ſhall 18 
ſay, how far on this occaſion he might be influenced by the cham 
of the famous Anne Bullen, maid of honour to the queen, who 
he married, before he had obtained the proper bulls of divorce from 
the pope. The difficulties he met with in this proceſs, ruined Wal- 
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ſey, who died of heart- break, after being ſtript ot his immenſe pott - 
and poſſeſſions; and had introduced into the king's favour Crane, 
who was afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. b ap 
A perplexing, though nice conjunRute of affairs, it is well known, K. 
duced Henry at laſt to throw off all relation to or dependence upon i is 
church of Rome, and to bring about a reformation, in which, howe " 
many of the Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions were retained. Henry belt : 
could have effected this mighty meaſure, had it not been for his dee A 
diſpoſition, which broke out on every occaſion. Upon a flight ſuſpicion © ” 
his queen's inconſtancy, and after a ſham trial, he cut off her head, 406 & 


pt to death ſome of her neareſt relations, and he was declared arbitra7] 


y repeated acts of parliament, which aſſembled only as a board "7 . 
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cute his pleaſures. The diſſolution of the religious houſes, and the im- 
menſe wealth that came to Henry, by ſeizing all the eccleſiaſtical pro- 
ty in his kingdom, enabled him to give full ſcope to his ſanguinary 
iſpoſition, ſo that the beſt and moſt innocent blood of England was daily 
hed on ſcaffolds, and few days paſſed that were not marked with ſome il- 
lu9rious victim of his tyranny. Among others was the aged counteſs of 
Saliſbury, deſcended immediately from Edward IV. and mother to the car- 
dinal Pole, the marquis of Exeter, the lord Montague, -and others of 
the blood royal, for holding a correſpondence with that cardinal. 

His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of fortune 
and family; but ſhe died in bringing Edward VI. into the world. His 
fourth wife was Anne, fiſter to the duke of Cleves. He diſliked her fo 
much, that he ſcarce bedded with her, and obtaining a divorce, he ſuffered 
her to rende in England, on a penſion of 30001. a year. His fifth 
wife was Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whoſe head 
he cut off for ante-nuptial incontinency. His laſt wife was queen Ca- 
therine , Par, in whoſe pofſeſhon he died, after narrowly eſcaping being 
brought to the ſtake for her religious opinions, which favoured the refor- 
mation, Henry's cruelty encreaſed with his years, and was now exer- 
ciſed promiſcuouſly on Proteſtants and Catholics. He put the brave earl 
of Surry to death without a crime —_ proved againſt him; and his fa- 
ther, the duke of Norfolk, muſt have 
ſaved by Henry's own death, in the year 1547, in the 56th year of his 
age, and the * of his reign. 

The ſtate o 
of printing, too well known to be enlarged upon here. His attention to 
the naval ſecurity of England is highly commendable; and it is certain 
that he employed the deſpotic power he was poſſeſſed off, in many re- 
ſpects, for the glory and intereſt of his ſubjects. Without enquiring in- 
to his religious motives, it muſt be candidly confeſſed, that had the re- 
formation gone through all the forms preſcribed by the laws, and the 
courts of juſtice, it probably never could have taken place, or at leaſt 
not for many years; and whatever Henry's perſonal erimes or failings 
might have been, the partition he made of the church's property among 
lis courtiers and favourites, and thereby reſcuing it from dead hands, un- 
coubtedly promoted the preſent greatneſs of England. With regard to 
learning and the arts, Henry was a generous encourager of both. He 
pare a penſion to Eraſmus, which is another name for learning itſelf. He 

tought to England, encouraged, and protected Hans Holbein, that 
excellent painter and architect; and in his reign noblemen's houſes began 
to have the air of Italian magnificence and regularity. He was a conſtant 
and generous friend to Cranmer : and though he was, upon the whole, 
rather whimſical than ſettled in his own principles of religion, he ad- 
vanced and encouraged many who became afterwards the inſtruments of 
« more pure reformation. 
In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh, Wales 
Was united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created into a 
lingdom, and Henry took the title of Beg of Ireland. 
Euvard VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father's death; 
"md atter ſome diſputes were over, the regency was ſettled in the perſon 
ot his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the protector and duke of 
vaucriet, a declared friend and patron of the reformation, and a bitter 
enemy 


uffered next day, had he not been 


England, during the reign of Henry VIII. is, by the help 
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enemy to the ſee of Rome. Much of the popiſh leaven, however, fil 
remained in the council, which was embroiled at once with France and 
Scotland. The protector marched. with an army into Scotland, to force 
that people to give their young queen Mary, only, child of James V. in 
marriage to Edward, with a view to unite the two kingdoms, a meaſure 
which the late king had recommended with his dying breath to his exe. 
cutors. The protector defeated the Scots at Pinkey, but the match never 
took place: and the factions now forming againſt the protector, obli 
him to return with his army to England. His own 1 7 80 Who had 
married the queen dowager, was at the head of his enemies, and fhe 
dying, he = his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards queen, 
This gave a handle to the protector to bring his brother, who was lord 
admiral, to the block, where he loſt his head. 

The reader is to obſerve in general, that the reformation was not effected 
without many public diſturbances. The common people, during the 
reign of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the vaſt relief they had 
from abbeys and religious houſes, and being cjected from their ſmall com- 

rowing — had often taken arms, but had been as often ſuppreſſed 

y the government; and ſeveral of / theſe inſurrections were cruſhed in 
this reign. A war, which was not very happily managed, broke out 
with Scotland; and the protector, who was, upon the whole, a weak, 
but conſcientious man, was ſo intent upon religion, that he was fif 
driven from the helm of ſtate, and then loſt his head upon a ſcaffold, 
by a faction formed equally of papiſts and pretended proteflants. Dud- 
ley, who was' created duke of Northumberland, ' then took the lead in the 
government, and drove Edward, who, though young, meant extreme 
well, and was a ſincere proteſtant, into many 1mpolitic acts, fo that 
upon the whole England never made a poorer figure than it did in thi 
reign. 

The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through the zeal d 
Cranmer, and other, ſome of them foreign, divines. In ſome caſes, par 
ticularly with regard to the princeſs Mary, they loſt ſight of that mode- 
ration, which the reformers had before fo ſtrongly recommended; and 
ſome cruel ſanguinary executions, on account of religion, took place, 
Edward's youth excuſes him from blame, and his charitable endowments, 
which fill exiſt and flouriſh, ſhew the goodneſs of his heart. He dies 
of a deep conſumption in 1553, in the -16th year of his age, and the 6 et, 
of his reign, 

Edward, on his death bed, from his zeal for religion, had made a ve 
unconſtitutional will, for he ſet aſide his ſiſter Mary from the ſucceſſon, 
which was claimed by lady Jane Grey, daughter to the ducheſß of Su 
folk, youngeſt ſiſter to Henry VIII. This lady, though ſhe had ſcarcely 
reached her 17th year, was a prodigy of learning and virtue; but 
bulk of the Engliſh nation recognized the claim of the princeſs Mary, 
who cut off lady Janc's head, and that of her huſband lord Guilford Dut- vie 
ley, ſon to the duke of Northumberland, who ſuffered in the fans 
manner. FI 

Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, ſuppreſſed an inſurrection under um. 
Wyat, and proceeded like a female fury to re-eſtabliſh popery, which he 
did all over England. She recalled cardinal Pole from baniſhment, made 
him the principal inſtrument of her crueltics, and lighted up the ames® " 
perſecution, in which archbiſhop Cranmer, the biſhops Ridley, Hoope th 1 
and Latimer, and many other illuſtrious confeſſors of the Engliſ * oul 
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med church, were conſumed ; not to mention a vaſt number of other ſa- 
crifices of both ſexes, and all ranks, that ſuffered through every quarter of 
the kingdom. Bonner, biſhop of London, and Gardiner biſhvp of Win- 
cheſter, were, under Pole, the chief executioners of her bloody mandates ; 
and had ſhe lived, ſhe would have endeavoured to exterminate all her pro- 
teſtant ſubjects. 2 5 ; 

Mary was married to Philip IT. king of Spain, who, like herſelf, was 
an unfegling bigot to popery ; and the chief praiſe of her reign is, that by 
the marriage articles proviſion was made for the independency of the 
Enoliſh crown. By the aſſiſtance of troops, which ſhe furniſhed to her 
huſband, he gained the important battle of St. Quintin ; but that vic- 
tory was fo ill improved, that the French, under the duke of Guiſe, 
ſoon after took Calais, the only place then remaining to the Engliſh in 
France, This loſs, which was chiefly owing to cardinal Pole's ſecret 
connections with the French court, is ſaid to have broken Mary's heart, 
who died in 1558, in the 42d year of her life, and 6th of her reign. 
« In the heat of her perſecuting flames, (ſays a contemporary writer of 
redit) were burnt to aſhes, 5 biſhops, 21 divines, 8 gentlemen, 84 ar- 
tificers, and 100 huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers; 26 wives, 20 
idows, 9 virgins, 2 boys, and 2 infants ; one of them whipped to death 
by Bonner, and the other, ſpringing out of the mother's womb from the 
ſake as ſhe burned, thrown again into the fire.“ 

Elizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Bullen, mounted the 
hrone under the mo{t diſcouraging circumſtances, both at home and 
broad, Popery was the eſtabliſhed religion of England ; her title to the 
rown, on account of the circumſtances attending her mother's marria 
and death, was diſputed by Mary queen of Scots, grand-child to Henry 
L's eldeſt daughter, and wife to the dauphin of France; and the onl 
ly ſhe had on he continent was Philip king of Spain, who was the life 
and foul of the popiſh cauſe, both abroad and in England. Elizabeth 
was no more than 25 years of age, at the time of her inauguration, but 
her ſufferings under her bigotted ſiſter, joined to the ſuperiority of her 
genius, had taught her caution and policy, and ſhe ſoon conquered all 
Ciftculties, Even to mention every glorious action of her reign, would 
far exceed my bounds, I ſhall therefore here only touch on the great lines 
of her government. 

In matters of religion ſhe ſucceeded with ſurprizing facility, for in her 
ct parliament, ia 1559, the laws eſtabliſhing popery were repealed, her 
ſupremacy was . and an act of uniformity paſſed ſoon after. With 
regard to her title, ſhe took advantage of the divided ſtate of Scotland, 
and formed a party there, by which Mary, now become the widow of 
Francis II. of France, was obliged to renounce, or rather to ſuſpend her 
lum. Elizabeth, not contented with this, ſent troops and money, 
wich 2 the Scotch malecontents, till Mary's unhappy mar- 
nage, and her other misfortunes drove her to take refuge in Elizabeth's do- 
mimons, where ſhe had been often promiſed a ſafe and an honourable aſy- 
lum. It is well known how unfaithful Elizabeth was to this profeiſion of 


land, then brought her to à ſham trial, pretending that Mary aimed at 
me crown, and, without the leaſt proof of guilt, cut off her head, an 
ation which muſt have tarniſhed all the glories of her reign had it been & 
Bouland times more ſplendid than it was, 
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Imendſhip, and that ſhe detained the unhappy priſoner 18 years in Eng- 
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As to Elizabeth's affairs with Spain, which formed, in fact, the ».: 
buſineſs of her government, they exhibit different ſcenes of —— 
events, parily ariſing from her own maſterly conduct, partly from the 6, 
gacity of her ſtateſmen, and partly from the intrepidity of her for 
by ſea and land. 

The ſame Philip who had been the huſband of her late ſiſter 
Elizabeth's acceſſion to the throne, offered to marry her, but he ba 
trouſly avoided his addreſſes; and by a train of ſkilful negociation; ls 
tween her court and that of France, ſhe kept the balance of Europe þ 
undetermined, that ſhe had leiſure to unite her people at home, and g 
eſtabliſh an excellent internal policy in her dominions. She ſometing 
ſupported the proteſtants of France; and the ſometimes gave the din 
of Anjou and Alenzon the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that one or other of thy 
ſhould be her huſband ; by which ſhe kept that court, who dread 
Spain, at the ſame time in ſo good humour with her government, tg 
it ſhewed no reſentment when ſhe cut off queen Mary's head, 

When Philip was no longer to be impoſed upon by Elizabeth's 28 
which had amuſed and baffled him in every quarter; it is well kun 
that he made uſe of the mmenſe ſums which he drew from pen af 
Mexico, in equipping the moſt formidable armament that perhaps ax 
had been put to ſea, and a numerous army of veterans, under the prind 
of Parma, the belt captain of that age; and that he procured a h 
bull for abſolving Elizabeth's ſubjects from their allegiance. No read 
can be ſo uninformed as to be ignorant of the conſequences, that ti 
largene's of the Spaniſh ſhips proved di ſadvantageous to them on th 
ſeas where they engaged; that the lord admiral Howard, and the bran 
ſea- officers under him, engaged, beat, and chaſed the Spaniſh flett 
ſeveral days, and that the ſeas and tempeſts finithed the deiirution whid 
the Engliſh arms had begun, and that few of the Spauich ſhips recovent 
their ports. Next to the admiral lord Howard of Ei;ngham, Sir Fran 
Drake, captain Hawkins, and captain Forbither, diſt inguiſhed th 
ſelves” againſt this formidable armada, in which the Spaniards ar: fl 
to have loſt 81 ſhips of war, large and (mail, and 14,500 men, 

Elizabeth had for ſome time {apported the revolt of the Hollandn 
from Philip, and had fent them her favourite, the carl of Leicelt, 
who acted as her viceroy and general in the LG] Countries. Tho 
Leiceſter behaved ill, yet her meaſures were ſo wiſe, that the Dun 
eltabliſhed their independency upon Spain, and then ſhe ſent for l 
fleets under Drake, Raleigh, the earl of Cumberland, and other en. 
lant naval officers, into the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, from whence tf 
brought prodigious treaſures taken from the Spaniards into England, 

After the death of the earl of Leiceſter, the young carl of | 
became Elizabeth's chief favourite, and commanded the land forces u 
joint expedition with the lord admiral Howard, in which they took 2M 
plundered the city of Cadiz in Spain, deftroyed the ſhips in the har" 
and did other damage to the Spaniards, to the amount of twenty i# 
lions of ducats. 

Zlizabeth in her old age grew diſtruſtful, peeviſh, and jealovs 
1 5 hough ſhe undoubted!y loved the earl of Eſſex, ſhe teized him N 
capriciouſneſs into the madneſs of taking arms, and then cut of 
lead. She complained that ſhe had been betrayed into this lab 
guinary meaſure, which occaſioned a finking of her ſpirits, 4 
deought her to her grave in 1603, the 7oth year of her age, 2d 5 
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of her reign, having previouſly named her kinſman James VI. king of 
Scotland, and fon to Mary, for her ſucceſſor. 


reign, and from them may be traced, either immediately or remotely, 
every act of her government. She ſupported the proteſtants in Germany 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, of which Philip, king of Spain, was the 
head. She cruſhed the papiſts in her own dominions for the ſame reaſon, 
and made a further reformation in the church of England, in which ſtate 
it has remained ever ſince. In 1600 the Engliſh Eaſt-India company 
received its firſt formation, that trade being then in the hands of the 
Portugueſe (in conſequence of their having firſt diſcovered the paſſage to 
India by the cape of Good Hope) who at that time were ſubjects to Spain; 
and factories were eſtabliſhed in China, Japan, India, Amboyna, Java, 
and Sumatra. | 
Before queen Elizabeth's reign, the kings of England had uſually re- 
courſe to the city of Antwerp, for voluntary loans; and their credit was 
ſo low, that, beſides the exorbitant intereſt of 10 or 12 per cent. they 
were obliged to make the city of London join in the ſecurity. The 
trade to Turkey was begun about 1583; and that commerce was immedi- 
ately confined to a company by queen Elizabeth. Before that time, the 
3rand Signior had always conceived England to be a ee province 
of France. About 1590 there were in London four perſons only rated in 
he ſubſidy book fo high as 400 J. In 1567 there were found on enquiry 
o be 4851 ſtrangers of all nations in London, of whom 3838 were Flem« 
anos, and only 58 Scots. 

As to Elizabeth's internal government, the ſucceſſes of her reign have 
liſpuiſed it, for ſhe was far from being a friend to perſonal liberty, and 
The was guilty of many ſtretches of power againſt tne moſt ſacred rights 
f Engliſhmen. Before I cloſe this ſhort account of her reign, I am to 
dbſerve, that through the practices of the Spaniards with the Triſh Roman 
atholics, ſhe — great difficulty to keep that iſland in ſubjection, and 
ſt the time of her death her government there had gone into great diſorder. 
Me can ſcarce require a ſtronger proof that the Engliſh began to be 
red of Elizabeth, than the joy teſtified by all ranks at the acceſſion of 
ter ſucceſſor, notwithſtanding the long inveterate animoſities between the 
9 kingdoms, James was far from being deſtitute of natural abilities 
vr government, but he had received wrong impreſſions of the regal office, 
nd too high an opinion of his own dignity, learning, and political ta- 
Mts, It was his misfortune that he mounted the En-liſh throne under a 
ull conviction that he was entitled to all the unconſti.utional powers that 
Kd been exerciſed by Elizabeth, and the houſe of i udor ; and while he 
as boaſting of an almoſt unlimited prerogative, there was not ſo much 
$a finple regiment in England to maintain his extenſive claims; a ſuf- 
went proof that he imcercly believed his pretenſions to be well grounded. 
le made no allowance for the glories of Elizabeth; which, as I have 
verved, diſguiſed her molt arbitrary acts; and none for the free, liberal 
un ments which the improvement of knowledge and learning had then dif- 
Ute) through England. It is needleſs, pernaps, to point out the vaſt 
bereaſe of property through trade and navigation, which enabled the 
mp: at the fame time to defend thei- liberties, James's firſt attempt 
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">; ; but though he failed in this through the averſion of the 
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$92 to that meature, he ſhewed no violent reſeatment at the dif- 
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The above, as I have already hinted, form the great lines of Elizabeth's 
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wrought by his blood, and in Spain he was conſidered as a martyr, 
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at the courts of Rome and Spain were thought to be his enemies; a 
_ opinion was increaſed by the diſcovery and defeat of the gun- pode 
treaſon *, 

I have taken notice, in ſeveral preceding parts of this work, of tl 
vaſt obligations which commerce and colonization owed to this prince: 
and, in fact, he laid the foundations of all the advantages which the 25 
have reaped from either. That his pedantry was ridiculous cannot be demi. 
ed; and it is certain that he had no juſt ideas of the Engliſh conſtituting 
and liberties. This led him into many abſurd diſputes with his parlia 
ment, and has thrown a moft diſagreeable ſhade upon his memory, Wit 
out enquiring from what motive his love of peace proceeded, I may vez. 
ture to affirm that it was productive of many bleſſings to England; ani 
though his perpetual negociations have given riſe to much ſatire agu 
his perſon and government, yet they were leſs expenſive and deſtrudim 
to his people than any wars he could have entered into. He reſtored to te 
Dutch their cautionary towns, upon diſcharging part of the mongig 
that was upon them; but he procured from Spain at the ſame time an a 
knowledgment of their independency. 

James gave his daughter the princeſs Elizabeth in marriage to te 
elector palatine, the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, ad 
he ſoon after aſſumed the crown of Bohemia. The memory of lang 
has been much abuſed for his tame behaviour after that prince had ld 
his kingdom and electorate by the imperial arms; but it is to be obſer 
that he always oppoſed his ſon-in-law's aſſuming the crown of Boheniz; 
chat had he kindled a war to reinſtate him in that and his eleRorate, ie 
probably would have ſtood fingle in the ſame, excepting the feeble ut 
uncertain aſſiſtance he might have received from the elector's dependem 
and friends in Germany. Nothing however is more certain than that Jang 
furniſhed the elector with large ſums of money to retrieve them, and that 
actually raiſed a regiment of 2,200 men, under Sir Horace Vere, whoas 
ned them over to Germany, where the Germans, under the marqui d 
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This was a ſcheme of the Roman catholics to cut off at one blow the king, lon en 
and commons, at the meeting of parliament, when it was alfo expected that the qua ws 1 
and prince of Wales, would be preſent. The manner of enliſting any new conſpirait 
was by oath, and adminiſtring the ſacrament ; and this dreadful ſecret, after being reap ? | 
ouſly kept near 18 months, was happily diſcovered in the following manner: about a in 
days before the long wiſhed for meeting of parliament, a Roman catholic peer recent vert 
letter, which had been delivered to his ſervant by an unknown hand, earneſtly airikq 
Kim to ſhift off his attendance on parliament at that time, but which contained 19 ku Ma 
of explanation. The nobleman, though he confidered the letter as a fooliſh attempt to fg 
ten and ridicule im, thought proper to lay it before the king, who ſtudying the contents ml 
more attention, began to fuſpet ſome dangerous contrivance by gun-powder; and it n 
judged adviſable to inſpect all the vaults below the houſes of parliament, but the ſearch vu Fer 
purpoſely delayed till the night immediately preceding the meeting, when a juſtice of fem Ditr; 
was ſent with proper attendants, and before the d6or of the vault under the upper U. 
fnding one Fawkes, who had juſt finiſhed all his preparations, he immediately jeized 2th 
and at the fame time diſcovered in the vaults 36 barrels of powder, which had been c 
fully concealed under faggots and piles of — The match, with every thing pee * f 
ſetting fire to the train, were found in Fawkes's pocket, whoſe countenance deipoke u de 
ſavage diſpoſition, and who, after regretting that he had loſt the opportunity of dent he \ 
ſo many heretics, made a full diſcovery; and the conſpirators, who never exceeded en ; 
number, being ſeized by the country people, confeſſed their guilt, and were execs 
different parts of London. Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, the bigotted catholics er 
ſo devoted to Garnet, a jeſuit, one of the conſpirators, that they fancied mixacles h U 
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Anſpach, refuſed to ſecond them againſt Spinola the Spaniſh general, 
and that the elector hurt his own cauſe by not giving the brave eount 
Mansfield the command of his _— inſtead of Anſpach. 

James has been greatly and juſtly blamed for his partiality to 
favourites. His firſt was Robert Car, a private Scotch gentleman, wha 
was raiſed to be firſt miniſter and earl of Somerſet. He married the 
counteſs of Eſſex, who had obtained a divorce from her huſband, and 
was with her found guilty of poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury in the 
Tower; but James, contrary as is ſaid to a ſolemn oath he made, par- 
doned them both. His next favourite was George Villiers, a private 
Engliſh gentleman, who, upon Somerſet's diſgrace, was admitted to an 
unuſual ſhare of favour and familiarity with his ſovereign. James had 
at that time formed a ſyſtem of policy for attaching himſelf intimately 
to the court of Spain, that it might aſſiſt him in recovering the Palatinate 
and to this ſyſtem he had ſacrificed the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, on a 
charge of having committed hoſtilities againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in 
the Weſt-Indies. James having loſt his eldeſt fon Henry, prince of 
Wales, who had an invincible antipathy to a popiſh match, threw his eyes 
upon the infanta of Spain, as a _ wife for his ſon Charles, who had 
ſucceeded to that principality. Buckingham, who was equally a favourite 
with the ſon as with the father, fell in with the prince's romantic humour, 
and againſt the king's will they travelled in diſguiſe to Spain, where 
a molt ſolemn farce of courtſhip was played; but the prince returned 
without his bride, and, had it not been for the royal partiality in his 
favour, the earl of Briſtol, who was then embaſſador in Spain, would 
probably have brought Buckingham to the block. 

James was all this while perpetually jarring with his parliament, whom 
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be could not perſuade to furniſh money equal to his demands; and at laſt 
be agreed to his ſon's marrying the princeſs Henrietta Maria, ſiſter to 
te Lewis XIII. and daughter to Henry the Great of France. James died before 
de completion of this match, and it is thought oÞ had he lived, he would 
; of Wave diſcarded Buckingham. His death happened in 1625, in the 59th year 
a ff his age, after a reign over England of 22 years. As to the progreſs of the 
aud learning under his reign, it has been already deſcribed. James 
— encouraged and employed that excellent painter, Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 


ps well as Inigo Jones, who reſtored the pure taſte of architecture in Eng- 
land, His was the golden reign for theological learning; and under 
Ape genius, though not much encouraged at court, arrived at its 
vertical point. 

Charles I. was unfortunate in his marriage with the princeſs Henrietta 
Maria. He ſeems to have been but a cold lover, and he quarrelled with 
pad ſent back her favourite attendants a few days after her arrival in Eng- 
Lad. On the other hand, ſhe had a high ſpirit, diſdained and diſliked 
Hery thing that was incompatible in government with her Italian and ar- 
ry education, and was a diſagreeable wife, notwithſtanding her huſ- 
band's ſubmiſſion and tenderneſs The ſpirit of the people Fad forced 
ae late king intoa breach with Spain, and Charles early gave ſuch indica» 


__ — — * . = . 
ts Ions of his partiality for Buckingham, and his own deſpotic temper, that 
1 - ie parliament was remiſs in furniſhing him with money for carrying on 


he war. In a ſhort time Buckingham perſuaded Charles to take the part 
dt the French Hugonots, in their quarrel with that crown, They were 
al ſupported, though Charles was fincere in ſerving them, that Rochelle 
reduced to extremity, by which the proteſtant intereſt received an 
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it irrecoverable blow in France. The blame of all the public miſcatr; 


and diſgraces was thrown by, the almoſt, unanimous voice both of the 
| parliament and people upon the favourite; but he ſheltered himſelf frm 
| their vengeance under the royal protection till he was murdered by qe 

Felton, a ſubaltern officer, as he was ready to embark for the relief 9 


| 
5 Rochelle, which ſoon after ſurrendered to cardinal Richlieu. 
"I The death of the duke of Buckingham, which happened in 1628, did 
b not deter Charles from his arbitrary proceedings, which the Engliſh patrigy 
5 in that enlightened age conſidered as ſo many acts of tyranny. He, with- 
605 cut authority of parliament, laid arbitrary impoſitions upon trade, which 


= were refuſed to be paid by many of the merchants and members of the 
1 houſe of commons. Some of them were impriſoned, and the judges were 
| checked for admitting them to bail. The houſe of commons reſented 
thoſe proceedings by drawing up a proteſt, and denying admittance to the 

entleman- uſher of the back rod, who came to adjourn them, till it wa 
ö Aniſhed This ſerved only ro widen the breach, and the king diflolyed 
| the parliament, after which he exhibited informations againſt nine of the 
id mod eminent members, among whom was the great Mr. Selden, They 
14 objected to the juriſdiction of the court, but their plea was over- ruled, and 
they were ſent to priſon during the king's pleaſure. 

Every thing now operated towards the deſtruction of Charles, The 
| commons — voted him no money even for the maintenance of his houl. 
| hold, and preſuming on what had been practiſed in reigns when the pri. 
1 ciples of liberty were imperfectly, or not at all underſtood, he levied 
money upon monopoles of ſalt, ſoap, and ſuch neceſſaries, and other 
obſolete claims, particularly for knighthood, His government becoming 
every day more and more unpopular, Burton, a divine, Prynne, a lane, 
and Boſtwick, a phyfictan, all of them men of mean parts, but delpe- 
T rately reiviute and fiery, founded the trumpet of ſedition, and their pw 
t niſhments were ſo ſevere that they encreaſed the unpopularity of the g 

vernment. Unfortunately for Charles, he put his conſcience into tht 
hands of Laud, archbithop of Canterbury, who was as great a bigot u 
himſelf, both in church and ſtate. Laud adviſed him to perſecute ts 
Puritans, and to introduce the religion of the church of England wa 
Scotland. The Scots upon this formed ſecret connections with the Ub 
contented Engliſh, and invaded England, where Charles was ſo ill-leries 
by his oficers and his army, that he was forced to agree to an inglori! 
peace with the Scots; but neither party being ſincere in obſerving de 
terms, and Charles diſcovering that tome of their great men had offered 
throw themſelves under the protection of the French king, he raue in. 
freſh army by virtue of his prerogative, All his preparations, hose 
were baffled by the Scots, who made themſelves maſters of Newcaiie as 
Durham, and being now openly befriended by the houſe of comme 
they obliged the king to comply with their demands. 
Charles did this with ſo bad a grace, though he took a journt'® 
Scotland for that purpoſe, that it did him no ſervice ; on the content 
encouraged the commons to riſe in their demands. He had made Wet 
worth carl of Strafford, a man of great abilities, preſident of the count 
the north, and lord lieutenant of Ireland; and he was generally bees 
to be the firſt miniſter of ſtate. Strafford had been at the head of the | 
poſition, and by changing his party he became ſo much the oben © lent 
public deteſtation, that they forced Charles in an illegal and * 
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manner to conſent to the cutting off his head; and Laud loſt his foon after 


y 
t in like manner. f . 
5 Charles, upon various occaſions, ſaw the neceſſity of moderation, and 
e ſought to recover the affections of his people, firſt by paſſing the petition 
t of right, and afterwards agreeing to other popular demands made by the 
commons. Theſe compliances did him no ſervice. A rebellion broke 
d out in Ireland, where the proteſtants were maſſacred by the papiſts, and 
is great pains were taken to perſuade the public that Charles ſecretly favoured 
* chem out of hatred to his Engliſh ſubjects. The biſhops were expelled the 
h houſe of peers, and the leaders of the Engliſh houſe of commons {till kept 
de up a correſpondence with the diſcontented Scots. Charles was ill enough 
re adviſed to go in perſon to the houſe of commons, and demanded that 
ed lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur 
de Haſelrig, and Mr, Stroud, ſhould be apprehended, but they previouſly 
as had made their eſcape. This act of Charles was reſented as high treaſon 
el againſt his people, and the commons rejected all the offers of ſatis faction 
ae he could make them. The city of London took the alarm, and the ac- 
ey | cuſed members into its protection. The train-bands were raiſed, and the 
0d mobs were ſo unruly, that Charles removed from Whitehall to Hampton- 
court, and from thence into Yorkſhire, where he raiſed an army to face 
he that which the parliament, or rather the houſe of commons, had raiſed in 
ul and about London, 
Us That the nation in general did not think their liberties in danger, or. 
ied that the king was a tyrant, appears from the alacrity and numbers with 
der which he was ſerved, and which was compoſed of three-fourths of the 
ing landed property of England. The parliament, however, took upon them- 
e ſelves the executive power, and were favoured by many of the trading 
pe- towns and corporations, but its great reſource lay in London. The king's 
pe- general was the earl of Lindſey, a brave, but not an enterprizing com- 
go mander, but he had great dependence on his nephews the princes Rupert 
the and Maurice, ſons to the eleQor palatine, by his ſiſter the princeſs Eli- 
* zabeth. In the beginning of the war the ſenſe of honour which prevailed 
b among the king's officers was too ſtrong for the principles on which the 
02 BE parliament forces fought, but a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm catching the latter, 
4. n became too powerful for honour. The earl of Eſſex was made general 


rie under the parliament, and the firſt battle was fought at Edge-hill in War- 
1963 wickſhire, in October 1642 ; but both parties claimed the victory, though 
de the advantage lay with Charles, for the parliament was ſo much diſtreſſed, 
an that they invited the Scots to come to their aſſiſtance; and they accordingly 
ed mvaced England anew, with about 20,000 horſe and foot. Charles at- 
eh Empted to remove the parliament to Oxford, where many members of both 
> and koutes met; but his enemies continued ſtill fitting at Weſtminſter, where 
005 Wey proſecuted their animoſities againtt the royaliſts with great fury. 

The independent party, which had ſcarcely before been thought of, began 
0 "> fo unmaſk themſelves and to figure at Weſlminſter. They equally 

Bred the preſbyterians, who till then had conducted the rebellion, as they 
A the ropaliſts; and ſuch was their management, under the direction of 
4 *amous Oliver Cromwell, that a plan was formed, for di/miffing the 
arls of Eſſex, and Manchefter, and the heads of the preſbyterians, from 


4s 


* 1 ſervice, and for introducing Fairfax, who was an excel- 
e but more manageable, though a preſbyterian, and ſome in- 
Wu pencent oficers, In the mean while, the war went on with unremitting 
1 on both fides. Two battles were fought at Newbury, in which the 
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advantage inclined to the king. He had likewiſe many other ſucceſſe, 


valour. 
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and having defeated Sir William Waller, he purſued the earl of Ee, 
who remained ſtill in command, into Cornwall, from whence he was obl;. 
ged to eſcape by ſea, but his infantry ſurrendered themſelves pfl. 

ers to the royaliſts, though his cavalry delivered themſelves by tan 


The firſt fatal blow the king's army received, was at Marſton-moex, 
where, through the imprudence of prince Rupert, the earl of Mancheſter 
defeated the royal army, of which 4,000 were killed, and 1,500 taken 
priſoners. This victory was owing chiefly to the courage and con- 
duct of Cromwell, and though it might have been retrieved by the ſuc- 
ceſſes of Charles in the weſt, yet his whole conduct was a firing o miſtake, 
till at laſt, his affairs became irretrievable. It is true, many treaties d 
peace, particularly one at Uxbridge, were ſet on foot during the war, and 
the heads of the preſbyterian party would have agreed to terms, that would 
have bounded the king's prerogative, They were outwitted, betrayed, 
and overruled, by the inde ndents, who were aſſiſted by the ſtiffneß 
and unamiable behaviour of Charles himſelf. In ſhort, the independeny 
at laſt ſucceeded, in perſuading the members at Weſtminſter, that Charly 
was not to be truſted, whatever. his conceſſions might be. From tht 
moment the affairs of the royaliſts ruſhed into ruin. Vir Thomas Fairſa, 
whoſe father, lord Fairfax, remained in the north, was at the head of the 
army, which was now new modelled, fo that Charles by piecemeal lo 
all his towns and forts, and was defeated by Fairfax and Cromwell, at the 
deciſive battle of Naſeby, owing partly as uſual to the miſconduſt a 
prince Rupert. This battle was followed by freſh misfortunes to Charls, 
=> retired to Oxford, the only place where he thought he could be 

e. 

The Scots were then beſieging Newark, and no good und 
ſubſiſted between them and the Engliſh parliamentarians, but the beſt 
molt loyal friends Charles had, thought it prudent to make their peace. l 
this melancholy ſituation of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſguiſe from Ox 
to the Scotch army before Newark, upon a promiſe of protection. Tit 
Scots, however, were ſo intimidated, by the reſolutions of the pulli 
ment at Weſtminſter, that they put the perſon of Charles into tw 
hands of the parliament's commiſſioners, not ſuſpecting the fatal cus. 
ſequences. 

he preſbyterians now ſaw, more than ever, the neceſũty of makin 
peace with the king, but they were no longer maſters, being forced # 
receive laws from the army, and the independents. The latter 1% 
avowed their intentions. They firſt by force took Charles out of the hand 
of the commiſſioners in June 1647, and then dreading that a treaty gn 
ſill take place with the king, they impriſoned 41 of the preſbytenn 
members, voted the houſe of | peers to be uſeleſs, and that of fe 
commons was reduced to 150 independents, and moſt of them officers 6 
the army. In the mean while Charles, who unhappily promiſed hum 
relief from thoſe diſſentions, was carried from priſon to priſon, and fon* 
times cajoled by the independents, with hopes of deliverance, but aun 
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narrowly watched. Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcames ? 
and he had been imprudent enough, after his effecting an eſcape, 27% a 
bimſelf into colonel Hammond's hands, the parliament's governor of fo. A 
iſle of Wight. A freſh negociation was begun and almoſt finiſhed, “ 5 A 
the independents, dreading the general diſpoſition of the fe l 
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once more ſeized upon the king's perſon, — him a priſoner to 

— * carried him before a mock court of juſtice, of their own ereQing, 

and after a ſham trial, his head was cut off, before his own palace at 

Whitehall, on the zoth of January, 1648-9, being the 49th yeur of his 
age, and the 24th of his reign, - 5 | 

Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and there is reaſon to 
believe, that affliction had — him ſo much wiſdom and moderation, 
mat had he been reſtored to his throne, he would have become a moſt 
excellent prince. This undoubtedly was the ſenſe of his people, at the 
time of his murder, as it was univerſally deteſted by all but the parricides, 
who brought him to the block, and were heated by enthuſiaſm. Many, 
in the courſe of the rebellion, who had been his great opponents in par- 
liament, became ſincere converts to his cauſe, in which they loſt their 
lives and fortunes, and never did any prince die more generally lamented, 
than he did, by his people. We cannot reflect upon the great loſs of 
lives, to the amount at leaſt of 100,000 ghting men, during the fix years 
of the civil war, without being inclined to think that England was more 

pulous then, than it is now. Though the hiſtory of that period has 

n minutely related, by writers of all parties, who had the very beſt op- 
portunities to know the true ſtate of the nation, yet we do not find that 
the loſs of men had any influence upon agriculture or commerce, or the 
exerciſe of the common arts of life, and proviſions rather ſunk than roſe 
in their value. The ſurviving children of Charles, were Charles and 
James, who were ſucceſſively kings of England, Henry, duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who died ſoon after his brother's reſtoration ; the princeſs Mary, 
married to the prince of Orange, and mother to William, prince of Orange, 
who was afterwards king of England, and the princeſs Henrietta Maria, 
who was married to the — of Orleans, and whoſe daughter was married 
to Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and king of Sardinia. 

They who brought Charles to the block, were men of different per- 
ſuaſions and principles, but many of them poſſeſſed moſt amazing abilities 
for government, They omitted no meaſure that could give a perpetual 
excluſion to kingly power in England, and it cannot denied, that 


after they erected themſelves into a commonwealth, they did prodigious 


things, for retrieving the glory of England by ſea. They were joined by 


| many of the preſbyterians, and both factions hated Cromwell and Ireton, 


though they were forced to employ them in the reduction of Ireland, and 
afterwards againſt the Scots, who had received Charles IL. as their _ 


y cutting down the timber upon the royal domains, they produced, 


as it were by magic, all at once, a fleet ſuperior to any that had 
ever been ſeen in Europe. Their general, Cromwell, invaded Scot- 
land, and though he was there reduced to great difficulties, he totally 
defeated the Scots, at the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter. The ſame 
commonwealth paſſed an act of navigation, and declaring war againſt: 
the Dutch, who were thought till then invincible at ſea, they effectually 
humbled thoſe republicans in repeated engagements. 

By this time Cromwell, who hated the republic, had the addreſs to 
himſelf declared commander in chief of the Engliſh army. Admiral Blake, 
and the other Engliſh admirals, carried the terror of the Engliſh name by 
ſea, to all quarters of the globe; and Cromwell having now but little employ- 
ment, began to be afraid that his ſer w ices would be forgotten, for which 
reaſon he went without any ceremony, with a file of muſqueteers, diſſolved 
the parliament, and opprobriouſly drove all the members out of their houſe, 


le det aunihilated the council of ſtate, with whom the executive power 
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was lodged, and transferred the adminiſtration of government to about 
47 140 perſons, whom he ſummoned to Whitehall on the 4th of July, 1653, 
rl The war with Holland, in which the Engliſh were again bidde, 
. {till continued. Seven bloody engagements by ſea, were fought in lite 
1664 more than the compaſs of one year, and in the laſt, which was deciſive in 
# favour of England, the Dutch loſt their brave admiral Van Tromp. Crom. 
| well all this while wanted to be declared king, but he perceived that he 
ot muſt encounter unſurmountable difficulties from Fleetwood, and his other 
x friends, if he ſhould perſiſt in his reſolution. He was, however, declare 
lord protector of the common-wealth of England, a title, under which he 
exerciſed all the power that had been formerly annext to the regal dignity, 

He next proceeded to new model the government, and various were the 

ſchemes that were propoſed, eſtabliſhed, and proved abortive, Those 

ſchemes, however, were temporary, and ſuited to each juncture, nor have 
we any high idea of Cromwell's political capacity, but in his management 
of the army, by which he did every thing. He was openly or lecretly 
thwarted by people of property all over England, and however dazzled 
hiſtorians have been with his amazing fortune and power, it appears, 
from the beſt evidences, that during the con inuance of his protectorate, 
he was perpetually diſtreſt for money, to keep the wheels of his govern- 
ment gang. 
His wants at laſt led him into the fatal error of taking part with France 
. againſt Spain, in hopes that the rich Spaniſh prizes would ſupply him with 
ready money. He lent the French court 6200 men, and Dunkirk being 
taken by their aſüſtance from the Spaniards, he took poſſeſſion of it, 

Finding that his uſurpation gave as much diſcontent to his own par, a 

t terror to the royaliſts, he had thoughts of renewiug the model of the con- 
{ ſtitution, and actually erected a houſe of Jorc.: out of his own creatures, 
| No king ever acted either in England, or Scotland, more deſpotically 
| than he did, yet no tyrant ever had fewer real friends, and even tnoſe few 
threatened to oppoſe h m., if he ſhould take upon him the title of king, 
Hiſtorians, in drawing a character of Cromwell, have been impoſed upon 
by his amazing ſucceſs, and dazzled by the luſtre of his fortune; but 
when we conlult Thurloe's, and other ſtate papers, the impoſition ins 
; great meaſure vaniſhes. After a moſt uncomfortable uſurpation of four 
years, eight months, and thirteen days, he died ſurrounded by enthukalt, 

on the 3dof September, 1658, in the Goth year of his age. 

It is not to be denied that England acquired much more reſpect from 
foreign powers, between the death of Charles I. and that of Cromwell, 
than the had been treated with ſince the death of Elizabeth. This was owing 
to the great men who formed the republic, which Cromwell aboliſhed, 
and who as it were inſtantaneouſly called forth the naval ſtrength of the 
kingdom. Neither they nor Cromwell had formed any fixed plan of legi- 
lation, and his ſafety was owing to the different ſentiments of governmet!, 
that prevailed among the heads of the republic. In the year 1656, 

. the charge of the public amounted to 1,300,0001., of which a million 
went to the ſupport of the navy and army, and the remainder to that e 
the civil government. In the ſame year, Cromwell aboliſhed all tenurs 
in capite, by Knight's ſervice, and foccage in chief, and likewiſe the 
courts of wards and liveries. Several other grievances that had been com- 
plained of, during the late reigns, were likewiſe removed. Next year de 
total charge, or public expence of England, amounted to 2,326,960" 
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The collections by aſſeſſments, exciſe, and cuſtoms paid into the Exche- 
yer, amounted to 2,362,0001. 4. 
Upon the whole it appears, that England, from the year 1648, to the 
1658, was improved equally in riches as in power. The legal 
intereſt of money was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. a ſure ſymptom. of 
encreaſing commerce. The navigation act, that palladium of the Eng- 
liſh trade, was planned and eſtabliſhed, though afterwards confirmed un- 
der Charles II. Monopolies of all kinds were aboliſhed, and liberty of 
conſcience to all ſects was granted, to the vaſt advantage of population and 
manufactures, which had ſuffered greatly by Laud's intolerant ſchemes 
having driven numbers of handicrafts to America, and foreign countries. 
To the above national meliorations, we may add the modeſty and fruga- 
lity, introduced among the common people, and the citizens in particu- 


| lar, by which they were enabled to encreaſe their capitals, It appears 


however that Cromwell, had he lived, and been firmly ſettled in the go- 
vernment, would have broken through the ſober maxims of the republi- 
cans; for, ſome time before his death, he affected great magnificence 
in his perſon, court, and attendants, We know of no art, or ſcience, 
that was patronized by the uſurper, and vet he had the good fortune to 
meet in the perſon of Cooper, an excellent miniature painter, and' his 
coins done by Simons, exceed in beauty and workmanſhip any of that 
age, He is likewiſe ſaid to have paid ſome regard to men of learning, 
and particularly to thoſe entruſted with the care of youth at the univer- 
ſities. 

The fate of Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father Oliver, as 
protector, ſufficiently proves the little forecaſt, which the latter had in 
matters of government, and his being almoſt totally unbefriended. 
Richard was placed in his dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him the 
tool of their own government, and he was ſoon after driven without the 
leaſt ſtruggle or oppoſition into contempt and obſcurity. It is in vain for 
hiſtorians of any party to aſcribe the reſtoration of Charles II. (who with 
his mother and brothers, during the uſurpation, had lived abroad on a very 
precarious ſubſiſtence) to the merits of any particular perſons, It was ef- 
tected by the general concurrence of the people, who found by experience, 
tat neither peace nor protection were to be gbtained, but by reſtoring the 
ancient conſtitution of monarchy. Cn Monk, a man of military 
avilities, but of no principles, excepting ſuch as ſerved his ambition or 
intereſt, had the ſagacity to obſerve this, and after temporizing in va- 
nous ſhapes, being at the head of the army, he made the principal figure 
in relioring Charles II. For this he was created duke of Albemarle, con- 
krmed in the command of the army, and loaded with honours and riches. 

Charles II. being reſtored in 1660, in the firſt year of his reign, ſeemed 
to be under no influence, but that of his people's happineſs. Upon his 
conürming the abolition of all the feudal tenures, he received from the 
par11ament a gift of the exciſe for life, and in this act, coffee and tea are 
brit mentioned. By his long reſidence, and that of his friends abroad, 
he imported -into England, the culture of many elegant vegetables, ſuch 
a that of aſparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, and ſeveral kinds of beans, 
r and ſallads. Under him, Jamaica, which had been conquered, but 
acgiected, by the Englith, during the late uſurpation, was improved and 
Mace a lugar colony, The Royal Society was inſtituted, and many po- 


Palar acts reſpecting trade and colonization were paſſed. In thort, 
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Charles knew, and cultivated the true intereſts of his kingdom, till ks 
was warped by pleaſure, and ſunk in indolence, failings that had the ſame 
conſequences as deſpotiſm itſelf. He took a paternal concern in the of. 
ferings of the citizens, when London was burnt down in 1666, and ity 
being rebuilt with greater luſtre and conveniences, is a proof of the en. 
creaſe of her trade; but there was no bound of Charles's love of 
ſure, which led him into the moſt extravagant expences. He has 
ſeverely, but perhaps unjuſtly eenſured, for F-lling Dunkick to the French 
king, to ſupply his neceſſities, after he had ſquandered the immenſe ſum 

ranted him by parliament. The price was about 250,0001. ſterling, 
15 this he is more defenſible, than he was with his ſecret connection 
with France. Theſe are ſuppoſed to have brought on à war with the 
Dutch, but their behaviour and ingratitude to England, merited the ſe. 
vereſt chaſtiſement. 

The firſt ſymptoms of his degeneracy as a king, appeared in his giving 
way to the popular clamour againſt the lord Clarendon, one of the 
wiſeſt and molt diſintereſted ſtateſmen, that ever England could boaſt of, 
and ſacrificing him to the ſycophants of his pleaſurable hours. The fr& 
Dutch war, which began in 1665, was carried on, with great reſolution 
and ſpirit, under the duke of York, but through Charles's miſapplice- 
tion of the public money, which had been granted for the war, the 
Dutch, while a treaty of peace was depending at Breda, found means to 
iofult the royal navy of England, by ſailing up the Medway, as ſar u 
Chatham, and deſtroying ſeveral capital ſhips of war. Soon after this : 

ce was concluded at Breda, between Great Britain and the State 
General, for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and Sweden 
having acceded to the treaty, it was called the triple alliance. 

If we look into the hiſtory of thoſe times, we ſhall find that the hun- 
bling the power of France, was the ruling paſſion of almoſt all the ret 
of Europe; but at the ſame time every fate at enmity with her, had 
particular views of its own, which defeated every plan of confederacy 
againſt the French 3 The ſituation of Charles, in this reſpect, wa 
delicate. The inſults and rivalſhip of the Dutch, were intolerable to the 
trading part of his people, but his parliament thought that all confde- 
rations ought to give way to the humiliation of the French king, 
Charles found ſuch oppoſition from his parliament, and ſuch difficulaa 
in raiſing money, that he was perſuaded by his French miſtreſs the duchel 
of Port{mouth, to throw himſelf into the arms of the French king, wi0 

romiſed to ſupply him with money, ſufficient to enable him to mt 
without a parhament. This has always been a capital charge agunk 
Charles II. and it had, I am apt to think, too great a weight with du 
parliament, whoſe conduct, in ſome particulars, is not to be vindicated, 

In 1571, Charles was fo ill adviſed, as to ſeize upon the money 
the bankers, which had been lent him at $1. per cent. and to ſhut P 
the Exchequer, This was an indefenfible ſtep, and Charles pretende. 
to juſtify it by the neceſſity of his affairs, being then on the eve of a a 
war with Holland. This was declared in 1672, and had almoſt [wy 
fatal to that republic. In this war the Engliſh fleet, and army, 4 ed it 
conjunction with thoſe of France. The duke of York commanded 
Engliſh fleet, and diſplayed great gallantry in that tation. The d 
of Monmouth, the eldeſt and favourite natural ſon of Charles, comma 
6000 Engliſh forces, who joined the French in the Low Counties, 


all Holland muſt have fallen into the hands of the French, had it is 
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deen for the vanity of their monarch, Lewis XIV. who was in a h 
to enjoy his triumph in his capital, and ſome very unforeſeen cir- 
ances. 

WT confidence was now loſt between Charles and his parliament, not- 
withſtanding the glory which the Engliſh fleet obtained by ſea againſt the 
Dutch. The popular clamour at obli Charles to give peace to 
that republic, in conſideration of 200,000 J. which was paid him; but 
in ſome things Charles acted very i ar" He complained of the 
freedom taken with kis 2 in coffee - houſes, and ordered them 
to be ſhut up, but in a few days after to be opened. His parliament ad- 
dreſſed him, but in vain, to make war with France, in the year 1677, 
for he was entirely devoted to that crown, and regularly received its 
money as a penſioner. It is not however to be denied, that the trade of 
England was now incredibly increaſed, and Charles entered into many 
vigorous meaſures for its protection and ſupport. 

This gave him no merit in the eyes of his parliament, which grew 

day more and more furious, and untractable, againſt the French 

and the Papiſts ; at the head of whom was the _ eldeſt brother, and 
preſumptive heir of the crown, the duke of York. Charles, notwith- 
landing the oppoſition he met with in parliament, knew that he had the 
afections of his people, but was too indolent to take advantage of that 
circumſtance. He dreaded the proſpe& of a civil war, and offered any 
conceſſions to avoid it. The conduct of his parliament on this occaſion 
is indefenſible. Many of the members were bent upon ſuch a revolu- 
tion as afterwards took place, and were ſecretly determined, that the 
duke of York never ſhould reign. In 1678, the famous Titus Oates, 
and ſome other miſcreants, forged a plot, charging the papiſts with a 
deſign to murder the king, and to introduce popery by means of Jeſuits 
in England, and from St. Omer's. Though nothing could be more 
ndiculous, and more ſelf- contradictory, than the whole of this forgery, 
yet it was ſupported by even a frantic zeal, on the part of the par- 
liament, The aged and innocent lord Stafford, Coleman, ſecretary to 
the duke of York, with many Jeſuits, and other papiſts, were public! 
executed on perjured evidences. The queen herſelf eſcaped with dif- 
heulty : The duke of York was obliged to retire into foreign parts, 
and Charles, though convinced that the whole was an infamous im- 
poſture, yielded to the torrent. At laſt it ſpent its force. The earl of 
Shafteſbury, who was at the head of the oppoſition, puſhed on the total 
excluſion of the duke of York from the throne, - He was ſeconded by 
the ill adviſed duke of Monmouth, and the bill, after paſſing the com- 
mons, miſcarried in the houſe of peers. All England was again in a 
flame, but the king, by a well-timed adjournment of the parliament to 
1 recovered che affections of his people to an almoſt incredible 
egree. 5 

„The duke of Vork, and his party, made a ſcandalous uſe of their 
Udory. They trumped up on their ſide a plot of the proteſtants for 
killing or ſeizing the king, and altering the government. This plot was 
a5 falſe as that which had been forged againſt the papiſts. The excellent 
lord Ruſſel, who had been remarkable in his oppoſition to the popiſh ſuc- 
cellion, Algernon Sidney, and ſeveral diſtinguiſhed proteſtants, were 
tried, condemned and ſuffered death, and the , ſet his foot upon the 
zeck of oppoſition, Even the city of London was intimidated _ the 
meaſures 


- 


meaſures df the court, as were almoſt all the corporations in the king. 
dom. The duke of Monmouth, and the earl of Shafteſbury, ven 
obliged to fly, and the duke of York returned in triumph to Whitehall 
It was thought, however, that Charles intended to have recalled the duke 
of Monmouth, and to have executed ſome meaſures for the future quiet 
of his reign, when he died in February, 1684-5, in the 55th year of hy 
age, and 25th of his reign. He had married Catharine, infanta d 
Portugal, by whom he received a large fortune in ready money, befgde, 
the-town and fortreſs of Tangier in Africa, but he left behind him 1 
lawful iſſue. The deſcendents of his natural ſons and daughters, ax 
now among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Britiſh nobility. 

In recounting the principal events of this reign, I have been ſufficient 
ly explicit as to the principles, both of the king and the oppoſition v 
his government. The heads of the latter were preſbyterians, and hal 
been greatly inſtrumental in the civil war againſt the late king, and the 
uſurpations that followed. They had been raiſed and preferred by 
Charles, in hopes of their being uſeful in bringing their party into hi 
meaſures, and he would probably have ſucceeded, had not the remain 
of the old royaliſts, and the diſſipated part of the court, fallen in vit 
the king's foible for pleaſure. The preſbyterians, however, availed 
themſelves of their credit, in the early part of his reign, when the fer. 
vour of loyalty was abated, to bring into parliament ſuch a number of 
their friends, as rendered the reign of Charles very uneaſy, and it ws 
owing, perhaps, to them, that civil liberty, and proteſtantiſm, now exif 
in the Engliſh government. On the other hand, they ſeemed to har 
carried their jealouſy of a popiſh ſucceſſor too far, and the people 
without doors, certainly thought that the parliament ought to have ben 
ſatisked with the legal reſtraints and diſabilities, which Charles offret 
to impoſe upon his ſucceſſor. This gave ſuch a turn to the affe&tion 
of the people, as left Charles, and his brother, at the time of hu 
death, maſters of the laws and liberties of England. 

The reign of Charles has been celebrated for wit and galantry, bit 
both were coarſe and indelicate. 'The court was the nurſery of vice, and 
the ſtages exhibited ſcenes of impurity. Some readers, however, wer 
found, who could admire Milton, as well as Dryden, and never perhaps 
were the pulpits of England fo well ſupplied with preachers, as in til 
reign. Our language was harmonized, refined, and rendered natui, 
witneſs the ſtile of their ſermons ; and the days of Charles may be calle 
the Auguſtan age of mathematics, and natural philoſophy. Chari 
loved, patronized, and underſtood the arts, more than he encourage 
or rewarded them, eſpecially thoſe of Engliſh growth, but this neled 
proceeded not from narrow-mindedneſs but indolence, and want ef * 
flection. If the memory of Charles II. has been traduced for being de 
firit Englith prince, who formed a body of ſtanding forces as guards ® 
Ins perſon, it ought to be remembered, at the ſame time, that he cams 
the art of ſhip- building to the higheſt perfection; and that the royal t 
vy of England, at this day, owes its fineſt improvements to his, and l 


brother's complete knowlege of naval affairs and architecture. 


All the oppoſition which, during the late reign, had ſhaken the thron% 
ſeems to have vaniſhed, at the acceſſion of James II. The popular a. 
tection towards him was encreaſed by the early declaration he made i 
tavour of the church of England, which, during the late reign, By 
1ormally pronounced all reuſtance to the reigning king to be und 
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proved fatal to James, and almoſt ruĩned proteſtantiſm. 
d people ſupported him, in cruſhing an ill-formed and in- 
deed wicked rebellion of the duke of Monmouth, who Seo to be 
the lawful fon of Charles II. and, as ſuch, had aſſumed the title of king. 
That duke's head being cut off, James deſperately reſolved to try how far 
the church of England would agree with her doctrine of non-reſiſtance. 
The experiment failed him. He made che moſt provoking ſteps to ren- 
der popery the eſtabliſhed religion of his dominions. He pretended to a 
power of diſpenſing with the known laws ; he inſtituted an illegal ec- 
clegatical court, he openly received and admitted into his privy-council, 
the p pe's em/faries, and gave them more reſpect than was due to the 
miniſters of a ſovereign prince. 1 he encroachments he made upon both 
the civil and religious liberties of his people, are almoſt beyond deſerip- 
tion, and were diſapproved of by the pope himſelf, and all ſober Ro- 
man catholics. His ſending to priſon, and proſecuting for a libel, 
ſeven biſhops, for preſenting a petition againſt reading his declaration, 
and their acquittal upon a legal trial, alarmed his belt proteſtant 
friends. | | 
ln this extremity, many great men in England and Scotland, though 
they wiſhed well to James, applied for relief to William, prince of 
Orange, in Holland, a prince of great abilities, and the inveterate enemy 
of Lewis XIV. who then threatened Europe with chains. The prince of 
Orange was the nephew and ſon-in-law of James, havin married the 
princeſs Mary, that king's eldeſt daughter, and he embarked with a fleet 
of 500 fail for England, on pretence of reſtoring church and ſtate to 
their due rights, Upon his arrival in England, he was joined not only 
by the Whigs, but many whom James had conſidered as his belt friends; 
and even his daughter the princeſs Anne, and her huſband, George, 
prince of Denmark, left him and joined the prince of Orange, who ſoon 
diſcovered that he expected the crown. James might ſtill have reigned, 
but he was ſurrounded with French emiſſaries, and ignorant Jeſuits, who 
wiſhed him not to reign rather than not reſtore popery. They ſecretly 
erſuaded him to ſend his queen and fon, the late pretender, then but 
fix months old, to France, and to follow them in perſon, which he did; 
an! thus in 1688, ended his reign in England, which event in Englich 
hiltory is termed the revolution. | 
Tais ſhort reign affords little matter for the national progreſs in its 
true intereſts, James is allowed, on all hands, to have underſtood them, 
and that had it not been for his bigotry, he would have been a moſt ex- 
cellent king of England. The writings of the Engliſh divines againſt 
Pop*ry, in this reign, are eſteemed to be the moit malterly pieces of 
Concroverty that ever were publiſhed on that ſubject. 
Had it not b-en for the baleful influence of the Jeſuits over James, 
tae prince of Orange might have found his views upon the crown fru- 
krated, The contact of Ja ues gave him advantages, he could not have 
hoped for. Pe were in the prince's ſecret, and when a convention of 
the flat Was called, it was plain that had not James abdicated his 
one, it would not have been filled by the prince and princeſs of 
Or-age. Even that was not done without long- debates, It is well 
known that ing William's chief object was to humble the power of 
Fr2nce, ani his reign was ſpent in an almoſt uninterrupted courſe of 
Permnues with that power, which were ſupported by England, at an ex- 
Pence ne had never known before. The nation had grown cautious, 
trough 
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which was hourly encreaſed by the _ predi ection for the Dutch, hout 
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through the experience of the two laſt reigns, and he his conſent 
to — of rights, which contained all —— could claim, for the 
preſervation of their liberties. The two laſt kings had made a 
uſe of the whole national revenue, which was put into their hands, an 
which was found to be ſufficient to raiſe and maintain a ſtandin 
The revenue was therefore divided, part was allotted for the current nz. 
tional ſervice of the year, and was to be accounted for to parliamen, 
and part, which is ſtill called the civil liſt money, was given to the king, 
for the ſupport of his houſe and dignity. 
It was the juſt ſenſe the people Had of their civil and religious right 
alone, that could provoke the people of England to agree to the late re. 
volution, for they never in other reſpects had been at fo high a pitch of 
wealth and proſperity, as in the year 1688, 'The tonage of their mer. 
chant ſhips, as appears from Dr. — was, that year, near double 
to what it had been in 1666; and the tonage of the royal navy, which 
in 1660, was only 62, 594 tons, was in 1688 encreaſed to 101,032 tons 
The encreaſe of the cuſtoms, and the annual rental of England, wy 
in the ſame proportion. It was therefore no wonder, if a ſtrong party, 
both in the parliament and nation, was formed againſt the government, 


The war with France, which, on the king's part, was far from being 
ſucceſsful, required an enormous expence, and the Iriſh continued in 

neral, faithful to king James. Many Engliſh who wiſhed well to the 

tuart family, dreaded their being reſtored by conqueſt, and the pu- 
Hament enabled the king to reduce Ireland, and to gain the battle of the 
Boyn againſt James, who there loſt all the military honour he had acquire 
before. The marine of France, however, proved ſuperior to that of Eng- 
land, in the beginning of the war; but in the year 1692, that of tiona 
France received an irrecoverable blow in the defeat at La Hogue, vid 
the French feel to this day. 

Invaſions were threatened, and conſpiracies diſcovered every dy 
againſt the government, and the ſupply of the continental war forced 
the parliament to open new reſources 2 money. A land- tax was impoſed, 
and every ſubject's lands were taxed, according to their valuation 


2 in by the ſeveral counties. Thoſe who were the moſt loyal were 


e heavieſt taxed, and this prepoſterous burthen ſtill continues; but te \n 
teſt and boldeſt operation in finances, that ever took place, wu her 
eſtabliſhed in this reign, which was carrying on the war by borrowny 1 
money upon parliamentary ſecurities, which form what are now called ape 
the public funds. The chief projector of this ſcheme, is ſaid to ht WWR®® © 
been Charles Montague, afterwards lord Halifax. His chief argume its 
for ſuch a project was, that it would oblige the moneyed part of the *. neo 
tion to befriend the revolution intereſt, becauſe after lending their mon * * 
they could have no hopes of being repaid, but by ſupporting that ian ky 
reſt, and that the weight of taxes would oblige the commercial peo 3 
to be more induſtrious. How well thoſe views have been anſwered, » ray 
_ to obſerve, as I have already mentioned the preſent ſtate of pub ar, 
ic credit. ; oe 
William, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſervice he had done to the nat Cha 
and the public benefits which took place under his auſpices, particular the 
in the eſtabliſhment of the bank of England, and the recoining ® OT 
filver money, met with ſo many mortifications from his parliament, © njou, 


he actually reſolved upon an abdication, and had drawn up à * 
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urpoſe, which he was prevailed upon to ſuppreſs. He long bore the 
r with in hopes of being ſupported in his war with France, 
but at laſt, in 1697, he was forced to conclude the peace of Ryſwick 
with the French ng. who acknowledged his title to the crown of Eng- 
land. By this time William had loſt his queen, but the government was. 
continued in his perſon, After peace was reſtored, the commons obliged 
kim to diſband his army, all but an inconſiderable number, and to diſ- 
miſs his favourite Dutch guards. Towards the end of his reign his 
fears of ſeeing the whole Spaniſh monarchy in poſſeſſion of France at the 
death of the catholic king Charles II. which was every day expected, 
led him into a very impolitic meaſure, which was the Partition 
with France, by which that monarchy was to be divided between the 
houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, This treaty was highly reſented by the 
arliament, and ſome of his miniſtry were impeached for adviſing it. 
: is thought that William ſaw his error when 1t was too late. His mini- 
ſters were acquitted from their impeachment, and the death of king 
James diſcovered the inſincerity of the French court, which immediately 
proclaimed his ſon king of Great Britain. 8 5 
This perfidy rendered William again popular in England. The two 
houſes paſſed the bill of abjuration, and an addreſs for a war with France. 
The laſt and moſt glorious act of William's reign was his paſſing the bill 
for ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown in the houſe of Hanover, on the 
twelfth of June 1701. His death was haſtened by a fall he had from 
this horſe, ſoon after he had renewed the grand alliance againſt France, on 


his reign in England. This prince was not made by nature for popu- 
Iarity. His manners were cold and forbidding. His notions of na- 
tional government inclined towards deſpotiſm; and it was obſerved that 
Though he owed his royalty to the whigs, yet he favoured the tories, 
ps often as he could do it with ſafety, The reſcue and preſervation of the 


eign, for England under him ſuffered ſeverely both by ſea and land, 
nd the public debt, at the time of his death, amounted to the then un- 
deard of ſum of 14,000,0001. I have nothing to add after this, as to the 
general ſtate of England in the beginning of the 18th century. 

Anne, princeſs of Denmark, being the next proteſtant heir to her fa- 
her James IT. ſucceeded king William in the throne. As ſhe had been 


lis meaſures, but the behaviour of the French in acknowledging the 
tle of her brother, who has ſince been well known by the name of the 
Pretender, left her no choice, and ſhe reſolved to full all William's en- 
<gements with his allies, and to employ the earl of Marlborough, who 
la been impriſoned in the late reign on a ſuſpicion of Jacobitiſm, 
nd whoſe wife was her favourite, as her general, She could not have 
n24e a better choice of a general and a ſtateſman, for that earl excelled 
n both. No ſooner was Je placed at the head of the Engliſh army 
broad, than his genius and activity gave a new turn to the war, and he 
_ as much the favourite of the Dutch as his wife was of the 
Charles II. of Spain, in conſequence of the intrigues of France, and 
d the ſame time reſenting the Partition treaty, in Which his conſent 
zeugt been asked, left his whole dominions by will to Philip, duke of 


the eighth of March, 1702, the 52d year of his age, and the 14th of 


proteltant religion and public liberty were the chief glories of William's 


J treated by the late king, It was thought ſhe would have deviated from 


ou, grandiva of Lewis XIV. and Philip was unmediately pro- 
X claimed 
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 claimed.king of Spain, which laid the foundation of the family alliance, 


that ſtill ſubſiſts, between France and that nation. .Philip's ſucceſfon 


was however diſputed by the ſecond ſon of the emperor of Germany 


who took upon himſelf the title of Charles III. and his cauſe was favoured 
by the empire, Englind, Holland, and other powers who joined in a con. 
federacy againſt the houſe of Bourbon, now become more dangerous than 
ever by the acquiſition of the whole Spaniſh dominions, 

The capital meaſure of continuing the war againſt , France beine 
fixed, the queen found no great difficulty in forming her miniſtry, wks 
were for the moſt part tories, and the ear] of Godolphin, who (though 
afterwards a leading whig) was thought all his life to have a predilection 
for the late king James and his queen, was placed at the head of the tres. 
fury. His fon had married the earl of Marlborough's eldeſt daughter 
ol the earl could truſt no other with that important department. 

I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention the glorious victories ob. 
tained by the earl, who was ſoon made duke of Marlborough. Theſe 
of Blenheim and Ramilies gave the firſt effectual checks to the French 

wer. By that of Blenheim, the empire of Germany was faved from 
immediate deſtruction. Though prince Eugene was that day joined in 
command with the duke, yet the glory of the day was confeſledly owing 
to the latter. 'The French ders Tallard was taken priſoner, and fer: 
to England; and 20,000 French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, et 
drowned in the Danube, beſides about 13,000 who were taken, and a pro- 
portionable number of cannon, artillery, and trophies of war. About the 
ſame time, the Engliſh admiral, Sir George Rook, reduced Gibraltar, 
which ſtill remains in our poſſeſſion. The Lattle of Ramilies was fought 
and gained under the duke of Marlborough alone. The loſs of the ene. 
my there has been variouſly reported; it is generally ſuppoſed to have 
been 8000 killed or wounded, and 6000 taken priſoners ; bat the conſe 
quences ſhewed its importance. 

After the battle of Ramilies, the ſtates of Flanders aſſembled 2 
Ghent, and recognized Charles for their ſovereign, while the confede- 
rates took IA of Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, 
Bruges and Antwerp; and ſeveral other conſiderable places in Flanders 
and Brabaut, and acknowledged the title of king Charles. The nen 
great battle gained over the French was at Oudenarde, where they lo! 
3000 on the held, and about 7000 were taken priſoners ; and the yer 
after, September 11, 1709, the allies forced the French lines at Mal. 
e near Mons, with the loſs of about 20,000 men. Thus far | 

ave recounted the flattering ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, but they were 2. 
tended with many potions of bitter alloy, 

The queen had ſent a very fine army to aſſiſt Charles III. in Spain, 
under the command of lord Galway; but in 1707, after he had been 
joined by the Portugueſe, the Engliſh were defeated in the plains of 4. 
manza, Chiefly through the cowardice of their allies. Though ſome ac- 
vantages were obtained at ſea, yet that war in general was carried on w 
the detriment if not the diſgrace of England. Prince George of Der- 
mark, huſband to the queen, was then lord high admiral, but he had 
truſted the affairs of that board to underlings, who were either corrupted 
or ignorant, and complaints coming from every quarter, with regard w 
that department, the houſe of commons were put in very bad humour, 
nor did things ſeem to be much better managed after the prince's dea. 
The immenſe ſums railced tor the current tervice of the year being - 
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verely felt, and but indifferently accounted for, it appeared that Eng- 
lund had borne the chief burden of the war; that neither the Auſtrians, 
Germans, nor Dutch, had furniſhed their ſtipulated quotas, and that 
they truſted to the Engliſh parliament for — them good. A noble 
delign, which had been planned at the court, and was to have been exe- 
cuted by the aſſiſtance of the fleet of England, for taking Toulon, at a 
vaſt expence, miſcarried through the ſelaſhneſs of the court of Vienna, 
whoſe chief obje& of attention was their own war in Naples. At the 
ſame time England felt ſeverely the ſcarcity of hands in carrying on her 
trade and manufactures, and the French king, the haughty Lewis XIV. 
now profeſſed his readineſs to agree to almoſt any terms the Engliſh 
ſhould preſeribe. 

Theſe and many other internal diſputes -about the prerogative, the 
ſacceſſion, religion, and other public matters, had created great ferments 
in the nation and parliament. The queen ſtuck cloſe to the duke of 
Marlborough and his friends, who finding that the tories inclined to 
treat with France, put themſelves at the head of the whigs, who were 
for continuing the war, from which the duke and his — received 
immenſe emoluments. The failures of the Germans and Dutch could 
not however be longer diſſembled, and the perſonal intereſt of the duch- 
eſs of Marlborough with the queen began to be ſhaken by her own in- 
ſolence. 

The whigs at laſt were forced to give way to a treaty, and the conferen- 
ces were held at Gertruydenburg. They were managed on the part of 
England by the duke of Marlborough and the lord 'Townſhend, and by 
the marquis de Torcy for the French. It ſoon appeared that the Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries were not in earneſt, and that the Dutch were entirely 
guided by the duke of Marlborough. The French king was gradually 
brought to comply with all the demands of the allies, excepting that of 
employing his own troops againſt the duke of Anjou, in Spain, where 
the fortune of war continued ſtill doubtful. All his offers were rejected 
by the duke and his aſſociate, and the war was continued, 

The unreaſonable haughtineſs of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Ger- 
truycenburg ſaved France, and affairs from that day took a turn in their 
favour. Means were found to convince the queen, who was not deſtitute 
of ſenſe, and faithfully attached to the church of England, that the war 
in the end, if continued, muſt prove ruinous to her and her people, and 
that the whigs were no friends to the national religion. The general cry 
ot the people was that the church was in danger, which, though ground- 
leſs, had great effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthleſs preacher, 
had eſpouſed this clamour in one of his ſermons, with the ridiculous, 
impracticable doctrines of paſhve obedience and non- reſiſtance. It was, 
a 1t were, agreed by both parties to try their ſtrength in this man's 
cate, He was impeached by the commons, and found guilty by the 
lords, who ventured to paſs upon him only a very {mall cenſure. After 
ts trial the queen's affections were entirely alienated from the duchefs 
of Marlborough, and the whig adminiſtration. Her friends loſt their 
Places, which were ſupplied by tories, and even the command of the 
«my was taken from the duke of Marlborough, and given to the duke of 
Ormond, who produced orders for a ceſſation of arms; but they were diſ- 
#garced by the queen's allies in the Britiſh pay. 

Conferences were opened for a peace at Utrecht, to which the queen 
aud tae French king ſent plenipotentiarics, and the allies being deteated 
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at Denain, they grew ſenſible that they were no match for the French, noy 
that they were abandoned by the Engliſh. In ſhort, the terms were 
agreed upon between France and England. The reader needs not he in- 
formed of the particular ceſſions made by the French, eſpecially that of 
Dunkirk ; but after all, the peace would have been indefenſible had ir 
not been for the death of the emperor Joſeph, by which his brother 
Charles III, for whom the war was chiefly undertaken, became empe. 
ror of Germany, as well as king of Spain, and the bad faith of ths 
Engliſh allies, in not fulfilling their engagements, and throwing upon 
the Britiſh parliament almoſt the whole weight of the war, not to men- 
tion the exhauited ſtate of the kingdom. Mr. Harley, who was created 
earl of Oxford, and lord high treaſurer of England, was then conſidered 
as the queen's frit miniſter, but the negociations for the peace wert 
through the hands of Mr. Harley and lord Bolingbroke, one of the 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate. The miniſtry endeavoured to ſtifle the com. 
plaints of the whigs, and the remonſtrances of prince Eugene, who u. 
rived in England on the part of the allies, by falling upon the contree- 
tors, foragers, and other agents of the fleet and army, whom they accu{ 
of corrupt practices. | 
The queen was at this time in a critical ſituation. The whigs, with. 
out attempting to anſwer the arguments of the tories for peace, con- 
demned it as thameful. The majority of the houſe of lords was of that 
party, but that of the houſe of commons were tories. The queen wa 
afraid that the peers would reject the peace, and by an unprecedented exer- 
ciſe of her prerogative ſhe created twelve peers at one time, which ſecured 
the approbation of the parliament for the peace. Such was the ſiate of 
affairs at this critical period; and I am apt to think from their complex. 
jon that the queen had by ſome ſecret influence, which never has wt 
been dilcovered, and was even concealed from her miniſters, inclined 9 
call her brother to the ſucceſſion. The reit of the queen's life was ren- 
dered uneaſy by the jarring of parties. The whigs demanded a wnt for 
the electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to Exg- 
land, and ſhe was obliged to diſmiſs her lord treaſurer, when the fell u. 
to a lethargic diſorder, which carried her off on the firſt of Auguſt 1714 
in the hftieth year of her age, and the thirteenth of her reign “. Ih 
nothing to add to what I have already ſaid of her character, but that 
though ſhe was a favourite with neither party in her parliament till v 
wards the end of her reign, when the tories affected to idolize her, wt 
her people dignified her with the name of the Good queen Anne. Not- 
withitanding all I have ſaid of the exhauſted ſtate of England before it: 
peace of Cirecht was concluded, yet the public credit was little or re- 
thing affected by her death, though the national debt then amounted v 
about fifty millions, fo firm was the dependence of the people upon * 
ſecurity of parliament. | 
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® And with her ended the line of the Sten arts, which frem the ace ſſion of James 1. 2228 
1603, had ſwayed the ſceptte of Lagland 111 yers, and that of Scotland 343 e, 
the acceihon of Revert II. anno 1371. James, the late pretender, fon of james II. =2 
brother to queen Anne, upon his father's deceeic, anno 170, was prockimed Kits © 
Lagland, by Lewis XI . at St. Germains, and treated as fuch bythe courts. of Rems 


Frence, Spin and urin. He reficed at Rome, where he kept up the appearance © * 
court, and continued nrm in tre Ren n faith till Bis death, which happened a jew © 
nee. He lefr two fons, vis. Charles Fdward, who was defeated at Cullocen, in 1745 =* 


upon bis father's denth, repaired ta Rome, where be is laid to ref de as 2 prove cr 
man. Hear, his frond fon, en'oys a diguifed place is the church cf Rene, i= 7 
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Anne had not ſtrength of mind, by herſelf, to carry any important re- 


ſolve into execution; and ſhe left public meaſures in ſo indecitive a ſtate, 
that upon her death the ſucceſſion took place in terms of the act of ſet. 
tlement, and George I. elector of Hanover, was proclaimed king of 
Great Britain, his mother, who would have been next in ſucceſſion, 
having died but a few days before. He came over to England with firon 
prepoſſeſſions againſt the tory miniſtry, moſt of whom he diſplaced ; but 
this did not make any great alteration to his prejudice in England; while 
the Scots were driven into rebellion in 1715, which was happily ſup- 
preſſed in the beginning of the next year. Some deluded noblemen and 
gentlemen in the north of England joined a party of the Scotch rebels, 
but they were ſurrounded at Preſton, where they delivered up their arms, 
and their leaders were ſent priſoners to London, where ſome of them ſuf- 
ſered. The tories and Jacobites, however, raiſed mobs and commotions 
at London, Oxford, and other parts of England, but they were ſoon ſup- 
preſſed by making their ringleaders examples of juſtice. Lord Oxford 
was impriſoned for three years, but the capital proſecution of him by 
the whigs for the hand he had in the peace of Utrecht, was ſecretly diſ- 
approved of by the king, and dropped. 

After all, the nation was in ſuch a diſpoſition that the miniſtry durſt 
not venture to call a new parliament, and the members of that 
which was fitting voted a continuance of their duration from three to 
ſeven years, which 1s thought to have been the greateſt ſtretch of par- 
hamentary power ever known. Several other extraordinary meaſures 
took place about the ſame time. Mr, Shippen, an excellent ſpeaker, and 
member of parhament, was ſent to the Tower for ſaying that the king's 
ſpeech was calculated tor the meridian of Hanover rather than of Lon- 
don; and one Matthews, a young journeyman printer, was hanged for 
compoſing a filly pamphlet, that in later times would not have been 
thought worthy of animadverſion. The truth is, the whig miniſtry were 
exceſively jealous of every thing that ſeemed to affect tlleir maſter's title, 
and George I. though a ſagacious moderate prince, undoubtedly render- 
ed England too ſubſervient to his continental connections, which were 
various and complicated. He quarrelled with the czar of Muſcovy about 
their German concerns, and had not Charles XII. king of Sweden been 
killed fo critically as he was, Great Britain probably would have been 
invaced by thoſe northern conquerors, great preparations being made 
tor that purpoſe. 

Ia 1718 he quarrelled with Spain on account of the quadruple al- 
Hence, that had been formed by Great Britain, France, Germany, and 


the Rates general; and his admiral, Sir George Byng, by his orders, 


deſtroxved the Spaniſh fleet near Syracuſe. A trifling war with Spain 
Sea commenced, but it was ſoon ended by the Speniards delivering up 
emperor, 

A national puniſhment different from plague, peſtilence and famine, 
overtook England in the year 1720, by the ſudden rife of the South- 
Sea Stock, one of the trading companies. This company was but of 
inte erection, and was owing to a ſcheme of carrying on an exciunve 
race, and making a ſettlement in the South-Seas, which had been 
Torre n 1711. In 1720 the company obtained an att to encreaſe 

apital ſtock by redeeming the public debts ; and was then inveſted 

ige amento of negroes, which had been ſtipulated between Great 
tan azad Spain, Ia ſhort, it became ſo farounte a company, that by 
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the twentieth of June this year, their ſtock roſe to 890 per cent. and 
afterwards to 1000; but before the end of September it fell to 150, by 
which thouſands were involved in ruin. Though this might be owing 
to the inconſiderate avarice of the ſubſcribers, yet the public imagine 
that the miniſtry had contributed to the calamity ; and ſome of the di. 
rectors inſinuated as if the miniſters and their friends had been the 
chief gainers. The latter, however, had the addreſs to eſcape without 
cenſure, but the parliament paſſed a bill which confiſcated the eſtates 
of the directors, with an allowance for their maintenance; a poor repa- 
ration for the public injuries. 

The Jacobites thought to avail themſelves of the national diſcontent of 
the South-Sea ſcheme, and England's connections with the continent, 
which every day encreaſed. On this, one Layer, a lawyer, was tried and 
executed 1br high-treaſon. Several perſons of great quality and diſtinction 


were apprehended on ſuſpicion, but the ſtorm fell chiefly on Francis. 


Atterbury, lord biſhop of Rocheſter, who was deprived of his ſee and 
ſeat in parliament, and baniſhed for life. This muſt have been at bet 
an idle plot, and the reality of it has never been diſcovered, ſo that 
the juſtice of the biſhop's cenſure has been queſtioned. After the fer. 
ment of this plot had ſubſided, the miniſtry, who were all in the inte. 
reſt of Hanover, ventured upon ſeveral bold meaſures, in ſome of which 
the national intereſt if not honour was evidently ſacrificed to that elec. 
torate, The crown of Great Britain was engaged in every continental 
diſpute, however remote it was from her intereſt; and the difference 
ſtill ſubſiſting between the courts of Madrid and Vienna, it was agreed 
that it ſhould be determined by a congreſs to be held at Cambray, un- 
der the auſpices of France. This congreſs proved abortive, and Eng- 
land was involved in freſh difficulties on account of Hanover. So fluc- 
tuating was the ſtate of Europe at this time, that in September 1725, 
a freſh treaty was concluded at Hanover between the kings of Great- 
Britain, France, and Pruſſia, to counterbalance an alliance that had been 
formed between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. A ſquadron was 
ſent to the Baltic, another to the Mediterranean, and a third, under ad- 
miral Hofier, to the Weſt Indies to watch the Spaniſh plate fleets. This 
laſt was a fatal as well as an inglorious expedition. 'The admiral and 
moſt of his men periſhed by epidemical diſeaſes, and the hulks of his 
ſhips rotted ſo as to render them unfit for ſervice. The management 
of the Spaniards was little better. They loſt near 10,000 men in the 
ſiege of Gibraltar, which they were obliged to raiſe. Ihe king in bis 
eee to the parliament, publicly accuſed the emperor of a deſign to place 
the pretender upon the throne of Great Britain, but this was ſtrenuoully 
denied by baron Palmer, the imperial reſident at London, who was there- 
fore ordered to leave the kingdom. 

A quarrel with the emperor was the moſt dangerous to Hanover of any 
that could happen; but though an oppontion in the houſe of commons 
was formed by Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney, the parliament 
continued to be more and more laviſh in granting money, and raiſing enor- 


mous ſubſidies for the protection of Hanover, to the kings of Denmark and 


Sweden, and the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. Such was the ſtate of af- 
fairs in Europe, when George I. ſuddenly died on the eleventh of Jun? 
1727, at Oſnaburgh, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, and the thir- 
teenth of his reign. This period is too late to offer any thing new by 
way of obſervation on national improvements. The reign of George! 
is remarkable for the incredible number of bubbles and cheating Pie: 
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eds, to which it gave riſe, and for the great alteration of the ſyſtem of 


Rurope, by the concern which the Engliſh took in the affairs of the 
continent. The inſtitution of the ſinking fund for diminiſſting the 
national debt, is likewiſe owing to this period. The value of the nor- 
thern parts of the kingdom began now to be better underſtood than for- 
merly, and the ſtate of manufactures began to ſhift. This was chiefly 
owing to the unequal diſtribution of the land tax, which rendered it dif- 
feult for the poor to ſubſiſt in certain counties, which had been forward 
in giving in the true value of their eſtates when that tax took place. 

Sir Robert Walpole was conſidered as firſt miniſter of England when 
George I. died, and ſome differences having happened between him and 
the prince of Wales, 1t was generally thought upon the acceſſion of the 
latter to the crown that Sir Robert would be diſplaced. That might 
have been the caſe could another perſon have been found equally capable, 
25 he was, to manage the houſe of commons, and to gratify that predi- 
leftion for Hanover which George II. inherited from his father. No 
miniſter ever underſtood better the temper of the people of England, 
and none perhaps ever tried it more. He filled all places of power, 
truſt, and profit, and almoſt the houſe of commons itſelf, with his own 
creatures; but peace was his darling object, becauſe he thought that war 
mult be fatal to his power. The times are too recent for me to enter 
upon particulars, It is ſufficient to ſay, that during his long adminiſtra- 
tion he never loſt a queſtion that he was in earneſt to carry. The ex- 
cile ſcheme was the firſt meaſure that gave a ſhock to his power, and even 
that he could have carried, had he not been afraid of the ſpirit of the 
people without doors, which might have either produced an inſurrection, 
or endangered his intereſt in the next general election. Having com- 
promiſed all differences with Spain, he filled all the courts of Europe 
with embaſſies and negociations, and the new parliament gratified him 
with the means of performing his engagements, He continued and en- 
larged the ſubſidies paid to the German princes for the ſecurity of Ha- 
nover, and had even the addreſs to obtain from time to time votes of cre- 


at home and abroad, He encouragèd the Spaniards to continue their 


| He filled the courts of juſtice with able and upright judges, nor was 
ne ever known to attempt any perverſion of the known laws of the 
kingdom, He was fo far from checking the freedom of debate, that he 
ore with equanimity the moſt ſcurrilous abuſe that was thrown out ta 
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his face. He gave way to one or two proſecutions for libels, in com lay 
ſance to his friends, who thought themſelves affected by them, and it can. 
not be denied that the preſs of England never was more open or free thin 
during his adminiſtration. If he managed the majority of parliament 

corruption, which is the main charge againſt bim, it is not to be denied thi 
his enemies were often influenced by no very laudable motives, and tha 


the attempt they made, without ſpecifying any charge, to remore hin 


2 his majeſty's councils and preſence for ever, was I "gal and unjufl, A; 
o his pacific ſyſtem, it certainly more than repaid to the nation all thy 
was required to N it, by the encreaſe of her trade, and the improye, 
ment of her manufactures. | 

With regard to the king's own perſonal concern in public matters, Wy. 
pole was rather his miniſter than his favourite, and his majeſty often hints 
to him, as Walpole himſelf has been heard to acknowledge, that he was je. 
ſponſible for all the meaſures of government. The debates concerning the 
Speniſh depredations in the Weſt Indies, and the proofs that were brought 
to ſupport the complaints of the merchants, made at laſt an im reite 
even upon many of Walpole's friends. The heads of the oppoſition in 
both houſes of parliament accuſed the miniſter of having by the treaty of 
Seville, and other negociations, introduced a branch of the houſe of Bout. 
bon into Italy, and depreſſed the houſe of Auſtria, the antient and natur 
ally of England. They expoſed, with invincible force of eloquence and 
reaſoning, the injuſtice and diſgrace as well as loſs 55 from the Spanih 
depredations, and the neceſſity of repelling force by force. Sir Roben 
adhered to his pacific ſyſtem, and A a ſhameful and indefenſibl 
compromiſe, under thę title of a convention, with the court of Spain, 
which produced a war with that nation. 

Queen Caroline, confort to George II. had been always a firm friend v 
the miniſter, but ſhe died when a variance ſubſiſted between the king and 
his ſon the prince of Wales. The latter complained, that through Walpole! 
influence he was deprived not only of the power, but the proviſion to which 
his birth entitled him, and he put himſelf at the head of the oppoſition 
with ſo much firmneſs that it was generally foreſeen that Walpole's power 
was drawing to a criſis. Admiral Vernon, who hated the miniſter, wa 
ſent with a ſquadron of fix ſhips to the Weſt Indies, where he took and ce. 
moliſhed Porto Bello; but being a hot, impracticable man, he milſcarned 
in his other attempts, eſpecially that upon Carthagena, in which many 
thouſands of Britiſh lives were wantonly thrown away. The oppoſition 
exulted in Vernon's ſucceſs, and imputed his miſcarriages to the muniſter' 
ſtarving the war, by with-holding the means for carrying it on. Tie 
1 election approaching, ſo prevalent was the intereſt of the prince d 

ales in England, and that of the duke of Argyle in Scotland, that a 
majority was returned to parliament who were no friends to the min. 
ſter, and after a few trying diviſions he retired from the houſe, refgne 
his employments, and ſome days after was created earl of Orford, 

' George II. bore the Joſt of his miniſter with the greateſt equanimity, and 
even conferred titles of honour and poſts of diſtinction upon the hea 
of the oppoſition. By this time, the death of the emperor Charles J 
the danger of the pragmatic ſanction (which meant the ſucceſſion of l 
daughter to the Auftrian dominions) through the ambition of Francs 
who had filled all Germany with her armies, and many other concur 
cauſes, induced George to take the leading part in a continental war. Ee 


was encouraged to this by lord Carteret, afterwards earl of Graille, a 
& 
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able, but a headſtrong miniſter, whom George had made his ſecretary of 


fate, and, indeed, by the voice of the nation in general. George ac- 
cotdingly put himſelf at the head of his army, fought and gained the battle 
of Dettingen, and his not ſuffering his general, the earl of Stair, to improve 
the blow, was thought to proceed from tenderneſs for his electoral dominions. 
This partiality created a univerſal flame in England, and the clamour 
raiſed againſt his lordihip's meaſures was encreaſed by the duke of New- 


caſtle and his brother, lord chancellor Hardwicke, the lord Harrington, 


and other miniſters, who reſigned, or offered to 9 their places if lord 
Carteret ſhould retain his influence in the cabinet. His majeſty was oblig- 
ed to give way to what he thought was the voice of his people, and he in- 
dulged them with accepting the ſervices of ſome gentlemen who never had 
been conſidered as zealous friends to the houſe of Hanqver. After vari- 
ous removals, Mr. Pelham was placed at the head of the treaſury, and 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and conſequently was conſidered 
3 firlt minilter, or rather the power of the premicrſhip was divided between 
him and his brother the duke of Newcaſtle, 
Great Britain was then engaged in a very expenſive war both againſt the 
French and Spaniards, and her enemies ſought to avail themſelves of the 
general diſcontent that had prevailed in England on account of Hanover, 
and which, even in parliamentary debates, exceeded the bounds , duty, 
This naturally ſuggeſted to them the idea of applying to the pretender, 
who refided at Rome, and he agreed that his fon Charles, who was a 
ſprightly young man, ſhould repair to France, from whence he ſet fail, 
and narrowly eſcaped with a few lollowers in a frigate to the weltern coaſts 
| of Scotland, between the iſlands of Mull and Sky, where he diſcovered 
himſelf, aſſembled his followers, and publiſhed a manifeſto exciting the 
| nation to a rebellion. It is neceſſary, before we relate the unaccount- 
able ſucceſs of this enterprize, to make a thort retroſpect to foreign 
parts. 

The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Weſt Indies, through the 
fatal diviſions between admiral Vernon and general Wentworth, who 
commanded the land troops, and it was thought that above 20,000 Britiſh 
loldiers and ſeamen periſhed in the impracticable attempt of Carthagena, 
and the inclemency of the air and climate during other idle expeditions. 
The year 1742 had been ſpent in negociations with the courts of Pereriburgh 
ind Berlin, which, though expenſive, proved of little or no ſervice to 
Great Britain, ſo that the victory of Dettingen left the French troops in 
much the ſame ſituation as before. A difference between the admirals Mat- 
thews and Leſtock had ſuſfered the Spaniſh and French fleets to eſcape out 
ot Toulon with but little loſs ; and ſoon after the French, who had before 
acted only as allies to the Spaniards, declared war againſt Great Britain, 
who, in her turn, declared war againſt the French. The Dutch, the 
natural allies of England, during this war carried on a moſt lucrative 
trade, nor could they be brought to act againſt the French, till the people 
entered into aſiociations and inſurrections againſt the government. Their 
marine was in a miſerable condition, and when they at laſt ſent a body of 
troops to join the Britiſh and Auſtrian armies, which, indeed, had been 
| vretcnedly commanded for one or two campaigns, they did it with ſo bad 
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. 2 grace, that it was plain they did not intend to act in earneſt. When the 
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n * of Cumberland took upon himſelf the command of the army, the 
ze KY © the great reproach of the allies, were almoſt maſters of the 
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riet in dne Netherlauds, and were beſieging Tournay. The duke at- 
tempted 
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war, from its commencement to the tigning the preliminaries of peat? 
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tempted to raiſe the ſiege, but by the coldneſs of the Auſtrians, the 
of the Dutch, whoſe government all along held a ſecret correſpond 
with France, and miſconduct ſomewhere elſe, he loſt the battle of 10 5 
tenoy, and oo of his beſt men, though it is generally allowed that kk 
diſpoſitions were excellent, and both he and his troops behaved with uner 
ampled intrepidity. To counterbalance ſuch a train of misfortunes, ad. 
miral Anſon returned this year to England, with an immenſe treaſure 
which he had taken from the . in his voyage round the world. 
and the Engliſh commodore Warren, with colonel Pepperel, took from the 
French the important town and fortreſs of Louiſbourg in the iſland of Cape 
Breton. 


in the defence of ore intereſt, which was private peoperey. The merchant 
y receiving bank. 


executions that followed, did not reſtore tranquillity to Europ Trough 
the prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to his majefty George I. was, by the 
credit of his majetly and the ſpirit of the people of the United Provinces ole 
raiſed to be their ſtadtholder, the Dutch never could be brought to 26 p 
heartily in the war. The allies were defeated at Val, near Maeſtrich 
and the duke of Cumberland was in danger of being made priſoner, Ber. tw 
n-op-zoom was taken in a manner that has never yet been accounted Pes 
Do. The allies ſuffered other diſgraces on the continent; and it now be. , 
came the general opinion in England, that peace was neceſſary to fave the ie 
duke and his army from total deſtruction. By this time, however, e 
French marine and commerce were in danger of being annihilated by the vu]: 
Engliſh at fea, under the commands of the admirals Anſon, Warren, ed 


Hawke, and other gallant officers; but the Engliſh arms were not 6 
ſucceſsful as could have been wiſhed under rear admiral Boſcawen in the 
Eaſt-Indies. In this ſtate of affairs, the ſucceſſes of the French and Eng 
liſh during the war, may be ſaid to have been balanced, and both miniltnes 
turned their thoughts to peace. The queſtion is not yet decided whia 
party had the greateſt reaſon to deſire it, the French and Spaniards fit 
the immenſe loſſes they had ſuſtained by ſea, or the allies for the diſgract 
they had ſuffered by land. | 

Whatever may be in this, preliminaries for peace were figned in Aff 
1748, and a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, in Ot 
tober, the baſis of which was the reſtitution on both ſides of all placa 
taken during the war. The number of prizes taken by the Engliſh in thu 


was 3434; namely, 1249 from the Spaniards, and 2185 from the French 
and that they loſt during the war, 3238; 1360 being taken by the Spe 
ards, and 1878 by the French. Seyeral of the ſhips taken from the f. 
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; immenſely rich; ſo that the balance upon the whole amounted 
—_ — millions, in favour of the Engliſh. Such is the groſs calcu- 
lation on both ſides, but the conſequences plainly proved that the loſſes of 
the French and Spaniards mult have been much greater. The vaſt for- 
tunes made by private perſons in England all of a ſudden, ſutficiently 
thewed that mmenſe ſums had not been brought to the public account; 
but the greateſt proof was, that next year the intereſt of the national debt 
was reduced from four to three and a half per cent. for ſeven years, after 
which the whole was to ſtand reduced to three per cent, 

This was the boldeſt ſtroke of financing that ever was attempted perha 
in any country, conſiſtently with public faith; for the creditors of the 
government, after a ſmall ineffectual oppoſition, continued their money in 
the funds, and a few who ſold out even made intereſt to have it replaced 
on the ſame ſecurity, or were paid off their principal ſums out of the ſinking 


Fectitude of adminiſtration leaving him few or no enemies in parliament, 
and he omitted no opportunity of carrying into execution every ſcheme 
vr the improvement of commerce, manufactures, and the fiſheries 3 
e benefits of which were felt during the ſucceeding war, and are to this 
lay. Every intelligent perſon, however, conſidered the peace of Aix-la- 
1pelle as no better than an armed ceſſation of hoſtilities. The French 
mployed themſelves in recruiting and repairing their marine, and had 
id a deep ſcheme for poſſeſſing themſelves of the Britiſh back ſettlements 
America, and for cutting off all communication between the Englith 
nd the native Indians, in which caſe our colonies muſt have been reduced 
d a narrow flip on the coaſts, without the means of getting any ſubſiſtance 
ut from the mother country, Fortunately for Great-Britain, they diſ- 
oſed their intention by entering upon hoſtilities before they had power to 
pport them, 

la the mean while, a new treaty of commerce was ſigned at Madrid, 
tween Great Britain and Spain, by which, in conſideration of 100,000 l. 
de South-Sea company gave up all their future claims to the aſſiento con- 
act, by virtue of which, that company had ſupplied the Spaniſh Weſt- 
dies with negroes. In March, 1750, died, univerſally lamented, his 
yal highneſs Frederic prince of Wales. In May 1751, an act paſſed for 
pulating the commencement of the year, by which the old ſtyle was abo- 
ied, and the new ſtyle eſtabliſhed, to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubject. 
lis was done by ſinking eleven days in September 1752, and thereafter 
ginning the year on the 1ſt of January, In 1753 the famous act paſſed 
preventing clandeſtine marriages ; but whether it is for the benefit of 
lubject is a point that is ſtill very queſtionable. The public of England 
vt this time ſuſtained an immenſe loſs by the death of Mr. Pelham, 
o was indiſputably the honeſte!t, wiſeſt, the moſt popular, and there- 
e the moſt fucceſsful miniſter England had ever ſeen. 

he barefaced encroachments of the French, who had built forts on our 
K ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſitions they made for ſending 
r valt bodies of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe encroachments, produced 
oncerful ſpirit in England, eſpecially after admiral Boſcawen was or- 


ed with eleven ſhips of the line, beſides a frigate and two regiments, 
act, il to the banks of Newfoundland, where he came up with and took 
nk; French men of war, the reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the river St. 
paſt rence, by the ſtraits of Belleiſle. No ſooner was it known that hoſtili- 
"ft were begun, than the public of England poured their money into the 


1. government's 


und. This was an era of improvements; Mr. Pelham's candour and 
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government's loan, and orders were iſſued for making general repiig, 
in Europe as well as in America ; and that all the French ſhips, whet 

outward or homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped and brought into Britig 
ports. Theſe orders were ſo effectual, that before the end of the yea 
1755, above zoo of the richeſt French merchant ſhips, and above doch 
of their beſt ſailors were brought into Britiſh ports. This well. timed mes. 
ſure had ſuch an effect, that the French had neither hands to navigate 
their merchant-men, nor to man their ſhips of war, for about tn 
years after near 30,000 French ſeamen were found to be priſoners h 


England. 

In July 1755, general Braddock, who had been injudiciouſly ſent fn 
England to attack the French and reduce the forts on the Ohio, was & 7 
feated and killed, by falling into an ambuſcade of the French and Indian t 
near Fort du Queſne ; but major gencral Johnſon defeated a body of French 
near Crown Point, ot whom he killed about 1000. e 

The Engliſh at this time could not be ſaid to have any firſt minify: q 
ſome great men agreed in nothing but in oppoſing the meaſures of t l 
cabinet, which had been undertaken without their conſent, Th 1 
Engliſh navy in 1755 canſiſted of one ſhip of 110 guns, five of 1% 0 
guns each, thirteen of go, eight of 80, five of 74, twenty- nine of 55 th 
four of 66, one of 64, thirty-three of 60, three of 54, twenty-eight of th 


50, four of 44, thirty-five of 40, and forty-two of 20; four loops , 
war of 18 guns each, two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen of 12, and oe tri 
of 10; beſides a great number of bomb-ketches, fireſhips, and tenden; fre 
a force ſuſſicient to oppole the united maritime ſtrength of all the poven WY nn: 
of Europe. Whilſt that of the French, even at the end of this ven to 
and including the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, amounted to no more than the 
ſkips of 80 guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 72, four of 70, thirty. one A lar 
64, two of 60, fix of po, and thirty-two frigates, pa) 

In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were elevated by thoſe inviae i 
ble armaments, they were ſunk with an account that the French id 


landed 11,000 men in Minorca, to attack fort St. Philip there, that adm 

ral Byng, who had been ſent out with a ſquadron at leaſt equal to thi ( 
of the French, had been bafiled if not defeated by their admiral Galifs Fre 
niere, and that at lat Minorca was ſurrendered by general Blakeng ot 
The Engliſh were far more alarmed than they ought to have been 1 thei 
thoſe events. The loſs of Minorca was more ſhameful than detrimend "i: 
to the kingdom, but the public outcry was ſuch, that the king gave 9 the. 
Byng to public juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Portſmouth i. ſtore 


cowardice. 

It was about this time that Mr. Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of im 
at the head of the adminiſtration, He hed been long known to be ab 
ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved himſelf to be as ſpirited a mimilter, I 
miicarriages in the Meaiterr2nean had no conſequence but the loſs of ff 
St. Philip, which was more than repaircd by the vaſt ſucceſs of the Engin 

rivatcers, both in Europe and America. The ſnccefſes of the E 
in the Eait-Indies, under colonel Clive, are almoſt incredible. He det 
Suraja Dowla, nabob or Bengal, Baha, and Orixa, and placed a 
Ally Cawn in the antient ſeat cf the new nabobs cf thoſe provinces. dun 


Dowla, who was in the French intereſt, was a few days after bis dl = 
* 6 4 ACT 

defeated taken by the new nabob Jaffier Ally Cawn's fon, and pu! & 
death. This event laid the foundation of the preſent amazing extent * 
— M 


riches and territory, which the Engliſh now: poileſs in the Eaſt Indies a 
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Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations againſt 1 
France, than which nothing could be better calculated to re the ſpirits of 1 
his countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading an invaſion, id 
he planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England into France 
:r(elf, and the deſcent was to be made at Rochefort, under general Sir 
John Mordaunt, who was to command the land troops. Nothing could 
be more promiſing than the diſpoſitions for this expedition. It ſailed on 
the 8th of September 1757, and admiral Hawke brought both the fea and 
land forces back on the 6th of October, to St. Helen's, without the ene- 
ral making an attempt to land on the coaſt of France. He was tried and 
acguitted without the public murmuring, ſo great an opinion had the peo- 
ple of the miniſter, who, to do him juitice, did not ſuffer a man or a ſhip 
belonging to the Engliſh army or navy to lie idle. ; 

Tie French having attacked the electorate of Hanover with a moſt pow- 
erful army, merely becauſe his Britannic majeſty refuſed to wink at their 
: encroachments in America, the Enpliſh parliament, in gratitude, vored 14 
b large ſupplies of men and money in defence of the electoral dominions. 1 
0 The duke ot Cumberland had been ſent thither to command an army of 
obſervation, but he had been ſo powerfully preſſed by a ſuperior army, | | 
that he found himſelf obliged to lay down his arms, and the French, under : 
the duke of Richelieu, took poſſeſſion of that electorate, and its capital. | 
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dis time, a ſcarcity next to a famine raged in England; and the Heſfian | ; 

= troops, who, with the Hanoverians, had been ſent to defend the kingdom U 
fem an invaſion intended by the French, remained ſtill in England. $6 | 
„any difficulties concurring, in 1758 a treaty of mutual defence was agreed 
„s between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia; in confequence of which, | 

de parliament voted 670,0001. to his Pruſũan majeſty; and alſo vored 


lege ſums, amounting in the whole to near two millions a year, for the | | 
payment of 50,000 of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe-Caſſel, Saxe-Gotha; 4:4 
© \ olfenbuttel, and Buckeburg. This treaty, which proved afterwards ſo 3.9 
e bordenſome to England, was intended to unite the proteltant intereſt in 1 
„ Wa Germany. 1 
he George II. with the conſent of his Pruſſian majeſty, pretending that the 
French had violated the convention concluded between them and the duke | 
of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjects to reſume 9 
their arms under prince Fer..inand of Brunſwick, a Prufian general, who 
milantly drove them out of Hanover; and the duke of Marlborough, after f 
the Eugliſh bad repeatedly inialted the French coaſts, by deftroying their 
ſtores and ſhipping at St. Maloes and Cherbourg, marched into Germany, | 
and j ined prince Ferdinand with 12,000 Britiſh troops, Which wete after- 
wards encreaſed to 25, 00. A ſharp war entzed. The Engliſh every 
where performed wonders, and according to the accounts publiſhed in 
the London Gazette, they were every where victorious, but nothing de- 
hve followed, and the enemy opened every campuign with advantage. 1 
ven the battle of Minden, the moſt glocious, perhaps, in the Engliſt ö 
nnals, in which about 7029 Engliſh defeated $0,c00 of the French regu- 
ar troops in fair battle, contributed nothing to the concluſion cf the war, 
dr towards weakening the French in Germany, 
The Englith bore the expence of the war with chearfulneſs, and ap- 
auded Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, becatite their glorious ſuceſſes in every 
der part of the globe demonſtrated that lie was in earneſt. Admiral 114 
*awen and general Amherſt, in Augun 1758, reduced and demoliſhed | 
oubourp, in North America, which had been reſtored to the French by 
4 | the 
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the treaty of Aix. la-Chapelle, and was become the ſcourge of the Buh 
trade, and took five or fix French ſhips of the line; Frontenac and Pen 
du Queine, in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Englig: 
acquiſitions that far overbalanced a check which the Engliſh received x 
Ticonderago, and the loſs of about 3oo of the Engliſh guards, az 4 
were returning under general Bligh from the coaſt of France, 7 

The Engliſh affairs in the Eaſt Indies this year proved equally for, 
nate, and the lords of the admiralty received letters from thence, wit 
an account that admiral Pocock engaged the French fleet near Fort $ 
David's, on the 29th of March, in which engagement a French man d 
war, called the Bien Aimé, of 74 guns, was ſo much damaged that they 
run her on ſhore. The French had 600 men killed and wounded, cn 
this occaſion, and the Engliſh only 29 killed, and 89 wounded, That an 
the third of Auguſt following, he engaged the French fleet a ſecond 
time, near Pondicherry ; when, after a briſk firing of ten minutes, ty 
French bore away with all the fail they could make, and got fafe into th 
road of Pondicherry, The loſs of the French in this engagement wy 
„540 killed and wounded; and that of the Engliſh _ 147 kille 
and wounded, And that on the 14th of Bart, — following, genen 
Lally, commander of the French army in thoſe parts, marched u 
befiege Madraſs, which was defended by the Engliſh colonels Laurence 
and Draper; and after a briſk cannonade, which laſted till the 16th d 
February following, the Engliſh having received a reinforcement of 600 
men, general Lally thought proper to ra.ſe the fiege and retire vid 
precipitation, leaving behind him 40 pieces of cannon. 

The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the 1fland of Gore, 
on the coaſt of Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three capital expeditions 
had been planned for this year in America, and all of them proved {ue 
ceſsful. One of them was againſt the French iflands in the Weſt Indie, 
where Guadaloupe was reduced. The ſecond expedition was againk 
Quebec, the capital of the French Canada. The command was given 
by the miniſter's advice, to general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly 
military genius. Wolfe was oppoſed with far ſuperior forces by Mon: 
calm, the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful general the French had, Though ts 


2 the heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and & 
eated the French army, but was himſelf killed; and general Monckton, 


gadier gencral (now lord viicount) Townſhend. | 

General Amherſt, who was the firſt Engliſh general on command u 
America, conducted the third expedition. His orders were to reduc 
all Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks d 
the river St. Laurence. It is to the honour of the miniſter that Mt 
Amherſt in this expedition was fo well provided with every thing ua 
could make it ſucceſsful, that there ſcarcely appeared any chance 10r% 
miſcarriage, and thus the French empire in North America became ſub- 
ject to Great Britain. 1 

The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit ruined, 
they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion of Gun 
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tain : but, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1759, admiral Boſcawen attacked the 
Toulon ſquadron, commanded by M. de la Clue, near the ftraits of Gi- 
braltar, took Le Centaur of 74, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Modeſte 
of 74 guns; and burnt L*Ocean of 80, and Le Redoubtable of 74 guns. 
The reſt of the fleet, conſilling of ſeven ſhips of the line, and three fri- 
gates, made their eſcape in the night. And on November 20, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke deſeated the Breſt fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off 
the iſland of Dumet, in the bay of Biſcay. The Formidable, a French man 
of war of 80 guns, was taken ; the 'Theſce of 74, and the Superbe of 70 
guns, Were ak; and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74, 
vere burnt. Seven or eight French men of war of the line got up the 
river Villaine, by throwing their guns overboard ; and the reſt of the 
feet, conſiſting of five ſhips of the line, and three * Oy eſcaped in 
the night. The Engliſh loſt on this occaſion, upon the ſhoals of the coaſt, 
the Eſſex of 64, and the Reſolution of 74 guns. After this engagement, the 
French gave over all thoughts of their intended invaſion of Great Britain, 
In February 1760, Captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, who 
had with three loops of war alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, and actually 
made a deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return from thence, 
; met, defeated, and killed by captain Elliot, who was the commodore of 
three ſhips, inferior in force to the Frenchman's ſquadron. Every day's 
gazette added to the accounts of the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, and the 
utter ruin of the French finances, which that government did not bluſh 
publicly to avow. In ſhort, Great Britain now reigned as ſole miſtreſs of 
the main, and had ſucceeded in every meaſure that had been projected for 


to man's eftate, he 8; ed ; 
man's eſtate, he ſtill rFÞined foreign notions both of men and things. 


70 S werument he had no favourite, for he parted with Sir Robert Walpole's 
eminiſtration with great indilterence, and ſhewed very Lttle concern at the 
ſubſe- 
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ſubſequent revolutions among his ſervants. This quality may be deemeq ; 
virtue, as it contributed greatly to the internal quiet of his reign, and pre. 
vented the people from loading the king with the faults of his miniſter 
In his af diſpoſition he was Ralle, but placable, fearleſi d 
danger, fond of military parade, and enjoyed the memory of the cam. 
paigns in which he ſerved when young. His affections, either public c 
private, were never known to interfere with the ordinary courſe of juſtice; 
and though his reign was diſtracted by party, the courts of juſtice wi 
never better filled than under him: this was a point in which all faction 
were agreed, | 

The brighter the national glory was at the time of George II. “s dex, 
the more arduous was the province of his ſucceſſor, George III. Bon 
and bred in England, he had no prepoſſeſſions but for his native country, 
and an excellent education gave him true notions of its intereſts, thereſche 
he was not to be impoſed upon by flattering appearances. He knew thy 
neither the finances, nor the population of England could furniſh me 
and money for ſupplying the neceſſities of the war, ſucceſsful as it waz 
and yet he was obliged to continue it, fo as to bring it to a happy period, 
He choſe for his firſt miniſter the earl of Bute, whom he had known 
ever ſince he began to know himſelf, and among the firſt acts of his reigy 
was to convince the public that the death of his predeceſſor ſhould 0 
relax the operations of the war. Accordingly, in 1761, the iſland of 
Belleifle, on the coaft of France, farrendered to his majeſty's ſhips and 
forces under commodore Keppel and general Hodgſon ; as did the in- 
portant fortreſs of Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies to colonel Coote ard 
admiral Stevens. The operations againſt the French Weſt Indies fil 
continued under general Monckton, lord Rollo, and Sir James Douglas; 
and in 1762, the iſland of Martinico, hitherto deemed impregnable, with 
the iſlands of Grenada, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others of leſs note, 
were ſubdued by the Britith arms, with inconceivable rapidity. 

By this time the famous family compact among all the branches of the 
Bourbon family had been concluded, and it was found neceflary to declar 
war againſt Spain, who having been hitherto no principals in the wy 
had ſcandalouſly abuſed their neutrality in favour of the French. A 
reſpectable armament was fitted out under admiral Pocock, opts. the ear 
of Albemarle on board to command the land forces, and the vitals of tie 
Spaniſh monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of the Havannah, tt 
ſtrongeſt and molt important fort which his catholic majeſty held in ts 
Weit Indies. The capture of the Hermione, a large Spauiſh regiſter flip 
bound from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued at a millias 
ſterling, preceded the birth of che prince of Wales, and the treaſure paſſe 
in triumph through Weſtminſter to the Bank, the very hour he was bam. 
The loſs of the Havannah, with the hips and treaſures there taken fn 
the Spaniards, was ſucceeded by the reduction of Manilla in the Eat It 
dies, by general Draper and admira! Corniſk, with the capture of de 
Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions of dollars. To countera&t tos 
dreadful blov's given to the family compact, the French and Spanizs 
opened their laſt reſource, which was to quarrel with and invade Portuga 
which tad been always under the peculiar protection of the Britich am. 
Whether this quarrel was real or pretended is not for me to decide. 
certainly embarraſſed his Britannic majeſty, who was obliged to ſend iu 
armaments both by fea and land; but theſe found no great difficulty u 
checking the progreſs of the Spaniards, 72 
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The negotiations for peace were now reſumed, and the neceſſity of 


concluding one was acknowledged by all his majeſty's miniſters and privy 
counſellors excepting two. Many diftculties were ſurmounted, but the equally 
uſeleſs and expenſive war in Germany was continued between the French 
and Engliſh with greater fury than ever. The enemv, however, at laſt 
eranted ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry thought admiſſible and adequate 
to the occaſion. A ceſſation of arms took place in Germany, and in all 
other quarters, and on the 10th of February 1763, the definitive trea 
of peace between his Pritannic majeſty, the king of France, and the king 
of Spain, was concluded at Paris, and acceced to by the king of Portugal; 
March 10, the ratificatians were exchanged at Paris. The 22d, the peace 
was ſolemnly proclaimed at the uſual places in Weſtminſter and London; 
and the treaty having on the 18th been laid before the parliament, it met 
with the approbation of a majority of both houſes. : 

By this treaty, the extenſive province of Canada, with the iſlands of 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, were confirmed to Great 
Britain ; alſo the two Floridas, with the whole of the continent of 
North America, on this fide the Miſſiſippi, except the town of New Or- 
Jeans, and a ſmall diſtrict round it, was ſurrendered to us by France and 
Spain, in conſideration of our reſtoring to Spain the iſland of Cuba; 
and to France the iſlands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and 
Defrade; and in conſideration of our granting the French the two ſmall 
lands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and 
Quitting our pretenſions to the neutral ifland of St. Lucia, they yielded to 
s the iſlands of Grenada and the Grenadilles, and quitted their pre- 
entons to the neutral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. 
In Africa we retained the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we engroſs the 
hole gum trade of that country; but we returned Goree, a ſmall iſland 
F little value. The article that relates to the Eaſt Indies, was dictated 
by the directors of the Engliſh company, which reſtores to the French all 
he places they had at the beginning of the war, on condition that the 
Hall maintain neither forts nor forces in the province of Bengal. And 
ſhe ci of Manilla was reſtored to the Spaniards ; but they granted to 
* the liberty of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras in America. 
dl WS" |uiope, likewiſe, the French reſtored to us the iſland of Minorca, 


&. * . 


at 10 ve reftored to them the iſland of Belleiſle. In Germany, aſter fix 
de ars ent in marches and counter-marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and 
1 od battles, Great Britain acquired much military fame, but, at the 


ce ot 30 millions ſterling! As to the objects of that war, it was 
that a mutual reſtitution and oblivion ſnould take place, and each 


ty, ut gown at the end of the war in the fame fituation in which they 


"1, And peace was reſtored between Portugal and Spain, both fides 
pon the lame fopting as before the war. , 


us ended a war {{uch were the effects of unanimity at home) the moſt 
ant in the Eagliſh annals. No national prejudices, nor party diſputes 
hen e iſted. The fame truly Britith ſpirit by which the miniſter was 
amg ted, fired the breaſt of the ſoldier and ſeaman. The nation had 
den arrived at a pitch of wealth unknown to former ages, and the mo- 
e man, plcaſcd with the aſpect of the times, confiding in the abilities 
ne minister, and cout the peop:e, chearſully opened his purte. 
*RCTCULDIC tums of 18, 19, and 22 millions, raiſed by a few citizens 
0e | the ſervice of the years 1759, 170, 
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and 1761, was no leſs aſtoniſhing to Europe, than the ſucceſs which 2. 
tended the Britiſh fleets and armies in every quarter of the globe *, 


W ALES. 
HOUGH this principality is politically included in England, ys 


as it has diſtinctions in language, and manners, I have, in con. 
formity with the common cuſtom, aſſigned it a ſeparate article, 

Name AnD LANGUAGE.] The Welch are deſcendants, according y 
the beſt antiquaries, of the Belgic Gauls, who made a ſettlement in Es. 
land about fourſcore years before the firſt deſcent of Julius Cæſar. and 
thereby obtained the name of Galles or Walles (the G and W being promi 
cuouſly vſed by the antient Britons) that is, Strangers. Their language hu; 
ſtrong affinity with the Celtic or Phoenician, and is highly commend 
for its pathetic and deſcriptive powers by thoſe who underſtand it. 

SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, j Wales was formerly of greater even 

AND EXTENT. than it is at preſent, being bounds 
only by the Severn and the Dee; but after the Saxons had made themſche 
maſters of all the plain country, the Welch, or antient Britons, were iy 
up within more narrow bounds, and obliged gradually to retreat weſtwarl 
It does not, however, appear that the Saxons ever made any farther co. 
queſts in their country, than Monmouthſhire and Herefordſhire, which ar 
now reckoned part of England. This country is divided into four circuit 
See ENGLAND. 


' la 
CLIMATE, soit, AND WATER.] The ſeaſons are pretty much te in 
ſame as in Scotland and the northern parts of England, and the ait is h K 
but wholeſome. The foil of Wales, eſpecially towards the north, u hy 
mountainous, but contains rich vallics, which produce crops of uber u 
4 
- m, 
Cal 
no 
* GeNEALOGICAL LisT OF THE ROYAL Family of GREAT BriTais: pre 
George William Frederic III. born June 4, 1738; proclaimed king of Great Brita gre 
France and Ireland, and elector of Hanover, October 26, 1760; and married, September, l 
1761, to the princeſs Sophia Charlotte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, born May 16, 174 = 
crowned September 22, 1761, and now have iſſue; for 
1. George Auguſtus Frederick, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12, 1762. abo 
2. Prince Frederick, born Auguſt 16, 1763, elected biſhop of Oinaburg February 27, 1% the 
3. Prince William Henry, born Auguſt 21, 1765. the 
4. Princeſs Charlotte, born September 29, 1766. of 
F. Prince Edward, born November 2, 1767. t 
6. Princeſs Auguſta Sophia, born November 8, 1768. and 
7. Princeſs Elizabeth, bora May 22, 1770. Edu 
Auguſta, daughter to Frederic II. duke of Saxe Gotha, now princeſs dow ager of Nas man 
was born November 30, 1719. 3 
Her iſſue by the late prince of Wales: anti, 
1. Her royal h'ghnefſs Auguita, born Auguit-11, 1727, married to the hereeitars g an 
of Bruniwick Luncnburgh, January 16, 1704. 22 
2. His preſent majeſty, coun 
2. Prince William Henry, duke of Glouceſter, born November 25, 1543 to in 
4. Prince Henry Frederic, duke of Cumberland, burn November 7, 1745. | With 
5. Princess Caroline Matilda, born July 22, 1751; marricd at St. James s, 0% 1 bette 
1766, by proxy, to Chriſtian VII. kingot Denmark. them 
His late majeſiy's iſſne by queen Caroline, now living: R. 
1. Princeſs Amelia So hig, born June 1c, 1771. Uero 


2. Princeis Mary, born March 5, 1723-4, married to che prince of Heſſe Caſſch j449 
1740. 
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rye, and other corn. Wales contains many quarries of free- ſtone and 
late, ſeveral mines of lead, and abundance of coal-pits. This count 

is well ſupplied with wholeſome ſprings, and its chief rivers are the Clywd, 
the Wheeler, the Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Alen, which fur- 
niſh Flintſhire with great quantities of fiſh. Holywell contains an excel- 


lent mineral water, the virtues of which are attributed by the common 


people to the female martyr St. Winifred, : 
MounTAins.] It would be endleſs to particularize the mountains of 
this country. Snowdon, in Carnarvonſhire, and Plinlimmon, which lies 
partly in Montgomery, and partly in Cardiganſhire, are the moſt famous; 
and it was probably by their mountainous ſituation that the natives made 
ſo noble and long a ſtruggle againſt the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Nor- 
man powers. | 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL rer In theſe particulars Wales differs 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND.» little from England. Their horſes 
are ſmaller, but can endure vaſt fatigue, and their black cattle are ſmall 
likewiſe, but excellent beef, and their cows are remarkable for yielding 
large quantities of milk. Great numbers of goats feed on the mountains, 
As for the other productions of Wales, ſee England and Scotland. Some 
very promiſing mines of filver, copper, lead, and iron, have been diſco- 
vered in Wales. The Welch filver may be known by its being ſtamped 
with the oſtrich feathers, the badge of the prince of Wales. 
PoPULATION, ao eis wg The inhabitants of Wales are ſup- 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS, 3 poſed to amount to about 300,000, 
and though not in general wealthy, they are provided with all the neceſ- 
ſaries, and many of the comforts of life. The land-tax of Wales brought 
in ſome years ago about 43,7521. a year. The Welch are, if poſſible, 
more jealous of their liberties than the Engliſh, and far more 1raſcible, 
but their anger ſoon abates, and they are remarkable for fidelity and at- 
tachment, eſpecially to their own countrymen. They are very fond of 
carrying back their pedigrees to the moſt remote antiquity, but we have 
no criterion for the authenticity of their manuſcripts, tome of which they 
pretend to be coeval with the incarnation. It 1s however certain, that 
great part of their antient hiſtory, eſpecially the eccleſiaſtical, 15 more 
antient, and better atteſted than that of the Anglo-Saxons. Wales was 
formerly famous for its bards and poets, particularly Thalieſſin, who lived 
about the year 450, and whoſe works were certainly extant at the time of 
the reformation, and clearly evinces that Geofirey of Monmouth was not 
the inventor of the hiſtory which makes the preſent Welch the deſcendants 
of the antient Trojans, This poetical genius ſeems to have influenced the 
ancient Welch with an enthutiaſm for independency, for which reaſon 
Edward J. is ſaid to have made a general maſſacre of the bards, an inhu- 


manity which was characteriſtical of that ambitious prince. The Welch 


may be called an unmixed people, as may be proved by keeping up their 
antient hoſpitality, and a ſtrict adherence to their antient cuſtoms and 
manners, This appears even among gentlemen of fortune, who in other 
countries commonly follow the ſtream of faſhion, We are not, however, 
to imagine that many of the nobility and gentry of Wales do not comply 
wü the modes and manner of living in England and France. All the 
better ſort of the Welch ſpeak the Engliſh language, though numbers of 
tem underſtand the Welch. 
RELIGION] I have already mentioned the maſſacre of the Welch 
erzy by Augultine, the popiſh apoſtle of England, becauſe they would 
Y a not 
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not conform to the Romiſh ritual. Wales, after that, fell under the do. 
minion of petty princes, who were often weak and credulous. The Ro. 
miſh clergy inſinuated themſelves into their favour, by their pretendel 
power of abſolving them from crimes, and the Welch, when their antien 
clergy were extinct, conformed themſelves to the religion of Rome, The 
Welch clergy, in general, are but poorly provided for, and in many d 
the country congregations they preach both in Welch and Engliſh. Ther 
poverty was formerly a vaſt diſcouragement to religion and learning, hy 
the meaſures taken by the ſociety for propagating chriſtian knowledge hy 
effectually removed the reproach of ignorance from the poorer ſort of th 
Welch. In the year 1749, 142 ſchoolmaſters were employed in removing 
from place to place for the inſtruction of the inhabitants, and their ſchs. 
lars amounted to 72,264. No people have diſtinguiſhed themſelves more 
perhaps, than the Welch have done by acts of national munificenc 
They print at a vaſt expence bibles, common prayers, and other religioy 
books, and diſtribute them gratis to the poorer ſort. Few of their toyn: 
are unprovided with a free-{chool. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Wales is that of the church of England, by 
their common people in many places are fo tenacious of their anten 
cuſtoms, that they retain ſeveral of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, and fone 
antient families among them, are ſtill Roman catholics. It is likewiſe ſad 
that Wales abounds with Romith prieits in diſguiſe. 

— For B1sHorPrics (See England.) We are however to obſerve, tha 
in former times Wales contained more biſhoprics than it does now, ant 
2bout the time of the conqueit of England, the religious foundations ther, 
far exceeded the wealth of all the other parts of the principality. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Wales was the ſeat of learniny 
when England knew not the uſe of letters. It ſuffered, as I have altea 
hinted, an eclipſe, by their repeated maſſacres of the clergy and bars. 
Wickliffiſm took ſhelter in Wales, when it was perſecuted in England 
The Welch and Scotch diſpute about the nativity of certain learned met, 
rope four of the name of Gildas. Giraldus Cambrenſis, who 

1ſtory was publiſhed by Camden, is thought to have been a Welchmas, 
and Leland mentions ſeveral learned men of the ſame country, who fot 
riſhed before the reformation. The diſcovery of the famous king Arthur 
and his wife's burying place, was owing to ſome lines of Thalieflin, whit 
were repeated before Henry II. of England, by a Welch bard. Since 
reformation, Wales has produced ſeveral excellent antiquaries and dine 
Among the latter was Hugh Broughton and Hugh Holland, who was! 


ane 


Roman catholic, and is mentioned by Fuller in his Worthies. am 
the former were ſeveral gentlemen of the name of LIhuyd, particusy 
the author of that invaluable work the Archæologia. Rowland, . 
learned author of the Mona Antiqua, was likewiſe a Welchman, #5 
that great ſtateſman and prelate, the lord keeper Williams, archbiuan 
of York, in the time of king Charles I. After all, I muſt be of opini® 
that the great merit of the Welch learning, in former times, lay in the kno 
ledge of the antiquity, language, and hiltory of their own country, nan 
notv-ithſtanding all that Dr, Hickes, and other antiquaries, have ad 
the contrary, furniſhed the Anglo-Saxons with an alphabet. The! 
clearly demonſtrated by Mr. Llhuyd, in his Welch preface to his are 
ologia, and is confirmed by various monumental inſcriptions of uncouere 
authority (See Rowland's Mona Antigua.) I muſt not however omi“ 
excellent hiſtory of Heury VIII. written by lord Herbert of Cherourt.. 
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With regard to modern Welchmen of learning, they are ſo numerous, 
that it would be unjuſt to particulariſe any. It is ſufficient to ſay that 
their clergy are now excellent ſcholars, and the Welch make as good a 
figure in literature as any of their nezghbours. The Welch Pater-nofter 
is as follows. 

Ein Tad, yr baun auyt yn y nefoedd, ſancteiddier dy enau; dened dy der- 
nas ; bydded dy eavyllys ar y ddoear, megis y mare yu y nefvead: dyro i ni 
heddywy cin bara beunyddiol; a maddeu i ni ein dyledirm, fel y maddeuwn ni 
in dyleduyr; ac nac arwain ni i brefedigaeth, eithr gawared ni rhag dravg : 
carys ciddot ti yar deyrnas, a'r gallu, a'r gogeniant, yn oes ceſoedd. Amen. 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Wales abounds in remains of an- 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. tiquity. Several of its caſtles are 
ſtupendouſſy large; and in ſome the remains of Roman architecture are 
plainly diſcernible. The architecture of others are doubtful, and ſome 
appear to be partly Britiſh, and partly Roman. In Brecknockſhire are 
ſome rude ſculptures, upon a ſtone fix feet high, called the Maiden-Stone; 
but the remains of the druidical inſtitutions, and places of worſhip, are 
chiefly diſcernible in the iſle of Angleſey, the ancient Mona, men- 
tioned by Tacitus, who deſcribes it as being the chief ſeminary of the 
druidical rites and religion. To give a deſcription of the Roman altars, 
antiquities and utenſils, which have been diſcovered in Wales, would be 
endleſs ; but future antiquaries may make great diſcoveries from them. 
Among the other artificial curioſities, is king Offa's dyke, which is ſaid 
to have been a boundary between the Saxons, and the Welch or Pritons. 
Cherphilly-caſtle in Glamorganſhire, is ſaid to have been the largeſt in 
Great-Britain, excepting Windſor, and the remains of it ſhew it to have 
been a moſt beautiful fabric. One half of a round tower has fallen quite 
down, but the other over-hangs its baſis more than nine feet, and 1s as 
great a Curioſity as the leaning tower of Fifa in Italy. 

Some curious coins of Welch princes are ſaid to be fonnd in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, but I do not find that they have been very ſerviceable 
in aſcertaining the ancient hiſtory of the country. 

The chief natural curiofities are as follow. At a ſmall village, called 
Newton in Glamorganſhire, is a remarkable ſpring nigh the ſea, which 
ebbs and flows contrary to the ſea; In Merionethſlure is Kader Idris, a 
mountain remarkable for its height, which affords variety of Alpine plants. 
In Carnarvonſhire is the high mountain of Penmanmooer, acroſs the edge 
of which the public road lies, and occaſions no {mall terror to many tia- 
vellers; from one hand the impending rock ſeems ready every minute to 
crult them to pieces, and the great precipice below, which hangs over 
the ſea, is ſo hideous, and, till very lately when a wall was raiſed on the 
lice of the road, full of danger, that one falſe ſtep was of diſmal conſe- 
quence. Cnowdon hill is by triangular meaſurement 1240 yards per- 
pencicular height. 

CITIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND Wales contains no cities or towns 
OTHER EDIPICES, PUBLIC that are remarkable, either for po- 
. _ AND.PRIVATE. pulouſneſs or magniſicence. Beau- 
Maris is the clyef town of Angleſey, and has a harbour for ſhips. Breck- 
nock trades in cloathing. Cardigan is a large populous town, and lies in 
ine neighbourhood of lead and filver mines, Caermarthen has a large 
briage, and is governed by a mayor, two ſheriffs and aldermen, who wear 
ſcarlet gowns, and other enſigns of ſtate. Pembroke is well inhabited by 
gentle men and tradeſmen, and part of the county 1s ſo fertile, and plea- 
"nt, WAL it is called Little England. As to the other towns of Wales, I 
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ſhall not mention them. I am however to obſerve, that Wales, in ancient 
times, was a far more populous and wealthy country, than it is at preſent, 
and though it contains no regular fortifications, yet many of its old cafe 
are ſo ſtrongly built, and fo well ſituated, that they might be turned int 
ſtrong forts, by a little expence ; witneſs the vigorous defence which many 
of them made in the civil wars, between Charles I. and his parliament, 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The Welch are on a footing a 
to their commerce and manufactures, with many of the weſtern and northen 
counties of England. Their trade is moſtly inland, or with England, 
into which they import numbers of black cattle. Milfordhaven, which 
is reckoned the fineſt in Europe, lies in Pembrokeſhire, but the Welch 
have hitherto reaped no great benefit from it, though of late conſiderable 
ſums have been granted by parliament for its fortifications. It lies unde 
two capital 22 The firſt is, that by making it the render. 
vous of all the Engliſh marine, a bold attempt of an enemy might t. 
tally deſtroy the ſhipping, however ſtrongly they may be defended by yall 
and forts, The ſame objection however lies to every harbour that con. 
tains ſhips of war and merchantmen. The ſecond, and perhaps the 
chief diſadvantage it lies under, 1s the ſtrong oppoſition to rendering i 
the capital harbour of the kingdom, that it muſt meet with in parliamen; 
from the numerous Corniſh and Weſt-country members, the benefit d 
whoſe eſtates muſt be greatly lefſened by the diſuſe of Plymouth, and 
Portſmouth, and other harbours. The town of Pembroke employs nex 
200 merchant ſhips, and its inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade. [i 
Brecknockſhire are ſeveral woollen manufactures, and Wales in gener 
carries on a great coal trade with England and even Ireland. 

Cox sTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Wales was united, and incor- 
porated with England, in the 27th of Henry VIII. when, by act of par c 


liament, the government of it was modelled according to the Englik 


form; all laws, cuſtoms, and tenures, contrary to thoſe of England, being g 
abrogated, and the inhabitants admitted to a participation of all the Eng \ 
lim liberties and privileges, particularly that of ſending members to pu- 0 

C 


Iiament, viz. a knight tor every ſhire, and a burgeſs for every ſhire- tout, 
except Merioneth. By the 34th and 35th of the ſame reign, there ver 


ordained four ſeveral circuits, for the adminiftration of juſtice in the ſai py 
ſhires, each of which was to include three ſhires ; ſo that the chief juſtice - 
of Cheſter has under his juriſdiction the three ſeveral ſhires of Fling 
Denbigh and Montgomery, The ſhires of Caernarvon, Merionet, 4 
and Angleſey, are under the juſtices of North Wales. Thoſe of Carr n 
marthen, Pembrokeſhire and Cardigan, have alſo their juſtices ; as hae 1 
likewiſe thoſe of Radnor, Brecknock and Glamorgan. By the 1$th of 
queen Elizabeth, one other juſtice- aſſiſtant was ordained to the forme 4 
Juſtices ; ſo that now every one of the ſaid four circuits has two juſtices 2 
viz. one chief juſtice, and a ſecond juſtice- aſſiſtant. * 
REVENUESs.] As to the revenues, I have already mentioned the lane oy 
tax, and the crown has a certain, though ſmall property, in the past a2 
of the ſilver and lead-mines ; but it is ſaid that the revenue accruing * of 
the prince of Wales for his principality, does not exceed 7 or 8000 l,1 = 
ear, * 
f Azus.) The arms of the prince of Wales differ from thoſe of E1 22s 
land, only by the addition of a label of three points. His cap, or ba the 
of oftrich feathers, was occaſioned by a trophy of that kind, which Ee pol 


ward the Black Prince took trom the king of Bohemia, when he was 1 


at the battle of Poictiers, and the motto is Ich dien, I ſerve; St. wy 
con- 
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commonly called St. Taffy, is the tutelar ſaint of the Welch, and his 
badge is a leek, which is worn on his day, the iſt of March, and for 
which various reaſons have been aſſigned. : 

Hisrory.] The ancient hiſtory of Wales is uncertain, on account 
of the number of petty princes who governed it. That they were ſo- 
vereign and independent, appears from the Engliſh hiſtory. It was for- 
merly inhabited by three different tribes of the Britons, the Silures, the 
Dimetz, and the Ordovices. "Theſe people cut out ſo much work for the 
Romans, that they do not appear ever to have been entirely ſubdued, 
though part of their country, as appears from the ruins of caſtles, was 
bridled by garriſons. Though the Saxons, as I have already obſerved, 
conquered the counties of Monmouth and Hereford, yet they never pene- 
trated farther, and the Welch remained an independent people, governed 
by their own princes, and their own laws. About the year 870, Roderic, 
king of Wales, divided his dominions among his three ſons ; ard the 
names of theſe divifions were, Deemetia, or South Wales; Poveſia, or 
Powis-Land ; and Venedotia, or North Wales. This diviſion gave a 
mortal blow to the independency of Wales. About the year 1112, Hen» 
ry I. of England planted a colony of Flemings on the frontiers of Wales, 
to ſerve as a barrier to England, none of the Welch princes being power- 
ful enough to oppoſe them. 'They made, however, many vigorous brave 
attempts againſt the Norman kings of England, to maintain their liber- 
ties, and even the Engliſh hiſtorians admit the injuſtice of their claims. 
In 1237, the crown of England was firſt ſupplied with a handle for the 
future conqueſt of Wales; their old and infirm prince Llewellin, in order 
to be ſafe 8 the perſecutions of his undutiful ſon Griffyn, having put 
himſelf under ſubjection and homage to king Henry III. 

But no capitulation could ſatisfy the ambition of Edward I. who re- 
ſolved to annex Wales to the crown of England; and Llewellin, prince 
of Wales, diſdaining the ſubjection to which old Llewellin had ſubmitted, 
Edward raiſed an irreſiſtible army at a prodigious expence, with which 
he penetrated as far as Flint, and taking poſſeſſion of the ifle of Angle- 
ſey, he drove the Welch to the mountains of Snowdon, and obliged them 
to ſubmit to pay a tribute. The Welch' however made ſeveral efforts 
under young Llewellin, but at laſt, in 1285, he was killed in battle. 
He was ſucceeded by his brother David, the laſt independent prince of 
Wales, who, falling into Edward's hands through treachery, was by him 
moſt barbarouſly and unjuſtly hanged, and Edward, from that time, pre- 
tended that Wales was annexed to his crown of England. It was about 
this time, probably, that Edward perpetrated the inhuman maſſacre of 
the Welch bards. Perceiving that his cruelty was not ſufficient to com- 
plete his conqueſt, he ſent his queen to be delivered in Carnarvon caſtle, 
tat the Welch, having a prince born among themſelves, might the more 
readily recognize his authority. This prince was the unhappy Edward II, 
and from him the title of prince of Wales has always deſcended to the 
eldeſt tons of the Engliſh kings. The hiſtory of Wales and England be- 
comes now the ſame. It is proper, however, to obſerve, that the kings 
of England have always found it their intereſt to ſoothe the Welch, with 
particular marks of their regard. Their eldeſt ſons not only held the 
Utular dignity, but actually kept a court at Ludlow, and a regular council 


| with a prefident was named by the crown, for the adminiſtration of all 


the affairs of the principality. This was thought ſo neceſſary a piece of 
policy, that when Henry VIII. had no ſon, his daughter Mary was created 
Princels of Wales, 
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SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, AND EXTENT, 
HE iſland of Ireland is ſituated on the weft fide of England, be. 


tween 6 and 10 degrees welt longitude, and between 51 and 55 fe. 
grees 20 minutes north latitude, or between the middle parallel of de 
eighth clime, where the longeſt day is 16 4 hours, and the 24th parale 
or the end of the tenth clime, where the longeſt day is 17 4 hours, | 
The extent, or ſuperficial content of this bnd is, from the near 
computation and ſurvey, found to be in length 285 miles from Faires 
north, to Miſſenhead ſouth ; and from the eaſt part of Down, to the web 
part of Mayo, its greateſt breadth, 160 miles, and to contain 11, 00% u 
Iriih plantation acres, which makes 17,927,864 acres of Engliſh ftatu 
meaſure, and is held to bear proportion to England and Wales as 18 t 
30. Mr. Templeman, who makes the length 275, and the breadth 13 
miles, gives it an area of 27,457 ſquare miles. From the eaſt part d 
Wexford to St. David's in Wales, it is reckoned 45 miles, but the pal 
ſage between Donhagadee and Portpatrick in Scotland is little max 
than twenty miles. 
Name AND DIVISIONS, More conjectures as to the Latin (Hi. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. I bernia) Iriſh (Erin) as well as the Eng. 
liſh name of this iſland, have been formed than the ſubject deſerves 
It probably takes its riſe from a Phœnician or Gallic term, fignt 
fying the fartheſt habitation weſtward. 
Ic is pretty extraordinary, that even modern authors are not agreed a 
to the diviſions of Ireland; ſome dividing it into five circuits, and 
ſome into four provinces, thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, Connaught, a 


Munſter, I ſhall follow the lait diviſion, as being the molt common, az 


likewiſe the moſt antient. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
Dublin Dublin 
Louth Drogheda 
Wicklow Wicklow 
Wexford Wexford 
Longford Longford 
; 1 a Eaſt Meath Trim 
Leinſter, 12 Counties. Weſt Meath Mullinger 
King's County Phillipſtoun 
Queen's County Maryborough 
Kilkenny Kilkenny 
Kildare Kildare 
[ Carlow Carlow 
{Down Down 
Armagh Charlemont 
Monaghan Monaghan 
Cavan Cavan 
Ulſter, 9 Counties. +4 Antrim Carrickferguz 
| Londonderry Derry , 
| Tyrone Omagh 
Fermanagh Enniſkillen 
Donegall 


{ Donegall 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
Leitrim Leitrim 
Roſcommon Roſcommon 
Mayo Ballinrobe 
Connaught, 6 Count. 4 Sligo Sligo 

Galway Galway 

| \ Clare Ennis 

b Cork Cork 

; Kerry Tralee 

Munſter, 5 Counties. 4 Limerick Limerick 

Tipperary Clonmel 
Waterford Waterford. 


CLIMATE, SEASONS, The climate of Ireland, differs little from 
AND SOIL. : that of England, with which it would almoft 
perſeclly agree, were the foil equally improved. Uncultivated ſwamps, 
bogs, and foreſts, and uninhabited banks of rivers, naturally produce 
fags and an unwholeſome thickneſs of air, as is the caſe with ſome parts 
of England itſelf : but upon the whole the air of the cultivated part of 
Ireland is as mild and ſalubrious, and as friendly to human nature as that 
of England; ſome have thought that it is eren more fo, 

The foil of Ireland in general is fruitful, perhaps equal to that of 
England itſelf, when properly cultivated. Paſturage, tillage, and mea- 
dow ground abound in this kingdom; but till of late tillage was too 
much diſcountenanced, though the ground 1s excellent for the culture of 
all grains; and in ſome of the northern parts of the kingdom abundance 
of hemp and flax are raiſed, a cultivation of infinite advantage to the 
linen manufacture. Ireland rears vaſt numbers of black cattle and ſheep, 
The Iriſh wool is excellent, but many have thought that the prohibition 
of exporting it to any other nation but England, ts of detriment to both 
kingdoms, becauſe it encourages the inhabitants to ſmuggle it into 
France. The prodigious, and, indeed, incredible ſupplies of ſalt pro- 
riz9ns (fiſh excepted) ſhipped at Cork, and carried to all parts of the 
world, are proofs ſcarcely to be exhibited in any ather country, of the 
natural fertility of the Iriſh ſoil. As to the ſeaſons of Ireland, they 
differ little from thoſe of Great Britain, in the ſame latitude. I muſt 
not here forget that Ireland is remarkable for breeding and nouriſh- 
ing no venomous Creatures. | 

RIVERS, BAYS, 3 Nor has nature been leſs favourable 
Ax LAKES. to Ireland in the numerous rivers, en- 
chanting lakes, ſpacious bays, commodious havens, harbours and creeks, 
Walch enrich and beautify this country. The Shannon iſſuing from 
Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim, ſerves as a boundary between 
Connaught and. the three other provinces, and after a courſe of 15 1 
Mucs, torming in its progreſs many beautiful lakes, it falls into the At- 
Nc Ocean, between Kerry- point and Loop-head, where it is nine miles 

The navigation of this river is interrupted by a ridge of rocks 
Fleaung quite acroſs it, ſouth of Killaloe, but this might be remedied 
dy a ſhort canal, at the expence of 10, or 12,0001. and communica- 


EEE. 


T Ine Ban falls into the ocean near Colerain, the Boyne falls in- 1 
9 \ + * - * * 4 n . * 

8 © Ge Tge s channel a: Drogheda, as does the Liffy at the bay of 
1 . «A ele > vr % A. = : PIX £ 
Vudln, and 1; only remarkable for watering that capital, Where it forms 


a ſpa- 
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4: it a ſpacious harbour. The Barrow, the Noer, and the Suir, wats; the 
#: Wi ſouth part of the kingdom, and after uniting their ſtreams below Ry; 
87 they fall into the channel at Waterford haven. a 
6 But the bays, havens, harbours, and creeks, which every where indem 
5 the coaſt, form the chief glory of Ireland, and render that country, be. 

1 yond any other in Europe, the beſt fitted for foreign commerce. The 

| . moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Carrickfergus, Strangford, Dundrun 
: i; Carlingford, Dundalk, Dublin, Waterford, Dungarvan, Cork, Kin, 
45 Baltimore, Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, Kilmare, Dingle, Shannon. 


mouth, Galway, Sligoe, Donegall, Killebegs, Lough-Swilly, 4 


Lough-Foyle. | 
Ireland contains a vaſt number of lakes, or, as they were former, 
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if called, loughs, particularly in the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught, 

I” Many of them produce lache quantities of fine fiſh ; and the great lie 

4 Neagh, between the counties of Antrim, Down and Armagh, is . 

LY . * . o * 

5 markable for its petrifying quality. Though thoſe loughs in the mai 

1 have but few properties that are not common with the like bodies d | 


. water in other countries, yet they have given riſe to many traditionar 
| accounts among the natives, which disfigure and diſgrace their true hil. 
tory, and even modern geographers have been more copious on that 
head than either truth or the ſubje& can admit of. The Iriſh are þ 
fond of loughs, that, like the Scots, they often give that term to in 
7 lets of the ſea. 6 

1 InLanD NAVIGATION.] The inland navigation of Ireland is ven 
þ improveable, as appears from the canals that have lately been cn 
| through different parts of the kingdom, one in particular reaching 
an extent of 60 miles, between the Shannon and the Liffey at Dub 
lin, which opens a communication from the Channel to the 4: 
| lantic ocean. In ſurveying the grounds for this canal, however, it wa 
found neceſſary to carry it through a bog 24 miles over, which from tit 


'f ſpungy nature of that ſoil, became a work of incredible labour and et * 
| ; pence, in ſtrengthening the ſides, and other works, to prevent falling 19 * 
1 MouxrAlxs.] The Iriſh language has been more happy in dia. Wl «! 
| guiſhing the ſize of mountains than perhaps any other. A knock iy: gi 
1 nifies a low hill, unconnected with any other eminence ; a ſheve mars vi 
n a craggy high mountain, gradually aſcending and continued in ſeveral 
0 ridges; a bein or bin ſigniſies a pinnacle or mountain of the firſt mg In 
Wi. nitude, ending in a ſharp or abrupt precipice. The two laſt are oft 
Jt; ſeen and compounded together in one and the ſame range. Ireland, 


however, when compared with ſome other countries, is far from beirg 
mountainous. The mountains of Movrne and Iſeah, in the county © 
Down, are reckoned among ſome of the higheſt in the kingdom, ® 


1 which Slieu-Denard has been calculated at a perpendicular heighta d v 
| 1056 yards, Many other mountains are found in Ireland, but they c 0 
tain little or nothing particular, if we except the fabulous hiſtors wh 

that are annexed to ſome of them. Some of theſe mountains cont era 

in their bowels beds of mines, minerals, coals, quarries of ſtone, 4 tha 

and marble, with veins of iron, lead, and copper. J the 

ForesTs.] The chief foreſts in Ireland lie in Leinſter, the Nit, teſt 

and Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In CA alle 

there are great foreſts, and in the county of Donegall and in the n 


* A Fad * 4 * . * - 
part of Tyrone; alſo in the county of Fermanagh, along Lougai | 


Earne, and in the north part of the county of Down, wherein 1: „ 
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4 timber, and the oak is eſteemed as good as any of the Engliſh 
growth, and as fit for ſhip-building. ; 

METALS AND MINERALS.] The mines of Ireland are late diſcove- 
ries. Several contain filver and lead, and it is ſaid that 30 pounds of 
their lead ore produce a pound of ſilver ; but the richeſt filver mine 1s at 
Wicklow, A copper and lead mine have been diſcovered at Tipperary, 
as likewiſe iron ore, and excellent free-ſtone for building. Some of the 
Iriſh marble quarries contain a kind of porphyry, being red ſtriped with 
white, Quarries of fine ſlate are found in moſt counties. The coals that 
are dug at Kilkenny emit very little ſmoke, and it contains a chryſtal- 
line tream which has no ſediment. Thoſe peculiarities, with the ſerenity 
of the air in that place, have given riſe to the well known proverb, 
That Kilkenny contains fire without ſmoke, water without mud, and air 
without fog. . 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC- There is little that falls un- 

TIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. der this head that is peculiar 

to Ireland, her productions being much the ſame as in England and Scot- 
land. Ireland affords excellent turf and moſs, which are of vaſt ſervice 
bor fring, where wood and coals are ſcarce. A few wolves were for- 
F merly found in Ireland, but they are now almoſt exterminated by their 
wolf dogs, which are much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped like greyhounds, 
yet as gentle and governable as ſpaniels. What I have already obſerved 
about the Iriſh exportation of ſalt proviſions, ſufficiently evinces the pro- 
digious numbers of hogs, ſheep, as well as black cattle, bred in that 
kingdom. Rabbits are ſaid to be more plentiful there than in England. 
The iſh that are caught upon the coaſts of Ireland are likewiſe in 
greater plenty than on thoſe of England, and ſome of them larger and 
more excellent in their kind. 


PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, . Ireland is ſaid to contain 


NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. f two millions and a half of 
inhabitants ; but I ſuſpect that the calculation 1s over-charged by near 
half a million. As it is of great conſequence to aſcertain as near as poſ- 
ble the numbers of inhabitants of Ireland of both religions, we Rall 

give them according to the beſt accounts, as they ſtood in the four pro- 
vinces in 1733. 

Proteſtant families. Popiſh families. 

In Ulſter — 62, 620 38,459 

Leinſter — 25,238 92,424 

Munſter — 13,337 106,407 

Connaught —— 4,299 44,133 


by: Total 105,494 Total 281,423 
Which, at five to each family in the country, and ten for Dublin, and 
ſeven for Cork city, makes in all 23,015,229 ſouls. I am apt to think, 
when we conſider the waſte of war by ſea and land, and the vaſt emi- 
grations of the Iriſh to Britain, the Britiſh colonies, and other nations; 
tagt the above calculation may nearly ſerve for the preſent times, though 
tie balance of number is certainly greatly riſen on the fide of pro- 
tetentim; and in ſome late debates in the Iriſh parliament it has a 
3 that the number of inhabitants of Ireland amount to three 
nallons. 

dne od Triſh, or, as they are termed by the proteſtants, the mere 
„c generally repreſented as an ignorant, uncivilized, and blun- 


dering 
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found ignorance, They alſo lie under many legal diſabilities, which f 
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dering ſort of people. Impatient of abuſe, and injury, they are in 
placable and violent in all their affections, but quick of apprehengy, 
courteous to ſtrangers, and patient of hardſhips. Though in theſe u. 
ſpects there is, perhaps, little difference between them and the mor 
uninformed part of their neighbours, yet their barbariſms are mo 
eaſy to be accounted for from accidental than natural cauſes. By far t 
greateſt number of them are papiſts, and it is the intereſt of their pit 
who govern them with an abſolute ſway, to keep them in the mo! or. 


their own country diſcourages the exertion both of their mental and bod 
faculties; but when employed in the ſervice of foreign princes, they n 
diſtinguiſhed for intrepidity, courage, and fidelity. Many of their ſu. 
names have an O, or Mac, placed before them, which ſignify gray 
ſon and ſon: formerly the O was uſed by their chiefs only, or ſuch x 
piqued themſelves upon the antiquity of their families. Their muſc; 
the bagpipe, but their tunes are generally of a melancholy fin 
though ſome of the lateft airs are lively, and when ſung by an [rifkna, 
extremely diverting. The old Iriſh is generally ſpoken in the inter 
parts of the kingdom, where ſome of the old uncouth cuſtoms fill pr. 
vail, particularly their funeral howlings ; but this cuſtom may be tra 
in many countries of the continent. Their cuſtom of placing a de 
corpſ# before their doors, laid out upon tables, having a plate 12 
the body to excite the charity of paſſengers, is practiſed even in th 
ſkirts of Dublin, which one — wiſh to ſee aboliſhed. And ther 
convivial meetings on Sunday afternocn, dancing to the bagpipe, be 
more often quarrelling among themſelves, is offenſive to every {tranye 
But, as we have already oblerved, theſe cuſtoms are chiefly confined : 
the more unpoliſhed provinces of the kingdom, particularly Connaugi: 
the common people there having the leaſt ſenſe of law and governmentd 
any in Ireland, except their tyrannical landlords or leaſcholders, wit 
ſqueze the poor without mercy. The common Iriſh, in their manner d 
living, ſeem to reſemble the antient Britons, as deſcribed by Roman a 
thors, or the preſent Indian inhabitants of America. Mean huts « 
cabbins built of clay and ſtraw, partitioned in the middle by a walt 
the ſame materials, ſerve the double purpoſes of accommodating the fam 
who live and ſleep promiſcuouſly, having their fires of turf in the mis 
dle of the floor, with an opening through the roof for a chimney ; 
other being occupied by a cow, or ſuch pieces of furniture as are nt 1p. 
immediate uſe, * 

Their wealth conſiſts of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, ſome podle 
and a ſpot for potatoes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, and font 
times fith, conſlitute their food. For however plentifully the fields nd 
be ſtocked with cattle, theſe poor natives ſeldom taſte butcher's meat 
any-kind. Their children, plump, robuſt, and hearty, ſcarcely know i * 
uſe of cloaths, and are not aſhamed to gaze upon ſtrangers, or 3 - 
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their appearance upon the roads 1n that primitive manner. m 9 

In this idle and deplorable Rate, many thouſands are in a manner  - 
to the community and to themſelves, who, if they had an equal a (ch 
with their neighbours of being inſtructed in the real principles of ( 
anity, inured and incouraged to induſtry and labour, and obecienc: "on. . 
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their ſovereign, would add conſiderable ſtrength to government. "nw. 
Spaniards and French, particularly the latter, have not failed w l. 


theme 
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vemſelves of the uncomfortable ſituation of the Iriſh at home, by al- 
luring them to enter their ſervice, and in this they have hitherto been 
allied by prieſts and jeſuits, whoſe intereſt it is to infuſe into the 
minds of their credulous diſciples an averſion to the Britiſh government; 
but we have now the pleaſing proſpect of a happy reformation among 
theſe people, from the numerous Engliſh proteſtant working ſchodls, 
lately eſtabliſhed over the kingdom, which inſtitution will undoubtedly. 
trike deeper at the root of popery than all the endeavours of the Britiſh 
monarchs to reduce them. : 

The deſcendants of the Engliſh and Scots, ſince the conqueſt of Ire- 
land by Henry II. though not the moſt numerous, form the wealthieſt 
wart of the nation. Of theſe are moſt of the nobility, 8. and prin- 
cipal traders, who inhabit the eaſtern and northern coaſts, where moſt of 


the trade of Ireland is carried on, eſpecially Belfaſt, Londonderry, and 
other parts of the province of Ulſter, which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is, 
next to Dublin, and its neighbourhood, by far the beſt cultivated and moſt 


fouriſhing part of the kingdom. Here a colony of Scots, in the reign 
of James I. and other preſbyterians, who fled from perſecution in that 
country in ſucceeding reigns, planted themſelves, and eſtabliſhed that 
great ſtaple of Iriſh wealth the linen manufactory, which they have ſince 
carried on and brought to the utmoſt perfection. From this ſhort review 
it appears that the preſent inhabitants are compoſed of three diſtinct 
claſſes of people; the old Iriſh, poor, ignorant, and depreſſed, who in- 
habit, or rather exiſt upon the interior and weltern parts; the de- 
ſcendants of the Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, 
and who gave a new appearance to the whole coaſt facing England, by 
the introduction of arts, commerce, ſcience, and more liberal and cul- 
tivated ideas of the true God and primitive Chriſtianity. Thirdly, as 1 
have already obſerved, emigrants from Scotland in the northern pro- 
inces, who like the others are ſo zealouſly attached to their own religion 
and manner of living, that it will require ſome ages before the inha- 
bitants of Ireland are ſo thoroughly conſolidated and blended as to be- 


RELIGION, ] The eſtabliſhed religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
Ireland 15 the fame with that of England. I have already obſerved, that 
among the bulk of the people, in the moſt uncultivated parts, popery, 
and that too of the molt abſurd, illiberal kind, is prevalent. The Iriſh 
papiſts Kill retain their nominal biſhops and dignitaries, who ſubſiſt on 
the voluntary contributions of their votaries. But even the blind ſub- 
miſions of the latter to their clergy, does not prevent proteſtantiſm from 
maxing a very rapid progreſs there in towns and communities. Great 
ecorts have been made ever ſince the days of James I. in erecting Ne- 
90:5 for civilizing and converting the Triſh papiſts. The inſtitution 
ot the incorporated ſociety for promoting Englith proteſtant working- 
{(ch00!s, though of no older date than 1717, has been amazingly 3 
f . as have many inſtitutions of the ſame kind, in introducing induſtry 
and knowledge among the Iriſh; and no country in the world can ſhew 
greater public ſpiriced efforts than have been made by the government of 
0-220, Lnce cha: time, for theſe purpoſes. How far it may be the intereſt 
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of England that ſome kind of balance between the two religions thoul! 
be kept up, I ſhall not here enquire. 

Ireland contains at leaſt as many ſectaries as England, particularly 
byterians, anabaptiſts, quakers, and methodiſts, who are all of then 
connived at and tolerated. | 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are fy 
Armagh, Dublin, Tuam, and Caſhell. . 

The biſhops are 18, viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, Dem 
Down, Dromore, Elphin, Kildare, Killaloe, Leighlin, Limmeric, Mead, 
Oſſory, Raphoe, Waterford, Kilmore, and Killala. 

Laxncuace.] The language of the Iriſh is fundamentally the {ans 
with the Britiſh and Welch, and a diale& of the Celtic, which is made uf 
of by the Scotch Highlanders, oppoſite the Iriſh coaſts. It is, howere, 
in a great meaſure defaced by provincial alterations, but not ſo altered a 
to render the Iriſh, Welch, and Highlanders, unintelligible to ex 
other. 'The uſage of the Iriſh language occaſions among the comma 
people, who ſpeak both that and the Engliſh, a diſagreeable tone i 
ſpeaking, which diffuſes itſelf among the vulgar in general, and ew 
among the better fort who do not underſtand Iriſh. It is probable, howere, 
that a few ages hence the latter will be accounted among the dex 
languages. : 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] If we are to believe the fabuloy 
accounts of Ireland, learning flouriſhed there while ſhe was dormant in 4 
the other parts of the globe. The truth is, that the Iriſh writers, in ſer 
ral branches of learning, arts, and ſciences, are equal to thoſe of thei 
neighbours. Archbiſhop Uſher does honour to. literature itſelf, Dea 
Swift, who was a native of Ireland, has perhaps never been equalled 
the walks of wit, humour, and ſatire. The ſprightlineſs of Farquhzi 
wit is well known to all lovers of the drama: and to particularize othe 
Iriſh writers of learning and genius, many of whom are living at this dz, 
would far exceed my bounds. 

UniveRs1ITIEs.] Ireland contains but one univerſity (if a college aa 
be called ſuch) which is that of Dublin, founded by queen Elizabet, 
under the title of the College of the holy and undivided Trinity, nz 
Dublin, with a power of conferring degrees of batchelors, maſters, a 
doctors, in all the arts and faculties. At preſent it conſiſts of a pro 
ſeven ſenior, thirteen junior fellows, and ſeventy ſcholars of the houk 
who have maintenance upon the foundation. The viſitors are the chance 
lor, or vice chancellor, and thearchbiſhop of Dublin. +1 

ANTIQUITIES A&D CURIOSITIES, I have already mentioned it 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. j wolf-dogs in Ireland, anc i 


Pococke, late Biſhop of Offory, a celebrated traveller and antiqua 
He fays, „that he meaſured the moi weſterly point at high vaten 
the diſtance of 360 feet from the cliſt; but was told, that at low wi 
it extended 60 feet further upon a deſcent, till it was loſt in the tea. Of 
meaſuring the caſlern poiut, he ſound it 540 feet trom the clit; ann 
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as much more of it as of the other, where it winds to the eaſt, and is like 
in the water. 

_ — v9 is compoſed of pillars all of angular ſhapes, from 3 
6les to 8. The eaſtern point where it joins the rock, terminates in a per- 
pendicular cliff, formed by the upright ſides of the pillars, ſome of which 
are 43 feet 4 iaches high. Each pillar conſiſts of ſeveral joints or ſtones, lying 
one upon another, from 6 inches to about a foot in thecknels ; and what 
is very ſurprizing, ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex, that their prominences 
are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round each of which is a ledge, which holds 
them together with the greateſt firmueſs, every ſtone being concave on the 
other fide, and fitting in the exacteſt manner the convexity of the upper 

art of that beneath it. The pillars are from one to two feet in diameter, 
and generally conſiſt of about 40 joints, moſt of which ſeparate very 
exfily, and one may walk along upon the tops of the pillars as far as to 
the edge of the water. | ; : 

« But this is not the moſt ſingular part of this extraordinary curioſity, 
the cliffs themſelves beins {till more ſurprizing. From the bottom, which 


is of black ſtone, to the height of about 60 feet, they are divided at equal 


ditances by ftripes of a reddiſh ſtone, that reſembles a cement ahout 4 
inches in thickneſs ; upon this there is another ſtratum of the ſame black 
tone, with a ſtratum 5 inches thick of the red. Over this is another itra- 
tum ten feet thick divided in the ſame manner; then a ſtratum of the red 
ſtone 20 feet deep, and above that, a ſtratum of upright pillars; above 
theſe pillars lies another ſtratum of black ſtone, 20 feet high; and, above 
chis again, another ſtratum of upright pillars, riſing in ſome places to the 
tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo high, and in others again above it, where 
they are called the chimneys. The face of theſe cliffs extends about 3 
Engliſh miles.“ 

The cavities, the romantic proſpects, cataracts, and other pleaſing and 
uncommon natural objects to be met with in Ireland, are tog numerous to 
be called rarities, and ſeveral pamphlets have been emploved in deſeribing 
them. As to the artificial rarities in Ireland, the chief are the round Pha- 
ros, or ſtone towers, found upon the coalts, and ſuppoſed to be built by 
the Dane and Norwegians, who made uſe of them as ſpy-towers ar bar- 
bicans, light-houſes or beacons. 

CiTiES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER | Dublin, the capital of 

EDIFICFS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. Ireland, is in magnitude 
and the number of inhabitants, the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions; 
much about the ſize of Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marſeilles, 
and is ſuppoſed to contain near 309,000 inhabitants. It is ſituated 270 
miles north-weſt of London, and 60 miles weft from Holyhead, in North 
Wales, the uſual ſtation of the paſſage veſſels between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Dublin ſtands about ſeven miles from the ſca, at the bottom of 
a large and ſpacious bay, to which it gives name, upon the river Liffey, 
Which divides it almoſt into two equal parts, and is banked in through 
the whole length of the city, on both tides, which form ſpacious quays, 
where veſſels below the firſt bridge load and unload before the merchants 
doors and warehouſes. A ſtranger upon entering the bay of Dublin, 
Walch is about 7 miles broad, and in ſtormy weather extremely dangerous, 
5 agreeably ſurprized with the beautiful proſpect on each fide, and the 
erat view of Wicklow mountains; but Dublin, from its low ſitustion, 
m5 no great appearance. The increate of Dublin, within 20 years lat 
Fur 15 iaciedible, and it is generally ſuppoſed that 4000 houſes have been 
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city guards are relieved daily. They are ſaid to be the largeſt and com 
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added to the city and ſuburbs fince the reign of queen Anne, Thi, cir 


in its appearance bears a near reſemblance to London. The houſes are 0. 
brick; the old fireets are narrow and mean, but the new ſtreets are 
more elegant and better planned than thoſe of the metropolis of Grey 
Britain. Sackville ſtreet, which is ſometimes called the Mall, is Particy 
larly noble. The houſes are elegant, lofty, and uniformly built, and 2 
ravel walk runs through the whole at an equal diſtance from the fide; 

The river Liffey, though navigable for tea veſſels as far as the cuſioms 
houſe, or centre of the city, is but ſmall, when compared to the Thang 
at London. Over it are two handſome bridges, lately built of lone, i 
imitation of that at Weſtminſter, and three others that have little to re. 
commend them. Haitherto the centre of Dublin towards the cuſtom- bolt 
Was crouded and inconvenient for commercial purpoſes; but of late ; 
new ftreer has been opened, leading from Eſſex bridge to the caſtle, u ben 
the lord lieutenant redes. A new exchange is building, the firſt fone 
of which was laid by lord Townſhend, the then lord lieutenant, and ſeren 
other uſeful undertakings and embelliſhments are in agitation. 

The barracks are pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence near the nie 
They conſiſt of four large courts, in which are generally quartered four ba. 
talions of foot, and one regiment of horſe; from hence the caflle nf 


pleateit building of the kind in Europe. 

The linen hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in the 
year 1728, for the reception of ſuch linen cloths as were brought to Dublin 
for ſale, for which there are convenient apartments, It is entirely unde 
the direction of the truſtees for the encouragemeut of the linen manu: 
tory of Ireland, who are compoſed of the lord chancellor, the primate, th 
archbiſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of the nohilicy and gend 
This national inſtitution is productive of great advantages, by preventing 
many frauds which otherwiſe would be committed in a capital branch d 
trade, by which many thouſands are employed, and the kingdom great 
enriched. 

Stevens Green is a moſt extenſive ſquare, being one mile in circum 
rence, It is partly laid out in gravel walks, like St. James's Park, wit 
trees on each ſide, in which may be ſeen, in fine weather, a reſort ofa 
much beauty, gaiety, and finery, as at any of the public places in ng 
land. Many of the houſes round the green are very itately, but a wantd 
uniformity is obſervable throughout the whole. Ample amends wille 
made for this defect by another ſpacious ſquare near Stevens Green, 1% 


laid out and partly built. The houſes being loſty, uniform, and carned a 
on with ſtone as far as the firſt floor, will give the whole an air of may c| 
nificence, not exceeded by any thing of the kind in Britain, if wt Of 
except Bath. | 4 bt 

The front of Trinity college, extending above zoo feet, is built th 


Portland ſtone in the fineſt taſte, 


The parliament houte was begun in 1729, and finiſhed in 1739, 1 te th 
expence of 40,0001]. This ſuperb pile is in general of the lonie ore W. 
and is at this day juſtly accounted one of the foremoſt architectural bes ev 
ties. The portico in particular is, perhaps, without parallel; the inter be 

rts have alſo many beauties, and the manner in which the buuldings i 
lighted, has been much admired. But one of the greateſt and moſt lauen + 
undertakings that this age can boaſt of, is the building a ſtone wall 2% as 


the breadth of a moderate ſticet, a proportionable height, and three = 
erg 
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k, to confine the channel of the bay, and to ſhelter veſſels” in ſtormy 


ay lengt 

of weather. 8 * 

are The civil government of Dublin is by a lord mayor, &c. the ſame as 
eat in London. Every third year, the lord mayor, and the 24 companies, 
eu by virtue of an old charter, are obliged to perambulate the city, and its li- 

l berties, which they call riding the Franchiſes. Upon this occafiowthe citi-— 


yens vie with each other, in ſhow and oſtentation, which is ſometimes 
roduttive of difagreeable conſequences to many of their families. In 
Yublin are two large theatres, that are generally well filled, and which 
ſorve as a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London. In this city are 18 pariſh 
churches, 8 chapels, 3 churches for French, and 1 for Dutch Protettants, 
» preſbyterian meeting-houſes, 1 for methodiſts, 2 for quakers, and 16 
Roman catholic chapels. A royal hoſpital like that at Chelſea, for inva- 
lids; a lying-in hoſpital, with gardens, built and laid out in the fineſt 
talle; an hoſpital for lunaticks, built by the famous dean Swiit, who him- 
ſelf died a lunatic ; and ſundry other hoſpitals for patients of every kind. 
Some of the churches have been lately rebuilt, and others are rebuilding in a 
more elegant manner. And indeed whatever way a ſtranger turns himielf 
in this city, he will perceive a ſpirit of elegance and magnifcence; and if 


great as they are, over the different parts of Great Britain. For it muſt 
be acknowledged that no nation in Europe, comparatively ſpeaking, has 
expended ſuch ſums as the grants of the Iriſh parliament, which has been, 
and continues to be, the life and ſoul of whatever is carried on; witneis 
the many noble erections, churches, hoſpitals, bridges; the forming of 
harbours, public roads, canals, and other public and private under- 
takings, 

It oo however, been matter of ſurprize, that with all this ſpirit of na- 
tional improvement, few or no good inns are to be met with in Ireland, 
In the capital, which may be claſſed among the ſecond order of cities of 
Europe, there is not one inn that deſerves that name. This may, in 
ſome meaſure, be accounted for by the long, and ſometimes dangerous 
paſſage from Cheſter and Holyliead to Ireland, which prevents the gentry 
of England, with their families, from viſiting that ifland ; but as it 15 now 
propoſed to make turnpike roads to Portpatrick in Scotland, from whence 
tne paſſage is ſhort and ſafe, the roads of Ireland may by this means be- 
come more frequented, eſpecially when the rural beauties of that Kingdom 
are more generally known. For though in England, France, and Italy, 
a traveller meets with views the molt luxuriant and rich, he is ſometimes 
cloyed with a ſameneſs that runs through the whole: but in thoſe countries 
af North Britain and Ireland, the rugged mountains, whoſe tops look 
cown upon the clouds, the extenfive lakes, enriched with buſky iſlands, 


rom cliff to cliff, and other pleaſing and uncommon natural objects 
that frequently preſent themfelves in various forms and ſhapes, have a 
wonderful effect upon the imagination, and are pleaſing to the fancy of 
2 of nature, however rough or unadorned with artificial 
Xauties, 

Cork is deſervedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland, in magnitude, 
riches, and commerce. It lies 129 miles ſouth weſt of Dublin, and contains 
above 8100 houſes, inhabited chictly by proteſtants. Its haven is deep and 


well ſheltered from all wiads ; but ſmall veſſels only come up to its quay, _ 
an 


he extends his view over the whole kingdom, he will conclude that works 
of ornament and public utility in Ireland, keep pace with thoſe erefting, 


the cavities, glens, cataracts, the numerous feathered creation, hopping * 


- 
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citadel, Limeric is a handſome, populous, commercial, ſtrong city, ay 
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ſtand about 7 miles up the river Lee. This is the chief port of merchany, i 
the kingdom; and there is, perhaps, more beef, tallow, and bun- 
ſhipped off here, than in all the other ports of Ireland put together, Heng 
there is a great reſort of ſhips to this port, 2 of thoſe bound fron 
Great Britain to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the Caribbee iſlands, vid 
put in here to victual and compiete their lading. Kinſale is a populous wg 
ſtrong town, with an excellent harbour, and conſiderable commerce ay 
ſhipping: and it 15, moreover, occaſionally a ſtation for the navy royal; 
for which end this poet is furniſhed with proper naval officers and flor, 
keepers, Waterford is reckoned next to Cork for riches aud ſhipping, 
It is commanded by Duncannon Fort, and on the weſt fide of the town is; 


lies on both ſides the Shannon. 

Belfaſt is a large ſeaport and trading town at the mouth of the 
water, where it falls into Carrickfergus bay. Downpatrick has a flouriſh, 
linen manufacture Carrickfergus (or Knockfergus) is by ſome deeng 
the capital town of the province, has a good harbour and caſtle, by 
little commerce. Derry (or Londonderry, as it is moſt uſually calle 
ſtands on Lough-Foyl, is a ſtrong little city, having ſome linen many 
factures, with ſome commerce and ſhipping. All this extreme north pan d 
Ireland is ſituated ſo near to Scotland, that they are in fight of each othen 
coaſts, Donegal, the county-town of the ſame name (otherwiſe called 
the county of 'T'yrconnel) is a place of ſome trade; as is likewiſe Ennify. 
ling. All which laſt mentioned places, and many more (though leſs cop- 
ſiderable ones) are chiefly and moſt induſtriouſly employed in the manufac. 
turing of linen and linen thread, to the great benefit of the whole kingdon, 
which, by its vaſt annual exportations of linen into England, 1s enabled 
to pay for the great annual importations from England into Ireland; an 
likewiſe to render the money conſtantly drawn from Ireland into England 
by her abſentees, leſs grievous to her. 

Though Ireland contains no ſtrong places, according to the modem 
improvements in fortification, yet it has ſeveral forts and garriſons, that 
ſerve as comfortable ſinecures to military officers. The chief are Londow- 
derry and Culmore fort, Cork, Limeric, Kinſale, Duncannon, Roſs 
Caſtle, Dublin, Charlemont, Galway, Carrickfergus, Maryborough, 
and Athlone. Each of theſe forts is furniſhed with deputy governors 
under various denominations, who have pecuniary proviſions from the g0- 
vernment. 

It cannot be pretended that Ireland is as yet furniſhed with many pub- 
die edifices, that can compare with thoſe that are to be found in count 
where ſovereigns and their courts reſide, but it has many elegant public 
buildings, which do honour to the taſte and public ſpirit of the inhabitants 
The parliament houſe, caſtle, Eſſex-bridge, and ſeveral edifices about 
Dublin, already mentioned, are magnificent, and elegant pieces of arch 
tecture, and many noble Gothic churches, and other Luildings, are to de 
ſeen in Ireland. The Iriſh nobility, and gentry of fortune, now vie vid 
thoſe of England in the magnificent ſtruQure of their houſes, and the ce 
gance of their ornaments; but it would be unjuſt, where there are ſo man 
equal in taſte and magnificence, to particularize any. In ſpeaking of ut 
public buildings of this kingdom, I muſt not forget the numerous barracks, 
where the ſoldiers are lodged, equally to the eaſe and conveniency of 
inhabitants, Cow 
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Counrnct AND MANUFACTURES.) What I have faid of England 
under this head, is in a great meaſure applicable to Ireland. Her chief 
exports conſiſt of linen-cloth, yarn, lawns and cambrics, which are en- 
couraged by the Engliſh government. Wool and bay yarn are by law al- 
lowed to be exported to England only, but great quantities of both are 
ſmuggled into other countries, The other exports are horſes and black 
cattle, beef, pork, green hides, ſome tanned leather, calf ſkins dried, 
tallow, butter, candles, cheeſe, ox and cow-horns, ox-hair, horſe-hair, 
lead, in no great proportion, copper-ore, herrings, dried fiſh, rabbit- 
ſkins, and furr, otter-ſkins, goat-ſkins, ſalmon, and a few other par- 
ticalars. ; 

The Iriſh in general complain of the vaſt diſadvantages under which 
their country lies, from that prohibition which does not ſuffer them to 
cultivate :o the full their woollen and iron manufactures, or to make the 
beſt of their natural fituation and harbours. They even complain that the 
benefits of their linen manufacture are now greatly abridged by the vaſt 
progreſs made in the ſame by the Scots, and repeated — have been 
made to prove that their commercial diſcouragements are detrimental to 
England herſelf, and beneficial to her natural enemies. Whatever truth 
there may be in this complaint, it is certain that the Iriſh have carried 
their inland manufactures, even thoſe of luxury, to an amazing height, 
and that their lords lieutenants, and their court, have of late encon- 
raged them by their examples, and, while they are in that government, 
making uſe of no other,  «<_ 

PUBLIC TRADING COMPAN1ES.] Of theſe I know none in Ireland, 
as the bankers cannot be admitted as ſuch ; neither can the Dublin fociety 
for the encouragement of manufaftures and commerce, which was incor- 
porated in 1750. The linen hall, however, that is erected at Dublin, is 
under as juſt and nice regulations as any commercial houſe in Eutope. 

ConsT1TUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Iroland is ftill a diſtinct, 
though a dependent ſubordinate kingdom. It was only entitled the domi- 
nion or lordſhip of Ireland, and the king's ſtile was no other than Domi- 
nus Hiberniz, Lord of Ireland, till the 334 year of king Henry VIII. 
when he aſſumed the title of king, which is recognized by act of parlia- 
ment in the ſame reign. But as England and Scotland are now one and 
the ſame kingdom, and yet differ in their municipal laws ; fo England 
and Ireland are, on the other hand, diſtin kingdoms, and yet in general 
agree in their laws. For after the conqueſt of Ireland by king Henry Il. 
the laws of England were received and ſworn to by the Iriſh nation, afſem- 
bled at the council of Liſmore. And as Ireland, thus conquered, planted, 
and governed, till continues in a ſtate of dependence, it muſt neceſſarily 
conform to, and be obliged by ſuch laws as the ſuperior ſtate thinks propet 
to preſcribe. 

Fut this ſtate of dependence being almoſt forgotten, and ready to be 
diſputed by the Iriſh nation, it became neceſſary, ſome years ago, to 
declare how that matter really ſtood: and, therefore, by ſtatute 6th of 
George J. it is declared, that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubor- 
dinate do, and dependent upon, the imperial crown of Great Britain, as 
being inſeparably united thereto ; and that the king's majeſty, with the 
content of the lords and commons of Great Britain, in parliament, hath 
power to make laws to bind the people of Ircland. 

I he conſtitution of the Iriſh government, as it ſtands at preſent, with 
"garc io diſtributive juſtice, is nearly the ſame with that of England. Ar 
def governor, who generally goes by the name of lord lieutenant, 1s* 
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ſent over from England by the king, whom he repreſents, but his 
is in ſome meaſure reſtrained, and in others enlarged, according to the 
king's pleaſure, or the exigency of the times. On his entering upon thi 
honourable office, his letters patent are publickly read in the council 
chamber, and having taken the uſual oaths before the lord chancellor, the 
ſword, which is to be carried before him, 1s delivered into his hands, and 
he is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the lord chancellor, the 
members of the privy- council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms, x 
ſerjeant at mace, and other oſñicers of ſtate; and he never appears publickl 
without being attended by a body of horſe-guards. Hence, with reſpet 
to his authority, his train and ſplendor, there is no viceroy in Chriſtenden 
that comes nearer to the grandeur and majeſty of a king. He has a coundi] 
compoſed of the great officers of the grown; namely, the chancellor, ties. 
ſurer, and ſuch, ef: the archbiſhops, earls, biſhops, barons, judges, and 
gentlemen, as his: majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. The parliament her, 
as well as in England, is the ſupreme court, which is convened by th 
king's writ; and generally fits once every ſecond year. It conſiſts, asin 
England, of a houle of lords and commons. Of the former, many a 
Engliſh or Britiſh peers or commons of Great Britain; a few are papif;, 
who cannot ſit without being properly qualiſied; and the number d 
commons amount to about 300. Since the acceſſion of his preſent majely, 
Irifh parliaments have been rendered octennial. The laws are made h 
the houſe of lords and commons, after which they are ſent to England for 
the royal approbation ; when, if approved of by his majeſty and council, 
may paſs the great ſeal of England, and are returned. 
For the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are alſo in Ireland four 
terms held annually for the deciſion of cauſes ; and four courts of juſtice, 
the chancery, king's bench, common-pleas, and exchequer. The high: 
ſhenfs of the ſeveral counties were formerly choſen by the people, butae 
now nominated by the lord lieutenant. From this general view it appear 
that the civil and eccleſiaſtical inſtitations are almeſt the ſame in lreland 
as in England. 

RRVENVUESs.] In Ireland the public revenue ariſes from hereditary and 
temporary duties, of which the king is the truſtee, for applying it to 
particular purpoſes; but there is beſides this a private revenue arkfing 
from the ancient demeſne lands, from forfeitures for treaſon and fe. 
lony, priſage of wines, light-houſe duties, and a ſmall part of the & 
ſual revenue, not granted by parliament ; and in this the crown has the 
ſame unlimited property that a ſubject has in his own freehold. Tix 
extent of that revenue is perhaps a ſecret to the public. 

The public revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed at preſent to exceed half a mi 
lion ſterling, of which the Iriſh complain greatly that about 70,000% 
is granted in penfions, and a great part to abſentees. Very large ſuns 
are alſo granted by their own parliament for more valuable purpoſes, 
the improvement of their country and civilizing the people, ſuch as the 
inland navigation, bridges, highways, churches, premiums, proteſtant 
ſchools, and other particulars, which do honcur to the wiſdom and 
Patriotiſm of that parliament. 

And it is alſo a happy circumſtance for the Iriſh, that the revenue 
neceſſary for the {ſupport of their government, and other purpoſes, 5 
raiſed with ſo much eaſe as to be ſcarcely felt by the people. Tber 
lands are not ſaddled with heavy taxes, nor their trade with foreig 


nations cramped by innumerable duties. Hence the amazing ” 
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price of. almoſt every article of general confymption. Good claret 
wine is fold in the metropolis of the kingdom aZxwo thillings a bottle, 
and other liquors propartionably cheap, Butcheg's meat, though now 
oa the riſe, is ſold at two pence per pound, turkies at twenty pence, and 
other poultry at a trifling expence. Soap. and c2putes are ſo low as to 
tempt coaſting veſſels to ſmuggle them into Britain. In the interior 
parts, butcher's meat is ſold at one penny farthing per pound ; large 
fowls at three pence each. And that the taxation upon inland trade fits 
eaſy, appears from the cheapneſs of almoſt every article fabricated 
there. Newſpapers of a large ſize are fol at a halfpenny, and adver- 
tiſements of a moderate length are inſerted for ſixpence. Such was the 
happy ſituation of Great Britain before the commencement of that load 
of debt, contraſted in conſequence of our foreign connections, and 
ſruitleſs campaigns in Germany and Flanders. 

Coixs.] What the antient coins of the Iriſh were, is now a matter 
of mere eurioſity and great uncertainty. At preſent the coins of Ireland 
zr2 the ſame with thoſe of England, (the Iriſh having no mint) but they 
diſſer in their denomination, an Engliſh filling paſſing in Ireland for 
thirteen pence, and fo of the other Engliſh coins. See the table of 


coins at the end of this book. 


MiLtTARY STRENGTH, ] Thoſe parts of Ireland that are moſt un- 
cultivated, contain numbers of inhabitants that have very little ſenſe 
either of divine or human laws, and regular forces are abſolutely, ne- 
ceſſary for keeping them in order, witneſs the late inſurrections of the 
Whitcboys, and other band:tti, who were inſtigated by their prieſts. 
For theſe and other purpoſes 16,000 Britiſh troops are generally quartered 
in Ireland, where they are maintained and paid upon the Iriſh eſtabliſh- 
ment. It does not, however, appear that the bulk of the Triſh catholics 
are fond of a revolution in government, as few or none of them joined 
Thurot in his deſcent upon Carrickfergus, or took any part with the pre- 
tender in the laſt rebellion. 

Hisrogv.] The Iriſh monks have formed a more regular plan of 
antient hiſtory, for their own country, than is to be met with in other 
Countries, and with ſuch plauſibility, that it has been adopted by men 
conſiderable learning. They have earried up a ſucceſſion of great, 
e, and learned kings, almoſt to the time of the flood, and they have 
nade Ireland flonriſh in all the arts and ſeiences, eſpecially thoſe of go- 
ern ment, long before they were known in Egypt, or Greece. Writers, 
however, after the Auguſlan age, have mentioned the Iriſh, as being no 
tier than ſarages, and the moſt credible of the modern hitorians, ſpeak of 
dem as being, in the beginning of the 15th century, a nation of barba- 
ans, though 't may be admitted that before this period, ſome of their 
hor sand clergy, who had travelled into other parts of Europe, were 
5 and learned men. 

hat the northern parts of Ireland were peopied from the weſt of Scot- 
and, as being a far more inviting ſoil, is more than probable, and it is 
eh that emig ration; from other parts of Europe, might mingle with 
e aboriginal Iriſh; but hitory gives us no ſure lights, as to thoſe 


: 3 Sir James Ware, the bett of the Iriſh antiquaries, and a man 


great learning and candour, ipeacs with high contempt of the Triſh, 
crore they were converted to Chrittianity, by St. Patric, a Scotchman, 
0 died in 493. Aſter this they Were occationally invad 4 by the 
axon kings of England, but in the year 795 and 798 the Danes and 
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Ireland, and were the firſt who erected ſtone edifices in that kin 
The habitations of the Iriſh, till that time, were of hurdles covered vi 
ſtraw and ruſhes, and a very few of ſolid timber. The natives, hoy. 
ever, defended themſelves bravely againſt the Eaſterlings, who built 
Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, Wexford and Cork, but they refded 
chiefly at Dublin, or in its 1 which, by the old li, 
was called Fingal, or the Land of Strangers. The natives, about the 
car 962, ſeem to have called to their afhſtance the Anglo-Saxon king 
dgar, who had then a conſiderable maritime power, and this mi 
have given occaſion for his clergy to call him King of great part of lr. 
land. It is certain, that Dublin was about that time a flouriſhin city, 
and that the native Iriſh gave the Eafterlings ſeveral defeats, though ſup. 
ported by their countrymen from the continent, the Iſle of Man, and 
the Hebrides. h | 
Though the uſe of letters had been by this time introduced into lr. 
land, yet its hiſtory is ſtill very confuſed. We know, however, that i 
was divided among ſeveral petty princes, and that Henry II. of Eng. 
land, provoked at their piracies, and their aſſiſting his enemies, by E 
inſtigation of the Pope, had reſolved to ſubdue 3 A fair preten 
offered about the year 1168. Dermot Mac Murrough, king of Leinke, 
an oppreſſive tyrant, quarrelled with all his neighbours, and carried cf 
t wife of a petty prince, O Roirk. A confederacy being formed agank 
him, under Roderic O'Connor, (who it ſeems was the paramount king of 
Ireland) he was driven from his country, and took refuge at the chm 
of Henry II. who promiſed to reſtore him upon taking an oy 
of fealty to the, crown of England for himſelf, and all the pe 
ty kings depending on him, who were very numerous. Henry, wi 
was then in France, recommended Dermot's caſe to the Eugliſh bs 
rons, and particularly to Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, Robert Fi 
Stephen, and Maurice Fitz Gerald. Theſe noblemen undertook tit 
expedition upon much the ſame principles as the Norman and Br 
lords did the conqueſt of England under William I. and Strongbow ws 
to marry Dermot's daughter Eva. In 1169, the adventurers reduced ti 
towns of Wexford and Waterford ; and the next year Strongbos 2+ 
riving with a ſtrong reinforcement, his marriage was celebrated. 
The deſcendants of the Danes continued ſtill poſſeſſed of Dub 
which, after ſome ineffectual oppoſition made by king O'Connor, us 
taken and plundered by the Engliſh ſoldiers, but Mac Turkil, the hr 
niſh king, eſcaped to his ſhipping. Upon the death of Dermot, Ha 
ry II. became jealous of earl Strongbow, ſeized upon his eſtates in tap 
land and Wales, and recalled his ſubjects from Ireland. The Ink 
about the ſame time, to the amount of about 60,000, beſieged Duba 
under kiag O'Cannor ; but though all Strongbow's Iriſh friends ad 
lies had now left him, and the city was reduced to great extremity, 
forced the. Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege with great loſs, and going or 
England he appeaſed Henry by ſwearing fealty to him and his heirs, 4 
refigning into his hands il the Iriſh cities and forts he held. Dur 
Strong bow's abſence, Mac Turkil returning with a great fleet, * 
tempted to retake the city of Dublin, but was killed at the ſiege; ® 
in him ended the race of the Eaſterling princes in Ireland. 
In 1172, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4coo veteran K. 
diers, and the flower of his Engliſh nobility, landed near Wateen 
and not only all the petty princes of Ireland, excepting the x 
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but the t king Roderic O'Connor, ſubmitted to Henry, who 
— that Connors ſubmiſſion included that of Ulſter, "a that 
conſequently he was the paramount ſovereign of Ireland, Be that as it 
will, he affected to keep a magnificent court, and held a parliament at 
Dublin, where he parcelled out the eſtates of Ireland, as William the 
Conqueror had done in England, to his Engliſh nobility. He then 
ſettled a civil adminiftration at Dublin, as near as poſſible to that of 
England, to which he returned in 1173, having” firſt fettled an Engliſh 
colony from Briſtol in Dublin, with all the liberties and free cuſtoms, 
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i ſays their charters, which the citizens of Briſtol enjoyed.» From that 
ty, time Dublin began to flouriſh. Thus the conqueſt of Ireland was ef- 
- ſected by the Engliſh almoſt with as much eaſe as that of Mexico was 
nd by the Spaniards, and for much the fame reaſons, the rude and un- 


armed ſtate of the natives, and the differences that prevailed among 
their princes or leaders, ; 

Henry gave the title of Lord of Ireland to his fon John, who, in 
1185, went over in perſon to Ireland; but John and his giddy Norman 
courtiers made a very ill uſe of their power, and rendered themſelves 
hateful to the Iriſh, who were otherwiſe very well diſpoſed towards the 
Engliſh. Richard I. was too much taken up with the cruſades to pay much 

Srepard to the affairs of Ireland, but king John, after his acceſſion, 
made amends for his former behaviour towards the Iriſh. He enlarged 
his father's plan, of introducing into Ireland Engliſh laws and of- 
ficers, and he erected that part of the provinces of Leinſter and Mun- 
ſter which was within the Engliſh pale, into twelve counties. I find, 
however, that the deſcendants of the antient princes in other places 
aid him no more than a nominal ſubjection. They governed by their 
Wold Brehon laws, and exerciſed all acts of ſovereignty within their 
n ſtates; and indeed this was pretty much the caſe ſo late as the 
Weign of James I. The unſettled reign of Henry III. his wars, and cap- 
un, gave the Iriſh a very mean opinion of the Engliſh government 
Wiring his reign ; but they ſeem to have continued quiet under his ſon 
ard I, Gaveſton, the famous favourite of Edward II. acquired 
Neat credit while he acted as lieutenant of Ireland, but the ſucceſſes 
t the Scotch king, Robert Bruce, had almoit proved fatal to the Eng- 
ch intereſt in Ireſand, and ſuggeſted to the Iriſh the idea of transferring 
er allegiance from the kings of England to Edward Bruce, king 


he D'- obert's brother. That prince accordingly invaded Ireland, where he 
He repeated defeats to the Engliſh governors and armies, and being 
ported by his brother in perſon, he was actually crowned king at 
: (nb, BP calk, and narrowly miſled being maſter of Dublin. The younger 
Dub ce ſeems to have been violent in the exerciſe of his ſovereignty, 
14 ad he was at laſt defeated and killed by Bermingham the Engliſh ge- 


Paal. After this Edward II. ruled Ireland with great moderation, and 
Wd ſeveral excellent acts with regard to that country. 

W Bu: during the minority of Edward III. the commotions were again 
newed in Ireland, and not ſuppreſſed without great loſs and diſgrace 


et, 6 | the fide of the Engliſh. In 1333 a rebellion broke out, in which 
Th Engliſh inhabitants had no inconſiderable ſhare. A ſucceflion of 
Peroas, brave governors, however, at laſt quieted the inſurgents ; and 

ran . wut dae year 1361, prince Lionel, ſon to Edward III. having mar- 
d the hcireſs of Ulſter, was ſent over to govern Ireland, and, if 
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1399, Richard being then deſpotic in England, undertook a freſh ex. 
r e into Ireland to revenge the death of his lord Heutenant, ts 
8 * Beqtk. the natives with conſternation, and they threw. themſelves upan 
His mercy. It. was during this expedition that the duke of Lancaſy 
- Jagged.an'England, and Richard upon his return finding himſelf deſerted, 
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of England. In this he made a great progreſs, but did not entirely 1 
compliſh it. It appears, at this time, that the Iriſh were in à he. 
flouriſning condition, and that one of the greateſt beer, they com. 
plained of was, that the Engliſh ſent over men of mean birth to 93. 
vera. them. In 1394, Richard II. finding that the execution of his deſpojc 
ſchemes in England muſt be abortive without farther ſupport, paſſel 
oer to Ireland with an army of 34,000 men well armed and appointed. 
As he made no uſe of force, the 1riſh locked upon his preſence to be 
a high compliment to their nation, and admired the magnificence af 
his court. Richard, on the other hand, courted them by all the zm 
he could employ, and beſtowed the honour of knighthoad on ther 
Chiefs.: In ſhort, he behaved ſo as to entirely win their affections, Ip 


ar] of. March, who had been killed by the wild. Iriſh. His army a0 


and chat he could not depend upon the Irich, ſurrendered his crown u 
his rival. a 

The Iriſh, after Richard's death, ſtill retained a warm affection fo 
the houſe of York, and upon the revival of that family's claim to the 
crown, embraced its cauſe. Even the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the 
crown of England did not reconcile them to his title, as duke of Lu. 
calter, and the Iriſh readily joined Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be 
the young earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke of Clarence, but for thi 
they paid dear, being defeated in their attempt ta invade England, 
This made them ſomewhat cautious at firſt of joining Perkin Warbeck, 
vatwithſtanding his plauſible pretences to be the duke of York, ſecoad 
ſon of Edward IV. He was, however, at laſt recognized as king ty 
tne Iriſh, and in the preceding pages the reader may learn the erat 
of his hiſtory, Henry, however, behaved with moderation towards iis 
favourers, and was contented with requiring the Iriſh nobility to take 
freſh oath of allegiance to his government. This lenity had the detres 
cet, during the adminiſtration of the two earls of Kildare, the ex 
of Surry, and the earl of Ormond. Henry VIII. governed Ireland 5 
ſupporting its chiefs againſt each other, but they were tampered wi 
by the emperor Charles V. upon which Henry made his natural i, 
the duke of Richmond, his lord lieutenant. This did not prevent tt 
Int from breaking out into rebellion in the year 1540, under Fitz Ge 
rald, who had been lord deputy, and who was won over by the emp) 
but was at laſt hanged at Tyburn. Aſter this, the houſe of Aut 
Fund their account, in their quarrels with England, to form a {trol} 
party among the Iriſh. 

About the year 1542, James V. king of Scotland, formed ſome pre. 
tenſions on the crown of ireland, ard was favoured by a ſtrong pez 
amoag the Iriſh themſelves. It is hard to ſay, had he lived, what dt 
conſequence of his claim might have been. Henry underſtood that 137 
lrich had a mean opinion of his dignity, as the kings of England had i 
therto aſſumed no higher title than that of lords of Ireland. He tic 
ore took that of king of Ireland, which had a great effect with tas “s 
tive Iriſh, who thought that allegiance was not due to a lord; ane 8 
ſpeak the truth, it was ſomewhat ſurprizing that this expe Heat u 
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thonght of before. It produced a more perfect ſubmiſſion of the na- 
tive Iriſh to Henry's 1 than ever had been known, and even 
O Neil, who pretended to be ſucceſſor to the laſt paramount king of 
Ireland, ſwore allegiance to Henry, who created him earl of Tyrone. 

The pope, however, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria, by re- | 
mitting money, and ſometimes ſending over troops to the Iriſh, ſtill kept F | 
up their intereſt in that kingdom, and drew from them valt numbers 1H 
of men to their armies, where they proved as good ſoldiers as any in | | 
Europe. This created inexpreſſible diſiculaes to the Engliti govern» | 
ment, even in the reign of Edward VI. but it 15 remarkable that the 
reformation took place in the Engliſh part of Ireland with little or no 
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oppoſition, The Irim ſeem to have been very quiet during the reign 1 
of queen Mary, but they proved thorns in the ſide of queen Elizabeth. | | 
The perpetual diſputes ſhe had with the Roman Cathohes both at home | 
and abroad, gave her great uneaſineſs, and the Pope, and the houſe of 1 


: 
Auſtria always found new reſources againſt her in Ireland. The Spa- / 
viards poſſeſſed themſelves of Kinſale; and the rebellions of Tyrone, | 
who bafied and outwitted her favourite general the earl of Eſſex, are 
well known in the Engliſh hiſtory. 

The lord-deputy Mountjoy, who ſucceeded Effex, was the firſt Eng- | 
lihman who gave a mortal blow to the practices of the Spaniards in Ire- 
lind, by defeating them and the Iriſh before Kinſale, and bringing 
Tyrone priſoner to England, where he was pardoned by queen Elizabeth 
in 1602. This lenity, ſhewn to ſuch an oſtender, is a proof of the dread- 
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0 de ful apprehenſions Elizabeth had from the popiſh intereſt in Ireland. 5 
'tlis James I. confirmed the poſſeſſions of the Triſh 3 but ſuch was the in flu- | 
and ence of the pope and the Spaniards, that the earls of Tyrone and "7yr- | | 
eck, connel, and their party, planned a new rebellion, and attempted to | 
cond ſeire ther caſtle of Dublin; but their plot being diſcovered, their chiefs | 
g of hed beyond ſeas, They were not idle abroad; for in 1608, they in- i 
vent ligated Sir Calim O'Dogharty to a freſh rebellion, by promiſing him 35 
5 us peedy ſupplics of men and money from Spain. Sir Calim was killed i 
Ke 2 in the diſpute, and his adherents were taken and executed. The at- 
tired tainders of the Iriſh rebels which paſſed in the reigns of James and 
ex! Elizabeth, veſted in the crown 511,465 acres, in the ſeveral counties | 
d dy af Donnegal, 'I'vrone, Coleraine, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh; 
ol and enabled the king to make that proteſtant plantation in the north 
Nn. 0: tieland, which now, from the moſt rebellious province of the king- 
the dom, is the molt quiet and reformed. | 
Ce- Thoſe prodigious attainders, however juſt an neceſſary they might 'be, | 
__ operated fatally for the Engliſh in the reipn of Charles I. The Irifh | | 
n Roman, catholics in general, were inſſuenced by their prieſts to hope not 
uy cu to repoſtels the lands of their forefathers, but to reſtore the p-piſh 
ton in Ireland. They therefore entered into a deep and deteſtable | 
* Con'piracy for maſſacring all the Englith proteſtants in that kingdom. i 
nm In this they were encourgred by the unhappy diilentions that broke 
. i betacen the king and his parliaments in England and Scotland. 
* Their bloody plan being diſcovered by the Engliſh government at Dub- 
* in, prevented that city from falling into their hands. They howerer 
. executed, in 1641, their horrid ſcheme of maſſacre: but authors 
* nat avreed as to the numbers who were murdercd ; perhaps they 1 
"= have been exaroeratca by warm proctetant writers, ſome of whom have 
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they ſmarted ſo ſeverely, that they were quiet during the reign of Chang 


not to put the forfeitures too rigorouſly into execution. The experience 
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mounted the number of the ſufferers to 40,000 ; other accounts f 

of ' 10,000 or 12,000, and ſome have even diminiſhed that number 
What followed in conſequence of this rebellion, and the reduction «x 
Ireland by Cromwell, who retaliated the cruelties of the Iriſh Papily 
upon themſelves, belongs to the hiftory of England. It is certain tha 


II. His popiſh ſucceſſor and brother, even after the Revolution tc 
place, found an aſylum in Ireland; and was encouraged to hope, that hy 
the aſſiſtauce of the natives there, he might remount his throne : but he wy, 
deceived,and his own puſillanimity co-operated with his diſappointmen; 
He was driven out of Ireland by his ſon-in-law, after the battle of the Boyz: 
the only victory that William ever gained in perſon. James, it is tre, 
fought at the head of an undiſciplined rabble, but his French auxilizis 
were far from behaving as heroes. It mutt be acknowledged, however, thy 
he left both the field and the kingdom too ſoon for a brave man, The 
forfeitures that fell to the crown on account of the Iriſh rebellion an 
the Revolution, are almoſt incredible; and had the acts of parliament 
which gave them away been ſtrictly enforced, Ireland muſt have ben 
peopled with Britiſh inhabitants. But many political reaſons occur 
for not driving the Iriſh to deſpair. The friends of the revolution a 
the proteſtant religion were ſuſficiently gratiſied out of the forfeited eſtates 
Too many of the Roman-catholics might have been forced abroad; and 
it was proper that a due balance ſhould be preſerved between the Ro. 
man- catholic and the proteſtant intereſt. 

It was therefore thought pracent to relax the reins of government, 2 


of half a century has cenirmed the wiſdom of the above conſideration, 
The lenity of the meaſures purſued in regard to the Iriſh Roman-caths- 
lics, and the great pins taken for the inſtruction of their children, with 
the progreſs which knowledge and the arts have made in that country, 
have diminiſhed the pup'ih intereſt ſo much, that the Iriſh proteſtatt 
have of late diſputed many points of their dependency. The fpint 
of induſtry has enabled the Iriſh to know their own ſtrength and in- 
ene. to which ſome accidental circumſtances have concurred. All 
er ports are now opened for the exportation of wool and woollen yan 
to any part of Great-Britain. And of late years acts of parliament hate 
been made occaſionally for permitting the importation of ſalt beef, pork, 
butter, cattle-and tallow, from Ireland to Great-Britain. 

How far the late act for rendering parliaments in Ireland octennial“ 
may operate to its benefit, is as yet impoſlible to be determined: u 
all appearance, it will create a very material alteration in the civil policy d 
that kingdom, and will prove to be by no means for the benefit d 
that independency upon England which is ſo much the idol of ws 
Iriſh patriots. It is likewiſe to be apprehended, that the octennial returs 
of genera! elections, may have a fatal effect upon the morals of the h. 
bouring people, as is too often ſeen in England, where induſtry flouriſh 
moſt in thoſe places (witneſs Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Sheffele 


which ſend no member to the Britiſh parliament. 1 
migtt 


* 'Before this act took place, members, once choſen, fat in the houſe of comm 
during liſe; ſo that there were no new parliaments, excert upon the acceſſon 0 
priace to the throne, 
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- ht here conclude the geography and hiſtory of Great-Britain and 1 
——— it not that ſeveral ſmaller iſlands are under the allegiance 
of the crown of England, and having local privileges and diſtinctions, | 
could not be comprehended under a more general head. In treating of | 
them therefore I ſhall deviate from my common method, but obſerve | ; 
brevity as much as the ſubject will permit. | | 


— — 
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HIS is not the Mona mentioned by Tacitus. Some think that it 
takes its name from the Saxon word Mang (or among) becauſe 
lying in St. George's Channel, it is at an equal Tftance from the king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; but Mona ſeems to have been 
a generical name with the ancients for any detached iſland, Its length 
from north to ſouth 1s about thirty miles, its breadth from eight to fif- 
teen; and the latitude of the middle of the iſland is fifty-four degrees, 
ſixteen minutes, north. It is ſaid, that on a clear day, the three Bri- 
tannic kingdoms may be ſeen from this ifland. The air here is whole- 
me, and the climate, only making allowance for the ſituation, pretty 
much the ſame as that in the north of England, from which it does not 
difer much in other reſpects. The hilly parts are barren and the 
champain fruitful in wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, roots, and 
pulſe. The ridge of mountains which as it were divides the iſland, both 
2 and fertilizes the vallies, where there is good paſturage. The 
W better ſort of inhabitants have good ſizeable horſes, and a ſmall kind, 
which is ſwift and hardy; nor are they troubled with any noxious ani- 
mals. The coaſts abound with ſea-fowl; and the puffins, which breed 
in rabbit-holes, are almoſt a lump of fat, and eſteemed very delicious, 
It is ſaid that this iſland abounds with iron, lead, and copper mines, 
though unwrought, as are the quarries of marble, ſlate, and tone. 

The Iſle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes and four towns on the 
ſea coaſts. Caſtle-town is the metropolis of the iſland, and the ſeat of 
ts government; Peele, which, of late years, begins to flouriſh; Doug- 1 
| Jas, which has the beſt market and beſt trade in the iſland, as well as | 
de richeſt and moſt populous town, on account of its excellent harbour, 
and its fine mole, extending into the ſea ; Ramſey has likewiſe a conſi- 
eerable commerce, on account of its ſpacious bay, in which ſhips may 

nde ſafe from all winds excepting the north-eaſt, The reader, by throw- 

By his eyes on the map, may ſee how conveniently this iſland is ſituated 

r being the ſtorehouſe of ſmugglers, which it was till within theſe few 

ear, to che ipexpreſſible prejudice of his majeſty's revenue; and this 

ceſſarily leads me to touch upon the hiſtory of the iſland. 

. Doring the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the ſeas which I have 1 
| before mentioned, this iſland was their rendezvous, and their chief 

de.was here collected, from whence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great- 

Britain and Ireland. The kings of Man are often mentioned in hiſtory ; 

- -* though we have no regular account of their ſucceſſion, and know 

I E few of their names, yet they undoubtedly were for ſome ages 

hs s of thoſe ſeas. About the year 1263, Alexander II. king of | 
& 13 a ipirited prince, having defeated the Danes, laid claim to the 1 
Periority of Man, and obliged Owen, or John, its king, to acknow- | 


ledge 
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ledge him as lord paramount. It ſeems to have continued, either tile 
tary or in property of the kings of Scotland, till it was reduced by 4. 
ward I. and the kings of England, from that time, exerciſed the hand 
riority over the iſland ; though we find it {till poſſeſſed by the poteriy 
of its Daniſh princes, in the reign of Edward III. who diſpoſſeſſed the 
Jaſt queen of the iſland, and beſtowed it on his favourite, Montagne, en 
of Saliſbury. His family being forfeited, Henry IV. beſtowed Man, ani 
the patronage of the biſhopric, firſt upon the Northumberland family, ny 
that being forſeited, upon Sir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the earls 
Derby, enjoyed it, till, by failure of heirs male, it devolved upon the dub 
of Athol, who married the ſiſter of the laſt lord Derby. Reaſons of far 
rendered it neceſſary for the cxown of Great Britain to purchaſe tte 
cuſtoms and the iſland from the Athol family, and the bargain was com. 
pleted, by 70,0001. being paid to the duke in 1765. The duke, hey. 
ever, retains his territorial property in the iſland, though the form d 
Its government 1s altered, and the king has now the ſame rights, power, 
and prerogatives, as the dukes formerly enjoyed. The inhabitants, alf, 
retain many of their antient conſtitutions and cuſtoms. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England 
The king has now the nomination of the biſnop, who is called biſhop d 
Sodor and Man; and he enjoys all the ſpiritual rights and pre-eminencs 
of other biſhops, but does not ſit in the Britiſh houſe of peers, his { 
never having been erected into an Engliſh barony. The ecclefiakeal 
1328 is well kept up in this ifland, and the livings are con- 
ortable. The language, which is called the Manks, and 1s ſpoken 9 
the common people, is radically Erſe, or Iriſh, but with a mixture & 
other languages. The New "Teſtament and Common Prayer Book tar 
been tranſlated into the Manks language. The natives, who are ſaid i 
amount to above 20, ooo, are inoffenſive, charitable, and hoſpitable 
The better fort live in ſtone houſes, and the poorer in thatched; and ther 
ordinary bread is made of oatmeal. Their products for exportation em. 
ſiſt of wool, hides, and tallow ; which they exchange with foreign ſkup 
ping for commodities they may have occaſion for from other parts. Before tis 
ſouth promontory of Man, is a little iſland called the Calf of Man: it 
about three miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel abou 
two furlongs broad. 

This iſland affords ſome curioſities which may amuſe an antiquer, 
They conſiſt ct ĩefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions and monuments d 
antient braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and par a 
pure gold, which are ſometimes dug up, and ſeem to indicate the (pitt 
dor of its antient poſſeſſors. 
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ſorbear to mendon in this place the iNes of ANGLESEY and WIGHT, 
the firſt being annexed to Wales, and the other to Hampſhire, Alf 
SCILLY ISL3S, or rather a cluſter of dangerous rocks, to the number a 
140, lying about zo miles ſrom the Land's End in Cornwall, of wid 
county they are reckoned a part. 
In the Engliſh channel are four iſlands ſubject to England; theſe rt 
crſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark; which, though they he min 
nearer to the coat of Normandy than to that of England, are within de 
dicceſe of Wincheſter. They lie in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael“ 6 


„ Fr 


The computed diſtance between Jerfer and Sark 15 four leagues; betie 
that and Guernſey, ſeven leagues; and between the ſame and Aldeme 


* * < 
nine leagues. 5 
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| as known to the Romans ; and lies fartheſt within the bay, in 
— _ 5 minutes north latitude, and in the ſecond degree 26 minutes 
* PP. lonoitude, 18 miles weſt of Normandy. The north tide is inacceſ- 


_ 1 ith th ter; th 
. bl h lofty cliffs, the ſouth is almoſt level with the water; the 
. its > land part is well planted, and abounds with orchards, 


om which is made an incredible quantity of excellent cyder. The val- 
+ lies are fruitful and well cultivated, and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep. 
, and The inhabitants neglect tillage too much, being intent upon the culture 


f cyder, the improvement of commerce, and 1 the manufac- 
ure of ſtockings. The honey in Jeriey is remarkably fine; and the iſland 


* vell ſupplied with fiſh and wild-fowl almoſt of every kind, ſome of both 
f he cing peculiar to the iſland, and very delicious. 5 
* The iſland is not above twelve miles in length, but the air is fo ſalu- 
wo! dri0us, that in Camden's time, it was ſaid there was here no buſineſs for 
= phyſician. The inhabitants in number are about 20,000, and are di- 
* ded into twelve pariſhes, The capital town is St. Helter, which cou- 
1 zins above 400 houſes, and makes a handſome appearance. The no- 
q erty of this iſland belonged formerly to the Carterets, a Norman family, 
In ho have been always attached to the royal intereſt, and gave protectiou 
pd Charles II. both when king and prince of Wales, at a time when no 
cs Wt of the Britiſh dominions durſt recognize him. The language of the 
« fs habitanrs is French, with which moſt of them intermingle Engliſh 
fed ords, Knit ſtockings and caps form their ſtaple commodity, but they 
* 77 on a conſiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, and o_ 
* their cargoes in the Mediterranean. The governor is appointed by 
1 4 e crown of England, but the civil adminiſtration reſts with a bailiff, 
ha hiſted by twelve jurats. As this iſland is the principal remain of the 
TP cty of Normandy depending on the kings ot England, it preſerves the 
ah d feudal forms, and particularly the aſſlembly of ſtates, which is as it 
* re a miniature of the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled in the time of Ed- 
Js. ard J. | 
ſtop GUERNSEY 1s thirteen miles and a half from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, 
e the twelve and a half where broadeſt, eaſt and weſt ; but has only ten 
th ticker, to which there are but eight miniſters, four of the pariſhes be- 
bon p united, and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages of Guernſey, 
ing one a- piece. Tho“ this is a much finer iſland than that of Jerſey, 
un. ii far leſs valuable, becauſe it is not ſo well cultivated, nor is it {> 
ts 0 pulous. It abounds in eyder; and the inhabitants ſpeak French : but 
of firing is che greateſt inconveniency that both iſlands labour under. 
e only harbour here is at St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by two 
one called the Old-Caſtle, the other Caſtle-Cornet. Gueruſey is 
ewiſe part of the ancient Norman patrimony. 
0 PL DERNEY is about eight miles in compaG, and is by much the neareſt 
_ *\| theſe iſlands to Normandy, from which it 15 ſeparated by a narrow 
3d It, called the Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage in 
A my weather, when the two currents meet, otherwiſe it is ſafe, and has 
4 of water for the largeſt ſhips. This iſland is healthy, and the foil is 
jarzable for a fine breed of cows. 
1 the PARK is a ſmall iſland depending upon Guernſey ; the inhabitants are 


. The religion of all the four iſiands is that of the church of 
„ f0u2h formerly the inhabitants were Calvinills. 
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ſeveral parts diſtinctly ſpecified in the following table, by Mr. Te 


( 366 ). 
E. Bn: A. NA ii 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. - 
Miles. Degrees. 

Length 600 5 weſt and 8 eaſt long. 
Breadth 500 7 Ge 1 42 and 51 north he” 
BouxnDarits,] AVING gone over the Britiſh iſles, we &y 
; now return to the continent, beginning 
the extenſive and mighty kingdom of France, being the neareſt to Fi 
land; . the Netherlands and part of Germany lie to the northnd 
of France. It is bounded by the 2 channel and the Netherlands, ont 
north; by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, eaſt ; by the Mediterraney 
and the Pyrenean mountains, which divide it from Spain, ſouth; al 


by the Bay of Biſcay, weſt. 
D1vistons.] This kingdom is divided, and the dimenſions of & 


pleman. 
| | lar 
Pn. 
France. E ix 
- Orleannois 22,050| 2300 1800Orleans 344 
Guienne 12,800} 216 120 Bourdeaux 
Gaſcoigne 8, 800] 125] 90 Aux or Augh 
Languedoc » 13,175 200| 115 Thoulouſe 
Lyonnois 12,500] 175 1300 Lyon 
' Champagne 10,000] 140} 110 Rheims 
Bretagne — 170) tog Rennes 
Papiſts 4 Normandy „2c 155 35 Rouen 
Provence 6, 800 95 92 Aix 
'} Burgundy 6, 700 150 6 Dijon 
Dauphine |. 5,820} 107 Grenoble 
N. Lat. 48-50. 
Iſle of France 5,200] 100 850 PARIS E. 2 
French Compte 4, 00 100] 60 Beſancon 
| | Picardy , 3,6 50 120 87 Amiens 
| Rouſillon „4 50 * | 
| Total—'131 095 | 


To theſe may be added ſeveral fine provinces, which ſince the Reforms- 
tion have been added to this overgrown kingdom by marriage, purchaſe, cf 
conqueſt, viz. part of the Netherlands, which will be found under the it 
Netherlands, the dutchy of Lorrain, the countries of Alſace, Lower Naum 
Ire, Venaiſſin, and the iſland ot Corfica. | 


— rene 


Naur AND CLIMATE.] France took its name from the Frans 
German nation, who conquered the Gauls, the antien: inbabun 
By its fituation, it is the moſt compact kingdom perhaps 
world, and well fitted for every purpoſe both of power and comme 
and ſince the beginning of the 15th century, their inhabitants hare 
ly availed — — of their natural advantages. The air, partes 
that of the interior parts of the kingdom, is in general mild and 9 
ſome ; but ſome late authors think it is not near ſo ſalubrious 2 PF 


tended ; and it muſt be acknowledged that the French have = — 
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veceſol in giving the inbabitants of Great Britain falſe prepoſſeſſions 
u favour of their own country. It muſt be owned, that their weather 
„ mere clear and ſettled than in England. In the northern provinces, 
however, the winters are more intenſely cold, and the inhabitants not ſo 
vell ſupplied with firing, which in France is chiefly of wood. 

Sor AD WATER.] France is happy in an excellent ſoil, which 
rroduces corn, wine, oil, and almoſt every luxury of life. Some of 
heir ſtuits have a higher flavour than thoſe of England; but neither 
their paſturage or tillage are comparable to ours, The heats in many 

burn up the ground, fo that it has no verdure, and the foi 
wel produces as much rye and cheſnuts, as ſerve to ſubſiſt the poor 
"habitants; but the chief misfortune attending the French ſoil 1s, 
that the inhabitants having but a precarious ſecurity in their own pro- 
perty, do not apply themſelves ſufficiently to cultivation and agricul- 
wre, Nature, however, has done wonders for them, and both animal 
ud vegetable productions are found there in vaſt plenty. 

The French have of late endeavoured to ſupply the lofs mg from 
their precarious title to their lands, by inſtituting academies of agri- 
clure, and propofing premiums for its improvement, as in England; 
but thoſe expedients, however ſucceſsful they may be in particular in- 
funces, can never become of national utility in any but a free country, 
where the huſbandman is ſure of enjoying the fruit of his labour. It 
muſt at the ſame time be admitted, that the French exceed perhaps the 
Engliſh themſelves in the theory of agriculture, No nation is better ſu 
plied than France is with wholeſome ſprings and water; of which the 
nhabitants make excellent uſe, by the help of art and engines, for all 
the conveniencies of life, I ſhall afterwards ſpeak of their canals and 
mineral waters. 

MouxTaixs.] The chief mountains in France, or its borders, are, 
Tie Alps, which divide France from Italy. The Pyrences, which divide 
France from Spain, Vauge, which divides Lorrain from Burguady and 
Alice, Mount Jura, which divides Franche Compte, from Switzer- 
and, The Cevennes, in the province of Languedoc ; and Mount Dor, 
n the province of Auvergne. 

Rivens and Ass.] The principal rivers in France are the Loire, 
de Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine. The Loire takes its courſe 
dent and north-weſt, being, with all its windings, from its ſource to 
he fea at Nantes, computed o run abgut 500 miles. The Rhone, which 
derem Switzerland, flows on ſouth-welt to Lyons, and then runs on due 
th til it falls into the Mediterranean, below Arles. The Garonne 
Es in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its courſe, firſt, north-eaſt, and has 
communication with the Mediterranean by means of a canal, the work 

Lewis XIV. The Seine, ſoon after its riſe, runs to the north-weſt, 
ating Troyes, Paris and Rouen, in its way, and falls into the Engliſh 
dane] at Havre, To theſe we may add, the Soane, which falls into 
E Rhone at Lyons; the Charente, wnich diſcharges itſelf into the Bay of 
Pay at Rechfort. The Rhine, which riſes in Swiſſerland, is the eaſtern 
vundary between France and Germany, and receives the Moſelle and the 
5 8 its paſſage. The Somme, whach runs north-weſt thro' Picardy, 
* als into the Engliſh channel below Abbeville. The Var, which 
OE Alps, and runs ſouth, dividing France from Italy, falls in- 
” . editetranean weſt of Nice. The Adour runs from eaſt to welt, 

agu Gaſcoigne, and falls into the Bay of Biſcay below Bavonne. 

The 
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363 FRANCE. 
The vaſt advantage, both in commerce and conveniency, which a 
to France from thoſe rivers, is wonderfully improved by the artificial. 
vers and canals which form the chief glory of the reign of Lewis All- 
That of Languedoc was begun in the year 1665, and compleated in 1689. 
it was intended for a communication between the ocean and the Mediter 
ranean, for the ſpeedier paſſage of the French fleet; but though it un 
carried on at an immenſe expence, for 100 miles, over hills and rallies 
and even through a mountain in one place, it has not anſwered that pur. 
poſe. By the canal of Calais, travellers eafily paſs by water from tber 
to St. Omer, Graveline, Dunkirk, Yper, and other places. The can 
of Orleans is another noble work, and runs a courſe of 18 leagues, to the 
immenſe benefit of the public and the royal revenue. France abound, 
with other canals of the like kind, which render her inland navipatiog 
inexpreſſibly commodious and beneficial. ; 

Few lakes are found in this country. There is one at the top of a hill 
near Alegre, which the vulgar report to be bottomleſs. There is another 
at Iſtoire, in Auvergne; and one at La Beſſe, in which if you throw 
Kone, it cauſes a noiſe like thunder. 

MiNERAL WATERS AND RE- The waters of Bareges, which lie 

MARKABLE SPRINGS, near the borders of Spain, under the 
Pyrenean mountains, have of late been preferred to all the others d 
France, for the recovery of health. The beſt judges think, howener 
that the cures performed by them, are more owing to their accident 
ſucceſs, with ſome great perſons, and the ſalubrity of the air and fail 
than the virtues of the waters. The waters of Sultzbach in Alface, cur 
the palſey, weak nerves, and the ſtone. * At Bagueiis, not far from Ju 
reges, are ſeveral wholeſome minerals and baths, to which people reſort 
to the Engliſh baths, at ſpring and autumn. Forges in Normandy is c 
lebrated for its mineral waters, and thoſe of St. Amand cure the grand 
and obſtructions, It would be endleſs to enumerate all the other real « 
pretended mineral wells in France, therefore I muſt omit them, as wt 
as many remarkable ſprings : but there 1s one near Aigne in Auvergne 
which boils violently, and makes a noife like water thrown upon line 
it has little or no taſte, but has a poiſonous quality, and the birds tid 
drink of it die inſtantly. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] I guedoc is ſaid to contain veins 0 
gold and ſilver. Alſace has mines of filver and copper, but they wer 
expenſive to be wrought. Alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, and cod, © 
found in many parts of the kingdom. Britany abounds 1n mines of 1700 
copper, tin, and lead. At Laverdau, in Cominges, there is a mine* 
chalk. At Berry there is a mine of oker, which ſerves for melting 
metals, and for dying, particularly the beſt drab-cloths ; and in the pi 
vince of Anjou are ſeveral quarries of fine white ſtone. Some excel 
turquoiſes (the only gem that France produces) are found in Langueon 
and great care is tal;en to keep the mines of marble and free-ſtone q 
all over the kingdom. : 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- France abounds in excelie 

DUCTIONS BY SFA AND LAND. 5 roots, which are more prop! 
ſoups than thoſe of England. As to all kinds of ſeaſoning and falla 
they are more plentiful, and in ſome places better than in England; u 
being, next to their vines, the chief object of their culture. The Fa 
of Gaſtmois produces great quantities of ſaffron. The wines of Chun 
pagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, and other provinces of 
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are fo well known, that they need only to be mentioned. It is ſufficien 
to obſerve, that though they differ very ſenſibly in their taſte and proper- 
ties, yet all of them are excellent, particularly thoſe of Champagne, Bur- 
andy, Bourdeaux, Pontacke, Hermitage, and Frontiniac ; and there are 

conftitutions, be they ever fo valetudinary, to which ſome one or 
other of them is not adapted. Oak, elm, aſh, and other timber common 
in England, is found in France; but it is ſaid, that the internal parts of 
the kingdom begin to fee] the want of fuel. A great deal of ſalt is made 
»t Rhee, and about Rochfort on the coaſt of Saintoign. Languedoc pro- 
duces an herb called kali, which when burnt makes excellent pot-aſhes. 
The French formerly were famous for horticulture, but they are at pre- 
ent far inferior to the Engliſh both in the management and diſpoſition 
of their gardens. Prunes and capers are produced at Bourdeaux and near 
Toulon. ; t 

France contains few animals, either wild or tame, that ate not to be 
found in England, excepting wolves. Their horſes, black cattle, and 
ſheep, are far inferior to the Engliſh ; nor 1s the wool of their ſheep ſa 
fne, The hair and ſkin of the chamois, or mountain goats, are more 
raluable than thoſe of England. We know of no difference between the 
marine productions of France and thoſe of England, but that the former 
q not ſo well ſerved, even on their ſea-coaſts, with ſalt- water fiſh, 

PopULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, If we believe ſome 

CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, French writers, France 
contains 20,000,000 of inhabitants ; but the calculation is certainly over- 
frained by at leaſt 4,000,000, and of the remeinder near 200,000 are 
eccleſiaſtics, I ſhall not diſpate the populouſneſs of France in former 
times, but it is certain that the number of her natives, and thoſe too 
the moſt uſeful to the public, have, during the laſt and preſent century, 
deen greatly reduced, firſt, by the revocation of the cdi& of Nantes, 
by Lewis XIV. and other religious perſecutions ; ſecondly, by her perpe- 
tual wars; thirdly, by her emigrants to her colonies. Some writers make 
perhaps the numbers too low, when they fix them at 13, ooo, ooo. It is 
endent however that there is a great defect of population in the interior 
prorinces. 

The French, in their perſons, are rather lower than their neighbours ; 
but they are well proportioned and active, and more free than other nations 
n general from bodily deformicies. The ladies are celebrated more for 
deir fprightly wit than perſonal beauty ; the peaſantry in general are 
remarkably ordinary, of are beſt deſcribed by being contraſted with 
women of the ſame ranks in England. The nobility and gentry accom- 
pul themſelves in the academical exerciſes of dancing, fencing, and 
ding ; in the practice of which, they excel all their neighbours in {ill 
an gracefulneſs. They are fond of hunting; and the gentry have now 
eit off their heavy jack-boots, their huge war-ſaddle, and monſtrous 
eurb-bridle, in that exerciſe; and accommodate themſelves to the Eng- 
d manner. The landlords are as jealous of their game as they are in 

Aa England, 
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la be year 1598, Henry IV. who was a Proteſtant, and juſtly ſtiled the Great, after 
Tu his way to the crown of France, paſſed the famous edit of Nantes, which ſecured to 
le Neſtants the free exerciſe of their religion, but this edi& was revoked by Lewis XIV. 
| — with the lucceeding perſecutions, drove that people to England, Holland, and other 
Kn. countries, where they eſtabliſhed the filk manufactures, to the great prejudice 

ar on country, | 
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England, and equally niggardly of it to their inferiors, A 
| French princes of the blord, and nobility, are more 8 Ct 
| palaces and equipages than any of the Engliſh ; but the other ranks of " 
are deſpicable, when compared to the riches, elegance, and *. 
not only of the Engliſh nobility and gentry in general, but to the ni 
dling people. | ; 
The genius and manners of the French are well known, and have hes 
- the ſubject of many able pens. A national vanity is their predominay 
character, and they are perhaps the only people ever heard of, who hay 
derived great utility from a national weakneſs, It ſupports them unde 
misfortunes, and impells them to actions to which true courage inſpin 
other nations. This character, however, is conſpicuous only in 6 
higher and middling ranks, where it produces excellent officers, for ti 
common ſoldiers of France have few or no ideas of heroiſm, Hence 
has been obſerved, with great juſtice, of the French and Engliſh, tha 
the French officers will lead, if their ſoldiers will follow, and the Fa 
liſh ſoldiers will follow, if their officers will lead. This ſame principle 
vanity is of admirable uſe to the government, becauſe the lower rank; 
when they ſee their ſaperiors elated, as in the time of the laſt war vit 
England, under the moſt diſgraceful loſſes, never think that they ar u 
fortunate ; thence proceeds the paſſive ſubmiſſion of the French under i 
their calamities. 
The French affect freedom and wit, but their converſation is common! 
confined to faſhionable dreſſes and diverſions. Their diverſions are med 
the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh, but their gallantry is of a very di 
ferent complexion, Their. attention to the fair, , into gm 
foppery in the men, and in the ladies it is Kept up by admitting ct i 
decent freedoms ; but the ſceming levities of both ſexes ate ſeldom a 
tended with that criminality which, to people not uſed to their maaner 
they ſeem to indicate; nor are the Nagy" ſo indifferent as we area 
to imagine, about the conduct of their wives. The French are ec 
ſively credulous and litigious ; but of all people in the world, they be 
adverſity and reduction of circumſtances with the beſt grace; but in pri 
perity they arc intolerably inſolent, vain, arbitrary, and 1mperious. 4 
old French officer is an entertaining and inſtructive companion, and | 
deed the moſt rational ſpecies of all the French gentry. 
The French may be characterized as being at. mannered, rather da 
well bred. They are indiſcriminately complaiſant and officious, but th 
ſeldom know how to adjuſt their behaviour to the ſituation and chars 
of thoſe they converſe with. All is a repeated round of politeneſs, wii 
for want of diſcernment becomes affected, often ridiculous, and au 
diiguſtful to ſentimental people. 
he French have been cenſured for infincerity ; but this is 2 f 
which they poſſeſs in no greater degree than their neighbours, and 
imputation is generally owing to their exceſs of civility, which throw 
ſuſpicious light upon their candour. The French, in private life, hal 
Juſt as much virtue as other European nations, and have | avs as ma 
roofs of generoſity, and diſintereſtedneſs; but this is far from being! 
character of their government, which has prepoſſeſſed the Engliſh age 
the whole nation, and when the French are no longer formidable, W. 
will be no longer thought faithleſs. 
It is doing Ss French no more than juſtice to acknowledge that a 
have given a poliſh to the ferocicus manners and even virtues of © d. 
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' the tons. They have long poſſeſſed the lead in taſte, faſhion, and dreſs, 


thei bat it ſeems now to be in the wane, and” they begin to think, that the 
ff lif Engliſh are not barbarians. This alteration of opinion has not however 
lence, taken its riſe from their wits, their learned men, their courtiers, nor the 
mi. middle ranks of life. The ſuperior orders of men in France are of a 

rery different caſt from thoſe below them. They ſee with indignation the 
> bern frivolonſneſs of their court, and however complying they may appear in 
ninatt public, when retired, they keep themſelves ſacred from its follies. Inde- 
0 have pendent by their rank and fortunes, they think and act for themſelves. 
under They are open to conviction, and examine things to the bottom. They 
nſpire {aw during the late war the management of their armies, their finances 


and fleets, with filent indignation, and their reſearches were favourable 
to the Engliſh. The concluſion of the late peace, and the viſits which 
they have ſince aid to Eugland, have improved that good opinion, the 
courtiers ae have fallen in with it, and what ſome years ago 
would have been thought incredible, people of faſhion in France now 
ſtudy the Engliſh language, and imitate them in their cuſtoms, amuſe- 
ments, dreſs, and buildings. They both imitate and admire our writers ; 
the names of Milton, Pope, Addiſon, Hume, Robertſon, Richardſon, 


French of any education; and to ſay the truth, the writings of ſuch men 
have equally contributed, with our military reputation, to raiſe the name 
of Great Britain, to that degree, in which it has been held of late by 
foreign nations, and to render our language more univerſal, and even a 
neceſſary ſtudy among foreign nobility. But we cannot quit this article of 
the manners and cuſtoms of the French, without giving a more minute 
view of ſome diſtinguiſhing peculiarities obſervable among that whimſical 
people in private life, and this from the remarks of an ingenious and 
well informed writer of the preſent age. | 
The natural levity of the French, ſays he, is reinforced by the moſt 
prepoſterous education, and the example of a giddy people, engaged in 
the moſt frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome prieſt or mon 
taught to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his prayers in a language he 
does not underſtand. He lcarns to dance and to fence by the maſters of 
thoſe ſciences, He becomes a compleat connoiſſeur in dreſſing hair, and 
in adorning his own perſon, under the hands and inſtructions of his barber 
and valet de chambre. If he learns to play upon the flute or the fiddle, he is 
altogether irreſiſtible. But he piques himſelf upon being poliſned above 
the natives of any other country, by his converſation with the fair ſex. 
In the courſe of this communication, with which he is indulged from his 
tender years, he learns like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle of 
French compliments, which are a ſet of phraſes, ridiculous even to a pro- 
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15 I rerd ; and theſe he throws out indiſcriminately to all women without dif 

N oo tinchion, in the exerciſe of that kind of addreſs, which is here diſtin- 

— * guiſhed by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe, by the repetition of 
c, 


which he becomes very pert, very familiar, and very impertinent. A 
Frenchman, in conſequence of his mingling with the females from his 
infancy, not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and humours, 
ut grows wonderfully alert in performing a thoufand little offices, which 
we overlooked by other men, whoſe time hath been ſpent in making 
more valuable acquiſitions. He enters, without ceremany, a lady's bed- 
chamber, while the is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs her 
Gift, and helps to put it on. He attends at her toilette, regulates the 
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diſtribution of her patches, and adviſes where to lay on the paint, If 
he viſits her when ſhe is dreſſed, and perceives the leaſt impropriety in ber 
coeffure, he inſiſts upon adjuſting it with his own hands, If he ſees | 
curl, or even a ſingle hair amiſs, de produces his comb, his ſciſſars, and 
matum, and ſets it to rights with the dexterity of a profeſſed frizeur 
e {quires her to every place ſhe viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure; 
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3 and, by dedicating his whole time to her, renders himſelf neceſſary to her 
* occaſions. In ſhort, of all the coxcombs on the face of the earth, 2 
110 French petit maitre is the molt impertinent: and they are all petite maitre, 


from the marquis who glitters in lace and embroidery, to the gargon bar. 
biere, (barber's boy) covered with meal, who ſtruts with his hair in x 
long queue, and his hat under his arm. 

A Frenchman will fooner part with his religion than his hair. Fyz 
the ſoldiers in France wear a long queue; and this ridiculous fop 
has deſcended, as I ſaid before, to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy 
who cleans ſhoes at the corner of a ſtreet, has a tail of this kind hang. 
ing down to his rump ; and the beggar who drives an aſs, wears his har 
en queue, though, perhaps, he has neither ſhirt nor breeches, 

I ſhall only mention one cuſtom more, which ſeems to carry humay 

{18 affectation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance : that is, 

* the manner in which the faces of the ladies are — and painted, 

It is generally ſuppcſed that part of the fair ſex, in ſome other countries, 

i make uſe of fard and vermilion for very different purpoſes, namely, to he'p 

i a bad or faded complexion, to heighten the graces, or conceal the de- 

| fects of nature, as well as the ravages of time. I ſhall not enquire whe- 

[ ther it is juſt and honeſt to impoſe in this manner on mankind ; if itis 

F | not honeſt, it may be allowed to be artful and politic, and ſhews, at leaf, 
ö 


0 a deſire of being agreeable, But to lay it on as the faſhion in France 
44" preſcribes to all the ladies of condition, who indeed cannot appear with- 
| out this badge of diftintticn, is to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a manner 
as to render them odious and deteſtable to every ſpectator who has the 

| leaſt reliſh left for nature and propriety. As for the fard, or white, with 

which their necks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it may be in ſome nes. 

ſure excuſable, as their ſkins are naturally brown, or fallow ; but the 

renge, which is daubed on their faces, from the chin up to the eres, 

| wichout the leaſt art or denterity, not only deſtroys all diſtinction of fea 
! tures, but renders the aſpect reaily frightful, or at leaſt conveys nothing 
but ideas of diſguſt and averfion, Without this horrible maſk no married 
lady is admitted at court, or in any polite aſſembly, and it 1s a mark dt 
diſtinction, which none of ike lower claſſes dare aflume, 7 
Dazss.] The French dreſs of both ſexes is ſo well known that it l 


certzinly have more invention in that particular than any of their neigh 
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cerned in the equipment of the human body. He muſt even change 
Luckles, and the form of his rules: and, though at the riſk of mY 
fir bis cleaths to the mode cf the ſeaſoa. Fer example, though te" 
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ther ſhould be ever ſo cold, he muſt wear his habit dit, or demi: ſaiſon, 
without preſuming to put on a warm dreſs before the day which faſhion 
has fixed for that 2 oy ; and neither old age nor infirmity will excuſe a 
man for wearing his hat upon his head, either at home or abroad. Fe- 
males are, if poſſible, ſtill more ſubje to the caprices of faſhion, All 
their ſacks and negligees muſt be altered and new trimmed. They muſt 


have new caps, new laces, new ſhoes, and their hair new cut. They 


muſt have their taffaties for the ſummer, their flowered filks ſor the ſpring 
and autumn, their ſattins and damaſks for winter, The men too muſt 
provide themſelves with a camblet ſuit trimmed with filver for ſpring 
and autumn, with filk cloaths for ſummer, and cloth laced with gold, or 
velvet for winter; and he mult wear his bag-wig a la bees. This va- 
riety of dreſs is abſolutely indiſpenſible for all thoſe who pretend to an 
"ak above the meer vulgar ; all ranks, from the king downwards, 5 
powder ; and even the rabble, according to their abilities, imitate their 
ſuperiors in the fripperies of faſhion. The common people of the 
country, however, ſtill retain, without any material deviation, the old 
faſhioned modes of dreſs, the large hat, and moſt enormous jack-boots, 
with ſuitable ſpurs, and this contraſt is even perceivable a few miles from 
Paris In large cities, the clergy, lawyers, phyſicians, and merchants, 
eenerally dreſs in black; and it has been obſerved, that the French na- 
tion, in their modes of dreſs, are in ſome meaſure governed by commer- 
cial circumſtances. 

Rrrictox.] The religion of France is Roman Catholic, in which 
their kings have been ſo conſtant, that they have obtained the title of Moſt 
Chriſtian ; and the pope, in his Bull, gives the king of France the title 
of Eldeſt Son of the Church. The Gallican church has more than once 
attempted to ſhake off the yoke of the Popes, and made a very great pro- 
preſs in the attempt during the reign of Lewis XIV. but it was defeated 
by the ſecret bigotry of that prince, who, while he was bullying the 
pope, was inwardly trembling under the power of the Jeſuits, a ſet that 
1s now exterminated from that kingdom. Though the French clergy are 
more exempt than ſome others from the papal authority, their church con- 
kning the pope's power entirely to things relating to ſalvation, yet they are 
in general great enemies to any thing that looks like reformation in re- 
gion; and poſſeſſed as they are of immenſe property, there muſt be a 
Borough coalition in opinion between the king and his parliaments, 
before any ecclefiaſtical reformation can take place: a proſpe& which ſeems 
ct preſent very diſtant, notwithſtanding the differences between the pope 
an! his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. In the ſouthern parts of France, the 
clergy and magiſtrates are as intolerant as ever, and F perſecutions of the 
proteſtants, or, as they are called, Hugonots, who are very numerous in 
thole provigces, ſtill continue. In ſhort, the common people of France 
cucover no diſpoſition towards a reformation in religion, which, if ever 
it takes place, mult probably be effected by the ſpirit of the parliaments. 
I hall not enter into the antiquated diſputes between the Moliniſts and the 
/anſeniſts, nor the different ſects of Quietiſts and Bourignons, that pre- 
"=! among the Roman Catholics themſelves, nor into the diſputes that 
prevail between the parliament and clergy about the bull Unigenitus, 
Wh advances the pope's power above that of the crown. The ſtate of 
© 18100 in France is a ſtrong proof of the paſlive diſpoſition of the na- 
ines, and the bigotry of their kings, who, in complaiſance to the pope, 
nave depopulated their kingdom, as I have already hinted, of its moſt 
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uſeful inhabitants. It muſt at the ſame time be owned, that the H 
nots, while they ſubſiſted in a manner as a ſeparate ſtate within France 
did not ſhew any remarkable proofs of their moderation, eithet in religion 
Or government. 

*  ARCHBISHOPRICS, BISHOPRICS, &c.] In the whole kingdom there 
are 17 archbiſhops, 113 biſhops, 770 abbies for men, 317 abbies and 
priories for women, beſides a great number of leſſer convents, and 250 
commanderies of the order of Malta; but many of the abbies and nun. 
neries have been lately ſuppreſſed, and the revenues ſeized by the king, 
The eccleſiaſtics of all ſorts are computed at near 200,000, and the re. 
venues at about ſix millions ſterling. The King nominates all archbiſhopy, 
biſhops, abbots, and priors, and can tax the clergy without a papal licence 
or mandate: accordingly, not many years ſince, he —— the 20th 
penny of the clergy, and, to aſcertain that, required them to deliver in 
an inventory of their eſtates and incomes ; to avoid which, they voluntz- 
rily made an offer of the annual ſum of twelve millions of livres, over and 
above the uſual free gift, which they pay every five years. 

The archbiſhop of Lyons 1s count and primate of France, The arch- 
biſhop of Sens, is primate of France and Germany. The archbiſhop of 
Paris, is duke and peer of the realm; and the archbiſhop: of Rheims, is 
duke and peer, and legate of the holy ſee. 

LANGUAGE. ] One of the wiſeſt meaſures of Lewis XIV. was his en. 
couragement of every propoſal that tended to the purity and perſection 
of the French language. He ſucceeded ſo far as to render it the mot 
univerſal of all the living tongues, a circumſtance that tended equally to 
his greatneſs and his glory, for his court and nation thereby became the 
ſchool of the arts, ſciences, and politeneſs. The French language, at 
preſent, is chiefly compoſed of words radically derived from the Latin, 
with many German derivatives, introduced by the Franks. It is at pre- 
ſent on the decay, its corner ſtones, fixed under Lewis XIV. are as it were 
looſened ; and in the preſent mode of writing and expreſſing themſelves, 
the modern French abandon that grammatical ſtandard, which alone can 
render a language clafſical and permanent. 

As to the properties of the language, they are undoubtedly greatly in- 
ferior to the Englith, but they are well adapted to ſubjects void of ele- 
vation or paſſion. It is well accommadated to dalliance, compliment; 
and common converſation. | | 

The Lord's Prayer in French is as follows: Notre Pere qui &s aux citur, 
ton nom ſeit ſandife. Ton regne vienne. Ta wolonte ſois faite en la terre 
comme au ciel. Donne nous aujourd' buy notre pain quotidien. Pardon 
nous nos offences, comme nous pardonnons a ceux qui nous ont fencex . Et ut 
nous indui point en tentation, mais noys delivre du mal: car à toi off # 
regue, la puiſſance, © la gloire aux fitcles des fiecles, Amen. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The French, like the other . 
tions of Europe, were for many centuries immerſed in barbarity. Tix 
firſt learning they began to acquire, was not of that kind which unproves 
the underſtanding, corrects the taſte, or regulates the affections. It conſ e 
in a ſubtle and quibbling logic, which was more adapted to pervert tha 
to improve the facuities, But the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman wii” 
which firſt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the French, and gave 4 
new turn to their literary purſuits. This, together. wich the encouragemen® 
which the polite and learned Francis I. gave to all men of ment, u © 
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men appeared in France, whoſe labours are well known and highl eſteemed 
all over Europe. The two Stephens, in particular, are names which every 


real ſcholar mentions with reſpect. It was not, however, till the 17th cen- 


tary, that the French began to write with elegance in their own — 
The Academie Frangoi/e was formed for this purpoſe ; and though their la- 
bours, conſidered. as a body, were not ſo ſucceſsful as might have been ex- 

ected, ſome particular academicians have done great ſervice to letters. In 
fact literary copartnerſhips are ſeldom very ſucceſsful. Of this we have a re- 
markable example in the preſent caſe, The Academy publiſhed a dlcti- 
onary for improving the French language: it was univerſally deſpiſed, 
Furctieres, a ſingle academician, publiſhes another: it meets with uni- 
yerſal approbation. 5 | 

Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtus of France. The protection he gave to 
letters, and the penſions he beſtowed on learned men, both at home and 
abroad, which, by calculation, did not amount to above 12,0001. per annum, 
have gained him more glory than all the military enterpriſes, upon which 
he expended ſo many millions. The learned men who appeared in France 
during this reign, are too numerous to be mentioned. Their tragic ts, 
Racine and Corneille, the firſt diſtinguiſhed for tenderneſs, the ſecond 
for majeſty, and both for the ſtrength and juſtneſs of their aa. the 
elegance of their taſte, and their ſir:& adherence to the rules of the « rama, 
are, next to the Greek tragedians, the moſt perfect maſters in this 
ſpecies of writing. Moliere would have exhauſted the ſubjects of comedy, 
were they not every where inexhauſtible, and particularly in France. In 
works of ſatire, and in criticiſm, Boileau, though a cloſe imitator of the 
antients, is not deficient in genius. But France has not as yet produced an 
epic poem that can be mentioned with Milton's; nor a genius of the ſame 
extenſive and univerſal kind with Shakeſpeare, equally fitted for the gay 
2nd the ſerious, the humorous and the ſublime. In the eloquence of the 
pulpit and of the bar, the French are greatly our ſuperiors : Boſſuet, Bour- 
Calove, Flechier, and Maſſillon, have carried pulpit eloquence to a degrees 
of perfection, which we may approach to, but never can ſurpaſs. The 
genius, however, of their religion and government, is extremely unfavour- 
able to all improvements in the moſt uſeful branches of philoſophy. All 
the eſtabliſhments of Lewis XIV. for the advancement of ſcience, were 
not able to counterbalance the influence of the clergy, whoſe intereſt it is 
0 keep mankind ignorant in matters of religion and morality ; and the 
nfuence of the court and miniſtry, who have an equal intereſt in conceal- 
ug the natural rights of mankind, and every ſound principle of govern- 
nent, The French have not therefore ſo many good writers on moral, 
rellgious, or political ſubjects, as have appeared in Great Britain. But 
taace has produced ſome great men who do honour to humanity, whoſe 
carcer no obſtacle could ſtop, whoſe freedom no government however de- 
2c, no religion however ſuperſtitious, could curb or reſtrain. Who 
ignorant of Paſcal, or the archbiſhop of Cambray ? few men have done 
ore lervice to religion either by their writings or their lives. As for Mop- 
1 he is an honour to human nature: he is the legiſlator of nations; 
bi works are read in every country and language, and, wherever they go, 
oo enlighten and envigorate the human mind. 

lu the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no nation ever produced 
nore agrecable writers; among whom we may place D*Argens and Vol- 
4172 as the moſt conſiderable. 
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Before the immortal Newton appeared in 1 Deſcartes waz the 
greateſt philoſopher in modern times. He was the firſt who applied algebra 
to the ſolution of geometrical problems, which naturally paved the way to 
the analytical diſcoveries of Newton. Many of the preſent age are — 
lent mathematicians; particularly D' Alembert, who, with all the preciſion 
of a geometer, has united the talents of a fine writer, 

Since the beginning of the preſent century, the French have vied with 
the Engliſh in natural philoſophy. Buffon would deſerve to be reckoned 
among men of ſcience, were he not ſtil] more remarkable for his eloquence 
than be his philoſophy. He is to be regarded as a philoſophical painter of 
| _ ; and under this view, his Natural Hiſtory is the firſt work of its 

ind, 

Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did honour 
to the age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to compare with 
them in the more noble kinds of painting ; but Mr. Greuſe, for portrait 

and converſation pieces, never perhaps was excelled, 

Sculpture is in general better underſtood in France than in England, or 
i in any other nation. Their treatiſes on ſhip-building and eng neering 
. ſtand unrivalled; but in the practice of both they are outdone by the Eng 
19 liſh. No genius has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or practice of 

| fortification. The French were long our ſuperiors in architecture, though 

we now bid fair for ſurpaſſing them in this art. 

106 We ſhall conclude th's head with obſerving, that the French have now 
| i 1 finiſhed the Cyclopedie, or general dictionary of arts and ſciences, which 
„ was drawn up in 26 volumes in folio, under the direction of meſſeun 
D*Alembert and Diderot, and is the moſt complete collection of human 
knowledge we are acquainted with. 

UNivVeRs1TIES AND PUBLIC COLLEGES.] Theſe literary inſtitutions 
have received an irreparable loſs by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who made 
the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, and taught them 
all over France, It is not within my plan to deſcribe the different govern- 
ments and conſtitutions of every univerſity or public college in [a 
but they are in number 28, as follow; Aix, Angiers, Arles, Avignon, 
Beſangon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douay, Flecte, 
Montauban, Montpellier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Perpignar, 
Poitiers, Point Mouſon, Richlieu, Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſbourg, Tos 
louſe, 'Tournois, and Valence. . 

ACaDEMIEs.] There are eight academies in Paris, namely, three lite. 
rary ones; that called the French Academy, that of Inſcriptions, and that 
of the Sciences; one of painting and ſculpture, one of architecture, and 
three for riding the great horſe and other military exerciſes. 

AnTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, 1 Pew countries, if we except 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. J Italy, can boaſt of more alu 
ble remains of at tiquit / than France. Some of the French antiquities be 
jong tothe time ot tae Celts, and conſequently, compared to them, thode 
of Rome are modern. Father Mabillon has given us a molt curious dr. 
count of the ſepulchre; of their kings, which have been diſcovered fo fa 
back as Ptatamond ; and i»me of them when broke open were found d 
contain ornaments and jewe!s of value, At Rheims, and other parts © 
France, are to be ſeen triumphal arches; but the moſt entire is at Otalge, 
erected on account of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and Teuto 
by Caius Marius and Luctatius Catulus. After Gaul was reduced 101 


Roman province, the Romans took vaſt delight in adorning it with hon 
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, igces, both civil and ſacred, ſome of which are more entire 
2 2 met with in Italy itſelf. The ruins of an amphitheatre are 
io be found at Chalons, and likewiſe at Vienne. Niſmes, however, ex- 
hibits the moſt valuable remains of ancient architecture of any place in 
France. The famous Pont du Garde was raiſed in the Auguſtan age by 
the Roman colony of Niſmes, to convey a ſtream of water between two 
mountains, for the uſe of that city, and is as freſh to this day as Weſt- 
minſter-bridge : it conſiſts of three bridges, or tires of arches one above 
another; the height is 174 feet, and the length extends to 723. The mo- 
derns are indebted for this, and many other ſtupendous aqueducts, to the 
ienorance of the ancients that all ſtreams will riſe as high as their heads. 
Many other ruins of antiquity are found at Niſmes, but the chief is the 
temple of Diana, whoſe veſtiges are ſtill remaining. The amphitheatre, 
whichis thought to be the fineſt and moſt entire of the kind of any in Europe; 
above all, the houſe erected by the emperor Adrian, called the Maiſon 
Carrie. The architecture and iculpture of this — is ſo exquiſitely 
beautiful that it enchants even the moſt ignorant, and it 1s ſtill entire, 
being very little affected either by the ravages of time, or the havock of 
war, At Paris may be-ſeen the remains of the palace of Thermæ; 
which was built by the emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, about the 
year 356, after the ſame model as the baths of Diocleſian. The remains 
of this ancient edifice are many arches, and within them a large 
falloon. It is fabricated of a kind of maſtic, the eompoſition of which 
is not now known, intermixed with ſmall ſquare pieces of free ſtone and 
bricks, 

At Arles in Provence is to be ſeen an obeliſk of oriental granite, which 
is 52 feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all of one ſtone. 
Roman temples are frequent in France. The molt particular are in Bur- 
gundy and Guienne, and other places beſides the nezghbourhood of Niſmes, 
contain magnificent ruins of aqueducts. The paſſage cut through the mid- 
dle of a rock near Briangon in Dauphiny, is thought to be a Roman work, 
if not of greater antiquity. The round buckler of maſly ſilver, taken out 
of the Rhone in 1665, being 20 inches in diameter, and weighing 21 
pounds, containing the ſtory of Scipio's continence, is thought 2 coe val 
with that great general. It would be endleſs to recount the different mo- 
numents of antzquity to be found in France, particularly in the cabinets of 
the curious, 

| have already mentioned ſeveral remarkable ſprings and mountains 
which may be confidered as natural curiofities. Some of the modern works 
of art, particularly the canals, have been already mentioned, and ſome 
ſubterrancous paſſages and holes, eſpecially at St. Aubin in Britany and 
Nont in Dauphiny, are really ſtupendous. 

iris A&D Towns] Theſe are numerous in France, of which 
- — mcution only Paris, Liſle, and their principal ſea- ports, Breſt and 

dulon. ; 

Liſle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the moſt regular and ſtrongeſt 
fortification in Europe, and was the maſter-piece of the famous Vauban. 
It is generally garriſoned with above 10,090 regulars ; and for its magni- 
fcence and elegance, it is called little Paris. Its manufactures of blk, 
cambrick, and camblets, are very conſiderable; and its inhabitants 
mount to about 100,000. Every reader is acquainted with the h:ſtory of 
Dunkirk, which the French have been obliged to demoliſh, but is ſtill a 
morn in the ſide of the Engliſh, by being a harbour for their ſmugglers, 
The 
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wooden bridges, which have nothing to recommend them. 
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The reſt of French Flanders, and its Netherlands, abound with ſortihed 
towns, which carry on very gainful manufactures. 

Moving ſouthward, we come to the Iſle of France, the capital of which, 
and the whole kingdom, is Paris. This city has been fo often deſcribed, 
that it may appear ſuperfluous to mention it more particularly, were it not 
that the vanity of the French has given it a preference, which it by no 
means deſerves, to all the capitals in the world, in every reſpect, not ex. 
cepting even population. Many of the Engliſh have been impoſed upon 
in this reſpect; and I have already hinted ac the reaſons, particularly the 
computing from the births and burials within the bills of mortality, which 


| exclude the moſt populous pariſhes about London. Another miſtake lis, 


in computing from births and marriages. The number of diſſenters of 
all kinds in and about London, who do not regiſter the births of their 
children, 1s amazing ; and many of the poorer — cannot afford the ex. 
pence of ſuch regiſtration. Another peculiarity exiſting in London is, 
that moſt of the Londoners, who can afford the expence, when they 
find themſelves conſumptive, or otherwiſe indiſpoſed, retire into the country, 
where they are buried, and thereby excluded from the bills of morality, 
The population of Paris therefore, where the regiſters are more exact aud 
acceſſible to the poor, and where the religion and police are more uniform 
and ſtrict, is far more eafily aſcertained than that of London; and by the 
beſt accounts, it does not exceed 7 or Soo, oo, which is far ſhort of the 
inhabitants of London and the contiguous pariſhes. 

Paris is divided into three parts; the city, the univerſity, and that 
which was formerly called the Town. The city is old Paris; the uni. 
verſity and the town are the new. Paris contains more works of public 
munificence than utility. Its palaces are more ſhewy, and ſome of its 
ſtreets, ſquares, hotels, hoſpitals, and churches, more ſuperbly decorated 
with à profuſion of paintings, tapeſtry, images, and ſtatutes ; but Paris, 
notwithſtanding its boaſted police, is greatly inferior to London in many 
of the conveniences of life, and the ſolid enjoyments of ſociety, Without 
entering into more minute diſquiſitions, Paris, it muſt be owned, is the 
paradiſe of ſplendor and diſſipation. The tapeſtry of the Gobelines * i 
uncqualled for beauty and richneſs. The Louvre is a building that does 
honour to architecture itſelf; and the inftitution of the French academy 
far exceeds any thing of the kind in England or elſewhere. The Tuille, 
ries, the Palace of Orleans, or, as it is called, Luxembourg, where 
valuable collection of paintings are ſhewn, the * palace, the King's 
Library, the Guild-Hall, and the hoſpital for invalids, are ſuperb to tie 
higheit degree. The city of Paris is ſaid to be fifteen miles 1n circumfe. 
rence. 'The hotels of the French nobleſſe at Paris, take up a great deal of 
room; with their court-yards and gardens; and fo do their convents an 
churches. The ſtreets are very narrow, and the houſes very high, many 
of them ſeven ſtories. The houſes are built of ſtone, and are generally 
mean, even to wretchedneſs, owing partly to their containing a different 
family on every floor. The river Seine, which runs through the cenius 
of the city, is not half ſo large as the Thames at London: it is too far dl. 
tant from the ſea for the purpoſes of navigation, and is not furniſhed, 3 
the Thames, with veſſels or boats of any fort: over it arc * 5 

The firec 
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One Gcb:ci, 2 noted dyer at Rheims, was the firſt who ſettled in this * * 
reign of Francis 1, and the houſe has retained his name ever ſince; and here : 


Colbert, about the year 1667, eſtabliſlle that valuable natuiactarye 
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of Paris are generally crowded, particularly with coaches, which gives that 
capital the appearance of wealth and grandeur ; though, in reality, there 
in more ſhow than ſubſtance. - The glittering carriages that dazzle.the eyes 
of frangers, are moſtly common hacks, hired by the day or week to the nu- 
merous foreigners who viſit that city; and in truth, the greateſt part of the 
uade of Paris ariſes from the conſtant ſucceſſion of * that arrive daily 
from every nation and quarter of the globe. This aſceadency over other 
nations, is undoubtedly owing to the reputation of their language, their 
public buildings, the Gobelines, or manufacture of tapeſtry, their libraries, 


and collections of paintings, that are open to the public; the cheapnelſs- | 


of proviſions, excellency of the French wines, and, above all, the purity 
of the air and climate in France. With all theſe advantages, however, 
Paris, in general, will not bear a compariſon with London in the more 
efential circumſtances of a thriving foreign and domeſtic trade, the clean- 
neſs of their {treets, elegance of their houles, eſpecially within; the plent 

of water, and that of a better quality than the Seine, which is faid to diſ- 
agree with ftrangers, as do likewiſe their ſmall wines. In the houſes of 


Paris, moſt of the floors are of brick, and have no other kind of * 
than that of being ſprinkled with water, and ſwept once a day. Theſe. 
brick floors, the {tone ſtairs, the want of wainſcotting in the rooms, and. 


the thick party-walls of ſtone, are, however, g904 preſervatives againſt 
fre, which ſeldom does any damage in this city. Inſtead of wainſcotting, 
the walls are covered with tapeſtry or damaſk. The beds in general are 
yery good, and well ornamented, with teſter and curtains ; but bugs are here 
z moſt intolerable nuiſance, which frequently oblige ſtrangers to iizep on the 
foor during the exceſſive heat in the ſummer. Their ſhops are but poorly 
ſfored with goods; nor has their government made the provitons that are 
erer in its power for the comfort of the inferior ranks ; its whole attention 
keming to be directed to the conveniency and ſplendor of the great. The 
ſopkeepers and tradeſmen, an indolent loitering people, ſeldom make 
their appearance before dinner in any other than a morning dreſs, of 
velvet cap, filk night-gown, and Morocco flippers ; but when they in- 
tend a viſit or going alfroad, all the punctilios of a courtier are attendel 
to, and hardly the reſemblance of a man remains. There is a remarkable 
contralt between this claſs of people and thoſe of the ſame rank in London. 
in Paris, the women pack up parcels, enter the orders, and do moſt of the 
crudgery buſineſs of the ſhop, while the huſband loiters about, tallts of the 
great, of faſhions and diverũons, the invincible force of their armies, and 
ne ſplendor. of the grand monarque. The Parifians, however, as well as 
the natives of France in genera!, are remarkably temperate in their living, 
and to be intoxicated with liquor is conſidered as infamous. Bread, and 
all manner of butchers meat and poultry, are extremely good in Paris; 
the beef is excellent; the wine they generally drink, is a very thin kind of 
burgundy, The common people, in the {ummer ſeaſon, live chiefly on 
bread, butter, grapes, and ſmall wine. The Parifians icarcely know the 
* of tea, but they have coffee in plenty. The police of Paris is ſo well 
tended to, that quarrels, accidents, or felonies, ſeldom happen; and 
"rangers from all quarters of the globe, let their appearance be ever io un- 
common, meet with the moſt polite treatment. The ſtreets are patrolled 
"4 by horſe and foot, ſo judiciouſly ſtationed, that no offender can 
/ 1 3 vigilance. They likewiſe viſit the publicans preciſely at the 
"war ot twelve at night, to ſee that the company are gone; for in Paris 
"9 liquor can be had after that time. The public roads in France are po 
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der the ſame excellent regulation, which with the torture of the rack pre 
vents robberies in that kingdom : but, for the ſame reaſons, when robberie 
do happen, they are always attended with the- death of the unfortunys 
traveller; and indeed this is the general practice in every country in Eu. 
rope, England and Scotland excepted. 

The environs of Paris are very pleaſant, and contain a number of fre 
ſeats, ſmall towns, and villages; ſome of them being ſcattered on the 
— — bo loſty mountains riſing from the Seine, are remarkably . 
lightful. 

The palace of Verſailles, which ſtands about 12 miles from Paris, thoy 
magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, and adorned with all thy 
art can furniſh, is properly a collection of buildings, each of exquifte 
architecture, but not forming a whole, agreeable to the grand and ſubline 
of that art. 'The gardens, however, and water-works (which are ſupplied by 


means of prodigious engines acroſs the Seine at Marli, about three mils 
diſtance) are aſtoniſhing proofs of the fertile genius of man, and highly 
worthy of a ſtranger's attention. Trianon, Marli, St. Germain en Lax, 
Meudon, and other royal palaces, are laid out with taſte and judgment; 
each has its peculiar beauties for the entertainment and amuſement of 
a luxurious court; but ſome of them are in a ſhameful condition, bod 
as to repairs and cleanlineſs. 

Breſt is a ſmall, but very ſtrong town, upon the Engliſh channel, wit 
a moſt ſpacious: and fine fortified road and harbour, the beſt and ſaſeſt in 
all the kingdom; yet its entrance is difficult, by reaſon of many rock 
lying under water. At Breſt is a court of admiralty, an academy forſez- 
affairs, docks and magazines for all kinds of naval ſtores, rope-yards 
ſtore-houſes, &c. inſomuch, that it may now be termed the capital recep: 
acle on the ocean for the navy royal of France, and is admirably vel 
adapted for that end. 

Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea-port of gien 
importance. He fortified both the town and harbour, for the reception 
and protection of the navy royal. Its old and its new harbour lie cont- 

nous; and by means of a canal, ſhips paſs from the one to the other, 
both of them having an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour. Its arſenal 
eſtabliſhed alſo by that king, has a particular ſtorehouſe for each ſhip of 
war, its guns, cordage, &c. being ſeparately laid up. Here are ſpactou 
workſhops for blackimiths, joiners, carpenters, lockſmiths, carvers, Kr. 
Its rope walk of ſtone is 320 toiſes in length, with three arched walks. I 
general magazine ſuppiies whatever may be wanting in the particular tore 
houſes, and contains an immenſe quantity of all kinds of fores, dilpots 
in the greateſt order. 

ComMERCE AnD MANXUPACTURES.)] Next to Henry IV. july 
ſtiled the Great, the famous Colbert, a Scotſman, miniſter to Lewis XIV. 
may be called the father of the French commerce and manufactures 
Under him there was a great appearance that France would make as illuſ- 
trious a figure as a trading, as ſhe then did as a warlike people; but the 
truth is, the French do not naturally poſſeſs that undaunted perſeveranc 
that is neceſſary for commerce and colonization, Soy no people. i 
theory, underſtand them better. It is to be conſidered, at the jan 
time, that France by her ſituation, by the turn of her inhabitants for ccrn 
manufactures, and the happineſs of her foil, muſt be always poſſeſſed « 
a great inland and neighbouring trade, which enriches her, and makes ret 
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enomerated her natural commodities, to which may be added her manufac- 
tures of ſalt-petre, filk, embroidery, filver ſtuffs, tapeſtry, cambrics, lawns, 
ane laces, fine ſerges and ſtuffs, velvets, brocades, paper, brandy which is 
diftilled from wine, a prodigious variety of toys, and other articles; many 


of which are ſmuggled into Great Britain, for which they are paid in 


ready money, to the great detriment of this country and its manufactures. 

The filk manufacture was introduced into France ſo late as the reign of 
Henry IV. and in the age of his grandſon, Lewis XIV. the 7 of Tours 
alone employed Sooo looms, and 800 mills. The city of yons then 
employed 18,000 looms ; but after the impolitic revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, the expulſion of the proteſtants, and the ruinous wars maintained 
by France, they decreaſed to 4000, and their filk manufacture is now 
rivalled by that of England, where the French proteſtants took refuge, 
and were happily encouraged. On the other hand, the French woollen 
cloths and ſtuffs, more eſpecially at Abbeville, are ſaid to be now little 
inferior to thoſe of England and Holland, aſſiſted by the clandeſtine 
importation of Engliſh and Iriſh wool, and workmen from this country. 

have already mentioned the infinite advantage ariſing to her inland 
commerce by her rivers and navigable canals, 

As to her foreign trade, it may be faid to extend all over the globe. It 
is a doubtful point whether the crown of France was a loſer by its ceſſion 
of Canada and part of Louiſiana at the late peace, But the moſt valuable 
part of Hiſpaniola in the Wett Indies, which ſhe poſſeſſes by the partiality 
and indolence of Spain, is a moſt improveable acquiſition, and the molt 
valuable of all her foreign colonies. In the Weſt Indies ſhe likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſes the important ſugar iſlands of Martinico and Guadaloupe, St. 
Lucia, St. Bartholomew, Deſeada, and Marigalante. Her poſſeſſions 
in North America ſince the late war, are only a ſmall tract upon the 
Mifſſippi. 

The b rench have ſtill poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, of which Pondicherry 
and Mauritius are the principal ; and had their genius been more turned for 
commerce than war, they might have engroſſed more territory and revenues 
than are now in poſſeſſion of the Englith 3 but they over-rated both their 
own power and their courage, and their Eaſt India company ſeems now to 
be at its laſt gaſp. We cannot anſwer for the conſequences if that trade 
mould be thrown open. They may be more fatal to England thau 
beneficial to France. At preſent, (ſays Mr. Anderſon) “ her land trade 
t Switzerland and Italy is by the way of Lyons—To Germany, through 
Metz and Straſburgh—To the Netherlands, through Liſle—To Spain, (a 
molt profitable one) through Bayonne and Perpignan, As for her naval 
commerce, her ports in the channel, and on the weſtern ocean, are fre- 
quented by all the trading nations in Europe, to France's very great ad- 
vantage, more eſpecially reſpecting what is carried on with England, 
Holland, and Italy, The trade from her Mediterranean ports (more par- 
acularly from Marſeilles) with "I'uikey and Africa, has long been very 
conſiderable. The negro trade ſrom Guinea ſupplies her ſugar colonies, 

endes the gold, ivory, and drugs got from thence.” 

In the year 1739, France may be ſaid to have been in the zenith of 
her commerce, Favoured by Spain, and dreaded by all the reſt of Eu- 
rope, her fleets covered the ocean, but ſhe truſted too much to her own 
ſelf. im portance, Cardinal de Fleury, who then directed her affairs, took 
v0 care to pratect her trade by proper naval armaments; fo that the greater 
ir vas, it became the more valuable prey to the Unglih when war 

ore out. It is, however, the happineis of France that her wounds 
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are ſoon cloſed, and it is hard to ſay how ſoon ſhe may 1 

has loſt. | | 7 e 

One great diſadvantage to the commerce of France is, that the 

feſſion of a merchant is not ſo honourable as in England, and ſome other 
countries, ſo that the French nobility think it below them, which 
the reaſon that the church, the law, and the army are ſo full of that 8 
der. A great number of the cities of France have the rivilege of 
coinage, and each of them a particular mark to diſtinguiſh their u 
ſpective pieces, which, however, muſt be very embarr ng, eſpecial 


PuBLIC TRADING COMPANIES.] The inftitutions of public tradi 
companies to Canada or New France, and the Eaſt and Weſt — 
formerly coſt the French crown immenſe ſums, but we know none of then 
now ſubſiſting, tho' no doubt their Weſt India trade, which is Qll yer 
conſiderable, eſpecially in ſugar, is under proper regulations, preſcribe 
by their councils of commerce. 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The conſtitution of France, 
in feudal times, was very unfavourable to monarchy, but the opprel. 
ſions of the great landholders by degrees grew ſo irkſome to the ſyb- 
jects, that they preferred the monarchical to the ariſtocratical government 
Ariſtocracy however ſtill ſubſiſted in ſome degree to the beginning d 
the laſt century, chiefly through the neceſſity which the Hugonats « 
proteſtants were under to have princes of the blood, and men of orex 
quality for their leaders; but cardinal Richlieu, miniſter to Lewis XII. 
uo it a mortal blow, and all the civil diſputes in France ſince have 

en among great men for power and places, and between the king 
and their parliaments, but the latter were ſeldom or never attended wit 
any ſanguinary effects. | 

The preſent parliament of France has no analogy with that of Great 
Britain. It was originally inſtituted to ſerve as a kind of law afſilant 
to the aſſembly of the ſtates, which was compoſed of the great peers and 
landholders of the kingdom, and ever ſince it continued to be a las, 
and at laſt, a money court, and the members have had the courage 
of late to claim a kind of negative power to the royal edicts, which they 
pretend can be of no validity till regiſtered by them. His moſt chnika 
majeſty has often tried to invalidate their acts and to intimidate tier 
perſons ; but, deſpotic as he is, he has never ventured to inflict any far 
ther puniſhment than a light baniſkment or impriſonment for ther 
moſt provoking acts of diſobedience. | 

This ridiculous ſituation between power and privilege ſhews the it 
firmity of the French conſtitution, as the king dares not puniſh, and 
his parliament will not obey ; but it diſcovers at the ſame time, tit 
the nation in general thinks the parliament its natural guardian agzitk 
the court. | 

The kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, over ec 
of which is appointed a king's lieutenant- general, a ſuperintencath 
who pretty much reſembles the lord lieutenants in England, bu: 
their executive powers are far more extenſive. Diſtributive juſlice ® 
France is adminiſtered by parliaments, chamber of accounts, cout ot 
aid, preſidial courts, generalities, elections, and other courts. The fc 
liaments were in number fifteen, thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, G. 


noble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Remes, Pau, Mets, Befangon, Dou 
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Perpignan, Colmar, and Arras. Several of theſe parliaments however 
2 united into one. The parliament of Paris is the chief, and 


tales the lead in all national buſineſs. It is divided into ten cham- 


bers. The grand chamber is appropriated chiefly for the trial of peers. 
The 3 Civil judges in all matters of property above the value 
of 1000 livres. The Tournelle Criminel receives and decides 4 2 
ſrom inferior courts in criminal cafes. Beſides theſe three capital cham- 
bers, there are five of requeſts for receiving the depoſitions of witneſſes, 
and determining cauſes, pretty much in the ſame manner as our bills 
and anſwers in chancery and the exchequer *, 

After the reader has been told of the excellency of the climate, and 
fertility of the ſoil in France; her numerous manufactures, and ex- 
tenfive commerce; her po cities, numerous towns, ſea- ports, rivers 
and canals; the cheapneſs of proviſions, wines, and liquors; the formi- 
dable armies and fleets ſhe has ſent forth to the terror of Europe ; and 
the natural character of her inhabitants, their ſprightlineſs and gaiety, 
he will undoubtedly conclude, that France is the moſt powerful nation, 
and her people the moſt opulent and happy in Europe. The reverſe, 
however, appears to be the ſtate of that nation at preſent; and we do 
not find that in any former period they were more rich or more happy. 

True it is, that in a country ſo extenſive and fruitful, her government 
finds immenſe reſources in men and money; but, as if the French 
councils were directed by an evil genius, theſe reſources, great as they 
are, by a wrong application have proved the ruin of the people. The 
molt obvious cauſes of this national poverty took their rife from the am- 
bition and vanity of their kings and leading men, which led them in- 
to ſchemes of univerſal dominion, the aggrandizement of their name, 
and the enſlaving of Chriſtendom, Their wars, which they ſometimes 
carried on againit one half of Europe, and in which they were gene- 
nally unfortunate, led them into difficulties to which the ordinary re- 
venues were inadequate ; and hence proceeded the arbitrary demands up- 
on the ſubject, under various pretences, in the names of loans, free 
gifts, Kc. When theſe failed, other methods, more deſpotic and un- 
warrantable, ſuch as raiſing and reducing the value of money as it 
luited their own purpoſes, national bankruptcies, and other grievous 
oppreſtons, were adopted, which gave the finiſhing blow to public cre- 
dit, ſhook the foundations of trade, commerce, and induſtry, the fruits 
of which no man could call his own, 

When 


* On the 22d of February, 1771, aſter a long but ineffetual ſtruggle with his parlia- 
— the French king iſſued an edict to the following effect: That as the juriſdiction of 
the parliament of Paris was too extenſive, reaching from Lyons, in the ſouth of France, 
to Arras, in French Flanders, northward ; which great diſtance occaſioned much ex- 
phe e who might be obliged to come to Paris tor the proſecution of their 
3 ls m jeſty had thought fit to branch the parliament of Paris into fix ditfe- 
1 2 under the denomination of ſuperior courts, each parliament having fimi- 
baten and that his majeſty had appointed them their reſoective ſalaries, on 
* under. uritten eſtabliſhments, which they are to hold during pleaſure : 

A firſt preſident 2 fubſtitutes 

2 ſubaltern prefidents x greffier civil 

20 counſellors 1 greffier criminal 

1 ſolicitor general 24 attornies 
- 1 attorney general 12 hiſſiers 
ind it is conjectured, that all the parliaments of France are to be new maelled after 


dis regulation br _ * . * 8 0 . - — 
4 Which will totally extingsith the remaining liberties of that unhappy 
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When we conſider the motives of theſe wars, a deſire to enſlaye ant 
render milerable the nations around them, that man muſt be deygid of 
humanity whoſe breaſt is not raiſed with indignation upon the bare mes. 
tion of the blood that has been ſpilt, the miſeries and deſolations th 
have happened, and the numerous places that have fallen a ſacrifice ty 
their ambition. It appears too plain, from their late conqueſt of Co. 
fica, that their own misfortunes have not taught them wiſdom or hu. 
manity, for while they thus graſp after foreign conqueſt, their own 


country exhibits a picture of miſery and beggary. Their towns, a ver 


few excepted, make a moſt diſmal and ſolitary appearance. The ſhop 
are mean beyond deſcription; and the paſſengers, who ſaunter through 
a labyrinth of narrow dirty ſtreets, appear to be chiefly compoſed of 
prieſts and devotees, paſſing to or from maſs, hair-dreſſers, and hes. 
gars. That this is the appearance of their towns and many of ther 
cities, we may appeal to the obſervation of any one who has been in 
that kingdom. Were it poſſible to mention a people more indigent 
than theſe citizens; we might deſcribe the farmers and peaſantry, We 
have in another place mentioned the natural advantages of France, 
where the hills are covered with grapes, and moſt extenſive plains pw. 
duce excellent crops of corn, rye, and barley. Amidſt this profuſion 
of plenty, the farmer and his family barely exiſt upon the gleanings; 
and his cattle, which are ſeldom numerous, pick a ſubſiſtence in the ſun- 
mer months from the ſkirts of his fields. Here the farmer, meagre, 
diſpirited, and depreſſed, exhibits a ſpectacle of indigence hardly cre- 
dible. And to ſee him plowing the ground with a lean cow, an ib, 
and a goat, ycked together, excites in an Engliſh traveller that pit 
to which human nature is entitled, He forgets the country while bs 
f-els for the man. 

Many of the taxes and revenues in France are let out for a time to the 
beſt bidder, or, as it is there called, farmed; and theſe harpies, the fu. 
mers general, and their underlings, make no ſcruple of fleecing the pe- 
ple moſt unmercifully; and the reſidue, if any do remain, goes to fl. 
tisfy the cravings of a numerous clergy, who in their turn are obliges 
as well as the laity, to advance the government immenſe ſums, under 
the names of tenths and free gifts, excluſive of which, as I have ob. 
ſerved elſewhere, they are now taxed with a certain ſum, to be put 
annually. As oppreſſions are at preſeat exerciſed in full vigour, and 
taxes increaſing, there is the greateſt. probability that the bulk of tx 
French nation will long remain that poor, unhappy, and miſerable peo- 
ple we have been repreienting them, which in truth is a happy circug. 
ſtance for the liberties and the peace of Europe. 

Revenues.] Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning the revenues & 
a prince who can command the purſes of all his ſubjects. In 171% 
the whole ſpecic of France in gold and ſilver was computed to. 
about ſeventeen millions ſterling; and though the crown was ke 
doubly a bankrupt, being in debt about 100 millions ſterling, * 
2,000 millions ef livres, yet by laying hold of almoſt all the cuts 
money in the kingdom, and by arbitrarily raiſing or lowering the value d 
coins, in four years time the duke regent of France publiſhed a 
ral ſtate of the public debts, by which it appeared that the Kin 
ſcarcely owed 340 millions of livres. This being done by 2 1 
robbery, we can form no idea but that of deſpotiſm of the mea - 
which ſo great a reduction was effected. The French couit * 


fnce that time bluſhed to own, to wit towards the concluſion of the 
late war, and alſo in 1769, that their king was bankrupt; and his mi- 
niſters have purſued meaſures pretty much ſimilar to thoſe practiſed by 
the regent to recruit the royal finances. 

Some writers ſay that the annual revenues of France, ordinary and 
extraordinary, by the account of their own financiers, (including Lor- 
rain) do not amount to clear fix millions ſterling, which is not equal to the 
natural revenue of England alone, Though I am *apt to think that this | 
calculation of the French revenues 15 rather too low, and that r be = |. 
fred at ſeven millions; yet we are not to form our ideas of them from | 
the great armaments, rer and fortifications maintained by the 
French king, becauſe their 3 is inconfiderable to him, compared ; 
to what they would be to a ng of Great-Britain ; and the like ob- {| 
ſervation holds good in all the other departments of public expence in 9 
both kingdoms. The French themſelves, it is true, magnify the reve- 
nues of their crown ſometimes to twelve millions ſterling, or above; |! 
but their natural vanity gives them no right to any credit on ſuch a 
head ; and though it is not at all impoſſible that the French king, in 
time of war, may raiſe ſuch a ſum upon his ſubjects, and diſcharge it by 
repaying them with one third of the debt, yet that is not to be accounted 
as a ſtated national revenue, and tends only to prove the miſery of the 
ſubject, and the injuſtice of the crown. 

In France taxes are raiſed by the taille, or land-tax. The taillon, 
which the nobility are obliged to pay as well as the commons, is only 
another land-tax; by aids, which we call cuſtoms or merchandize ; by 
gabels, which is a tax upon falt; by a capitation or poll-tax ; by the 
tenths of eſtates and employments ; by the ſale of all offices of juſtice ; 
by confiſcations and forfeitures; and by a teath, or free gift of the 
clergy, excluſive of the annual ſum of twelve millions of livres, which 
that body has of late advanced to the ra] 
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MILITARY AND MARINE STRENOTRH. ] In time of peace, the crown 
of France maintains about 200,000 men, but, as I have already hinted, 
at a very ſmall expence, the pay of the common men being little more 
than two-pence half penny per day. In the time of war 400,000 have 
been brought into the field; but thoſe which are raiſed from the militia 
are very indifferent troops. In the reign of Lewis XIV. the French had 
t one time 100 ſhips of the line, which was almoſt equal to the marine 
force of all Europe beſides. The French have, however, at ſea been 
generally defeated by the Engliſh. The engagement at La Hogue, 
Winch happened in 1692, gave a blow to the French marine which 
n never has recovered. The preſent king, Lewis XV. has more than 
once made prodigious efforts towards re-eſtabliſhing his navy, but his 
olucers and ſcamen are ſo much inferior to thoſe of England, that he 
ſeemed during the late war to have built ſhips of force for the ſervice of 
Great-Britain, ſo frequent were the captures made by the Engliſh. At 
pretent, viz. 1769, we are told, that including 50 gun ſhips, the French 


navy amount ! ne. 
Y ; ats to fixty-four ſhips of the line, and twenty-five frigates, 


defies ſmaller veſſels. * 
ROYAL TITLES, ARMS, The title aſſumed by the French king, 
NOLILITY, AND Eg is ſimply, King of France and Navarre ; 
ir Way of compliment he is called his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
His arms ate three fleurs- de- Iis, or, in a field argent, ſupported by two 
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angels in the habits of Levites, having each of them a banner in kt 
hand, with the ſame arms. The motto is Lilia non laborant neque wy; 

About the year 1349 Hubert the laſt count of Dauphiny, wakes * 
cidentally the occaſion of his ſon's death, annexed that county to dg 
crown of France, upon condition that the eldeſt fon of France ſhould be, 
for the time to come, ſtiled Dauphine. 

The French nobility are of four kinds; firſt, the princes of the blood: 
ſecondly, dukes and counts, peers of France; thirdly, the ordinary by 
bility; fourthly, the nobility lately made, or thoſe made in the preſent 
reign. The firſt prince of the blood, is the perſon who ſtands next v 
the crown after the king's ſons. The knights of che Holy Ghot ar 
ranked among the higher nobility, as are the governors and lieutenant. 
general of proyinces, 

In France there are three orders; firſt, that of St. Michael, infliturt 
in 1469, and though originally compoſed only of thirty-ſix knights, wy 
afterwards enlarged to a hundred. A perſon muſt be a knight of this 
order before he can enter into that of (ſecondly) the Holy Ghoſt, which 
was founded in 1578, by Henry III. and is compoſed of a hundred 
perſons, excluſive of the ſovereign, and conferred only on princes of the 

lood, and perſons of the higheſt rank. Thirdly, the order of 8. 
Lewis, which was inflituted in the year 1693 by Lewis XIV. merely 
for military merit, and is worn by almoſt every officer, and even ſub- 
alterns. | 

His Troz r.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated than 
that of France, and it is particularly intereſting to a Britiſh reader, 
This kingdom, which was by the Romans called Tranſalpine Gaul, c 
Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on tle 

Italian fide of the Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it 
lies contiguous, Like other European nations, it ſoon became a Cefre- 
able object to the ambitious Romans; and after a brave reſiſtance, wa 
annexed to their empire by the invincible arms of Julius Cæſar, about 

- forty-eight years before Chriſt. Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
Romans til! the downfal of that empire in the fifth century, when it 
became a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who 
ſubdued, but did not extirpate the antient natives. The Franks then. 
ſelves, who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a cd. 
jection of ſeveral people inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Sal, 
who lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the prit- 
ciples of juriſprudence better than their neighbours. Theſe Sali had a 
rule, which the reſt of the Franks are ſaid to have adopted, and iz 
been by the modern Francs applied to the ſucceſſion of the throne, 
excluding all females from the inheritance of ſovereignty, and is vel 
known by the name of the Salic lazv. | 

The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their power, and x. 
ducing the original natives to a ſtate of ſlavery, parcelled out the Jars 
among their principal leaders; and ſucceeding kings found it nec 
ſary to coniirm their privileges, allowing them to exerciſe ſovereign 4, 
thority in their reſpective governments, until they at length allunc 
an indepengency, only acknowledging the king as their bead. I 
gave rife to thoſe numerous principalities that were formerly in Franc 
and to the ſeveral parliaments; for every province became, in i5P* 

licy and government, an epitome of the whole kingdom; and no lens 
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were made, or taxes raiſed, without the concurrence of the grand coun- 
cil, conſiſting of the clergy and of the nobility. 

Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after the diſſolution 
of the Roman empire, the firſt government in France ſeems to have 
been à kind of mixed monarchy, and the power of their kings extremely 
circumſcribed and limited by the feudal barons, 

The firſt chriſtian monarch of the Franks (according to Daniel, one 
of the beſt French hiſtorians) was Clovis, who began his reign anno 
468, from which period the French hiſtory exhibits a ſeries of great 
events; and we find them generally engaged in domeſtic broils or in 
foreign wars. The firſt race of their kings, prior to Charlemagne, 
found a cruel enemy in the Saracens, who then over-ran Europe, and 
retaliated the barbarities of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity, 
In the year 800, Charlemagne, king of France, whom we have often 
mentioned as the glory of thoſe dark ages, became maſter of Germany, 
Spain, and part of Italy, and was crowned king of the Romans by the 
pope: he divided his empire by will among his ſons, which proved fa- 
tal to his family and poſterity. Soon after this, the Normans, a fierce 
warlike people from Norway, Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, 
ravaged the kingdom of France; and about the year goo, obliged the 
French to yield up Normandy and Bretagne to Rollo, their leader, 
who married the king's daughter, and was perſuaded to profeſs him- 
{elf a chriſtian. This laid the . of the Norman power in France; 
which afterwards gave a king to England, in the perſon of William 
duke of Normandy, who ſubdued Harold, the laſt Saxon king, in the 
vear 1056, This event proved unfortunate and ruinous to France, as 
t engaged that nation in almoſt perpetual wars with England, for 
whom they were not an equal match, notwithſtanding their numbers, 
and the aſſiſtance they received from Scotland. 

The rage of cruſading, which broke out at this time, was of infinite 
ſervice to the French crown in two reſpects; in the firſt place, it car- 
ned off hundreds of thouſands of its turbulent ſubjects, and their lea- 
ders, who were almoſt independent of the king: in the next, the king 
_ to the eſtates of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad with- 
out heirs, 

But paſſing over the dark ages of the cruſades, their expeditions to 
the Holy Land, and wars with England, which have already been men- 
tonec, we ſhall proceed to that period when the French began to ex- 
tend their influence over Europe; and this brings us to the reign of 
Francis I. contemporary with Henry VIII. of England. This prince, 
tough he was brave to exceſs in his own perſon, and had defeared the 
»w1ſs, who till then were deemed invincible, was an unfortunate war- 
nor, He was a candidate for the empire of Germany, but loſt the impe- 
nal crown, Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and king of Spain, 
eng choſen. Francis made fome dazzling expeditions againſt Spain; 
dar tutered his mother, of whom he was very fond, to abuſe his power; 
07 wii he diſobliged the conſtable of Bourbon, the greateſt of 


* 


im ſubjects, who joined in a confederacy againſt him with the emperor 
ns Henry VIII. of Englanl. In a capital expedition he undertook 
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FRANCE. 
wards the ſource of many wars between him and the emperor ; any, 
died in 1547. 

France, at the time of his death, notwithſtanding the variety of dt 
1 agreeable events during the late reign, was in a flouriſhing condition 
I Francis I. was ſucceeded by his ſon, Henry II. who upon the whole wa 
1 an excellent and fortunate prince. He continued the war with the en. 
peror of Germany to great advantage for his own dominions ; and un 
ſo welL ſerved by the duke of Guile, that though he loſt the battle d 
St, Quintin, againſt the Spaniards and the Engliſh, he retook Cal; 
from the latter, who never ſince had any footing in France. He my. 
ried his ſon, the Dauphin, to Mary queen of Scots, in hopes of uritins 
that kingdom to his crown; but in this ſcheme he, or rather his cog. 
try, was unfortunate, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland, Hs 
was killed in the year 1559, at an unhappy tilting-match, by the count 
of Montgomery. . | 

He was ſucceeded by his fon, Francis IT. a weak, fickly, inaftir 
prince, whoſe power was entirely — Sm by a prince of the houſe o 
Guiſe, uncle to his wife, the beautiful queen of Scotland. This engrof. 
ment of power encourazed the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and othe 
great families, to form a ſtrong — — againſt the government. A.. 
thony, king of Navarre, was at the head of the Bourbon family; be 
the queen-mother, the famous Catharine of Medicis, being obliged v 
take part with the Guiſes, the confederacy, who had adopted the cauſe 
of Hugonotiſm, was broken in pieces, when the ſudden death of Fraach 
happened, in the year 1500. 

This event took place while the prince of Conde, brother to the king 
of Navarre, was under ſentence of death, for a conſpiracy again{t the 
court, but the qucen-mother ſaved him, to balance the intereſt of the 
Guiſes; ſo that the ſole direction of affairs fell into her hands, during 
the minority of her ſecond fon, Charles IX. Her regency was a con- 
tinued ſeries of diſſimulation, treachery, and murder. The duke d 
Guiſe, who was the ſcourge of the proteſlants, was treacherouſly mur- 
dered by one Poltrot, at the fiege of Orleans; and the murderer was 
| thought to have been inſtigated by the famous Coligni, admiral d 
4 N. France, who was then at the head of the proteſtant party, Three cini 
| wars ſucceeded each other. At laſt the court pretended to grant tax 
0 Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match was concluded be. 
| [1 tween Henry, the young king of Navarre and a proteſtant, and tit 


French king's fiter. The heads of the proteſtants were invited to cel 

brate the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of butchering then 

all, if poſſible, in one night. This project proved but too ſuccelsfu, 

though it was not completely executed, ou St. Bartholomew's Ca, 

1572, The king himſelf aſſiſted in the maſſacre, in which the ad 

ral fell; and it is ſaid that about 30,000 proteſtants were murdered a 

Paris, and in other parts of France; and this brought on a fourth cin 

war. Though a frech peace was concluded in 1573; with the Fr 

te tellants, yet a fifth civil war broke out the next year, when the bac 
| .narles IX. died without heirs, 

His third brother, the duke of Anjou, had, ſome time beſen, 


, ae, 


been choſen king of Poland ; and hearing of his brother's death, de. 
with ſome difficulty, eſcaped to France, v.here he took quiet poem 

| | of that crown, by the name of Henry III. 2 
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Religion at that time ſupplied to the reformed nobility of France the 
feudal powers they had loſt. The heads of the proteſtants could raiſe 


2 armies of Hugonots. The governors of -provinces behaved in them as 
* if they had been independent of the crown; and the parties were ſo 
Fo: equally balanced, that the name of the king alone turned the ſcale. 
| wa A holy league was formed for the defence of the catholic religion, at the 
le of head of which was the duke of Guiſe. The proteſtants, under the 
An prince of Conde, and the duke of Alengon, the king's brother, called 
* in the German princes to their aſſiſtance; and a ſixth civil war broke 
ite out in 1577, in which the king of Spain took the part of the league, 
coun. in revenge of the duke of Alengon declaring himſelf lord of the Nee 
e therlands. This civil war was finiſhed within the year, by another ſham 
count peace, The king, ever fince his acceſſion to the crown, had plunged 
himſelf into a courſe of infamous debauchery and religious extrayagance. 
ative He was entirely governed by his profligate favourites, but he poſſeſſed 
uſe of natural good ſenſe. He began to ſuſpect that the 3 of the pro- 
prof. teſtants, and the ſetting aſide from the ſucceſſion the king of Navarre, 
oe on account of his religion, which was aimed at by the holy league, 
Au. w2s with a view to place the duke of Guiſe, the idol of the Roman- 
+ catholics, on the throne, to which that duke had ſome diſtant pretences. 
ped 0 A ſeventh civil war broke out in the year 1579, and another in 
cal 1885, both of them to the diſadvantage of the proteſtants, through 
mich the abilities of the duke of Guiſe. The king thought him now ſo 
dangerous, that aſter inviting him in a friendly manner to court, both 
2 he and his brother, the cardinal, were, by his majeſty's orders, and, in 
alt the a manner, under his eye, baſely afſaſlinated. The leaguers, upon this, 
of the declared that Henry had forfeited the crown, and was an enemy to re- 
* ligion. This obliged him to throw himſelf into the arms of the pro- 
a cor. WY ekants; but while he was beſieging Paris, where the leaguers had their 
duke a Fresteſt force, he was, in his turn, aſſaſünated by one Clement, a 
18 Joung enthuſiaſtic monk, in 1589, In Henry III. ended the line of 
er vn ois. ü 
rl o The readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the difficulties, 


ce ci en account of his religion, which Henry IV. king of Navarre “, head 
nt the ede houſe of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had to 


Jed be encounter before he mounted the throne. The leaguers were headed by 
and the de duke of Main, brother to the late duke of Guiſe ; and they drew 
0 cole. bon bis cell the decrepit cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the king of 
1g them Navarre, and a Roman-catholic, whom they proclaimed king of France. 
cceſſfil, Being frongly ſupported by the power of Spain and Rome, all the glorious 
v% tan, «tons periormed by Henry, his courage and magnanimity, ſeemed on- 
ve aan. de make him more illuſtriouſly unfortunate; for he and his little 
deten Cort were ſometimes without common neceſſaries. He was, however, 
rh civil ecbbnallr beloved; and no objection lay againſt him but that of his re- 
he w- a. The leaguers, on the other hand, ſplit among themſelves ; and 


before, BF, et good and bad fortune, came ſecretly to a reſolution of de- 


ath, be ſx; fumlelf a Roman-catholic. This was a meaſure of neceſſity, as 
poffefton de «ing of Spain had offered his daughter Iſabella Clara Eugenia to 
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be queen of France, and would have married her to the Young duke 
of Guile. 

In 1593, Henry went publicly to maſs, as a mark of his converſo, 
This complaiſance wrought wonders in his favour; and having, did 
great difficulty, obtained abſolution from the pope, all France ſubmit 
ted to his authority, and he had only the crown of Spain to content 
with, which he did for ſeveral years with various fortunes, In 15,3 
he publiſhed the famous edict of Nantes, which ſecured to the proteſtm 
the free exerciſe of their religion; and next year the treaty of Venin 
was concluded with Spain. Henry next chaſtiſed the duke of Su 
who had taken advantage of the late troubles in his kingdom; and ay 
plied himſelf, with wonderful attention and ſucceſs, (aflifted in all hs 
undertakings by his miniſter, the great Sully) to cultivate the happinch 
of his people, by encouraging manufactures, particularly that o fl 
the benefit of which France feels at this day. Having re-eſtabliſhed the 
tranquillity, and, in a great meaſure, ſecured the happineſs of his pen 
ple, he formed connections with the neighbouring powers for reduciny 
the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria ; for which purpoſe, it is ſaid, he hut 
formed great ſchemes, and collected a formidable army; others fay (for hi 
intention does not clearly appear) that he deſigned to have formed Chriſten 
dom into a great republic, of which France was to be the head, to drive the 
Turks out of Europe ; while others attribute his preparations to mar 
ignoble mouves, that of a criminal paſſion for a favourite princek, 
whoſe huſband had carried her, for protection, into the Auſtrian domini 
ons. Whatever may be in thoſe conjectures, it is certain, that while ie 
was making preparations for the coronation of his queen, Mary of M. 
dicis, and was ready to enter upon his grand expedition, he was afiaſſinated 
in his coach in the ſtreets of Paris, by one Ravilliac, like Clement, and- 
ther young enthuſiaſt, in 1610. 

Lewis XIII. fon to Henry IV. deſervedly named the Great, was but 
nine years of age at the time of his father's death. As he grew up, it 
diſcarded his mother and her favourites, and choſe for his miniſter tis 
famous cardinal Richelieu, who put a period, by his reſolute and bloy 
meaſures, to the remaining liberties of France, and to the eſtabliſhment 
of the proteſtants there, by taking from them Rochelle, though Chatte 
I. of England, who had married the French king's ſiſter, enceavourts 
by his fleet and arms, to prevent it, This put an end to the civil wa & 
account of religion in France. Hiſtorians ſay, that in theſe wars ab 
a million of men loſt their lives; that 150,000,000 livres were ſpent i 
carrying them on; and that nine cities, 400 villages, 2000 churclts 
2000 monaſteries, and 10,000 houſes, were burnt, or otherwiſe dero 
during their continuance. | 

Richelicu, by a maſterly train of politics, though himſelf was net 
to an enthuſiaſt for popery, ſupported the proteſtants of Germany, 8 
Guſtavus Adolphus againit the houſe cf Auſtria; and after quelling ® 
the rebellions and conſpiracies which had been formed againſt hin | 
France, he died ſome months before Lewis XIII. who, in 1643, Ki» 
ſon, afterwards the famous Lewis XIV. to inherit his kingdom. 

During that prince's ncnage, the kingdom was torn in pieces un" 
the adminiſtration of his mother, Anne of Auſtria, by the factions of 
great, and the diviſions between the court and parliament, for the 
trifling cauſes, and upon the molt deſpicable principles. The prine” 
Conde flamed like a blazing far, ſometimes a patriot, ſometimes a cott. 
and ſometimes a rebel, Ile was oppoſed by the celebrated Turenke, fog 
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roteſtant had turned papiſt. The nation of France was involved 


ry . civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen - motlier having made 
erſon, choice of Mazarine for her firſt miniſter, he found means to turn the arms, 
„ with even of Cromwell, againſt the Spaniards, and to divide the domeſtic ene- 
* mies of the court ſo effectuall? among themſelves, that when Lewis aſſumed 
Onterd the reins of government in his own hands, he found himſelf the moſt abſo- 
1598 Jute monarch that had ever ſat upon the throne of France. He had the good 
tea ſortune, on the death of Mazarine, to put the domeſtic adminiltration of his 
Vervins affairs into the hands of Colbert, whom I have already more than once 
Savor mentioned, and, who formed new ſyſtems for the glory, commerce, and 
nd 1 manufactures of France, all which he carried to a urprizing height. 
all by To write the hiſtory of this reign, would be to write that of all Eu- 
zppinek rope. Ignorance and ambition were the only enemies of Lewis : through 
dl fl, the former he was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, and promoted 
hed the the intereſts of his ſubjects only that they might the better anſwer the pur- 
his pen poſes of his greatneſs : by the latter, he embroiled himſelf with all his 
euch ncighbours, and wantonly rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſtation, 
he hal I have often mentioned his impolitic revocation of the edit of Nantes, 
(for by WAG hich obliged the French proteſtants to take ſhelter in England, Holland, 
'"hrifens and different parts of Germany, where they eſtabliſhed the filk manufac- 
rive the tories, to the great prejudice of their own country. He was fo blinded 
to mor WT by flattery, that he arrogated to himſelf the divine honours paid to the 
princel pagan emperors of Rome. He made and broke treaties for his conve- 
domini- niency, and at laſt raiſed againſt himſelf a confederacy of almoſt all the 
while be other princes of Europe, at the head of which was king William III. of 
of Me egland. He was fo well ſerved, that he made head for ſome years againſt 
affine this alliance; but having provoked the Engliſh by his repeated intideli- 
nt, an- dies, their arms, under the duke of Marlborough, and thoſe of the Auſ- 


trians, under prince Eugene, rendered the latter part of his life as miſe- 


was bit rable as the beginning of it was ſplendid. His reign, from the year 
y up, ee o 1711, was one continued ſeries of defeats and calamities; and 
ifter he be had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places taken from him, which, in 
d bloody rde former part of his reign, were acquired at the expence of many thou- 
liſhment nd lives. Juſt as he was reduced, old as he was, to the deſperate reſo- 
Charts lden of collecting his people, and dying at their head, he was ſaved 
around the Engliſh withdrawing from their allies, and concluding the peace 
| wars et Utrecht, in 1713. He ſurvived his deliverance but two years, for 
irs abo be died on the frſt of September 1715, and was ſucceeded by his great 
\ ſpent erandſen, Lewis XV. the preſent king. 
-hurchts The partiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children, might have in- 
defroed I rolved France in a civil war, had not the regency been ſeized upon by 
the duke of Orleans, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and the next legitimate 
was ten rince of the blood. We have already ſeen in what manner he diſcharged 
any, e nartonal debt of France; but having embroiled himſelf with Spain, 
ling e king was declared major in 1722, and the regent on the ſecond of De- 
| him cm ber that year was carried off by an apoplexy. 
„ let | [ he reader is not to expect that Iam to follow the affairs of France 
Brough all the inconſiſtent ſcenes of fighting and treating with the ſe- 


ces unn era powers of Europe, which are to be found in their reſpective hiſto- 
ns of e. Among the firſt acts of *the king's government was his nominating 
the nog Freceptor, afterwards cardinal F leury, to be his firſt miniſter. Though 
prince 6 * lem was entirely pacific, yet the fituation of affairs in Europe upon 
court death of the king of Poland more than once embroiled him with the 
ne, er Aubria, The intention of the French king was to 1eplace his 
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father-in-law Staniflaus on the throne of Poland. In this he Failed thy 
the interpoſition of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians ; but Staniſlaus enjoyel 
the title of king and the revenues of Lorrain during the remainder of hy 
life. The connection between France and Spain forced the former y 
become principals in a war with Great Britain, in the management a 
which the latter was fo ill ſeconded by her allies, that it was fniſhed 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. As to the war, which had th 
American conteſt for its riſe, and was ended by the peace of Fontan, 
bleau, in 1763, the chief events attending it have been already mentigy 
ed, and are too recent to be recapitulated \ 0a fs 
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HE ſeventeen provinces, which are known by the name of th 
Netherlands, were formerly part of Gallia Belgica, and afterud 
of the circle of Belgium or Burgundy in the German empire. 


EXTENT, SITUATION, AND BOUNDARIES OF THR 
SEVENTEEN PROVINCES. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 300 and 54 north latitude, 
Breadth wm between 1 —＋ eaſt longitude. , 

They are bounded by the German ſea on the north; by Germany eil; 
by Lorrain and France ſouth ; and by the Britiſh channel weft, 

I ſhall, for the ſake of perſpicuity, and to avoid repetition, treat ef 
the ſeventeen provinces under two great diviſions : Firſt, the northen, 
which contains the ſeven United Provinces, uſually known . by the nane 
of Holland : Secondly, the ſouthern, containing the Auſtrian and Frend 
Netherlands. The United Provinces are, properly ſpeaking, eight, vi. 
Holland, Overiſſel, Zealand, Frieſland, Utrecht, Groningen, Gelderland 
and Zutphen ; but the two latter forming only one ſovereignty, they gent- 
rally go by the name of the ſeven United Provinces. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES: 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 150 51 and 54 north latitude, 


* between ö 3 and 7 eaſt longitude, 


The 


— AAS 


* Lewis XV. king of France and Navarre, was born in 1710, ſucceeded his pe 
grandfather, Lewis XIV. in 1715, crowned at Rheims in 1722, and married 101725 
Maria Leſzinſki, only daughter to Staniſlaus, late king of Poland, duke of Lorrain, who deb 
in 1768. Their iſſue are, 

i. Maria Adelaide, Madame of France, ducheſs of Lorrain and Bar, born 173% 

2. Victoria Louiſa Maria Thereſa, born 1733. 

3. Sophia Phillippina Elizabeth Juſtinia, born 1734. 

4. Louiſa Maria, born 1737. 

Iſſue of Lewis, late Dauphin of France, by the late Maria Joſepha of Saxony 


1. Lewis Auguſtus, Dauphin of France, born 1754, married 1770 to Maria Ante 
nietta, ſiſter of the emperor of Germany, born 1755. 

2. L. Stan. Xavier, count de Provence, born 1755, 

3. Charles Philip, count D*Artois, born 1757. 

4- Maria Adelaide Clotilda Xaveria, born 1759. 

5 KRiizabeta Fbilippa Maria Helena, born 1764. 
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ing is the moſt ſatisfactory account we meet with of their 
elbe drow including the Texel, and other iſland 


——Canme Names Square] & | & | Chief Cities, ll” | 
| Miles. | 8 1 | | 
United Provinces. ** H 4 
| Overiſſel 1,900] % 59 Deventer 5 
5 oy l _ B4 | 52 e ares 12 2 | 
» } Celderland 2 50 | 40 Nimeguen 
| 54 Frieſland | 101 44 | 34 Leuwarden 
= } Zutpben | 644 37 1 33 Zutphen | 
* | Groningen ! 540! 45 | 37 [Groningen | | 
| Utrecht | 450| 41 | 22 Utrecht 
Zealand 303 29 | 24 [Middleburg 
Texel and other iflands] 113 | 
| | 
Total — 7,546, ; 


Als, soil, AND SEASONS,] Theſe provinces lie oppoſite to England, 
at the diſtance of go miles upon the eaſt fide of the Engliſh channel, and 
are only a narrow lip of low ſwampy land, lying between the mouths of 


ſeveral great rivers, and what the induſtry of the inhabitants have gained 


from the ſea by means of dykes, which they have raiſed and ſtill ſupport 
with incredible labour and expence. The air of the United Provinces is 
therefore foggy and groſs, until it is purified by the froſt in winter, when 
the eaſt wind uſually ſets in for about four months, and their harbours 
are frozen up. The moiſture of the air cauſes metals to ruſt, and wood 
to mould, more than in any other country, which is the reaſon of their 
perpetually rubbing and ſcouring, and the brightneſs and cleanlineſs in 
their houſes ſo much taken notice of. The foi! is unfavourable to vege- 
tation, but by the induſtry of the inhabitants in making canals, it is 
rendered fit for »aſture, and in many places for tillage. | ; 
RIVERS AND HARBOURS.] The rivers are an important conſiderat on 
to the United Provinces ; the chief of which are the Rhine, one of the 
largeſt and fineſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, the Scheld, and the Vecht. 
There are many ſmall rivers that join theſe, and a prodigious number of 
canals ; but there are few good harbours in the United Provinces ; the beſt 
are thoſe of Rotterdam, Helvoetſluys, and F luſhing ; that of Amſterdam, 
though one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe, has a bar at the entrance, 
over which large veſſels cannot paſs without being lightened. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- The quantity of grain 28 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. ; here, 1s not ſufficient for home 
conſumption; but by draining their bogs and marſhes, they have many 
excellent meadows, which fatten lean German and Daniſh cattle to a 
valt ſize; and they make prodigious quantities of butter and cheeſe. 
Their country produces turf, madder, tobacco, ſome fruit and iron; 
but all the pit-coal, and timber uſed there, and indeed moſt of the com- 
o to, and even the neceſſaries of life, are imported. They have a good 
reed of ſheep, whoſe wool is highly valued ; and their horſes and horned 
©1112 are of a larger ſize than in any other nation in Europe. It is ſaid 
ere ar? lome wild bears and wolves here. Storks build and hatch on 
„ chimnegs, but, being birds of paſſage, they leave the country about 
Me middle of Auguſt, with their young, and return the February follow- 
"5 Their river fich is much the ſame as ours, but their ſea- f ſli is gene- 
e larger, owing perhaps to their fiſhing in deeper water, No W 
viſit 
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viſit their coaſts, and they have no oiſter beds. Notwithſtanding all thes 
Inconveniencies, the induſtry of the Hollanders furniſhes as great a plenty 
of the neceſſaries and commodities of life, and upon as eaſy terms, « 
they are to be met with in any part of Europe, : 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- } The ſeven United Province, 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. J are perhaps the beſt peopled 
of any ſpot of the ſame extent in the world. They contain, accord. 
ing to the beſt accounts, 113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, and abou 
two millions of inhabitants; beſides the 25 towns, and the people in 
what 1s called the Lands of the Generality, or conquered countries and 
towns of other parts of the Netherlands. The manners, habits, and even 
the minds of the Dutch (for ſo the inhabitants of the United Proviness 
are called in general) ſeem to be formed by. their ſituation, and to atis 
from their natural wants. Their country, which is preſerved by mounts 
and dykes, is a perpetual incentive to labour, and the artificial draing 
with which it is every where interſected, muſt be kept in perpetual repair, 
Even what may be called their natural commodities, their butter and 
cheeſe, are produced by a conſtant attention to laborious parts of life, 
Their principal food they earn out of the ſea by their herring fiſherie; 
for they diſpoſe of their moſt valuable fiſhes to the Engliſh, and other 
nations, for the ſake of gain. Their air and temperature of the climat 
incline them to phlegmatic, ſlow diſpoſitions, both of body and mind; 
and yet they are iraſcible, eſpecially if heated with liquor. Even their 
virtues are owing to their coldneſs with regard to every object that does 
not immediately concern their own intereſts ; for in all other reſpects they 
are quiet neighbours and peaceable ſubjects. Their attention to the con- 
ſtitution and independency of their country is owing to the fame prin- 
ciple, for they were never known to effect a change of government but 
when they thought themſelves on the brink of perdition. 

The valour of the Dutch becomes warm and active when they find their 
intereſt at ſtake, witneſs their ſea wars with England, and France. The 
boors, though flow of underſtanding, are manageable by fair means. 
Their ſeamen are a plain, blunt, but rough, ſurly, and ill-mannered for 
of people, and appear to be inſenſible of public ſpirit and affection for 
each other. Their tradeſmen are not to be truſted, but when they know 
themſelves to be under the laſh of the law for impoſitions ; and they {el- 
dom uſe more words than are neceſſary about their buſineſs. Smoaking 
tobacco 1s practiſed by old and young of both ſexes ; and as they are gelte. 
rally plodding upon ways and means of getting money, no people are 0 
unſociable. Though a Dutchman, when drunk, is guilty of every ſpe. 
cies of brutality ; and though they have been known to exerciſe the mok 
dreadful inhumanities for intereſt abroad, where they thought themſelves 
free from diſcovery, yet they are in general quiet and inoffenſive in thei 
own country, which exhibits but few inſtances of murder, rapine, Ot 
violence. As to the habitual tippling and drinking charged upon both 
ſexes, it is owing in a great meaſure to the nature of their ſoil and cl!- 
mate. In gencral, all appetites and paſſions ſeem to run lower and cooler 
here than in other countries, that of avarice excepted. Their tempes 
are not airy enough for joy, or any unuſual trains of pleaſant humour, 
nor warm enough for love; ſo that the ſofter paſſions are no natives © 
this country; and love itſelf is little better than a mechanical affection, 
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among the young men, but as a thing they have heard of rather than 
felt, and as à diſcourſe that becomes them rather than affects them. 

jn whatever relates to the management of pecuniary affairs, the Dutch 
are certainly the moſt expert of any ple; as to the knowledge of 
acquiring wealth, they unite the no leſs neceſſary ſcience of preſerving 
ir Every man ſpends leſs than his income, be that what it will; nor 
does it enter into the heads of this ſagacious e that the common 
courſe of expence ſhould equal the revenue; and, when this happens, 
they think at lealt that they have lived that year to no purpoſe; and the 


report of it diſcredits a man among them as much as any vicious or pro- 


digal extravagance does in other countries. No country, therefore, can 
vie with theirs in the number of thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, if not 


niches, is at leaſt a comfortable ſufficiency ; and where fewer fatlures or 


bankruptcies occur. In all theſe particulars, the women exactly reſem- 
ble the men, eſpecially in their natural indifference as to the warmer 
paſſions. The rich traders and mechanics however, begin now to approx- 
imate to the luxuries of Engliih and French drefſing and living; and 
their nobility and high magiſtrates, who have retired from trade, rival 
thoſe ' of any other part of Europe in their table, buildings, furniture, 
and equipages. 

The diverſions of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe of the Engliſh, 
who ſeem to have borrowed from them the neatneſs of their drinking 
booths, ſcittle and other grounds, and ſmall pieces of water, which form 
the amuſements of the middling ranks, not to mention their hand organs, 
and other muſical inventions. They are the beſt ſkaters upon the ice in 
the world. It is amazing to ſee the crowds in a hard froſt upon the ice, 
and the great dexterity both of men and women (ſome of the latter car- 
rying a baſket of eggs, or other country ware, upon their heads to market) 
in darting along, or rather lying, with inconceivable velocity. 

Daess.] Their dreſs formerly was noted for the large breeches of 
the men ; and the jerkins, plain mobbs, ſhort petticoats, and other oddi- 
ties of the women ; all which, added to the natural thickneſs and clum- 
lineſs of their perſons, gave them a very groteſque appearance. Theſe 
creſſes now prevail only among the lower ranks. 

REL1G10Nn.] The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Preſbyterian or Cal- 
viniſm; none but Preſbyterians are admitted into any office or poſt in the 
government, excepting the army; yet all religions and ſects are tolerated, 
and have their reſpective meetings or aſſemblies for public worſhiv, 
among which the papiſts and Jews are very numerous. 

Laxcouace.] The natural language of the United Provinces is Low 
Dutch, which is a corrupted dialect of the German ; but the people of 
taſnion ſpeak Engliſh and French. Their Lord's Prayer runs thus: O. 
Fader, die in de hemelin yu; uwen naam worde geheylight : uw honinghryt 
. ne * unve auille geſebiede gelyck in den bemel 299 on, op den arden, ons 
eagelicks Greet gref- ons heeden, ene wergeeft onſe ſchulden gelyk ook wy ver- 
$eeven onſe ſchuldenaaren + ene en laat ons neit in verſoer kingemaer wertoft 
e van den hooſen. Amen. 

1 AND LEARNED MEN.] Eraſmus and Grotius, who were 
1 1 this country, ſtand at the head almoſt of learning itſelf, 
a ee of medicine. Haerlem diſputes the invention of print- 
* —5 eee and the moſt elegant edition of the clathcs came 
3 utch preſſes of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, and 

WWns, The Datch have excelled in controverſial divinitv, which 
inſinuated 
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inſinuated itſelf ſo much into the Rate, that it had almoſt proved fatal a 


the government, witneſs the ridiculous diſputes about Arminianiſm, free, 
will, predeſtination, and the like. Beſides Boerhaave they have produced 
excellent writers in all branches of medicine, Grævius and Burmany 
ſtand at the head of their numerous commentators upon the claſſics, No. 
thing is more common than their Latin poems and epigrams ; and lan 
times have produced a Van Haaren, who is poſſeſſed of ſome poetica 
abilities, and about the year 1747 publiſhed poems in favour of liberty, 
which were admired as rarities chiefly becauſe their author was a Dutch, 
man. In the other departments of literature, the Dutch publications we 
mechanical, and ariſe chiefly from their employments in univerſities, 
church, or ſtate. . 

UniversiT1Es.] Theſe are Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Harder 

wicke, and Francker. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIQSITIES, } The 2 dykes, ſome of 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, which are ſaid to be 17 ells ig 

thickneſs, mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Dutch, to preſene 
their country from thoſe dreadful inundations by which it formerly ſuffer. 
ed ſo much, are ſtupendous, and hardly to be equalled. A ſtone quary 
near Maeſtricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind of ſubterraneous Pas 
lace, ſupported by pillars twenty feet high. The ſtadthouſe of Amſter. 
dam is perhaps the beſt building of that kind in the world: it ſtands upon 
thirtcen thouſand large piles, — into the ground; and the inſide i; 
equally convenient and magnificent. Several muſeums, containing anti 
quizzes and curioſities, artificial and natural, are to be found in Holla 
and the other provinces, particularly in the famous univerſity of Leyden; 
ſuch as a ſhirt made of the entrails of a man. 'Two Egyptian mummies, 
being the bodies of two princes of great antiquity. All the muſcles an 
_— of the human body curioully ſet up, by profeſſor Stalpert Vander- 
Wal. 

CiT1Es, Towns, FORTS, and} Amſterdam, which is built upon 
OTHER EDIFICES, date piles of wood, is thought to contain 
AND PRIVATE, 241,000 people, and to be, next to 

London, the moſt commercial city in the world; in this reſpect, fone 
have even given it the preference to London, though I cannot fee with what 
propriety. Its conveniencies for commerce, and the grandeur of 1ts pub- 
lic works, are almoſt beyond deſcription. In this, and all other cities of 
the United Provinces, the beauty of the canals, and walks under trees 
planted on their borders, are admirable ; but above all, we are ttruck 
with the neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is every where obſerved within doors 
Rotterdam is next to Amſterdam for commerce and wealth: its inhabitants 
are computed at 56,000. The Hague, though but a village, is the ſeat 
of government in the United Provinces, and is celebrated for the magni- 
ficence and beauty of its buildings, the reſort of foreign ambaſladors and 
ſtrangers of all diſtinctions who live in it, the abundance and cheapnels ct 
its proviſions, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants, who are computed to 
be about 40, ooo: it is no place of trade, but it has been for many yea 
noted as an emporium of pleaſure and politics. Leyden and Utrecht abe 
known in the annals of literature for the accommodations of the (cholar 
who attend their univerſities, and the beauty and conveniencies of their 
public ſchools. Saardam, though a wealthy trading place, is mention 

here as the workshop where Peter the Great, of Muicovy, in perion, 


ſerved his apprenticeſhip to ſhip- building, and laboured as g ar 
anducrath 
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kandicraft, The upper part of Gelderland is ſubject to Pruſſia, and the 
capital city Gelder. : ; 

land with all its commercial advantages, is not a deſirable country 
to live in, eſpecially to foreigners. Here are no mountains nor riſing 

-ounds, no plantations, purling ſtreams, or cataracts. The whole face 
of the country, when viewed from a tower or ſteeple, has the appearance 
of a continued marſh or bog, drained at certain diſtances by innumerable 
ditches ; and the canals, which ſerve as high roads, are frequently in a 
fate of ſtagnation. The uſual way of paſſing from town to town is by 
tactſcouts or covered boats, dragged along by horſes at a flow trot. This 
method of travelling is cheap, but extremely dull, for there is a ſame- 
neſs through all the provinces. In Amſterdam are no ſprings of freſh or 
wholeſome water, which obliges the inhabitants to preſerve the rain water 
in reſervoirs. 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] An account of the Dutch com- 
merce, would comprehend that of almoſt all Europe. There 1s ſcarcely a 
manufacture that they do not carry on, or a ſtate to which they do not 
trade, In this they are aſſiſted by the populouſnefs of their country, 
the cheapneſs of their labour, and, above all, by their water carriage, 
which, by means of their canals, gives them advantages beyond all other 
nations. The United Provinces are the grand magazine of Europe ; and 
goods may be purchaſed here ſometimes cheaper than in the countries were 
they grow. Their Eaſt- India company have had the monopoly of the fine 
ſpices for more than a hundred years, and is the moſt opulent and powerful 
of any in the world. Their capital city in India is Batavia, which is faid 
to exceed in magnificence, opulence, and commerce, all the cines of Afia. 
Here the viceroys appear in greater ſplendor than the ftadtholder ; and it is 
ſad the Dutch ſubjects in Batavia icarcely acknowledge any why e 
on the mother country. They have other ſettlements in India, but none 
more pleaſant, healthful, or uſeful, than that on the Cape of Good- Hope, 
the grand rendezvous of the ſhips of all nations, outward or homeward 
bound, When Lewis XIV. invaded Holland with an army of 80,000 men, 
te Dutch made ſome diſpoſitions to ſhip themſelves off to their ſettlements 
in India; fo great was their averſion to the French government. Not to 
mention their herring and whale fiſheries (the former upon the Scotch coaſt) 
wich they have carried off from the native proprietors, they excel at 
dome in numberleſs branches of trade, ſuch as their pottery, tobacco pipes, 
t!ft-ware, finely refined falt ; their oil-mills, ſtarch- manufactures; their 
improvements of the raw linen thread of Germany; their hemp, and fine 
paper manufactures ; their fine linen and table damaſks; their ſaw-mills 
Ir timber, for ſhipping and houſes, in immenſe quantities; their great 
gU-DaKINg 3 their valt woollen, cotton, and filk manufactures; wax- 
dencmag; leather-dreſſing; the great quantity of their coin and ſpecie, 
#ulted by their banks, molt eſpecially by that of Amiterdam ; their Eaſt- 
lane tra le; and their general induſtry and frugality. It is greatly doubted, 
wwever, whether their commerce, navigation, manufactures, and fitheries, 
de in the fame flouriſhing {tate now as they were in the beginning of this 
enury; and whether the riches and luxury of individuals have not damped 
{ © ger ral induſtry of the inhabitants. 
ti IC TRADING COMPANIES.) Of theſe, the capital is the Eaſt- 
wo cn formerly the Dutch acquired immenſe wealth, having 
dude fiity per cent, and ſometimes forty, about the year 1650; at 
Feet tue Gividends ate much reduced; but in 124 years, the proprietors, 

on 
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on an average, one year with another, divided ſomewhat above 2 
cent. So late as the year 1760, they divided 15 per cent. but the Du, 
Weſt-India company, the ſame year, divided no more than two and a half 
per cent. 'The bank of Amſterdam is thought to be inexhauſtibly ric 
and is under an excellent direction: it is ſaid by Sir William Temple, 
to contain the greateſt treaſure, either real or imaginary, that is know, 
any where in the world. What may ſeem a paradox is, that this bank i 
ſo far from paying any intereſt, that the money in it is worth ſomen ha 
more than current caſh 1s in common payments. Mr. Anderſon ſuppoſe; 
that the caſh, bullion, and pawned jewels in this bank, which is kept in the 
vaults of the ſtadthouſe, amount to 36 (though others ſay only to 30) 
millions ſterling. 

CONSTITUTION AND. GOVERNMENT.] This is a very intricate art. 
cle; for though the United Provinces ſubſiſt in a common confederacy, 
yet each province has an internal government or conſtitution independent 
of the others: this government is called the ſtates of that province, and the 
delegates from them form the ſtates general, in whom the — gnty of the 
whole confederacy is veſted ; but though a province ſhould ſend two, 
more delegates, yet ſuch province has no more than one voice in ere 
reſolution; and before that reſolution can have the force of a lay, i: 
muſt be approved of .by every province, and by every city and republi 
in that province. This formality, in times of great danger and emer. 
gency, has been ſet aſide. Every reſolution of the ſtates of a particuly 
province muſt be carried unanimouſly. 

The council of ſtate conſiſts likewiſe of deputies from the ſeveral pro 
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4 vinces: but its conſtitution is different from that of the ſtates general; (dt 
Jn is compoſed of twelve perſons, whereof Gelderland ſends two; Hol- the 

land, three; Zealand, two; Utrecht, two; Frieſland, one; Overiſi, * 

| one; and Groningen, one. Theſe deputies, however, do not vote pr. Wi: the 
| vincially, but perſonally. Their buſineſs is to prepare eſtimates, and _ 
ö ways and means for raiſing the revenue, as well as other matters that are hom 
| be laid before the ſtates general. The ſtates of the provinces are ſites ents 
| Noble and Mighty Lords; but thoſe of Holland, Noble, and Moſt migity "the 
| Lords; and the ſtates general, High and Mighty Lords, or the Lows pe, 
the States General of the United Netherlands ; or, their High Might wins 
neſſes. Subordinate to theſe two bodies, is the chamber of account, — 


which is likewiſe compoſed of provincial deputies, who audit all public x, 
counts. The admiralty forms a ſeparate board, and the executive part u Ne 
it is committed to five colleges in the three maritime provinces of Holland, 
| Zealand, and Frieſland. In Holland the people have nothing to © 
| either in chuſing their repreſentatives or their magiſtrates. In Amiterdar 
which takes the lead in all public deliberations, the magiſtracy 15 loc get 

in 36 ſenators, who are choſen for life, and every vacancy among then! 

? flled up by the ſurvivors. The ſame ſenate alſo elefts the deputics ® 
repreſent the citics in the province of Holland, * 
I have mentioned the above particulars, becauſe without a knowledge 

them, it is impoſſible to underſtand the hiſtory of the United Tron 

from the death of king William to the year 1747, when the ſtadtholCer-"! 

was made hereditary mn the male and female repreſentatives of the . 

of Orange. This oſũce in a manner ſuperſedes the conſtitution 15% 

already deſcribed. The ſtadtholder is preſident of the ſtates a oY 

province; and ſuch is his power and influence, that he can change et” 

Putics, magiſtrates, and officers, in every province and city. Dy WS" 
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mo ö 
pe in it ; in ſhort, thou h he has not the title, he has more real power 


and authority than ſome kings'; for beſides the influence and revenue he 
Jerives from the ſtadtholderſhip, he has ſeveral principalities and large 
eſtates of his own. The preſent ſtadtholder is William V. prince of Orange 
and Naſſau, His titles are, Hereditary Stadtholder, Captain General, 
and Admiral of the Seven United Provinces, He is fon of the late ſtadt- 
holder, William-Charles, who married Anne, princeſs royal of Great 
Fritain, and died in 1751. The preſent ſtadtholder was born in 1748, 
and in 1767 married the princeſs Frederica of Pruſſia, 

With reſpe& to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, every pro- 
vince has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal cauſes, appeal lies 
from the petty and county courts ; and it is ſaid that juſtice is no where 
ditributed with more impartiality. 

Revexnutes.] The government of the United Provinces proportion 
heir taxes according to the abilities of each province or city. Thoſe taxes 
conſiſt of an almoſt general exciſe, a land-tax, poll-tax, and hearth-money; 
{ that the public revenue amounts annually to about two millions and 
a half ſterling. The province of Holland pays above half of this revenue. 
The taxes in theſe provinces are ſo heavy, and ſo many, that it is not 
without reaſon that a certain author aſſerts, that the only thing that has 
eſcaped taxation there, 1s the air they breathe. But for the encouragement 
of trade, the duties on goods and merchandize are fa:d to be exceeding low. 
Notwithſtanding the number and greatneſs of the taxes, every province is 
faid to labour under very heavy debts, eſpecially Holland; and the public 
credit is not in the moſt flouriſhing condition, witneſs the immenſe ſums 
In the Britiſh funds, 

MitiTaRY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The number of land forces 
In the United Provinces is uncertain in time of peace, but they commonly 
mount to about 40,000; 25,000 of whom ſerve in garriſons ; many of 
dem are Scots and Swiſs ; and, in time of war, they hire whole regi- 
ents of Germans. The chief command of the army is veſted in the 
hadtholder, under whom is the field marſhal general. No nation in Eu- 
ope, England excepted, can fit out a more formidable fleet than the Dutch, 
wing always vaſt quantities of timber prepared for building of ſhips ; 
1: the preſent marine force of the United Provinces is ſmall, compared to 
had it once was, when equal, if not ſuperior, to that of Great-Britain 
aus.] The enſigns armorial of the Seven United Provinces, or the 
tes of Holland, are, or, a lion, gules, holding with one paw a cutlaſs, 
a wich the other a bundle of feven arrows cloſe bound together, in allu- 
ob the even contederate provinces, with the following motto, Concordia 
N bar væ creſcunt. N 
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ulding of the aſſembly of the ſtates general, though he has no 
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AUSTRIAN an» FRENCH NETHERLANDS. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
Miles Degrees 


Length 200 49 and 52 north latitude, 
Breadth ay between | 2 and 7 eaſt longitude, 


r by the United Provinces on the nor. 
| by Germany, eaſt ; by Lorrain, Champaign, w bu 
Picardy, in France, ſouth; and by another part of Picardy, aud ts 
Engliſh Channel, weſt, A | 

As this country belongs to three different powers, the Auſtrians, Fred 

and Dutch, we ſhall be more particular in diſtinguiſhing the province; ut 


towns belonging to each ſtate. g 
1. Province of B RAB ANT. 


Subdiviſions. »Chief towns. 
| Boiſleduc 
Breda N. 
Bergen- op- Zoom 
Maeſtricht, S. E. 
Grave, N. E. 


Lillo 
Steenbergen N. W. 


Buss ELSs, E. lon. 4 deg. 6 nit. 
| N. lat. 50-50. 
2. Auftrian Brabant —g—ꝑ— Louvain 

Vilvorden f in the middle. 


Landen 


e and, z. MALINES, are provinces indeys 


1. Dutch Brabant. Dut 


/ 


Auſt 


nt of Brabant, though ſurrounded by it, and ſubject to the hou 
Auſtria, 
4. Province of LIMBURG, S. E. 


Limburg, ſubje& to Auſtria. 


Chief towns — Dalem ſubject to * 
Fauquemont, or Dach Frenc 
Valkenburg 
5. Province of LUXEMBURG. 
Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 
Auſtrian Luxemburg — Luxemburg Ain 
i Thionville bait 6 
French Luxemburg — 1 Montmedy | 8. E. 1 


6. Province of NAM L R, in the middle, ſubject to Auſtria. 


Namur, on the Sambre and M. | 
Charleroy on the Sambre. 


7. Province of HAINAULT. 


* 
Subdiviſions. | Chief towns. 
Mons in tht 


Auſtrian Hainault —— (4 Aeth micck 


Chicf towns 


Enguien 
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Subdiviſions. f Chief towns. 
Valenciennes 
* Bo ch 1 a 5 . 
French Hainault — Conde 8. W. 


Landrecy 
8. Province f CAM BR ESIS. 


: Cambray, E. of Arras, 
$abje& to France : 1 Crevecour, S. of Cambray. 


9. Province of ARTOIS. 4 


1 Arras, S. W. on the Scarpe 
St. Omer, E. of Boulogne 
Y | Aire, S. of St. Omer 
Subje& to France St. Venant, E. of Aire 
Bethune, S. E. of Aire 
J FTerouen, S. of St. Omer; 


10. Province of FLANDERS. 


Sluys, N. 
Duck Flanders — N 


Sas van Ghent, N. 
Ghent, on the Scheldt - 


Bruges ' 
Oſtend N. W. near the ſea: 
Newport 
; Oudenard on the Scheld. 
— J on the Lis. 
Vypres, N. of Liſle 
Tournay on the Scheld 


Auſtrian Flanders 4 
Menin on the Lis. 
' Lifle, W. of Tournay 
Dunkirk, on the coaſt E. of 
Calais 
Douay, W. of Arras 
| Mardike, W. of Dunkirk 
St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes 


J Gravelin, E. of Calais. 


French Flanders — 


Alt, soit, An PRODUCE.) The air of Brabant, and upon the 
vat of Flanders, is bad; that in the interior parts is more healthful, and 
de ſeaſons more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than they are in 
England. The foil and its produce are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. 
dey have abundance of paſture; and Flanders itſelf has been reckoned 
de granary of France and Germany, and ſometimes of England. The 
nol barten parts for corn, rear far more profitable crops of flax, which 
here cultivated to great perfection. Upon the whole, the Auſtrian Ne- 
derlands, by the culture, commerce, and induſtry of the inhabitants, 


formerly the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe, whether we 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles Degrees F 
Length 4 49 and 52 north latitude. 
Breadth 200 between 1 2 and 7 eaſt longitude, 
::; by the United Provinces on the nor. 
| | i : 7 du 
by Germany, eaſt; by Lorrain, Champaign, 2 
Picardy, in France, ſouth; and by another part of Picardy, and th 
Engliſh Channel, weſt, 1 ‚ 
As this country belongs to three different powers, the Auſtrians, Fren, 
and Dutch, we ſhall be more particular in diſtinguiſhing the provinces ut 
towns belonging to each ſtate. dul 
1. Province of BRABANT. 
Subdiviſions. «Chief towns. 
ſVBoiſleduce 
| | Breda N. 
| Bergen-op-Zoom 
1. Dutch Brabant. — 74 Maeſtricht, S. E. dat 
| | | Grave, N, E. 
Lillo 
( Steenbergen arts 
BrvussSELs, E. lon. 4 deg. 6 nit 
| N. lat. 50-50. 
2. Auftrian Brabant — Louvain 
Vilvorden in the middle. Auſt 
Landen | 
2. ANTWERP; and, 3. MALINES, are provinces indeps 
dant of Brabant, though ſurrounded by it, and ſubject to the houk 
of Auſtria, | 
4. Province of LIMBURG, S. E. 
Limburg, ſubje& to Auſtria, 
Chief towns — Dalem ſubieck to & 
Fauquemont, or Dutch, Frenc] 
| Valkenburg 
5. Province of LUXEMBURG. 
Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 
Auſtrian Luxemburg —— Luxemburg Art 
'Thionville dalt o 
French Luxemburg — : . Montmedy | S. E. be fea 
6. Province f NAMUR, in the middle, ſubje& to Aufra. Bnolan 
a Namur, on the Sambre and M hey h 
lief towns 5 Charleroy on the Sambre. wh 
7. Province of HAINAULT. e 
Subdiviſions. | Chicf towns. herlan 
Mons in {Mt u for 


Auſtrian Hainault —— (2 Aeth mid ib 
Enguien 


Subdiviſions. 


— — 


French Hainault 


NET HERLAN Pes. 


Chief towns. 
Valenciennes 
Bouchain . | 
Conde 
Landrecy 


8. Province F CAMBRESIS: 


— 


Cambray, E. of Arras. 


dabject to France Crevecour, S. of Cambray. 
9. Province of ARTOIS. a 
1 Arras, S. W. on the Scarpe 


Subje& to France —— 


1 


St. Omer, E. of Boulogne 
Aire, S. of St. Omer 

St. Venant, E. of Aire 
Bethune, S. E. of Aire 
Terouen, S. of St. Omer; 


10. Province of FLANDERS. 


Dutch Flanders 


Auſtrian Flanders 


French Flanders 


J 

3 
: 

— - 
| | 


Sluys, N. 
Axel, N. 
Hulft, N. : 
Sas van Ghent, N. 


Ghent, on the Scheldt - 
Bruges ' 
Oſtend 


Newport 


N. W. near the ſea: 


Oudenard on the Scheld. 


Courtray 8 
eee 5 on the Lis. 


Ypres, N. of Liſle 
Tournay on the Scheld 
Menin on the Lis. 


Liſle, W. of Tournay 


Dunkirk, on the coaſt E. of 
Calais | | 

Douay, W. of Arras 

Mardike, W. of Dunkirk 

St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes 

Gravelin, E. of Calais. 


Art; $011, Au FRODUCE.] The air of Brabant, and upon the 


bait of Flanders, is bad; that in the interior parts is more healthful, and 
de ſeaſons more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than they are in 
gland. The foil and its produce are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. 
hey have abundance of paſture; and Flanders itſelf has been reckoned 
he granary of France and Germany, and ſometimes of England. The 
not barten parts for corn, rear far more profitable crops of flax, which 
$ here cultivated to great perfection. Upon the whole, the Auſtrian Ne- 
derlands, by the culture, commerce, and induſtry of the inhabitants, 


ks formerly the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe, whether we 
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regard the variety of its manufactures, the magnificence and riche of is 
cities, the amenity of its roads and villages, and the fertility of its land 
If it has fallen off in later times, it is owing partly to the neglect af © 

vernment, but _— to its vicinity to 2 and Holland; but it fa 


ill a moſt deſirable and pleaſant country. There are few or no mountzy 
in the Netherlands; Flanders is a flat country, ſcarcely a ſingle hill ink 
Brabant, and the reſt of the provinces, conſiſt of little hills and valle > 
woods, incloſed grounds, and champaign fields. 

Rivers AND CANALS.] The chief rivers are the Maeſe, Sanby pla 
Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, Scheld, Lis, Scary, 
Deule, and Dender. The principal canals are thoſe of Bruſſels, Chen, 
and Oftend. 

 MeTaALs AND MINERALS.] Mines of iron, copper, lead, and bin 5 
ſtone, are found in Luxemburgh, Limburg, and Liege, as are ſome nu WW, 
ble quarries, 

INHABITANTS, POPULATION, MAN-F The Flemings (for ſo the 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. 4 inhabitants of Flanders ad 
the Auſtrian Low Countries are generally called) are thought to be a hex 
vy, blunt, honeſt 2 3 but their manners are ſomewhat indelicat, 
Formerly they were known to fight deſperately in defence of their county; 
at preſent they make no great figure. The Auſtrian Netherlands are @ 
tremely populous, but authors differ as to their numbers. Perhaps ut 
2 fix them at a medium at a million and a half. They are ignoratt 
and fond of religious exhibitions and pageants, Their other diverſonsar 
the ſame with thoſe of the peaſants of the neighbouring countries, 

D&rEss AND LANGUAGE.] The inhabitants of French Flanders u 
mere Frenchmen and women in both theſe particulars. The Fleming 
on the frontiers of Holland dreſs like the Dutch boors, and their language 
is the ſame; but the better ſort of people ſpeak French, and dieß n 
the ſame taſte, | 

RELIOGI OR.] The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Roman-catholic; bit 
proteſtants, and other ſects, are not moleſted. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are Cate 
dray, Maline or Mecklin ; the biſhoprics, Ghent, Bruges, Ants 
Arras, Ypres, Tournay, St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde. 

LEearninc, wig png The ſociety of Jeſus has produced the na 

MEN, AND ARTISTS. S learned men in the Auſtrian Low Counties, 
in which they had many comfortable ſettlements, which are now upon u 
decline. Works of theology, and the civil and canon law, Latin pen 
and plays, are their chief productions. Strada is an elegant hiſtorian us 

t. The Flemiſh painters and ſculptors have great merit, and fem! 
ſchool by themſelves. The works of Rubens and Vandyke cannot be ud 
ently admired. Fiamingo, or the Flemings models for heads, particu 
thoſe of children, have never yet been equalled ; and the Fleming fe. 
merly engroſſed tapeſtry-weaving to themſelves, 

UNIVERSITIESs.] Louvain, Douay, and St. Omer. F 

ANT1IQUITIES AND CUR1OSITIES, ? Some Roman monument 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, temples and other building & 


to be found in thoſe provinces. Many curious bells, churches, 40 * 


© cot 
harle: 
eror. 


like, ancient and modern, are alſo found here; and the magnificent o. tl! ke 
edifices of every kind, ſeen through all their cities, give evidences on Jy 
former grandeur, bey ar 
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This article has employed ſeveral large volumes publiſhed 
— — but in times when the Auftrien Netherlznds were 
&r more flouriſhing than now. The walls of Ghent, formerly the capital 
of Flanders, and celebrated for its linen and woollen manufactures, con- 
tain the circuit of ten miles, but now unoccupied, and great partof it in a 
manner void. Bruges, formerly fo noted for its trade and manufactures, 
but above all for its fine canals, is now dwindled to an inconſiderable 
lace, Oftend is now no more than a convenient harbour for traders ; and 
Ypres, a ſtrong garriſon, town. The ſame may be ſaid of Charleroy and 
Namur, which lie in the Auſtrian Hainault. ; f * 

Louvain, the capital of the Auſtrian. Brabant, inſtead of its —_— 
manufactories and places of trade, now contains pretty gardens, walks, an 
arbours. Bruſſels retains ſomewhat of its antient manufactories; and bein 
the refidence of the governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian Netherlands, it is 
z populous, lively place. Antwerp, once the emporium of the European 
continent, is now reduced to be a tapeſtry and thread lace-ſhop, with the 
houſes of ſome bankers, jewellers, and painters adjoining. One of the 
irt exploits of the Dutch, ſoon after they threw off the Spaniſh yoke, was 
to ruin at once the commerce of Antwerp, by —ů ms loaded with 
fone, in the mouth of the Scheld ; thus ſhutting up for ever, the entrance 
of that river to ſhips of burden. 'This was the more cruel, as the people 
pf Antwerp had been their friends and fellow ſufferers in the cauſe of 
liberty. 

14 be obſerved here, that every gentleman's houſe is a caſtle or 
cbattau; and that there are more ſtrong towns in the Netherlands than 
In all the reſt of Europe; but fince the decline of their trade, by the 
Friſe of the Engliſh and Dutch, theſe towns are confiderably diminiſhed 
in fize, and whole ſtreets, particularly in Antwerp, are in appearance 
minbabited. In the Netherlands, proviſions are extremely good and 
deap. A ftranger may dine in Bruſſels on ſeven or eight diſhes of meat 
Er leſs than a ſhilling Engliſh. Travelling is ſafe, reaſonable and de- 
Ughtful in this luxurious country. The roads are generally a broad 
cauſeway, and run for ſome miles in a ſtraight line, till they terminate 
mth the view of ſome noble buildings. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The chief manufactures of 
e French and Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beautiful linens and 
aces; in which, notwithſtanding the boaſted improvements of their 
teiphbours, they are yet unrivalled, particularly in that ſpecies called 
ambricks, from Cambray, the chief place of its manufacture. 'Theſe 
nanufactures form the principal article of their commerce. 

CoxsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The Auſtrian Netherlands 
e fill conſidered as a circle of the empire, of which the archducal 
dase, as being ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and ſum- 
ning prince, This circle contributes its ſhare to the impoſts of the 
mpire, and ſends an envoy to the diet, but is not ſubje& to the ju- 
pcatories of the empire. It is under a governor-general, appointed by 
© court of Vienna, who, at preſent, is his ſerene highneſs prince 
harles of Lorrain, brother to the late, and uncle to the preſent em- 
feror. The face of an aſſembly, or parliament, for each province, is 
u bept up, and conſiſts of the clergy, nobility, and deputies of towns, 

"5 meet at Pruſſels. Each province claims particular privileges, but 
are of very little effect; and the governor ſeldom or never finds 
7 refiltance to the will of his court. Every province has a particular 
Cc2 governor, 
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governor, ſubject to the regent ; and cauſes are here decided according 


to the civil and canon law. 
Revenues.] Theſe riſe from the demeſne lands and cuſtoms; but 
ſo much 1s the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders now reduced, that they 
are ſaid not to defray the expence of their government. The French 
Netherlands bring in a conſiderable revenue to the crown, 
Mi1LiTARY STRENGTH.] The troops maintained here by the en, 
preſs-queen are chiefly employed in the frontier garriſons, Though by 
the barrier treaty, the Auſtrians were obliged to maintain three-$61 
of thoſe garriſons, and the Dutch two, yet both of them are miſerably 
deficient in their quotas, the whole requiring at leaſt 30,000 men, ad 
in time of war above 10,000 more. 
Arms.] The arms of Flanders are, or, a lion ſable, and langyi 
„ 
: HisTory.] The ſeventeen provinces, and that part of Gemay 
which lies weſt of the Rhine, was called Belgicæ Galliz by the Bo. 
mans. Upon the decline of that empire, the Goths, and other nor. 
chern people, poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe provinces firſt, as they paſte 
through them in their way to France, and other parts of the Rona 
empire; and after ng erected into ſmall governments, the heads of 
which were deſpotic within their own dominions, they were ſwallowed 
up by the houſe of Burgundy. The emperor Charles V. the heird 
that family, ranked them as a part of the empire, under the title of the 
Circle of Burgundy. The tyranny of his ſon Philip, who ſucceeded u the 
the throne of Spain, made the inhabitants attempt to throw off his yoke, on 
which occafioned a general inſurrection. The counts Hoorn, Egmont, on 
and the prince of Orange, appearing at the head of it, and Laber on 
reformation gaining ground about the ſame time in the Netherlands, u the 
diſciples joined the malecontents. Whereupon king Philip introduces ( 
a kind of inquiſition, in order to ſuppreſs them, and many thouluw WW by 
were put to death by that court, beſides thoſe that periſhed by the ſaam 8 tho! 
Count Hoorn and count Egmont were taken and beheaded ; but into 
prince of Orange, whom they elected to be their ſtadtholder, retina 
into Holland, that and the adjacent provinces entered into a treaty © 
their mutual defence, at Utrecht, in the year 1579. And thoup 
theſe revolters at firſt were ſo deſpicable as to be termed Beggars by tat 
ryrants, their perſeverance and courage was ſuch, under the prince 


Orange, and the aſſiſtance afforded them by queen Elizabeth, both a N 

troops and money, that they forced the crown of Spain at laſt w fout! 

clare them a free people, about the year 1609; and afterwards def 

were acknowledged by all Europe to be an independant ſtate, ma The 

the title of The United Prewvinces., When the houſe of Auſtria, wich 

for ſome ages ruled over Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, with wick 

they afterwards continued to carry on bloody wars, was become! The 

longer formidable, and when the public ns was directed again a 

of Bourbon, which was favoured by the government of Holland, 5 

had diſpoſſeſſed the prince of Orange of the ſtadtholderſhip, the ſpirt The 

the people was ſuch, that they revived it in the perſon of the pri 

who was afterwards William III. king of Great Britain; and dan 

his reign, and that of queen Anne, they were principals in the * 

confederacy againſt Lewis XIV. king of France. By their ſea Di 

with England, under Cromwell, and in the reign of Charles - * * 
e 
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vired the reputation of a formidable naval power; but, as I have al- 
read mentioned, their military virtue 1s on the decline. 
The Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, as 
are termed, the Low Countries, until the duke of Marlborough, 
eral of the allies, gained the memorable victory of Ranylies, in the 
year 1706, After which, Bruſſels, the capital, and great part of theſe 
provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. afterwards emperor of Germany, 
their ſovereign; and his daughter, the empreſs queen, remained poſ- 
ſed of them until the war of 1741, when the French made an entire con- 
queſt of them, except part of the province of Luxemburg ; and the places 
retained by the French, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 
1748, may be ſeen in the preceding general table of diviſions, 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees, 5 

Length 600 and 19 eaſt long. 
Breadth 500 5 between f — and 55 north lat. 
1 empire of Germany, properly ſo called, is 
bounded by the German ocean, Denmark, and 

the Baltic, on the north; by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia, 
on the eaſt ; by Switzerland and the Alps, whic divides it from Italy, 
on the ſouth; and by the dominions of France and the Low Countries, 
on the weſt, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, Moſelle, and 

the Maes, . 

Grand pivisions.] The diviſions of Germany, as laid down even 
by modern writers, are various and uncertain. I ſhall therefore ſtick to 
thoſe that are moſt generally received. Germany formerly was divided 
into the Upper, or ſouthern, and the Lower, or northern, The empe- 
ror Maximilian, predeceſſor and grandfather to the emperor Charles V. 
divided it into ten great circles ; and the diviſion was confirmed in the diet 
of Nuremberg, in 1552 ; but the circle of Burgundy, or the ſeventeen 
provinces of the Low Countries, being now detached from the empire, 
we are to confine ourſelves to nine of thoſe diviſions, as they now ſubſiſt. 

Whereof three are in the north, three in the middle, and three in the 


— 


— 


ſouth. | 
U Saxony 
The northern circles ———— cnn * Saxony 
Weſtphalia 
SLE Upper Rhine 
The circles in the middle we — E Rhine 
Franconia 
i Auſtria 
The ſouthern circles — — Bavaria 
Swabia. 
1. Ur r ER SAXONY CincLE. 
Diviſions, Subdiviſions, Chief towns, 


omerania, in 0 Pruſſian Pomerania, N. E. | Stetin 
Swediſh Pomerania, N. W. I Stralſund 
Ce 3 


the North 


- - 
— — — — eo moRm—IR_—_. — 
> q 
- —— — —— 
2 


9 


— — 
2 — 22 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief towns 
Brandenburg i in the middle, } Altmark, weſt Stendel L 
ſubject to its own dg Berlin, Potſdam 
the king of Pruſſia Newark, eaſt Francfort, Cuſtrin, B: 
Saxony, Proper, in the Duchy of Saxony, N. Wittenburgh 
wr fable N to its] Luſatia, marq. eaſt, Bantzen, Gorlits 
own elector. Miſnia, marq. ſouth _ M 
iſſein 


Thuringia, langr. weſt es 12 ſubject to the 


elector of Menn. H. 


Saxe Meiningen —— J, F( Meiningen 
| Saxe Zeits — 5 2 | Zeits M 
Saxe Altenburg, S. E. © = Altenburg 
The dutchies of 4 Saxe Weimer, weſt — - EP Weimer H. 


| Saxe Gotha, weſt —— 8 Gotha | 
Saxe Eiſnach, S. W, — [ 5 | 
| Saxe Saalfield ——— [ | Saalfeld, 


Schwartſburg, W. ) Subject to their ( Schwartſburg 
The counties of 3 Belchingen, N. reſpective E 
Mansfield, N. counts Mansfield. ; 
Hall, middle, ſubject to Pruſſia Hall No 
The dutchies of EY Naumberg, ſubject to in Naumburg. Di 
own duke 


Stolberg, north-weſt — —— | ; Stolberg 

Hohenitein, weſt - Northhauſen 

Principality of — Anhalt, north jm hg 

Biſhopric of — Saxe Hall, weſt —— ——— Fall . 
. Voigtland, ſouth, ſubje& to the "EG. _ 

elector of Saxony re 2 

3 Merſberg, middle, ä 

Dutchy of | elector of Saxony — erben 


2. LOWER SAXONY CI IE. 


The counties of f 


Holſtein Proper, N. (3 'S g. [Keil, ſubject to Holſt 
828 Gottorp 

Holſtein D. | Dimar, welt | S S | Crone] ſubject to *X 
north of 4 Stormaria, ſouth 4 £ 3884 Gluecſtat { Denmark. Dis: 
the Elbe e a ſove- | 22 Hamburg, E. L. 135 iri 

e ad, e E de tn pee 

agerland, ea SE SF | Lubec, an im | 

Lawenburg Dutch, north of the Elbe, ſubject to Lawenbure. 
anover 
; D. Brunſwic Proper 12 Brunſwic 

NA 8 on * D. Wolfembuttle = Wolfembuttle 0 
e C. Rheinſtein, ſouth S Rheinſtein 5 


Wolfembuttle. C. Blackenberg — Blackenburg Fac 
Subject to the elec- D. Calenburg — Hanover 
tor of Hanover, 


king of Great] D. Grubbenhagen — Grubbenhagen 
Britain. L Gottengen — Gottengen 


— ———— 


Diviſions. eee i Chief towns. 1 
D. ſub. D. of Lunenburg Proper 0 r 1 
„ 1 1 | | 


to Hanover. 


Bremen D. and Verden D. ſub. to q 1 Bremen, an imperial city. 


er, north ——— Verden. 
* D. Swerin, north, ſubject 


* „ — 
—— _ = 
— — - . - 
TS, — 1 — 


8 * — 


* — 
— a YES. am - .- 


klenb to its duke Swerin 
Wpochy — D. Guſtrow, north, ſubject 
to its duke Guſtrow. 


: — - - 
— — — — —̃ · u a - —— —U 2 wenn — . K 
2 _ 


Hildeheim biſhopric, in the middle, 1 1 an impe- 
FF .— rial city. 


Magdeburg duchy, ſouth-eaſt, ſubject to my L Magdeburg, 


king of 2 e 
Halberſtat duchy, ſubject to Pruſſia, j 
ſouth-eaſt ————— 1 Halberſtat 


3. WESTPHALIA Cizcte. 


ſEmbden, C. or Eaft Frieſland, Embden, an imperial 
ſubject to the king of Pruſſia | [ city 


—— 
— — s 
„ 


North Oldenburg, C. I ſub. to the king! Oldenburgh 
Dirinon ] Delmonhurſt of Denmark { Pelmonburt 
| Hoye ſubject to Ha- | Hoye | 
Diepholt 7 nover { Diepholt. [ 
Munſter B. ſuhje& to its biſhop ] f Munfer 5 
Paderborn B. ſubject to its biſhop Paderborn | 
Oſnaburg B. ſubject to its biſhop Oſnaburg q 
Lippe, C. ſub. to its own count Uri Pyrmont | a 
Weſtern j Minden D. inden | 
Divihon ] Ravenſburg C. ; fub. to Pruſſa 3 Ravenſburg 1 
Weſtphalia D. ſub. to the elector [ wy 
of Cologn | age [| | 
Tecklenburg C. ) ſubject to their Tecklenburg 1 
Ritberg C. g reſpective Ritberg 1 
( Schawenburg C.)] counts Schawenburg . lt | 


Cleves D. ſubject to the k. of Pruſ. Cleef {| ot 
Berg. D. 172 to the clector * Duſſeldorf | | 


y 

. Juliers D. Palatine Juliers Aix if 
Middle ; Mark C. ſubject to Pruſſia Ham 1 
Diviton Liege B. ſubject to its own biſhop 4 Liege 164 

Huy | 

Bencieim C. ſubject to Hanover | Bentheim | | | 
(Steinfort C. ſubject to its count } (Steinfort. 1 
4. UrrER RHINE Cix crx. . j i / 


28 Heſſe Caſtel, landg. N. —— Caſſel 
Helle 115 Marpurg, landg. N. — { Uns 
Fay Heſſe Darmſtadt, landg. _ Darmſtadt. 
Each of the above ſubdiviſions are ſubject to their reſpective landgraves. 
Heſſe Hoberg — — — Homberg i 
Hefle Rhinefheld — — — Rhincfeld l 
Heſſe Wanfried —— — Wonfield "1 
Cc 4 1 


- — —— ——+> 42> — 
—— 2 2 = 
— 
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Diviſions, Subdivifiops. | Chief 


Naſſau Dillenburg — ] 8 Dillenburg 
Naſſau Diets — 2 8 Diets 
Naſſau Hadamar — x Hadamar 
Counties | Naſſau Kerberg —» 24 Kerberg 
in the | Naſſau Siegen — 2 = Siegen 
— Naſſau Idſtein — 7 2 Idſtein 
etteraw | Naſfau Weilburg — 22 5 Weilb 
ſoutb. | Widder 5 8 * 
aſſau Wiſbaden — 888 Wiſbaden 
Naſſau Bielſteid — 8 2 2 Bielſteid 
Naſſau Otweiler — | 388 Otweiler F 
L Naſſau Uſingen —] 4 L Uſingen I 
Territory of F rankfort, a ſovereign ſtate — "= bar — 
County of Erpach, ſubject to its own count — Erpach eaſt, 
Biſhopric of Spire, a ſovereign ſtate be 1 ER 1 
Duchy of Zwebruggen, or Deuxponts, ſubje& a 
to he duke.of — tage 50 — — Deuxponts in the Palat. 
County of Catzenelbogen, ſubje& to Heſſe F Catzenelbogen on the 
Caſſel — ; Lhon. c 
7 ( Waldec, ſubject to its own count Waldec | 
Solms, ſubje& to its own count Solms 
| Hanau, ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel — Hanau 
Eyſenberg, ſub. to its own count Eyſenberg 
Counties of 4 Soyn = 4 Sayn 
| Wied — — Wied 
Wetgenſtein — ͤ—— | | Witgenſtein 
Haizfheld ——— ——  — | | Hatzfield 
UWeſterberg ——— ———_} (Weſterberg. 
Abby of Fuld, ſubject to its abboet — Fuld. * 
Hirchfield — ſubje& to Heſſe Caſſel — Hirchfield. 
5. LOWER RHINE Cixcrx. 
Diviſions. Chief towns, 
Palatinate of the Rhine, on both) C Heidelburg on the Neckar 7 
ſides that river, ſubject to the Phillifburg, Manheim, and Pu. _ 
elector Palatine kendal on the Rhine. 
Cologn = Cologne, on the Rhone, "i 
1 . | | 2 © Bonn, on the-Rhane. 15 
Archbiſhoprics 832 & ; Pic 
and > ORR 21 Mentz, on the Rhine, 
EleQorates of | 1 f BS 2 chaffenburg, on the Mae 
— U | 
| LTriers 8 CT riers, On the Moſelle. 
Biſhopric of Worms, a ſovereign ſtate — 2 TG h D. 


Duchy of Simmeren, ſub. to its own duke — Simmeren. : 
Rhinegraveſtein | Rhinegraveſtein 


Meurs, ſubj. to Pruſſia — 0 Meurs 
, 'eldenti, ſubj. to the elector 
Counties of . Palatine — — — [ ) Veldents 
Spanheim — — Creutznach 
Leymingen— — Leymingen. 
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6. FRANCONIA Cert. 
Diviſions. Chief towns. 


p 3 Subject to their 1 { bember —ͤ— 
1 mberg, N. 
Biſhoprics o Aich 1a 8. ſpective biſhops. Aichi: tat 
Cullenback, Subtle to tale te. Cullen- 
iſates of north-eaſt [ 3 back 
22 Te 8. ſpective margraves 
Subdiviſions. 2 — 8 
ality of Henneburg, .— — nneburgh 
de Cobery g, N. ſubj. to its duke —— — Co 
Duchy of Hilburghauſen, ſubj. to its duke ——— Hilburghauſen 
Burgravate of Nuremburg, 8 E. an independent ] Nuremburg, an 


ſtate _ Es 7 imperial city. 
Territory of the great maſter © eutonic or = 
Mergentheim, S. W. * 
Reineck, W. Reinecke 


Papenheim, S. ſub. to its own count | | Papenheim 
; Wertheim, W. Wertheim 
Counties of 4 Caſſel, middle Caſſel 
Schwartzenburgh, ſubje& to its own | | Schwartzenburg 
count — middle 


| Holach, S. W. — J Uilolach. 


7. AUSTRIA Cixcte. 


The whole circle belongs to the empreſs queen of Hungary, 
Diviſion, Chief towns, 
Viexxa, E. lon, 16-20. 
Archduchy of Auſtria Proper — {Ne N. lat. 1 20. Lints Ens, 


Bareith, E. ſub. to its own a == 


Stira and Cilley, C. — Cilley, S. E. 
Carinthia — — —— Lavemund, S. E. 


. Duchies of Carniola — — ach, Zerknits, Trieſte, 
| 1 Veits, S. E. 
Goritia— — Gorits, S. E. 


1 


Le. 


County of Tyrol — — _ Inſpruck S. W. on the 
Biſhoprics of Brixen — — Brixen confines of Ital 
Trent — — Trent and Switzerlan 


8. BAVARIA CIRCLE, 


Subdiviſions, Chief towns. 

| Duchy of Bavaria ſ Munich, Landſhut, Ingold- 

Proper, on the Danube | 9 ſtat, N. W. Donawert, 
45 deen of b. 3 an imperial 

C 

wa Fe. [Sultſbach]N. of the 
Danube, ſubject to the elcc- 

U { tor Palatine, 


datinzte of Bavaria 


\ n * 


yo CY 
” - — Ao 
Sr 


_— — — — - — — — 
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Subdiviſions. Chief towns, 
Freiſſingen, ſubject to its biſhop Freiſſingen 


ger of Paſſau, ſubject to its own } Paſſau, E. on the Dane 


hy of Neuberg, ſubj. to the elect 
8 — N 8 } Neuberg, W. on the Danube, 
Archbiſhop of Saltſburg, ſubject to its 

own archbiſhop "F — — [ Saltſburg, S. E. Hallen. 
| 9. SWABIA Cixcre. 
Subdiviſions. Chief towns, 

Duchy of Wurtemburg, ſub. to the Stutgard On, ar 
duke of Wurtemburg Stutgard. Tubingen, Hailbron ms 


fates of ) BadenDourlach 5 1 Badow' Weiller el 4 


Augſburg, an imperial cih, 
Hockſtet, Blenheim, on or 
near the Danube. 

Ulm, on the Danube, an in- 


=> 5 -y — * S 


Marqui- 0 Baden Baden Jae * ave den ele Ou, a 


Biſhopric of Augſburg, ſubject to its own 
biſhop — — 


— =» 9 


Territory of Ulm, a ſovereign ſtate 


perial City, 1 

Biſhopric of Conſtance, ſubject to its own 5 Conſtance, on the lake « WW .. 
biſhop under the houſe of Auſtria Conſtance. bo 
Princina. (Mindelheim Subject to Mindelheim, S. of Augſbug 
* 75 Furſtemburg & their reſpec-4 Furſtenburg, S. wil 
Hohenzollern } tive princes. { Hohenzollern, S. fa 

Oeting — — Oeting, eaſt wh 

Counties of { Koningſeck — — Tee ſouth-eaſt Bis x 
Hohenrichburg — Gemund, north by 

88 of } N — — Waldburg, ſouth-caft Thi 
impurg — — Limpurg, north. It; 
Kempten — — Kempten, on the Iller ado! 

Abbies of Buchaw — —— Buchaw, S. of the Danube whic 
Linda — — Lindaw, on the lake of Cow and 


ſtance, imperial cities. 
Nordlingen, north of the Ds 
nube 


Imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates — 4 Memminghen, eaſt Ri 
Rotwell, on the Neckar, ad large 

K : many more. ſo ca 

Black foreſt, N. W. b be na 

Subject to the Rhinefield C. Rhinefield and Lauffenbutg Is fo | 


houſe of Au- Marquiſate of Burgaw —Burgaw, eaſt. 


ſtria Territory of Briſgow, ; bp 
on the Rhine — FF riburgh and Briſac, 


Name.] Great part of modern Germany lay in antient Gaul, u! 
have already mentioned ; and the word Germany is of itſelf but an 
dern. Many fanciful derivations have been given of the word ; the m0 
probable is, that it is compounded of Ger, or Gar, and Man; wy 
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in the antient Celtic, ſignifies a warlike man. The Germans, how- 
ever, went by various other names, ſuch as Allemanni, Teutones ; 
which laſt is ſaid to have been their moſt ancient deſignation ; and the 
Germans themſelves call their country Teuchland. . 

CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND $01L.] The climate of Germany, as in 
all large tracts of country, differs greatly, not only on account of the 
tuation, north, eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, but according to the improve- 
ment of the ſoil, which has a vaſt effect upon the climate. The moſt 
mild and ſettled weather is found in the middle of the country, at an 
equal diſtance from the ſea and the Alps. In the north it is ſharp; 
towards the ſouth it is more temperate. 

The ſoil of Germany is not improved to the full by culture, and 
therefore in many places it is bare and ſterile, though in others it is 
ſurprizingly fruitful. Agriculture, however, is daily improving, which 
| mult neceſſarily change the moſt barren parts of Germany pany to 

their advantage. The ſeaſons vary as much as the ſoil. In the ſouth 
and weſtern parts they are more regular than thoſe that lie near the 
ſea, or that abound with lakes and rivers. The north winds and the 
eaitern blaſts are unfavourable to vegetation. Upon the whole, there is 
no great difference between the ſeaſons of Germany and thoſe of 
Great-Britain, 

MounTains.] The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, 
which divide it from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bavaria, 
| and Moravia from Bohemia. Many other large tracts of mountains, 
however, are found in different parts of the empire. 

FoxesTs.] The vaſt paſſion which the Germans have for hunting the 
wild boar, is the reaſon why perhaps there are more woods and chaſes yet 
ſtanding in Germany than in moſt other countries. The Heraynian foreſt, 
which in Cæſar's time was nine days journey in length, and fix in breadth, 
[15 now cut down in many places, or parcelled out into woods, which go 
by particular names, Moſt of the woods are pine, fir, oak, and beech. 
There is a vaſt number of foreits of leſs note in every part of this coun- 
pry; almoſt every count, baron, or gentleman, having a chace or park 
jadorned with pleaſure houſes, and well ſtocked with game, viz. deer, of 
which there are ſeven or eight ſorts, as roebucks, ſtags, &c. of all ſizes 
and colours, and many of aVaſt growth; plenty of hares, conies, foxes, 
ſears, wolves, and boars. They abound fo much alſo with wild fowl, 
- in many places the peaſants leave them and veniſon for their ordinary 
Od. 8 

RIVERS AND Lakes.) No country can boaſt a greater variety of noble 
large rivers than Germany, At their head ſtands the Danube or Donaw, 
4 called from the ſwiftneſs of the current, and which ſome pretend to 
pe naturally the fineſt river in the world. From Vienna to Belgrade it 
V 10 broad, that, in the wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, ſhips of 

ar have been engaged on it; and its conveniency for carriage to all the 
vuntries through which it paſſes is inconceivable. The Danube, how- 
"cr, contains a vaſt number of cataracts and whirlpools ; its ſtream is 
Poi, and its courſe, without reckoning turnings or windings, is com- 
| puter! to be 1620 miles. The other principal rivers are the Rhine, Elbe, 

der, Weſer, and Moſelle. 
* ae chief lakes of Germany, not to mention many inferior ones, are 
lie of Conſtance and Bregentz. Beſides theſe are the Chiemſee, or the 


lake 
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lake of Bavaria; and the Zecknitzer- ſee in the dutchy of Carniola, who 
waters often run off and return again in an extraordinary manner. 

Beſides thoſe lakes and rivers, in ſome of which are found 
Germany contains large noxious bodies of ſtanding water, which are ney 
to peſtilential, and afflict the neighbouring natives with many deplorabl 
diſorders. | 

MinERAL WATERS AND ENCE Germany is ſaid to contain more of 
thoſe than all Europe beſides. All Europe has heard of the Spa water 
and thoſe of Pyrmont. Thoſe of Aix la Chapelle are ſtill more not 
They are divided into the Emperor's Bath, and the Little Bath, and the 
ſprings of both are ſo hot, that they let them cool ten or twelve houn 
before they uſe them. Each of thoſe, and many other waters have thei 
partizans in the medical faculty, and if we are to believe all they (ay, 
they cure diſeaſes internal and cutaneous, either by drinking or bathing, 
The baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Schwalbach, ad 
Wildungen, likewiſe perform their wonders in almoſt all diſeaſes, The 
mineral ſprings at the laſt mentioned place are ſaid to intoxicate as ſoon 
as wine, and therefore they are incloſed. Carlſbad and Baden baths hare 
been deſcribed and recommended by many great phyſicians, and uſed with 
great ſucceſs by many royal perſonages. 

After all, many are of opinion that great part of the ſalutary virus 
aſcribed to theſe waters is owing to the exerciſes and amuſements of the 
patients. It is the intereſt ef the proprietors to provide for both; and 
many of the German princes feel the benefit of the many elegant a 

lite inſtitutions for the diverſion of the public. The neatneſs, cleats 
— and conveniency of the places of public reſort are inconceivable; 
and 3 at firſt they were attended with expence, yet they more tha 
pay themſelves in a few years by the company which crouds to them fron 
all parts of the world; many of whom do not repair thither for health, u 
for amuſement and converſation. | 

METALS AN DP MINERALS,] Germany abounds in both. Bohemi 
and many places in the circle of Auſtria, and other parts of Gema 
contain mines of ſilver, quickſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead, fulpixr 
pitre, and vitriol. Salt-petre, ſalt-mines, and ſalt-pits are found 1 
Auſtria, Bavaria, Sileſia, and the Lower Saxony; as are carbuncles, at 
thiſts, jaſper, ſaphire, agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearls, turquw 
ſtones, and the fneſ of rubies, which adorn the cabinets of the great 
princes and virtuoſi. In Bavaria, Tirol, and Liege are quarries of 0. 
rious marble, ſlate, chalk, ochre, red lead, allum and bitumen; beh 
other foſſils. In ſeveral places are dug up ſtones, which to a ſtrong find 
repreſent different animals, and ſometimes trees of the human form, May 
of the German circles furniſh coal-pits, and the terra /gillata of Mei 
with white, yellow, and red veins, is thought to be an antidote agur 

oiſon. ; 

4 VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe differ in Ot 
many very little, if at all, from the countries I have already deſcn 4 
but naturaliſts are of opinion, that had the Germans, even 

middle of this century, been acquainted with agriculture, their cri 
would have been the moſt fruitful of any in Europe. Even in u 15 
ſent, what we may call rude ſtate, proviſions are more cheap and pi 
tiful in Germany than in any other country perhaps In the world; * 
neſs the prodigious armies which the moſt uncultivated part of it — 
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tained during the late war, while many of the richeſt and moſt fertile pro- 
vinces remained untouched. . : : 2 

The Rheniſh and the Moſelle wines differ from thoſe of other countries 
in a peculiar lightneſs and deterſive qualities, more ſovereign in ſome dif- 
eaſes than any medicine. 2 

The German wild boar differs in colour from our common hogs. Their 
feſh, and the hams made of it, is preferred by many, even to thoſe of 
Weſtmoreland, for flavour and grain, The glutton of Germany is ſaid 
to be the moſt voracious of all animals. Its prey is! almoſt every thing 
that has life, which it can maſter, eſpecially birds, hares, rabbits, goats, 
and fawns ; whom they ſurprize artfully and devour greedily. On theſe 
the glutton feeds ſo ravenouſly, that it falls into a kind of a torpid ſtate, 
and not being able to move he is killed by the huntſmen ; but though 
both boars and wolves will kill him in that condition, they will not eat 
him. His colour is a beautiful brown, with a faint tinge of red. 

Germany yields abundance of excellent heavy horſes ; but their oxen 
and ſheep are not comparable to thoſe of England, probably owing to the 
want of {kill in feeding and rearing them. Some parts of Germany are 
remarkable for fine larks, and great variety of finging birds, which are 
ſent to all parts of Europe. 

PopULATION, INMABITANTS, 3 As the empire of Ger- 

CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. many is a collection of 
ſeparate ſtates, each having a different government and police, we can 
ay little with preciſion as to the number of its inhabitants; but if they 
are fixed at twenty millions, the number is perhaps not exaggerated. 
When the landholders become better acquainted with agriculture and cul- 
tivation, population muſt naturally encreaſe among them. 

The Germans in their perſons are tall, fair, and ſtrong built. The 
ladies have generally fine complexions ; and ſome of them, eſpecially in 
Saxony, have all the delicacy of features and ſhape that are ſo bewitching 
in ſome other countries; but this muſt be underſtood of the higher ranks. 

Both men and women affect rich dreſſes, which in faſhion are the ſame 
as in France and England; but the better ſort of men are exceſſively fond 
of gold and filver lace, eſpecially if they are in the army. The ladies 
at the principal courts differ not much in their dreſs from the French and 
Engliſh, only they are not ſo exceſſively fond of paint, as the former. At 
| ſome courts they appear in rich furs, and all of them are loaded with 
jewels, if they can obtain them. The female part of the burghers families, 
in many of the German towns, dreſs in a very different manner, and ſome 
of tkem inconceivably fantaſtic, as may be ſeen in many prints pub- 
liſhed in books of travels; but in this reſpect they are gradually reſorm- 
ng, and many of them make quite a difterent appearance in their dreſs 
from what they did thirty or forty years ago; as to the peaſantry and la- 
bourers, they dreſs as in other parts of Europe, according to their em- 
ployments, conveniency, and opulence. The ſtoves made uſe of in Ger- 
many are the ſame with thoſe already mentioned, in the northern nations, 
and are ſometimes made portable, ſo that the ladies carry them to church. 
In Weſtphalia, and many other parts of Germany, they ſleep between 
two feather-beds, with ſheets ſtitched to them, which by uſe becomes a 
very comfortable practice. The moſt unhappy part of the Germans are 
the tenants of little needy princes ; who ſqueeze them to keep up their 


* grandeur ; but in general the circumſtances of che common people are 
ar preferable to thoſe of the French, 


the arbitrary obſtinacy of the court of Vienna; for in the two laſt war 


ans - GERMANY. 

The Germans are naturally a frank, honeſt, hoſpitable people, fres 
from artifice and diſguiſe. The higher orders are ridiculouſly proud of 
titles, anceſtry, and ſhew. The Germans, in general, are thoupht w 
want animation, as their perſons - promiſe more vigour and activity than 
they commonly exert, even in the field of battle. But when commanded 
by able generals, eſpecially the Italians, ſuch as Montecuculi and prince 
Eugene, they have done great things, both againſt the Turks and the 
French. 'The imperial arms have teldom N. any remarkable figur 
againſt either of thoſe two nations, or againſt the Swedes or Spaniards 
when commanded by German generals. This poſſibly might be owing ty 


the Auſtrians exhibited prodigies of military valour and genius. 
Induftry, application, and perſeverance, are the great charaQeriftics & 
the German nation, eſpecially the mechanical part of it. Their works ag 
art would be incredible were they not viſible, . in watch and clock. 
making, jewellery, turnery, ſculpture, drawing, painting, and certain 
kinds of architecture, ſome of which I ſhall have occaſion to mention. The 
Germans have been charged with intemperance in eating and drinking, 
and perhaps not unjuſtly, owing to the vaſt plenty of their country it 
wine and proviſions of every kind. But thoſe practices ſeem now to he 
wearing out. At the greateſt tables, though the gueſts drink pretty freely 
at dinner, yet the repaſt is commonly finiſhed by coffee, after three dt 


four public toaſts have been drank. But no people have more feaſting a ſub 
marriages, funerals, and birth-days. of | 

The German nobility are generally men of ſo much honour, that 1 per 
ſharper in other countries, eſpecially in England, meets with more credit pra 


if he pretends to be a German, rather than of any other nation, 
The merchants and tradeſmen are very civil and obliging. All the n 
ſons of noblemen inherit their fathers titles, which greatly perplexes the 80 
heralds and genealogiſts of that country. This perhaps is one of the Pie 
reaſons why the German huſbands are not quite ſo complaiſant as they and 
ought otherwiſe to be to their ladies, who are not entitled to any pan 
nence at the table; nor indeed do they ſeem to affe it, being far fron 
either ambition or loquacity, though they are ſaid to be ſomewhat to) 
fond of gaming. From what has been premiſed, it may eaſily be con. 


ceived,” that many of the German nobility, having no other hereditary A. 
eſtate than a high ſounding title, eaſily enter into their armies, and tho ente 
of other ſovereigns. Their fondneſs for title is attended with many other (a 
inconveniencies. Their princes think that the cultivation of their land, MIt 
though it may treble their revenue, is below their attention; and tha big 
as they are a ſpecies of beings ſuperior to labourers of every kind, the? We" b 
would demean themſelves in being concerned in the improvement of the * — 
rounds. ay 
, The domeſtic diverſions of the Germans are the ſame as in England; At 
billiards, cards, dice, fencing, dancing, and the like. In ſummer, Peep“ A U 
of faſhion repair to places of public reſort, and drink the waters. 4+ ® B's b 
their field diverſions, beſides their favourite one of hunting, they 3 "OH 
bull and bear baiting, and the like. The inhabitants of Vienna live ur "4 
uriouſly, a great part of their time being ſpent in feaſting and carouim; ls... 
and in winter, when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen 9 Bp + |.) 


and the ground covered with ſnow, the ladies take their recreation 1 


ſledges of different ſhapes, ſuch as gritfins, tygers, ſwans, ſcollop-hes 
Kc. Here the lady ſits, dreſled in velvet lined with rich 1 * 


wo 


a= x 


ith laces and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and 

gray is drawn by one horſe, ſtag, or other creature, ſet off with | 

umes of feathers, ribbons, and bells. As this diverſion is taken chiefly | 

a the night-time, ſervants ride before the fledge with torches,” and a gen- | | {| 
« 


— 


— 


ting on the lledge behind guides the horſe. 

go ne This * copious article, but I ſhall confine myſelf to 
what is moſt neceflary to be known. Before the reformation introduced 
by Luther, the German biſhops were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of them I 
are at this day) of prodigious power and revenues, and were the tyranrs 
of the emperors as well as the people. Their ignorance was only equalled 
by their ſuperſtition. The Bohemians were the firſt who had an idea of 
reformation, and made ſo glorious a ſtand for many years againſt the 
errors of Rome, that they were indulged in the liberty of taking the ſa- 
crament in both kinds, and other freedoms not tolerated in the Romiſh 
church, This was in a great meaſure owing to Wiekliff, an Engliſhman, 
who went much farther in reforming the real errors of popery than Luther | 
kinfelf, Wickliff was ſeconded by John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, 11 
who, notwithſtanding the emperor's ſafe conduct, were infamouſly burnt 1 

at the council of Conſtance. 

The reformation introduced afterwards by Luther *, of which we have 
ſpoke 1n the introduction, though it ſtruck at the chief abuſes in the 
church of Rome, was thought in ſome points (particularly that of con- 
ſubſtantiation, by which the real body of Chriſt, as well as the elements 
of bread and wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſacrament) to be im- 
perfect. Calviniſm +, therefore, or the religion of Geneva (as now 
praftiſed in the church of Scotland) was introduced into Germany, and 
15 now the religion of the king of Pruſſia, the andgrave of Heſſe, and 
ſome other princes, who maintain a parity of orders in the church. Some 
| 90 ſo far as to ſay that the numbers of proteſtants and papiſts in the em- 
| pire are now almoſt equal. Germany, particularly Bohemia, Moravia, 
and the Palatinate, is overrun with ſectaries of all kinds; and Jews 
abound in the empire. At preſent, the modes of worſhip and forms of 
church government are by the proteſtant German princes conſidered in a 
evil rather than a religious light. The proteſtant clergy are learned and 
exemplary in their deportment, but the popiſh ignorant and libertine. | 

ARCHBISHOPSEES AND BISHOPSEES,] Theſe are differently repre- 1 
ſented by authors, ſome of whom repreſent Vienna as being a ſuffragan | 
bo the archbiſhopſee of<Saltzburg ; and others as being an archbiſhopric, i 
but depending immediately upon the pope. The others are the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, who has under him twelve ſuffragans, but one of them, 
de biſhop of Bamberg, is ſaid to be exempted from his juriſdiction; 9 
ners has three ſuffragans ; Cologne has four Magdeburg has five; ' 
82 burg has nine, beſides Vienna; — and Bremen three. . | 

At different periods ſince the reformation it has been found expedi- 1 
nt, to ſatiety the claims of temporal princes, to ſecularize the follow- | 
vg biſnopſces, Bremen, Verden, Magdeburgh, Halberſtadt, Minden, 
Oſnaburg, 


3 in S xony, in the year 1433, began to di ſpute the doctrines of the Romiſh 
* 1517, and die! 1546, in the 63d year of his age. 

hn Calvin was born in the province of Picardy, in the north of France, anno 
: 2 Being obliged to fly from that kingdom, he ſettled at Ceneva in 1536, where KR 
2 ſhed a new form of church diſcipline, which w:s ſ-on after embraced by ſeveral * 
is and ſtates, who are now denominated Calvinifts, or Preſbyterians. He died at 


eney . 1 5 25 . - o& - 
„ in the year 1564; and his writings make nine volumes in folio, 
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fic. The Germans have written | ely upon the Roman and Canon law; 


nical, and know little or nothing of that valuable art in which 4 
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Oſnaburg, (which goes alternately to the houſes of Bavaria and 
and is at preſent held by his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon) and Lale 
Such of thoſe ſees as were archbiſhoprics are now conſidered ag duckin, 
and the biſhoprics as principalities. 

LanGuace.] The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an . 
ul language, and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called 

utch, and is the mother tongue of all Germany; but varies ſo my 
in its dialect, that the people of one province ſcarcely underſtand this 
of another. Latin and French are the moſt uſeful languages in Germay, 
when a traveller is ignorant of High Dutch. i er 

The German Pater-Noſter is as follows : Un/er Nater, de bu hiſt inlin Ge 
mel; geheiliget auer dein nahme : zukomm uns dein reich : dcin wille Seche 
auf” erden, wie in himmel; unſer teglich hrod gib uns heut; und vergib w 
unſer ſchuld als wir vergeben unſern ſcaldigern; und fuerro um nicht i 
verſuchung ſondern elx/e uns von vehel. Amen. 

LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, No country has produced a 

AND-UNIVERSITIES, : variety of authors than Germany, a Cr 

there is no where a more general taſte for 1 eſpecially in the pr 
teſtant countries. Printing is encouraged to a fault; every man of let | 
is an author; they multiply books without number, thouſands of the WW* -. 
and diſputations are annually publiſhed ; for no man can be a gradux 
in their univerſities, who has not publiſhed one diſputation at leaſt, h 
this country there are 36 univerſities, of which 17 are proteſtant, 17 l ef 
man catholic, and two mixed; beſides a vaſt number of colleges, gn 
naſia, pedagogies, and Latin ſchools. There are alſp many acadenis 
and ſocieties for the promoting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, the belis 
lettres, antiquities, &c. as the Imperial Leopoldine academy of the w 
ture curiofi; the academy of ſciences at Berlin, at Gottingen, at Erfurt, 
at Leipſic, at Duiſburgh, to which we may add the Latin ſociety at Gen 
Of the public libraries, the moſt celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Wa 8p: "© 
fenbuttel, Hanover, Gottingen, Weimar, and the council library at Lap 


Stahl, Van Swieten, Storck, -and Hoffman, have contributed greatly 
the improvement of phyſic; Ruvinus and Dillenius of botany ; Hee 
of anatomy and ſurgery; Newman, Zewmermann, Pott, and Marin 
of chymiſtry. In philoſophy, natural and moral, the reputation of Le 
nitz, Wolfius, PuffendorF Thomaſius, Otto van Gueriche, and Kepler 
is great, Every prince, baron, and gentleman in Germany is a chm 
or natural philoſopher. Germany has alſo produced good pelt 
writers, geographers, and hiſtorians, of whom Buſhing is the mofa 
minous ; but they ſeem to have no great taſte or capacity for works 
wit and entertainment, as poetry, plays, romances, and novels, or vi 
is called the belles lettres ; but they have had ſome good critics and as 
tiquarians. They have one great defect, however, in all their wilting) 
namely, that they are extremely prolix, dry, voluminous, and mech 


EY 
i” 


nations excel, namely, of enlivening their performances, and nge 
pleaſant with the uſeful. With reſpect to the fine arts, the Germans - 
acquitted themſelves tolerably well. Germany has produced ſome good * 
ters, architects, ſculptors, and engt avers. They even pretend to 9 1 
the firſt inventors of engraving, etching, and metzotinto, a5 VE | 
gunpowder, guns and printing, For the improvement of ſome oh 
arts academies have been eſtabliſhed jn ſome parts o Ce 
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Vienna, in particular, and Berlin are academies for painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture; at Dreſden and Nurenberg are academies for painting; 
and at Augſburgh is the Imperial Franciſcan academy of the fine arts. 
Germany has likewiſe produced ſome excellent muſicians; Handel, Bach, 
and Haſſe, of whom Handel ſtands at the head; and is is acknowledged, 
that he arrived at the ſublime of muſic, but he had not the ſmalleſt idea 
between muſic and ſentimental expreſſion. ; 2 
ANTIQUITIES AND ECLAGUTTVOSs $ ] have, in deſcribing the mine. 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. » ral and other ſprings, anticipated 
ereat part of this article, which is of itſelf very copious. Every court of 
Germany produces a cabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, antient 
and modern. The tun at Heidelburg holds 800 hogſheads, and 1s generally 
full of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from which ſtrangers are ſeldom ſuffered 
» retire ſober. Vienna itſelf is a cariofity; for here you ſee the 
preateſt variety of inhabitants that is to be met with any where, as 
Greeks, Tranſylvanians, Sclavonians, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, 
Croats, Germans, Poles, Spaniards, French, and Italians, in their pro- 
per habits. The imperial library at Vienna, is a great literary ra- 
pity on account of its antient manuſcripts. It contains upwards of 
do co volumes, among which are many valuable manuſcripts in He- 
ew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, and Chineſe ; but 
de antiquity of ſome of them is queſtionable, particularly a New 
eſtament in Greek, ſaid to have been written 1,500 years ago, in 
pold letters, upon purple. Here are likewiſe many thouſand Greek, 
Iman, and Gothic coins and medals; with a vaſt collection of other 
wriofities in art and nature. The vaſt Gothic palaces, cathedrals, 
Ales, and above all, town-houſes, in Germany, are very curious: 
they ſtrike the beholder with an idea of rude magunificence ; and ſome- 
Ines they have an effect that is preferable even to Greek architecture. 
the chief houſes in great cities and villages have the ſame appearance, pro- 
Ny, as they had 400 years ago; and their fortifications generally con- 
of a brick-wall, trenches filled with water, and baſtions or half-moons. 
Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief natu- 
1 „ curiofities of Germany, Mention is made of a cave, near Blacken- 
.in Hartz-forelt, of which none have yet found the end, though 
day have advanced into it for 20 miles; but the moſt remarkable 
te of that kind is near Hammelen, about 30 miles from Hano- 
; here at the mouth of a cave ſtands a monument which comme- | 
1 rates the loſs of 130 children, who were there ſwallowed up, in if | 
e ihough this fact is very ſtrongly atteſted, it has been difputed 1 
. J ſome critics, Frequent mention is made of two rocks near Blackenburg, | Fi" 
; ily repreſenting two monks in their proper habits; and of many MM 
| | 


| 
| 
Pe which ſeem to be petriſactions of filhes, frogs, trees, and leaves. 1 
CITIES, TOWNS, FORTS, ANT OTHER This is a copious head in 1 F 
. eDITICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE; L all countries, ey more par- 1 
. wann geg ſgonal eſtimates of REVE- { ticularly ſo in Germany, on 1 
7 urs AND POPULATION. account of the numerous 4 
it 7 -ngent ſtates it contains, The reader therefore muſt be contented 11 
de mention of the moſt capital places and their peculiarities. i 
1 | , ugh Berlin is accounted the capital of all his Pruſſian majeſty's F 
. Nos, and ex11vits perhaps the moſt illuſtrious example of ſudden 
E 3; ment that this age can boaſt of; yet, during the late war, it was 
2 d placc Of no ſtrength, and fell twi lmoſt without rei ſtance 1 
i Zieh, an LWICEC, alm » 
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into the hands of the Auſtrians, who, had it not been for the politenet 
of their generals, and their love of the fine arts, which always Preſerves 
mankind from barbarity and inhumanity, would have levelled it t gte 
round, | 

n Berlin lies on the river Spree, and, beſides a royal palace, has may 
other ſuperb palaces ; it contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Calyigii 
churches, beſides a popiſh one, Its ſtreets and ſquares are ſpacious ; in 
manufacturers of all kinds are numerous, and well provided: it abound, 
with theatres, ſchools, libraries, and charitable foundations. The nun. 
ber of its inhabitants, according to Buſching, in 1755, was 126,661, in. 
cluding the garriſon. In the ſame year, and according to the ſame author 
there were no fewer than, 443 ſilk-looms, 149 of half-filks, 2858 looms 
for woollen ſtuffs, 453 for cotton, 248 for linen, 454 for lace-work, 
frames for ſilk ſtockings, and 310 for worſted ones. Tney have here nz 
nufactures of tapeſtry, gold and filver lace, and mirrors. 

The electorate of Saxony is by nature the richeſt country in Germany, 
if not in Europe: it contains 210 walled towns, 61 44 towns, and 
about zooo villages, according to the lateſt accounts of the Germans 
themſelves (to which, however, we arc not to give an implicit belief) and 
the revenue, eſtimating each rix-dollar at four ſhillings and ſixpency 
amounts to 1,350,000 1, This ſum is ſo moderate, when compared u 
the richneſs of the ſoil, which, if we are to believe Dr. Buſching, pro- 
duces even diamonds, and almoſt all the precious ſtones to be found i 


the Eaſt-Indies and elſewhere, and the variety of ſplendid manufaQurez ar 
that I am to believe the Saxon princes to have been the moſt moderate hi 
and patriotic of any in Germany. on 

We can fay little more, than has been already ſaid of all fine cite, m 
of Dreſden, the elector of Saxony's capital, that its fortifications, palaces th 

ublic buildings, churches, and charitable foundations; and above al, by 
its ſuburbs are magnificent beyond all expreſſion ; that it is beautiful Bu 
ſituated on both fides the Elbe; and that it is the ſchool of Germany, gn 
for ſtatuary, painting, enamelling, and carving ; not to mention 1t all 


mirrors, and founderies for bells and cannon, and its foreign commerce 
carried on by means of the Elbe. The inhabitants of Dreſden, by de an 


lateſt accounts, amount to 110,000. pr: 
The city of Hanover, the capital, of that eleQorate, ſtands on tie dir 
river Leine, but is of no great conſideration, It contains about 1,29 to 
houſes, among which there is an eleQoral palace. Tt carries on ſome m Wi but 
nufactures; and in its neighbourhood lies the palace and clegant gu- eve 
dens of Herenhauſen. The dominions of the electorate of Hanover cos. par 
tain about 750,000 people, who live in 58 cities, and 60 market town, ſent 
beſides villages. -The city and ſuburbs of Bremen, belonging by purctak and 
to the ſaid elector, contains about 50,000 inhabitants, and has a cont: Ceſc 
derabie trade by the Weſer. The other towns belonging to the ſaid rial 
electorate have trade and manufactures; but, in general, it mult be . Fur 
marked, that the electorate has ſuſfered greatly by the acceſſion of the Hr ore: 
nover family to the crown of Great-Britain, [I ſhall here juſt mention, this 
on account of its relation to our royal family, the ſecularized biſhopric d * 
Oſnaburg, lying between the rivers Weſer and Ems. The chief city, 0 0 
naburg, has been long famous all over Europe for the manufacture Know! 4 
by the name of the duchy, and for the manufacture of the beſt Weltphaul Chet 
hams. The whole revenue of the biſhopric amounts to about 30,000 % = 


Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia, which formerly belonged to the * 
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am of Bobemitz, lies on the river Oder, and is a fine city, where all 
eds of Chriti®'s and Jews are tolerated, but the magiſtracy is Luthe- 
Since Sileſia fell under the Pruflian dominion, its trade is greatly 
improved, though very inconſiderable before. The manufactures of Si- 
lea which principally center at Breſlau, are numerous. The revenue 
of the whole is by ſome ſaid to _ his Pruſſian majeſty in near a mil- 
lion ſterling; but this ſum ſeems to be exaggerated, if, as other authors 
of good note write, it never brought into the houſe of Auſtria above 
$90,000 l. yearly, : ; 

Vienna is the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and being the refidence 
of the emperor, is ſuppoſed to be the capital of Germany. It 1s a noble 
and a ſtrong city, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria have omitted 
nothing that could contribute to its grandeur and riches. The two Au- 
fr as, and the hereditary dominions of that houſe, are by nature ſo well 
frnifhed with all materials for the luxuries, the conveniencies, and the 
nereffaries of life, that foreign importations into this city are almoſt to- 
tally prohibited. Vienna contains an excellent univerſity, a bank, which 


ran. 


is in the management of her own magiſtrates, and a court of commerce 


immediately ſubje& to the aulic council. Its religious buildings, with 
the walks and gardens, occupy a ſixth part of the town; but the ſuburbs 
are larger than the city. It would be endleſs to enumerate the many pa- 
laces, two of which are imperial, of this capital; its ſquares, academies, 
and libraries; and, among others, the fine one of prince Eugene, with 
his and the imperial cabinets of curioſities. Among its rich convents is 
one for the Scotch nation, built in honour of their countryman St. Col- 
man, the patron of Auſtria ; and one of the fix gates of this city is called 
the Scots gate, in remembrance of ſome notable exploit performed there 
by the troops of that nation. The inhabitants, if we are to believe Dr. 
Buſching, are between 180,000 and 200,000; and the encouragement 
given them by their ſovereigns, has rendered Vienna the rendezvous of 
all the nations round. 

After all that has been ſaid of this magnificent city, the moſt candid 
and ſenſible of thoſe who have viſited it, are far from being laviſh in its 
praiſe, The fireets, excepting ſome in the ſuburbs, are narrow and 
dirty; the houſes and furniture of the citizens are greatly diſproportioned 
to the magnificence of the palaces, ſquares, and other public buildings; 
bot above all, the exceſſive impoſts laid by the houſe of Auſtria upon 
every commodity in its dominions, muſt always keep the manufacturing 
part of their ſubjets poor. His preſent imperial majeſty ſeems to be 
ſenſible of truths which were plain to all the world but his pfedeceſſors 
and their counſellors : he examines things with his own eyes, and has 
deſcended from that haughtineſs of demeanour which rendered the impe- 
ral court ſo long diſagreeable, and indeed ridiculous, to the reſt of 
Europe, In general, the condition of the Auſtrian ſubjects has been 
preatly meliorated ſince his acceſſion to the imperial throne ; but in 
tas he acts agreeably to the ſentiments of his mother, who is the im- 
mediate poſſeſſor of thoſe vaſt dominions, 

. Commerce AvD MANUPACTURES.] Germany has vaſt advantages 
point of commerce, from its ſituation, in the heart of Europe, and 
perorated as it were with great rivers. Its native materials for commerce 
(weſides the mines and minerals T have already mentioned) are hemp, hops, 
* aniſe, cummins, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, variety of excel- 
nt roots and pot-herbs, and fine fruits, equal to thoſe of France and Italy. 
| D d 2 Germany 
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Germany exports to other countries corn, tobacco, horſes, Jean cattle, bu. 
ter, cheeſe, honey, wax, wines, linen, and woollen, yarn, ribbons, filk a 
cotton ſtuffs, toys, turnery wares in wood, metals, and ivory, goat-ſkins 
wool, timber, both for ſhip-building and houſes, cannon, and 
bombs and bomb-ſhells, iron-plates and ftoves, tinned plates, flee 
work, copper, braſs-wire, porcelain, the fineſt upon earth, earthen- war 
laſſes, mirrors, hog's briſtles, mum, beer, tartar, ſmalts, zaffer, Prof. 
Lan blue, printer's ink, and many other things. Some think that the 
balance of trade between England and Germany 1s to the diſadvantage 
of the former: but others are of a different opinion, as they cannot in. 
port coarſe woollen manufactures, and ſeveral other commodities, f 
cheap from any other country. f 
The revocation of the edict of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. which obli 
the French proteſtants to ſettle in different parts of Europe, was of jt. 
finite ſervice to the German manufactures. They now make velvet, 
filks, ſtuffs of all kinds, fine and coarſe; linen and thread, and 
thing neceſſary for wear, to great perfection. The 1 of Meiſſen, in 
the electorate of Saxony, and its paintings, exceed that of all the world, 
TrAaDiING COMPANIES.) The Aſiatic company of Embden,  eftz 
bliſhed by his preſent Pruſſian majeſty, is, excluſive of the Hanſeatic 
league, the only commercial company in Germany; but in the great 
cities very large extenſive partnerſhips in trade ſubſiſt. 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Almoſt every prince in Ger. 
many (and there are about 43oo of them) is arbitrary with regard to the 
eee. of his own eſtates, but the whole of them form a great con- 
ederacy, governed by political laws, at the head of which is the empe. 
ror, and whoſe power in the collective body or the diet, is not directo. 
rial but executive, and even that gives him vaſt influence. The ſuprene 
wer in Germany is in the diet, which is compoſed of the emperor, or 
in his abſence, of his commiſſary, and of the three colleges of the 
empire, 'The firſt of theſe is the eleQoral college ; the ſecond 1s the 
college of princes; and the third, the college of imperial towns. 
The dignity of the empire, though elective, has for ſome centuries 
belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, as being the molt powerful of the 
German princes; but by French management upon the death of Charles 
VI. grandfather, by the mother's fide, to the preſent emperor, the 
elector of Bavaria was choſen to that dignity, and died, as is ſuppoſes, 
of heart break, after a ſhort uncomfortable reign, The power of the 
emperor is regulated by the capitulation he ſigns at his election; and 
the perſon, who in his life-time is choſen king of the Romans, ſuc- 
ceeds without a new election to the empire. Be can confer titles and 
enfranchiſements upon cities and towns, but as emperor he can lei; 
no taxes, nor make war nor peace without the conſent of the diet, When 
that conſent is obtained, every prince muſt contribute his quota of me 
and money, as valued in the matriculation roll, though perhaps, 45 i 
elector or prince, he may eſpouſe a different fide from that of the diet. 
This forms the intricacy of the German conſtitution, for George Il, al 
England was obliged to furniſh his quota againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 2 
the king of Pruſſia, while he was fighting for them both. The emperi 
laims a precedency for his ambaſſadors in all chriſtian courts, 
he eleQors of the empire are nine in number. Each has a parnct, 
lar office in the imperial court, and they have the ſole election of e 
emperor, They are in order, 
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The archbiſhop of Mentz, who is high chancellor of the empire 
when in Germany. REELS” uy 

The archbiſhop of Treves, who is high chancellor of the empire in 

France. g ER : 

The archbiſhop of Cologne, who is the ſame in Italy. 

The king, or rather elector of Bohemia, who is cup-bearer, 

The elector of Bavaria, who is grand ſewer, or officer who ſerves out 

e ſeaſts. 

** elector of Saxony, who is great marſhal of the empire. 

The elector of Brandenburgh (now king of Pruſſia) who is great 

chamberlain. 

The elector Palatine, who is great ſteward ; and | 

The elector of Hanover (king of Great-Britain) who claims the part 

of arch-treaſurer, 

It is neceſſary for the emperor before he calls a diet to have the ad- 
vice of thoſe members; and during the vacancy of the imperial throne 
the electors of Saxony and Bavaria have juriſdiction, the former over 
the northern, and the latter over the ſouthern circles. 

The eccleſiaſtical princes are as abſolute as the temporal ones in 
their ſeveral dominions. The chief of theſe, beſides the three eccle- 
ſiaſtical eleors already mentioned, are the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, the 
bihops of Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, Wirtſburg, Straſburg, Oſna- 
burg, Bamberg, and Paderborn. Beſides theſe are many other eccle- 
ſiaſtical princes, Germany abounds with many abbots and abbeſſes, 
whoſe juriſdictions are likewiſe abſolute ; and ſome of them very con- 
ſiderable, and all of them are choſen by their ſeveral chapters. The 
chief of the ſecular princes are the landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of 
Brunſwick Wolfenbutrel, Wirtemberg, Mecklenburgh, Saxe-Gotha, the 
marquiſſes of Baden and Culmbach, with the princes of Naſlan, Anhalt, 
Furſtenburg, and many others, Who have all high titles, and are ſove- 
reigns in their own dominions. The free cities are likewiſe ſovereign 
ſtates ; thoſe which are imperial, or compoſe a part of the diet, bear 
the imperial eagle in their arms; thoſe which are Hanſe-towns, of 
which we have ſpoken in the Introduction, have ſtill great privileges 
and immunities, but they ſubſiſt no longer as a political body. 

The imperial chamber, and that of Vienna, which is better known 
| by the name of the Aulic-council, are the two ſupreme courts for deter- 
mining the great cauſes of the empire, ariſing between its reſpective 
members, The imperial council conſiſts of 50 judges or aſſeſſors. The 
prelident and four of them are appointed by the emperor, and each of 
tne electors chuſe one, and the other princes and ſtates the reſt, This 
court 15 at preſent held at Wetzlar, but formerly it reſided at Spire; 
and cauſes may be brought before it by appeal. The aulic-council 
os originally no better than a revenue court of the dominions of the 
ule of Auſtria. As that family's power encreaſed, the juriſdiction 
of the aulic-council was extended; and at laſt, to the great diſguſt of the 
3 of the empire, it uſurped upon the powers of the imperial cham- 
* and even of the diet. It conſiſts, of a preſident, a vice - chancel- 
* a vice-preſident, a certain number of aulic-counſellors, of whom 
ate proteſtants, beſides other officers, but the emperor in fact ig 
Maſter ot the cont, | 

elan courts follow the ancient laws of the empire ſor their guides, the 
Lelcen bull, the Pacificauon of Paſtau, and the civil law. | 
Dd 3 ; Beſides 
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and ſentence pronounced, the emperor by his prerogative commit ty 
execution cf it to a particular prince or princeſs, whoſe troops live ꝝ 
free quarter upon the eſtates of the delinquent party, and he is 0h; 


ticular. Before I cloſe this head, it may be neceſſary to inform th 
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Beſides theſe courts'of juſtice, each of the nine circles J have 2 


mentioned has a director to take care of the peace and order of the cin 
After, upon any great emergency, the votes of the diet are colledel 


to make good all expences; upon the whole, the conſtitution of th 
Germannic body is of itſelf a ſtudy of no ſmall difficulty. But hoy. 
ever plauſibly invented the ſeveral checks upon the imperial 

may be, it is certain that the houſe of Auſtria has more than onte a. 
dangered the liberties of the empire, and that they have been ſaved by 
the jealouſy of France. At preient a great power, the houſe of hm. 
denburg, has ſtarted up to balance the Auſtrian greatneſs ; and ther 
ſeems to be no great appearance of any internal commotions amoy 
the princes of the empire, a circumſtance that is extremely favourite 
to the tranquillity of Europe, and the intereſt of Great-Britain in pz: 


reader of the meaning of a term which has of late frequently 2; 
eared in the German hiſtory, I mean that of the Pragmatic Sanfin 
his is no other than a proviſion made by the emperor Charles M 

for preſerving the indivifibility of the Auſtrian dominions in the pe 
ſon of the next deſcendant of the laſt poſſeſſor, whether male or f. 
male. This proviſion has been often diſputed by other branches d 
the houſe of Auſtria, who have been occafionally ſupported by Frans 
from political views, though the praymatic ſanction is ſtrongly guar 
tied by almoſt all the powers of Europe. The late emperor, cleftr 
of Bavaria, and the late king of Poland attempted to overthrow it, 
being deſcended from the daughters of the emperor Joſeph, elder by 
ther to Charles VI. It has likewiſe been again and again oppoſed 
the court of Spain. 

Few of the territories of the German princes are ſo large as to 
aſſigned to viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſur:; nor ar 
they without redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance ; they may appt 
to the general diet or great council of the empire for relief. When 
as in France the lives and fortunes of the ſubje& are entirely at tt 
diſpoſal of the grand monarch. The ſubjects of the petty princes a 
Germany are generally the moſt unhappy ; for theſe princes, afecu 
the grandeur and ſplendor of the more powerful, in the number a 
appearance of their officers and domeſtics, in their palaces, garen 
pictures, curioſities, guards, bands of muſic, tables, dreſs, and funt 
ture, are obliged to ſupport all this vain pomp and parade at thee 
pence of their vaſſals and dependants, With reſpect to the burghe 
and peaſants of Germany, the former in many places enjoy great fr 
4: ral the latter alſo, in ſome parts, for inſtance, in Francem 
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Swabia, and on the Rhine, are generally a free people, or pero 
only certain ſervices to their ſuperiors, and only pay taxes; where 
in the marquiſate of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Luſatia, Mora, BY 
hemia, Auſtria, &c. they may juſtly be denominated ſlaves, t0ugn® 
different degrees. 1 

Revenues.] The only revenue falling under this head 15 that © 
the emperor, who as ſuch has an annual income of about 5 cf 
pounds ſterling, arifing from ſome inconſiderable fiefs in the Back 


eſt, The Auſtrian revenues arc immenſe, and are thought to = 
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to 7,000,000 Rerling in Germany and Italy, a ſum that goes far in 
thoſe countries. The late king of Pruſſia, whoſe revenues were not 
near ſo extenſive as thoſe of his preſcut majelty, though he maintained 
a large army, was ſo good an economiſt that he left 7,000,000 ſter- 
line in his coffers; and ſome have thought that Sileſia alone brings 
half a million ſterling every year to this king. To behold the mag- 
nificence of many of the German courts, a ſtranger is apt to conceive very 
hioh ideas of the incomes of their princes, which is _ to the high 
price of money in that country, and conſequently the low price of 
proviſions and manufattures. In fact, though it is plain that ſome 
princes have much larger revenues than others, yet we cannot ſpeak 
with any tolerable preciſion on a ſubje& of ſuch variety and uncer 
tainty, and which comprehends ſo many independent ſtates. 

MILITARY STRENGTH.] During the two laſt wars, very little re- 
oard was paid, in carrying them on, to the antient German conſti- 
tutions, the whole management being engroſſed by the head of the houſe 
of Auſtria, The elector of Mentz keeps what is called a matricula- 
tion book or regiſter, which among other letters contains the aſſeſſ- 
ments of men and money, which every prince and ſtate, who are mem- 
bers of the empire, is to advance when the army of the empire takes 
the field, The contributions in money are called Roman months, on 
account of the monthly aſſeſſments paid to the emperors when they viſited 
Rome. Thoſe aſſeſſments however are ſubje& to great mutability, It 
is ſufficient here to ſay, that upon a moderate computation the ſecular 
princes of the empire can bring to the field 379,000 men, and the ec- 
cleſiaſtical 74,500, in all 453,500 ; of thoſe the emperor, as head of 
the houſe of Aultria, is ſuppoſed to furniſh 99, ooo. 


The elector of Mentz may maintain . N 600 
The elector of Triers — * 6000 
The elector of Cologne — — — 9 6000 
The biſhop of Munſter — — wo 8000 
The biſhop of Liege — — 2 8000 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburg — -- — 80c0 
The biſhop of Wurtzburg — — ay 2000 
The biſhop of Bamburg — — _ 5000 
The biſhop of Paderborn — pos 3000 
The biſhop of Oſnabrug — . 3 2500 
The abbot of Fulda — ,. 6c00 
The other biſhoprics of the empire — _ 6000 
The abbies and provoſtſhips of the empire — 8000 
Total of the eccleſiaſtical princes — 74,500 
The emperor, for Hunga — 30000 
For Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia _ 30000 
—— — For Auſtria, and other dominions — 30000 
The king of Pruſſia ——— — 40000 
the elector of Saxony — — — 25000 
The elector Palatine — — 15000 
The duke of Wirtemburg — — — 15000 
The landgrave of Heſle Caſſel — — 15000 
1 The prince of Baden — — _— 10000 
Ane elector of Hanover —— — — 30000 
he duke of Holſtein — — — 12000 
ae duke of Mecklenburg — — — 15000 
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The prince of Anhalt — _— — 
The prince of Lawenburg — 
The eleQor of Bavaria — — — 3000 
The dukes of Saxony — — — Jo 
The prince of Naſſau — — "006 | 
The other princes and imperial towns — 7 | 
The ſecular princes — — — 
The eccleſiaſtical princes 4 
Total, —— 4) 3150 | 


JurzRrIAL, ROYAL, AND _— The emperor of Germany pn 
TITLES, AR us, AND ORDERS. { tends to be ſucceſſor to the en. 
perors of Rome, and has long, on that account, been admitted to a tz. 
cit precedency on all public occaſions among the powers of Eurye 
Auſtria is but an archdukedom; nor has he, as the head of that houk 
a vote in the election of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia, . 
numerable are the titles of princ palities, dukedoms, baronies, a 
the like, with which he is veſted as archduke. The arms of the ex. 
peror are a black eagle with two heads, hovering, with expands 
wings, ia a field of gold; and over the heads of the eagle is leen ti 
imperial crown, It would be equally uſeleſs as difficult to enumeras 
all the different quarterings and armorial bearings of the archdud 
family. Every elector, and indeed every independent prince of ay 
importance in Germany, claims a right of inſtituting orders; but te 
emperors pretend that they are not admiſüble unleſs confirmed by tie, 
The emperors of Germany, as well as the kings of Spain, confer th 
order of the Golden Flcece, as deſcended from the houſe of Burg 
dy. The empreis dowager Eleanora, in 1662 and 1606, created m 
orders of ladies or female knights; and the preſent empreſs-queen w 
ſtituted the order of St. Tereſa. | 
Hisrory.] The manners of the antient Germans are deſcribed h 
the elegant and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, Tiz 
were a brave and independent race of men, and peculiarly dit 
guiſhed by their love of liberty and arms. They oppoſed the fi 
of the Roman empire, not iu its origin or in its decline, but after it 
arrived at maturity, and ſtill continued in its full „ The cu 
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try was divided into a number of principalities, independant of c 1 
other, thaugh occaſionally connected by a military union for defend th 
| themſelves againſt ſuch enemies as threatened the liberty of them 4 th 
| In this ſituation Germany remained, notwithſtanding the efforts of p- * 
| ticular chieftains, or princes, to reduce the reſt into ſubjection, W* TP. . 


. 
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the beginning of the ninth century: then it was that Charlemal! 


ne of thoſe exccutric and ſuperior ceniuſſes who ſometimes {ut f * 
4 in a barbarous age, frfil extended his military power, and after 95 
3 his civil authority, over the whole of this empire. The poſterit ' o 
4 Charlemaione inherited the empire of Germany until the year 39%* ei 
if which time the different princes, aſſumed their original indepenc@5 Y 
rejected the Carlovinian line, and placed Arnulph, king of Ban * 
on the throne. Since this time, Germany has ever been conficeres B 2: 
an elective monarchy. Princes of different families, according u the 
prevalence of their intereſt and arms, have mounted the throne, ? on 
theſe, the moſt conſiderable, until the Auſtrian line acquired the wo Il. 
rial power, were the houſes of Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia, 9 T. 
an 


reians of theſe emperors contain nothing more remarkable " 
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eonteſls between them and the popes. From hence, in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, aroſe the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines, of which the former was attached to the popes, and the latter to 
the emperor; and both, by their virulence and inveteracy, tended to 
diſquiet the empire for ſeveral ages. The emperors too were often at 
war with the infidels, and ſometimes, as happens in all elechve king: 
doms, with one another about the ſucceſſion. ya 

But what more deſerves the attention of a judicious reader thah all 
thoſe noiſy but unintereſting diſputes, is the progreſs of government in 
Germany, which was in ſome meaſure oppoſite to that of the other king- 
doms of Europe. When the empire, raiſed by Charlemaigne, fell 
aſunder, all the different independent princes aſſumed the right of elec- 
tion ; and thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of electors, had no pe- 
culiar or legal influence in appointing a ſucceſſor to the imperial throne: 
they were only the officers of the king's houſhold, his ſecretary, his 


ſteward, chaplain, marſhal, or maſter of his horſe, &c. By degrees, 


however, as they lived near the king's perſon, and had, like all the 
other princes, independant territories belonging to them, they increaſed 
their influence and authority; and in the reign of Otho III. 984, ac- 
quired the ſole right of electing the emperor.” Thus while in the other 
kingdoms of Europe, the dignity of the great lords, who were all 
originally allodial, or independant barons, was diminiſhed by the 
power of the king, as in France, and by the influence of the people, 
as in Great-Britainz in Germany, on the other hand, the power of 
the eleAors was raiſed upon the ruins of the emperors ſupremacy, and 
of the people's juriſdiction. In 1449, Frederic III. duke of Auſtria, 
was elected MC, and the imperial dignity continued in the male 
line of that family for three hundred years. His ſucceſſor, Maxi- 
milan, married the heireſs of Charles, duke of Burgundy, whereby 
purgundy, and the ſeventcen provinces of the Netherlands, were an- 
neucd to the houſe of Auſtria. Charles V. grandſon of Maximilian, 
and heir to the kingdom of Spain, was elected emperor in the year 
1519. Under him Mexico and Peru were conquered by the Spaniards, 
and in his reign happened the reformation in ſeveral parts of Germany, 
wich however was not confirmed by public authority till the year 
1943, by the treaty of Weltphalia, and in the reign of Ferdinand III. 
The reign of Charles V. was continually difturbed by his wars with 
tie German princes and French king, Francis I Though ſucceſsful in 
the beginaing of his reign, his good fortune, towards the concluſion 
of it, began to forſake him; which, with other reaſons, occaſioned his 
abdication of the crown, 

His brother, Ferdinand I. who in 1558 ſucceeded to the throne, 
proved a moderate prince with regard to religion, He had the ad- 
"Ty - der his ſon Maximilian declared king of the Romans in his 
133 and died in i564, By his laſt will he ordered, that if 
. Wer male iſſue, or that of his brother Charles, ſhould fail, 
"oF 50 K eltates ſhould revert to his ſecond daughter, Anne, wife 
> due elector of Bavaria, and her iſſue. I mention this deſtination, 
1 1 to the late oppoſition made by the houſe of Bavaria to 
* er 5 in favour of the empreſs- queen of Hungary, 
-e her father Charles VI. The reign of Maximilian 

"og citurbed with internal commotions, and an invaſion from the 

es; but he died in peace, in 1576. He was ſucceeded by = 

on 
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Britannic majeſty James I. That prince was ipcautious enough to x, 
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ſon Rodolph, who was involved in wars with the ' Hungarians, wy * 
differences with his brother Matthias, to whom he ceded Hun * 
Auſtria in his life time. He was ſucceeded in the empire be 
thias, under whom the reformers, who went under the names of 1,, 
therans and Calviniſts, were ſo much divided among themſelves, x 
threaten the empire with a civil war. The ambition of Matthiz 1 
laſt, reconciled them; but the Bohemians revolted, and threw the 1 
perial commiſſaries out of a window at Prague. This gave if g 
a ruinous war which laſted thirty years. Matthias thought to have & 
terminated both parties, but they formed a confederacy, called the Em 
lic League, which was counterbalanced by a catholic league. 
Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded by his couſin, Ferdinand l 
but the Bohemians offered their crown to Frederic the elector Palin 
the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and ſon-in-law wh 


cept of the crown; but he loſt it, by being entirely defeated by fr 
duke of Bavaria and the imperial generals at the battle of Prague, al 
he himſelf was deprived of his electorate, the beſt part of which was ge 
to the duke of Bavaria. The proteſtant princes of Germany, however, iu 
among them at this time many able commanders, who were a t& 
head of armies, and continued the war with wonderful obflinag; 
among them were the margrave of Baden Durlach; Chriſtian, Gul 
of Brunſwic, and count Mansfeld; the laſt was one of the bet N 
nerals of the age. Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, declared for then; 
and Richelieu, the French miniſter, was not fond of ſeeing the houk d 
Auſtria aggrandized. The emperor, on the other hand, had excel 
generals ; and Chriſtiern, having put himſelf at the head of the em 
gelic league, was defeated by Tilly, an imperialiſt of great reputatin 
in war. Ferdinand made ſo moderate a uſe of his advantages ch 
tained over the proteſtants, that they formed a freſh confederacy at Ley 
ſic, of which the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, we 
the head. I have already deſcribed his amazing victories and pv 
greſs, when he was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. Butt 
roteſtant cauſe did not die with him. He had brought up a fer 
— ſuch as the duke of Saxe Weimar, Torſtenſon, Banter, a 
others, who ſhook the Auſtrian power, till under the mediation d 
Sweden, a general peace was concluded among all the powers at u 
at Munſter, in the year 1648; which forms the baſis of the preſent 
political ſyſtem of Europe. | 2 

Ferdinand II. was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand III. who died d 
1657, and was ſucceeded, by the emperor Leopold, a ſevere, unamiabis 
and not very fortunate prince. He had two great powers to conte 
with, France on the one ſide, and the Turks on the other ; and s 
a loſer in his war with both. France took from him Alſace, and ma 
other frontier places of the empire; and the Turks would have or 
Vienna, had not the ſiege been raiſed by John Sobieſki, king of fr 
land. Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in #Þ 
about the* year 1697; and being one of the imperial generals, f 
the Turks the firſt checks they received in Hungary. The enp3 
however, could not have withſtood the power of France, had not Bl. 
prince of Orange, afterwards king William III. of England, laid % 
ſoundation of the grand confederacy againſt the French power, the wr 
ſequences of which have been already deſcribed, The _—_—y N 


encourage the French, and exaſperated by the unfeeling 
= f 2 ſtill in arms, under the protection of the 


ul tyranny o . SY 
lx, horte, when that prince died in 05. | 
Ls He was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who put the electors of Cologne 


nd Bavaria to the ban of the empire; but being very ill ſerved by 
ince Lewis of Baden, general of the empire, the French partly re- 
wered their affairs, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats. The duke 
}f Marlborough had not all the ſucceſs he expected or deſerved. Jo- 
eph himſelf was ſuſpected of a deſign to ſabvert the Germannic liber- 
es; and it was plain by his conduct, that he expected England ſhould 
take the labouring oar in the war, which was to be entirely carried on 
or his benefit. The Engliſh were diſguſted at his flowneſs and ſel- 


1 
i Efhneſs; but he died in 1711, before he had reduced the Hungarians ; 
E and leaving no male iſſue, he was ſucceeded in the empire by his bro- 


her, Charles VI. whom the allies were endeavouring to place on the throne 
of Spain, in oppoſition to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis XIV. 
When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, Charles at firſt made 
a ſhew as if he would continue the war, but found himſelf unable, 
now that he was forſaken” by the Engliſh. He therefore was obliged 
to conclude a peace with France at Baden in 1714, that he might at- 
tend the progreſs of the Turks in Hungary, where they received a 
total defeat from prince Eugene, at the battle of Peterwaradin. They 
yeceived another of equal importance from the ſame general in 1717, 
before Belgrade, which fell into the hands of the 1mperialiſts; and next 
year the peace of Paſſarowitz, between them and the Turks, was con- 
cluded, Charles employed every minute of his leiſure in making ar- 
rangements ſor encreaſing and preſerving his hereditary dominions in 
Italy and the Mediterranean. Happily for him, the crown of Britain 
Cevolved to the houſe of Hanover, an event which gave him a very de- 
cilive weight in Europe, by the connections between George I. and II. 
in the empire. Charles was ſenſible of this, and carried matters with 
ſo high a hand, that about the years 1724 and 1725, a breach enſued 


th between him and George I, and ſo unſteady was the ſyſtem of affairs all 
erer Europe at that time, that the capital powers often changed their 
eld alliances, and concluded new ones contradictory to their intereſt, 
Vichout entering into particulars, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
en of Havover, and its aggrandizement, was the main object of the 
nic court; as that of the emperor was the eſtabliſhment of the prag- 


matic ſanction, in favour of his daughter, the preſent empreſs queen, 
de having no male iſſue, Mutual conceflions upon thoſe great points, 
reltored a good underſtanding between George II. and the emperor 
Charles; and the elector of Saxony being prevailed upon by the pur- 
port of gaining the throne of Poland, relinquiſhed the great claims he 
bal upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. 
The emperor, after this, had very bad ſucceſs in a war he entered 
33 the Turks, which he had undertaken chiefly to indemnify him- 
E or the great ſacrifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the 
uſe of Bourbon, Prince Eugene was then dead, and he had no ge- 
* to ſupply his place. The ſyſtem of France, however, under 
E _ Fleury, happened at that time to be pacific, and ſhe obtained 
* A © Smog the Turks, a better peace, than he had reaſon to ex- 
1 arles, to keep the German and other European powers eaſy, 
% before his death, given his elgeit daughter, the preſent empreſs- 
queens 


. 
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queen, in marriage to the duke of Lorrain, a prince who could h. 
no acceſſion of power to the Auſtrian family. Charles died in 174 

He was no ſooner in the grave, than all he had fo lon labour 
for muſt have been overthrown, had it not been for the firmacy g 
George II. The pragmatic ſanction was attacked on all hands, Jy 
young king of Pruſſia entered, and conquered with an irreſiſtible 3. 
my, Sileſia, which he ſaid had been wrongfully diſmembered fronk 
family. The king of Spain and the elector of Bavaria ſet up dun 
directly incompatible with the pragmatic ſanction, and in this d 
were joined by France; though all thoſe powers had ſolemnly pury, 
tied itt The imperial throne, after a conſiderable vacancy, wa fllg 
up by the elector of Bavaria, who took the title of Charles VII. i 
January 1742. The French poured their armies into Bohemia, whe 
they took Prague; and the queen of Hungary, to take off the weight 
Pruſſia, was forced to cede to that prince the moſt valuable pat d 
the duchy of Sileſia by a formal treaty. 

Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble fortitude wit 
which ſhe bore them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, into wh 
arms ſhe threw herſelf and her little ſon ; and though they had ber 
always remarkable for their diſaffection to the houſe of Auſtria, they & 
clared unanimouſly in her favour. Her generals drove the French od 
Bohemia; and George II. at the head of an Engliſl, and Hanoi 
army, gained the battle of Dettingen, in 1743. Charles VII. ws 
this time miſerable on the imperial throne, and would have given t 
queen of Hungary almoſt her own terms; but ſhe haughtily a Impob 
ticly rejected all accommodation, though adviſed to it by his Britantx 
majeſty, her beſt, and indeed only friend. This obſtinacy gave a ch 
for the king of Pruſſia to invade Bohemia, under pretence of ſupportag 
the imperial dignity : but though he took Prague, and ſubdued the great 
pert of the kingdom, he was not ſupported by the French; upon wad 

e abandoned all his conqueſts, and retired to Sileſia. This event e 
firmed the obſtinacy of the queen of Hungary, who came to an acc 
modation with the emperor, that ſhe might recover Sileſia, Soon ali 
his imperial majeſty, in the beginning of the year 1745, died; and & 
duke of Lorrain, then grand 9 ot Tuſcany, conſort to the queen & 
Hungary, after ſurmounting ſome difliculties, was choſen emperor. 

The bad ſucceſs of the allies againſt the French and Bavarians in ® 
Low Countries, and the loſs of the battle of Fontenoy, retarded the q 
rations of the empreſs-queen againſt his Pruſſian majeſty. The latter > 
the emperor's brother, prince Charles of Lorrain, who had beſore dn 
the Pruſſians out of Bohemia; and the conduct of the empreſs-queen 
ſuch, that his Britannic majeſty thought proper to guarantee to him ®# 
poſſeſſion of Sileſia, as ceded by treaty. Soon alter, his Pruſſan 8# 
jelly pretended that he had diſcovered a ſecret convention which had i 
entered into between the empreſs-queen, the empreſs of Ruſſia, 200" 
king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, to ſtrip him of his comin 
and to divide them among themſelves. Upon this his Pruſſan 3 
jeſty, all of a ſudden, drove the king of Poland out of Saxony, defeat 
his troops, and took poſſeſſion of Dreſden ; which he held til a be 
was made under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, by * 
king of Pruſſia acknowledged the duke of Lorrain, now great 1 
Tuſcany, for emperor, The war, however, continued in the Low * 
tries, not only to the diſadvantage, but to the diicredit of the Au! 12 
and Dutch, till it was finiſhed by the treaty of Alx- la- Chapelle, 1 7 


and if 


— 


8. By that treaty, Sileſia was once more uaranteed to the king of 
116. it was not long before that monarch's jealouſies were renewed 
1 verified ; and the empreſs of Ruſſia's views falling in with thoſe of the 


Y _aueen, and the king of Poland, who were unnaturally ſupported 
k l 1 new — a freſh war was kindled in * em- 
.. The king of Pruſſia declared againſt the admiſſion of the Ruſſians 
0 Germany, and his Britannic majeſty againſt that of the French. Upon 
1 oſe two principles all former differences between theſe monarchs were 
* brootten, and the Britiſh parliament agreed to pay an annual ſubſidy of 


50, ooo l. to his Pruſhan majeſty during the continuance of the war, the 


of which were now rekindled with more fury than erer. 
4 His Pruſſian majeſty once more broke into Saxony, defeated the impe- 
7 | general Brown at the battle of Lowoſitz, forced the Saxons to lay 
id wa their arms, though almoſt impregnably fortified at Pirna, and the 
as of Saxony fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this, his 


uſſan majeſty was put to the ban of the empire; and the F rench poured, 
one quarter, their armies, as the Ruſſians did by another, into the em- 
The conduct of his Pruſſian majeſty on this occaſion is the moſt 
jazing that is to be met with in hiſtory, He broke once more into Bo- 
nia with inconceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of near 100,000 
aſtrians, under general Brown, who was killed, as the brave marſhal 
hwerin was on the fide of the Pruffians. He then beſieged Prague, 
| plied it with a moſt tremendous artillery ; but juſt as he was begin- 
jp to imagine that his troops were invincible, they were defeated at 
lin, by the Auſtrian general Daun, and obliged to raiſe the fiege, 
| to fall back upon Eiſenach. The operations of the war now multi- 
d every day. The imperialiſts, under count Daun, were formed into 
ellent troops : but they were beat at the battle of Liſſa, and the Pruſ- 
took Breſlau, and obtained many other great advantages. The Ruſ- 
ap, 2ftcr entering Germany, gave a new turn to the aſpect of the war; 
the cautious, yet enterprizing genius of count Daun, laid his Pruſ- 
majeſty under infinite difficulties, notwithſtanding all his amazing 
ories. At firſt he defeated the Ruſſians at Zorndorff; but an attack 
* upon his army, in the night time, by count Daun, at Hockkirchen, 
Lamoſt proved fatal to his affairs, though he retrieved them with 
nrable preſence of mind. He was obliged, however, to facrifice 
0 2”. tor the ſafety of Sileſia; and it has been obſerved that few pe- 
of hiſtory afford ſuch room for reflection as this campaign did; fix 
rere raiſed almoſt at the ſame time; that of Colberg, by the Ruſ- 
; that of Leipſic, by the duke of Deux-Ponts, who commanded the 
20 6 y of the empire; that of Dreſden, by Daun; thoſe of Neiſs, Coſel, 
m * Torgau, by the Auſtrians. 

0 e obliges me to omit many capital ſcenes which paſſed at the ſame 


d ben in Germany, between the French, who were driven out of Hanover, 
0d 1X tne Engliſh, or their allies. The operations on both ſides are of 
inen, Importance to hiſtory, becauſe nothing was done that was deciſive, 
n * zu extremely burdenſome and bloody to Great Britain. It falls more 
een BP" iy plan to mention the ingratitude of the empreſs-queen to his 
verf ic majeſty, and his allies and generals, who were threatened with 
ch U ban of the empire. The Ruſſians had taken poſſeſſion of all the 


uke 6 = of Pruſka, and laid ſiege to Colberg, the only port of his Pruſ- 
Welly in the Baltic. Till then, he had entertained too mean an 
on of the Ruſſians, but he ſoon found them by far the moſt formi- 

dable 
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dable enemies he had, as they were advancing, under count Solikes 
in a body of 100,000 men, to Sileſia. In this diſtreſs he aQed with a 


courage and reſolution that bordered upon deſpair, but was, at la. u. 
tally defeated by the Ruſfiians, with the Joſs of 20,000 of his bet » 
in a battle near Frankfort, He became now the tennis-ball of fou 
Succeeding defeats ſeemed to announce his ruin, and all avenues towgy 
peace were ſhut up. He had loſt, fince the firſt of October 1556, & 
great marſhal Keith, and 40 brave generals, beſides thoſe who were wad 
ed and made priſoners. At Landſhut the imperial general, Laudohn, de 
feated his army under Fouquet, on which he had preat dependence, md 
thereby opened to the Auſtrians a ready gate into Sileſia. None but ki 
Pruſſian majeſty would have thought of continuing the war under fuck 
repeated loiles ; but every defeat he received ſeemed to give him fre 
ſpirits. It is not perhaps very eaſy to account for the inaQtivity of hi 
enemies after his defeat near Frankfort, but by the jealouſy which th 
imperial generals entertained of their Ruſſian allies. They had take 
Rerlin, and laid the inhabitants under pecuniary contributions; but ts 
wards the end of the campaign, he defeated the imperialiſts in the batte 
of Torgau, in which count Daun was wounded. This was the beſt fough 
action the king of Pruſſia had ever been engaged in, but it coſt hin 
10,000 of his beit troops, and was attended with no great conſequences in 
his favour. New reinforcements which arrived every day from Ruſſa 
the taking of Colberg by the Ruſſians, and of Schweidnitz by the Auſtrian, 
was on the points of compleating his ruin, when his moſt formidable 
enemy, the empreſs of Ruſſia, died, January 5, 1762 ; George II. ha 
died on the 25th of October, 1760. 

The deaths of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages were followed hy great cu. 
ſequences. The Britiſh miniſtry of George III. ſought to finiſh the wx 
with honour, and the new cmperor of Ruſſia recalled his armies, Hi 
Pruſſian majeſty was, notwithſtanding, ſo very much reduced by his loſſes, 
that the empreſs- queen, probably, would have compleated his deſtruttion, 
had it not been for the wiſe backwardneſs of the other German py 
not to annihilate the houſe of Brandenburg. At firit the emprels-queen 
rejected all terms propoſed to her, and ordered 30,000 men to be added 
to her armies. The viſible backwardneſs of her generals to execute her 
orders, and new ſucceſſes obtained by his Pruſſian majeſty, at laſt pt 
vailed upon her to agree to an armiſtice, which was ſoon followed by the 
treaty of Hubertſburg, which ſecured to his Pruſſian majeſty the poſſeſſion 
of Sileſia. Upon the death of the emperor, her huſband, in 1765, he 
ſon Joſeph, who had been crowned king of the Romans in 1764, iu 
ceeded him in the empire. The imperial court has formed ſeveral arrang 
ments of diſtin fovereignties in the Auſtrian family out of their Ia 
dominions, and ſeem at preſent to cultivate a pacifc ſyſtem both in ue 
empire and all over Europe, His imperial majeſty, though young, lis 
diſcovered great talents for government. He has paid a viit, 1ncognis 
and with moderate attendance, to Rome, and the principal courts r 
Italy, and has had a perſonal interview with his Pruſſian majeky ; ® 
which circumſtances indicate that he is determined to be his own make) 


and nat to be impoſed upon by his miniſters “. 


Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, empreſs-dowager of Germany 
was born in 1717. Her fon, | way. or mp eee, was born in 1741 ce 
king of the Romans in 1764, ſucceeded his father as emperor of Germany in 1765 1 
ried the ſame year the princeſs Joſephina- Maria, of Bavaria, who died in 1767. He no 5 
his Erſt wife (the princeſs of Parma) a daughter, Thereſa-Elizabeth, born in 1762. 
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Tar KINGDOM or PRUSSIA, rormeRLY 
| DUCAL PRUSSIA. 


SITUATION, 1 HIS country is bounded to the 
AND ExTENr. north by part of Samogitiggg to 
the ſouth, by Poland P and Maſovia ; to the eaſt, by part of L'thu- 
nia; and to the weſt, by Poliſh Prufſia and the Baltic. Its greateſt 
length is about 160 miles, and breadth about 112, 2 
Nau, AIR, SOIL, . The name of Pruſſia is evidently de- 
AND RIVERS, rived from the Boruſſi, the antient in- 
habitznts of the country. The air, upon the whole, is wholeſome, and 
the {oil fruitful in corn and other commodities, and affords plenty of pit- 
cal and fuel. Its animal productions are horſes, ſheep, deer, and game; 
bears, wolves, wild boars, and foxes. Its rivers and lakes are well ſtored 
with fiſhes ; and amber, which is thought to be formed of an oil coagu- 
lated with vitriol, is found on its coaſts towards the Baltic. The woods 
firniſh the inhabitants with wax, honey, and pitch, beſides quantities of 
pot-aſhes, The rivers here ſometimes do damage by inundations, and 
the principal are, the Viltula, the Pregel, the Memel or Mammel, the 
Pailarge, and the Elbe, 
PopULATION, INHABITANTS, MAx- As Pruſſia, fince the begin- 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. J ning of the preſent century, 
has become a moſt reſpectable power upon the continent of Europe, I 
ſhall, for the information of my readers, deviate from my uſual plan, 
that [ may bring before their eyes the whole of his Pruſſian majeſty's ter- 
ritories, which lie ſcattered in other diviſions of Germany, Poland, Swiſ- 
ſerland, and the northern kingdoms, with their names; all which they 
will find in the following table. 


> | 3 | 
(Proteſtants, Countries Names Square 2 | $8 Chief Cities, 
| Miles. _ — ö 
oþ 
Poland, Pruſſia, 9,959 160! NE: RS Ro — ves 
Brandenburg, 10,9 10 215] 110 Berlin, : | 
Up. Saxony. | Pomerania, 4,820 150] 63 Camin, 
Swe. Pomerania, 2,991 go} 48 Stetin, 
Magdebur 0 Magdebu 
Lo. 8 ; — 85 1,535, 3 3oMagdeburg, 
FW Halberſtat, 450 421 17/Halberſtat, 
B:hemia, Glatz, 550 38, 243|Glatz, | 
Minden, 595 42} 260 Minden, 
Ravenſburg, 525 38] 34 Ravenſburg, 
Weſtphalia. Lingen, 120 151 1 Lingen, 
Cleves, 630 43] 21jCleves, 
Meurs, | 35 10 6|Meurs, 
Kg Mark, 980 52 43 Ham, 
Netherlands, Gelder, 3600 34} 23,Gelders, 
Switzerland, Neufchatel, 320 32] 20% Neufchatel. 
Total 34,771 
Alſo great part of Sileſia, which the preſent king of Pruſſia hath, under va-! * 
bas pretences, wreſted from the empreſs- queen. 


| ſhall here confine myſelf to Pruflia as a kingdom, becauſe his Pruſ- 


an majeſty? * os - 
* «9 ma other dominions fall under the deſcription of the countries 
nere tf ey je. 


The inhabitants of thi: kingdom were, by Dr. Buſching, computed to 
amount 
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amount to 635,998 perſons capable of bearing arms: and if 6 (er! 
greatly doubt their computation is exaggerated) it muſt then be more 
pulous than 1s generally imagined. Since the year 1719, it is compu 
that about 34,000 coloniſts have removed thitherward from France, $4; 
zerland, and Germany; of which number, 17,000 were Saltzburohen, 
Theſe emigrants have built 400 ſmall villages, 11 towns, 86 ſeats, and * 
new churches; and have founded 1000 village ſchools, chiefly in that par 
of the country named Little Lithuania. 

The manners of the inhabitants differ but little from thoſe of the cler 
inhabitants of Germany. The ſame may be ſaid of their cuſtoms 20 
diverſions. | 

REL1G10N, SCHOOLS, ! The religion of Pruſſia is, through his pre. 

AND ACADEMIES, ſent majeſty's wiſdom, very tolerant, Tis 
eſtabliſhed religions are thoſe of the Lutherans and Calviniſts, but chiety 
the former; but papiſts, anabaptiſts, and almoſt all other ſects, are her 
tolerated. The country, as well as the towns, abounds in ſchools, A 
univerſity was founded at Koningſberg in 1544, but we know of no leg 
remarkable learned men that it has produced. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, 

CiT1Es.] The kingdom of Pruſſia is divided into the German an 
Lithuanian departments ; the former of which contains 280 pariſhes, and 
the latter 105. 

Koningſberg, the capital of the whole kingdom, ſeated on the n 
Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges, and is about 84 miles fron 
Dantzic. According to Dr. Buſching, this city is ſeven miles in circun- 
ference, and contains 3,800 houſes, and about 60,000 inhabitants. Thi 
computation, I doubt, is a little exaggerated likewiſe, becauſe it ſup- 
poſes, at an average, near fixtcen perſons in every houſes. Koningſbzy 
has ever made a conſiderable figure in commerce and ſhipping ; its ri 
being navigable for ſhips; of which 493 foreign ones arrived here in the 
year 1752, beſides 298 coaſters ; and that 373 floats of timber were, u 
the compaſs of that year, brought down the Pregel. This city, beliar 
its college or univerſity, which contains 38 profeſſors, boaſts of magnit- 
cent palaces, a town-houſe, and exchange; not to mention gardens and 
other embelliſhments, It has a good harbour and citadel, which ts calle 
Frederic{burg, and is a regular ſquare. 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The preſent king of Pruſſia, . 
the aſſiſtance of an excellent police, has brought the commerce and mb 
nufactures of this country to a very flouriſhing ſtate, which is daily int 
proving. . The manufactures of Pruſſia conſiſt of glaſs, iron - work, paper 

unpowder, copper, and braſs mills; manufaQures of cloth, cambit, 
linen, filk, ſtockings, and other articles. The inhabitants export vane) 
of naval ſtores, amber, linſeed, and hemp-ſeed, oat-meal, fiſh, meas, 


See Germany, 


tallow, and caviar; and it is ſaid that 500 ſhips are loaded every yet 


with thoſe commodities, chiefly from Kkoningtberg, 1 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT,| His Pruſſian majeſty is able 
Jute through all his dominions, but is too wiſe to opprels his 1u9j%% 
though he avails himſelf to. the fuil of his power. The government 
this Eg is by a regency of {our chancellors of ſtate, v12. I. b 


1 * ! „ *2 a 4 
great maſter; 2. The great burgrave; 3. The great chancellor; aud. 


The great marſhal. There are alſo ſome other councils, and 37 bal 
wicks. The Gates confiſt, 1. Of councellors of ſtate; 2. Of eben 
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gom the nobility; and, 3. From the commons. Beſides theſe inſtitutions, 
his majeſty has erected a board for commerce and navigation. : 
Revenues.) His Pruſſian majeſty, by means of the happy ſituation 
of his country, its inland navigation, and his own excellent regulations, 
derives an amazing revenue from this country, which, about a century and 
a half ago, was the ſeat of boors and barbariſm. It is ſaid, that amber 
alone brings him in 26,000 dollars annually. His other revenues ariſe 
{om his demeſnes, his duties of cuſtoms and tolls, and the ſublidies yearly 
ranted by the ſeveral Rates ; but the exact ſum is not known, though 
we may conclude that 1t 1s very conſiderable, from the immenſe charges of 
he late war. 

MILITARY STRENGTH.] The regulations of this department, intro- 
aced by his majeſty, have a wonderful quick operation in forming his 
wops and recruiting his armies. Every regiment has a particular diſtrict 
ſigned it, where the young men proper for bearing arms are regiſtered; 
und when occaſion offers, they join their regiment, and being incorporated 
ith veterans, they ſoon become well diſciplined troops. 

Mus, AND ORDERS OF r greet The royal arms of Pruſſia 
re argent, an eagle diſplayed ſable, crowned, or, for Pruſfa. Azure, the 
imperial ſceptre, or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle diſplayed, gules, 
ith ſemicircular wreaths, for the marquiſate of Brandenburg. To theſe 
ne added the teſpective arms of the ſeveral provinces ſubject to the 
Pruſſian crown, | 
There are two orders of knighthood ; the firſt, that of the black eagle, 
nſtituted by Frederic I. on the day of his coronation at Koningſberg, with 
his motto, SUUM CUIQUE. The ſovereign is always grand matter, and if 
he number of knights, excluſive of the royal family, is limited to thirty. 
Next to this is the order of Merit, inſtituted by his preſent majeſty ; the 
motto is POUR LE MERITE. 

Hisroxx.] The ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia, like that of other king- 
oms, is loſt in the clouds of fiction and romance. The inhabitants ap- 
ear to have been a brave and warlike people, and refuſed to ſubmit to the " £8 
eighbouring princes, who, on pretence of converting them to chriſtia- 4 
ity, wanted to ſubject them to ſlavery. They made a noble ſtand againſt | | 
ve kings of Poland, one of whom, Boleſlaus IV, was by them defeated 1 
nd killed in 1163. They continued independent and pagans till the 1188 
me of the cruſades, when the German knights of the Teutonic order, it 
dout the year 1230, undertook their converſion by the edge of the ſword, 
ut upon condition of having, as a reward, the property of the country, 
nen conquered. - A long ſeries of wars followed, in which the inhabi- 
ants of Pruſſia were almoſt extirpated by the religious knights, who, in 
de thirteenth century, after committing the moſt incredible barbarities, 
eopied the country with Germans. After this vaſt waſte of blood, in 1466, 
peace was concluded between the knights of the Teutonic order, and 
-alimir, king of Poland, by which it was agreed, that the part now called 
oli Pruſſia ſhould continue a free province, under the king's protection; 


| 
nd that the knights and the grand maſter ſhould poſſeſs the other part; 

l 

: 


ut were to acknowledge themſelves vaſſals of Poland. This gave riſe to 
reſ wars, in which the knights endeavoured, but unſucceſsfully, to throw 
« tneir vaſſalage to Poland. In 1525, Albert, margrave of Branden- 
urgh, and the laſt grand maſter of the Teutonic order, concluded a 
*ace at Cracow, by which the margrave was acknowledged duke of the 


a part of Pruſſia, (formerly called, for that reaſon, Ducal Pruſſia) but 
E e | to 
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to be held as a fief of Poland, and to deſcend to his male hein; wl 
upon failure of his male iſlue, to his brothers and their male hein 
ended the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, after it had ſib. 
ſiſled near 300 years. In 1657, the elector Frederic-William, of Bu, 
denburgh, deſervedly called the Great, had Ducal Pruſſia confirmed 9 
him; and by the conventions of Welau and Bromberg, it was freed, h 
Caſimir, king of Poland, from vaſſalage ; and he and his deſcenday 
were declared independent and ſovereign lords of this part of Prufiz, 

As the proteſtant religion had been introduced into this country by te 
margrave Albert, and the electors of Brandenburgh were now of that pet 
ſuaſion, the proteſtant intereſt favoured them ſo much, that Frederic, te 
fon of Frederic-William the Great, was raiſed to the dignity of king 
Pruſſia, in a ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates of the empire, and ſoon ay ; 
acknowledged as ſuch by all the powers of Chriſtendom. His grand, WF: 
the preſent king of Pruflia, in the memoirs of his family, gives un n 
high idea of this firſt king's talents for government, but expatiates @ 
thoſe of his own father, Frederic- William, who ſucceeded in 1713. K 
certainly was a prince of ſtrong natural parts, and performed prodiving 
ſervices to his country, but too often at the expence of humanity, al 
the magnanimity which ought to adorn a king. At his death, whid 
happened in 1740, he is ſaid to have left ſeven millions ſterling in lu 
treaſury, which has enabled his ſon, by his wonderful victories, and 
more wonderful reſources, by which he repaired his defeats, to becons 
the admiration of the preſent age “. 


Tux KINGDOM or BOHEMIA, , 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. oe 

Miles. Degrees. E 
Length Joo! nn 11 and 52 north latitude. 
Breadth 250 12 and 19 eaſt longitude. 


BounvDaRIEs.] DOUNDE D by Saxony and Brandenburgh, . 
the north; by Poland and Hungary, on the e. 

by Auftria and Bavaria, on the ſouth ; and by the palatinate of Buff. 
on the weſt; comprehending, 1. Bohemia Proper; 2. Sileſia ; and, e. 
Moravia. 0 
Diviſions. Chief towns. 10 

1. Bohemia Pro- Pracve, E. lon. 14-20. N. lat. 50. A 
per, W. moſtly Koningſgratz, E. oh 
ſubject to the Glatz, E. ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. L 
Ho. of Auftria. Egra, W. de 
Breſlau, E. lon. 16-50. N. lat. 51-15. U 


moſtly ſubject Croſſen, N. 

to the king of f Jagendorf, S. 

Pruſtia, | Tropaw, S. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Teſchen, S. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


* Frederic III. King of Pruſſia, and elector of Brandenburg, was born in 1712, 55 
ned in 1233 to Elizabeth · Chriſtina, of Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle, born in 1714. 0 0 
he has no iſſue, The iſſue of the late William- Auguſtus, next brother to the Kis, 
Frederic-William, prince royal of Pruſſia, born in 1744, and married n 785 
the princeſs Elieabeth-Ulrica, of Brunſwic. 2. Frederica-Sophia- Wilhelmina, dere f 
17 5, and married in 1767 to the prince of Orange. ; 


2. Siteha, eaſt, } Croke, N. 


Le } 
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0 Diviſions. = Chief towns. 

* n Moravia, 8. Olmutz, E. lon. 16-45. N. lat. 40-40. 

. entirely ſubject (J Brin, middle. wa 4 wY 

WF to the houſe of (] Igla, S. W. 

2 Auſtria. 

bf Sort AND AR.] The air of Bohemia is not thought ſo wholeſome 

dat of the reſt of Germany, though its ſoil and produce are pretty 
ach the ſame. . | 

"0 1 Bohemia, though almoſt ſurrounded with mountains, 

* »ntzins none of note or diſtinction. 

ie Merats AND MINERALS.) This kingdom contains rich mines of 

«Wer, quickfilver, copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſaltpetre. Its chief 

ty ranufattures are linen, copper, iron, and glaſs. 

% PoruLATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, We have no certain 


CUSTOMS AND DIVERSIONS, account of the preſent 
pulation of Bohemia; about 150 years ago, it was computed to con- 
jin 3,009,000 of inhabitants: they are thought at preſent not to be ſo 
amerous. The Bohemians, in their perſons, habits, and manners, re- 


SE 


an mble the Germans. There is, among them, no middle ſtate of people; 
* r every lord is a ſovereign, and every tenant a flave. The lower ranks 
0 N 


e accuſed of being addicted to pilfering and ſuperſtition. But though 
de Bohemians, at preſent, are not remarkable either for arts or arms, yet 
ey formerly diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the moſt intrepid aſſerters of civil 
xd religious liberty in Europe; witneſs the early introduction of the re- 
rmed religion into their country, when it was ſcarcely known in any 
ther, the many glorious defeats they gave to the Aultrian power, and 
eir generous ſtruggles for independency. Their virtues may be conſi- 
Jered as the cauſes of their decay; as no means were left unemployed by 
heir deſporic maſters for breaking their ſpirit : though it 1s certain, their 
pternal jeaſouſies and diſſentions greatly contributed to their ſubjection. 
Their cuſtoms and diverſions are the ſame as in Germany. 

Rertsiox.] Though popery is the eſtabliſhed religion of Bohemia, 
t many of the Moravians have embraced a viſionary unintelligible pro- 
eſtantiſm, if it deſerves that name, which they propagate, by their zea- 
us miſſionaries, through all parts of the globe; ſome of wliom have 
tel made proſelytes in Great-Britain : they have x mesting-houſe in 
Mn, and have obtained an act of parliament for a ſettlement in the 
antations, | 
ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.)] Prague is the only Bohemian 
ennopric. The biſhoprics are Koningſgratz, Breſlau, and Olmutz. 
 Laxouace,] The proper language of the Bohemians is a dialect of 
de Sclavontan, but they generally ſpeak German and High Dutch. 
CxivenSITY, ] The only univerity in Bohemia is that of Prague. 
CITIES AND TOWNS.] Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the 
nes and molt magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its noble 
"oe. Its Circumierence is ſo large, that the grand Prufian army, in 
e Lge, never could completely inveit it. For this reafon it is able 
mee a Vigorous defence in caſe of a regular ſiege. The inhabitants, 
die inought not to be proportioned to its capaciouſneſs, being 


at to exceed 70,000 Chriſtians, and about 13,000 jens. It con- 
q 22 Caurcaes and chapels, and 49 chiſters. It is a place of little or 

h * 4 4 I . * * * . 

þ ebe, and therefore the middliug inhabitants are not wealthy; but 
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es 2:0 aid to carry on a large commerce in jewels, Bohemia con- 
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tains many other towns, ſome of which are fortified, but they are R 


able neither for ſtrength nor manufactures. Olmutz is the ne, 
Moravia: it is well fortified, and has manufactures of woollen, iron " 7a\ 
paper, and gunpowder. 'S | 

8 AND MANUFACTURES.] See Germany, pe! 
 ConsTiTUTION AND. GOVERNMENT.] The forms, and on ef 


forms, of the old Bohemian conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſt; but the povernney 
under the empreſs-queen, is deſpotic. Their ſtates are compoſed of & 
clergy, nobility, gentry, and ee ee of towns. Their ſovereign 
of late, have not been fond of provoking them by ill uſage, and tn 
have a general averſion towards the Auſtrians. This ſin dom is frequent 
deſcribed as part of Germany, but with little reaſon, for it is not in ar 
of the nine circles, nor does it contribute any thing towards the forces 
revenues of the empire, nor is it ſubject to any of its laws, What oj 
ſome colour to this miſtake is, that the king of Bohemia is the fri & 
cular elector of the empire, and their kings have been elected empeng 
of Germany for many years. 

REevenues.] The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovereign y 
pleaſed to exact from the ſtates of the kingdom, when they are annudh 
aſlembled at Prague. They may perhaps amount to p o, ooo l. ayer, 

Aus.] The arms of Bohemia are, argent, a lion gules, the u 
moved, and paſſed in ſaltier, crowned languid, and armed, or. 

HisTorY.] The Bohemian nobility uſed to elect their own prin 
though the emperors of Germany ſometimes impoſed a king upon they 
and at length uſurped that throne themſelves. In 1414 John Haß a 
Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reformers, were burnt at the cound 
of Conſtance, though the emperor of Germany had given them his py 
tection. 

This occaſioned an inſurrection in Bohemia: the people of Prag 
threw the emperor's officers out of the windows of the council ch 
bers; and the famous Ziſca aſſembling an army of 40,000 Bohemia 


defcated the emperor's forces in ſeveral engagements, and drove the iii © 
perialiſts out of the kingdom. The diviſions of the Huſlites any -* 
themſelves, enabled the emperors to keep poſſeſſion of Bohemia, thou Ws 
an attempt was made to throw off the imperial yoke, by electing a 
teſtant king in the perſon of the prince Palatine, ſon-in-law to Jams, E 


of England. The misfortunes of this prince are well known. He w 
driven from Bohemia by the emperor's generals, and being ſtript of l 
other dominions, was forced to depend on the court of England f! 
ſubſiſtence; and the Bohemians, ſince that time, have remained {uv 
to the houſe of Auſtria. 


AUNGARY. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. 
Length 309 17 and 23 eaſt longitude, 
l between 
Breadth 200 45 and 49 north latitude. 


Bou x DARIES.] HAT part of Hungary which belongs ® 3 
houſe of Auſtria (for it formerly included 1% 
Flyania, Sclavonia, Croatia, Merlachia, Servia, Walachia, 1cz545 


* 
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and other countries) is bounded by Poland, on the north ; by Tranſylvania 
and Walachia, ealt ; by Sclavonia, ſouth ; and by Aultria and Mo- 

1a, welt. . | 
Tie geacral diviſion of Hungary, is into Upper, by ſome called Pro- 
„ and Lower Hungary; the former lying norch, and the latter ſouth 
of the Danube. Their chief towns being Preſburg and Buda. ; 

Als, soll, AND PRODUCE.] The air, and conſequently the climate, 
of the ſouthern parts of Hungary, is found to be unhealthful, owing to 
is numerous lakes, ſtagnated waters, and marſhes ; the northern parts 
being mountainous and barren, the air is ſweet and wholeſome. No 
ountry in the world can boaſt a richer for], than that plain which ex- 
ends 300 miles from Preſburg to Belgrade, and produces corn, graſs, eſcu- 
ent plants, tobacco, ſaffron, alparagus, melons, hops, pulſe, millet, 
ack-wheat, delicious wine, fruits of various kinds, peaches, mulberry- 
rees, cheſnuts, and wood: corn is in ſuch plenty, that it ſells for one 
unn part of its price in England. : 

Rivens.] Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Teyſſe, Meriſh, and the 
emes. 

Wargz.] Hungary contains ſeveral lakes, particularly four amon 
he Carpathian mountains of conſiderable extent, and abounding with fiſh. 
ke Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteemed the molt ſSvereign 
f any in Eu ope; but their magnificent buildings, raiſed by the Turks 
Fhen in polleflion of the country, particularly thoſe of Buda, are ſuffered 


I £9 tO decay. 
i MouxTarixs.] The Carpathian mountains, which divide Hungary 
n Poland on the north, are the chict in Hungary, though many de- 


acacd mountains are found in the country. Their tops are generally 
vrered with wood, and on their fides grow the ricaelt grapes in the world. 
Merats AND MINERALS.] Hungary is remarkably well ſtocked with 
th. it abounds not only with gold and ſilver mines, but with plenty of 
xcellent c pper, vitriol, iron, orpiment, quickhiver, cry ſocolla, and 
erra ſigillata. Before Hungary became the ſeat of deſtruQtive wars, be- 
en Turks and Chriſtians, or ſell under the power of the houſe of Au- 
ria, thoſe mines were furniſhed with proper works and workmen, and 
roda a vaſt revenues to the native princes, The Hungarian gold and 
pioyed mint houſes, not only in Hungary, but in Germany, and 
e Continent of Europe ; but all thote mines are now greatly diminiſhed 


yer em 


d mer value, their work being deſtroyed or demoliſhed, ſome of them 

1 wever ſtill ſubſiſt, to the great emolument of the natives. 
VIGZTABLE AND ANIMAL Hungary is remarkable for a fine breed 
PRODUCTIONS. 0 of horics, generally mouſe coloured, and 
Igaly elected by military officers, {© that great numbers of them are 
. here is a remarkable breed of large rams in the neighbour- 
Dreharg. Its other vegetable and animal productious are in ge- 
eme with thoſe of Germany, and the neighbouring countries. 
brian wines, however, particularly Tockay, are preferable to 

ther cauntry, at leaſt in Europe. 

oN, IN HABITAN TS, MAx- It was late before the 
CUSTOMS AND DIVERSIONS. northern barbarians drove 
out of Hungary, and ſome of the deſcendants of their legionary 
— Le 711. to be dillinguiſhed in the inland parts, by their ſpeaking 
tact as it will, betore the Turks got poſteflion of Conttanti- 
| er BE late rcalon to tuin, that IIungary was CRE ot the moſt PO» 
2 Ee 3 - Ps 
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pulous and powerful kingdoms in Europe; and if the houſe of Aud 
mould give the proper encouragement to the inhabitants to repair de 
works, and clear their fens, it might become fo again in about x centun 
hence. Both Hungaries at preſent, exclufive of Tranſylvania, and (x. 
atia, are thought to contain about two millions and a half of in 
rants, The Hungarians have manners peculiar to themſelves, Tip 


ique themſelves on being deſcended from thoſe heroes, who formed u 0 
2 of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. In their perſons they & to 
well made. Their fur- caps, their cloſe- bodied coats, girded by a (ak, 
and their cloak or mantle, which is fo contrived, as to buckle under oe 10 
arm, ſo that the right hand may be always at liberty, gives them an 1 1 
of military dignity. The men ſhave their beards, but preſerve the 
whiſkers on their upper lips. Their uſual arms are a broad ſword, and 
kind of poll-ax, beſides their fire-arms. The ladies are reckoned han os 
ſomer than thoſe of Aullria, and their ſable dreſs with fleeves ftr x or 
their arms, and their ſtays faſtened before with gold, pearl, or diam fo 
little buttons, are well known to the French and Engliſh ladies. by 
men and women, in what they call the mine towns, wear fur and em li 
ſneep- ſcin dreſſes. The inns upon the roads are moſt miſerable hoch is 
and even thoſe ſeldom to be met with. Their hogs, which yield the cht & 
animal food for their peaſants, and their poultry, live in the (ame apa 
ment with their owners, The gout, and the fever, owing to the us 1 
whole ſomeneſs of the air, are the predominant diſeaſes in Hungary, . 
natives in general are indolent, and leave trade and manufactures to te 
Greeks and other ſtrangers, ſettled in their country, the flatneſs of wh te 
renders travelling commodious, either by land or water. The diveria ve 
of the inhabitants are of the warlike and athletic kind. They *r 
general a brave and magnanimous people. Their anceſtors, even ine << 
the beginning of the preſent century, were ſo jealous of their liberis, W 
that rather than be tyrannized over, by the houſe of Auſtria, they ot ti; 
ſubmitted to that of Othman ; but their fidelity to the preſent empreſs-queey p: 
during her diflreſs, notwithſtanding the provocations they received inal cx 
her houſe, will be always remembered to their honour. | 

RELIGION.] The eſtabliſhed religion of the Hungarians, is the I at 
man-cathohic, though the major-part of the inhabitants are proteitants vl 
Greeks, and the preſent empreis-queen, out of gratitude for their ſerm t 
has reſtored them to the full exerciſe of their civil and religious libernes, th 

AKCHBISHOPRICS AND B1ISHOPR1CS.] The archbiſhoprics are Pe» ry 
burg, Gran and Colocza. The biſhoprics Great Waradin, Agria, \« (: 
prin, Raab, and hve churches, dy 

Laxcvace.] As the Hungarians are mixed with Germans, She th 
nians and Walachians, they have a variety of dialects, and one of ff k. 
is ſaid to approach near the Hebrew. The better and the midd)en0l ( 
rank ſpeak German, and almoſt ail of them Latin, either pure or bardarou Bl in 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The arti{icial curiofines of U 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. country, conſiſt of its beg ar 
baths and mines. Ihe bridge of Efek built over the Danube, and Draw, of 
js, properly ſpeaking, a continuation of bridges, five miles in lengua cc 
ſortißed wich towers at certain diiiances. Tt was an important pals cur 
the wars between the Turks and Hungarizns. - A bridge of boats rr b 
over ths Danube, half a mile long, betwern Buda and Peſt ; and 40 
twenty Hungarian miles diſtance from Belgrade, is the remains d yt i: 
bridge, eieaed by the Romans, adjucged to be the moſt magnificent © kc 
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the world. The baths and mines here have nothing to diſtinguiſh 


ing any in . . . 

ner them from the like works in other countries. 

tan One of the moſt remarkable natural curioſities of Hungary, is a cavern 
„„ mountain near Szelitze 3 the aperture of this cavern, which fronts 
a the ſouth, is eighteen fathom high, and eight broad; its ſubterraueous 
in paſſages confiſt entirely of folid rock, ſtretching away further ſouth than 
| th has been yet diſcovered ; as far as it is practicable to go, the height is 
* found to be 50 fathoms, and the breadth 26. Many other wonderful par- 
e culars are related of this cavern, which is an article in natural philo- 
. ſophy. Aſtoniſhing rocks are common in Hungary, aud ſome of its 


churches are of admirable architecture, 
CiT1Es, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER j Theſe are greatly decayed 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. from their antient magnifi- 
cence, but many of the fortifications are ſtill very ſtrong, and kept in good 
orcer. Preſburg is fortified. In it the Hungarian regalia are kept. Buda, 
formerly the capital of Hungary, retains little of its antient magniſicence, 
but its Hrength and fortifications, and the ſame may be ſaid of Peſt, which 
lies on the oppoſite ſide of the Danube. Raab is likewiſe a ſtrong city, as 


cellency of its wines. | 

COMMERCE AND MANUPACTURES.] Having already mentioned the 
natural produce of the country, all I can add is, that the chief manu» 
fattures and exports of the natives, conſiſt of metals, drugs and ſalt. 

CoxnSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The Hunganans diſlike the 
term of queen, and call their preſent ſovereign king Tereſa, Their go» 
vernment preſerves the remains of many checks upon the regal power. 
They have a diet or parhament, a Hungary-office, which reſembles our 
chancery, and which reſides at Vienna; as the ſtadtholder's council, which 
comes pretty near the Britiſh privy-council, but has a municipal juriſdie- 
tion, does at Preſburg. Every royal town has its ſenate; and the Geſ- 
pan chafts reſemble our juſtices of the peace. Beſides this, they have an 
exchequer and nine chambers, and other ſubordinate courts, 
MiL:iTARY STRENGTH.] The empreſs-queen can bring to the field, 


* at any time, Fo, co Hungarians iu their own country, but ſeldom draws 
ort of it above 10,000; theſe are generally light-horſe, and well known 
so modern times by the name of huſſars. They are not near fo large as 
2 the German horſe ; and therefore the huſſars tand upon their ſhort ſtir- 
* rups when they {trike. Their expedition and alertneſs has been found ſo 


ſerviceable in war, that the greateſt powers in Europe have troops that 

by the fame name. Their foot are called Heydukes, and wear feathers In 
their caps, according to the number of enemies they pretend to have 
killel: both horſe and foot are an excellent militia, very good at a pur- 
ſuit, or ravaging and plundering a country, but not equal to regular troops 
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in a pitched battle. . 

Coixs] Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage, and there 
are fall extant 1n the cabinets of the curious, a complete ſeries of coins 
of their former kinys. More Greek and Roman medals have been diſ- 
covered in this country, than perhaps in any other in Europe. 

Aus.] The emprels-queen, tor armorial enfigns, bears quarterly, 

avi argent, and gules of eight pieces. 

Hisroar.] The Huns, after ſubduing this country, communicated 
weir name to it, being then part of the antient Pannonia. Hungary was 
tormerly an alemblage of different lates, and the firſt who aſſumed the 

Ee 4 title 


is Gran and Comorra. Tockay has been already mentioned for the ex- 
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title of king, was Stephen, about the' year 1000, when he en 
chriſtianity. About the year 1310, king Charles Robert aſcended d 
throne, and ſubdued Bulgaria, Servia, Crontea, Dalmatia, $ciagg, 
and many other provinces ; but many of thoſe conqueſts were afteryary, 
reduced by the Venetians, Turks, and other powers. In the 15th den. 
tury, Hunniades, who was guardian to the infant king Ladiflaus, hraw 
repulſed the Turks, who invaded Hungary; and upon the death of Lad. 
ſlaus, the Hungarians in 1438, raiſed Matthius Corvinus, ſon to Ha. 
niades, to their throne. Lewis, king of Hungary, in 1526, was kill 
in a battle, fighting againſt Solyman, emperor of the Turks. This bath 
had almoſt proved fatal to Hungary, but archduke Ferdinand, brother u 
the emperor Charles V. having married the ſiſter of Lewis, he claimed the 
title of Hungary, in which he ſucceeded, with ſome difficulty, and thy 
kingdom has ever fince belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, though by in 
conſtitution its crown onght- to be clective. For the reſt of the Huge 
rian hiſtory, ſee Germany. 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONTIA, an 
CROATIA. 


1 HAVE thrown thoſe countries under one diviſion, for ſeveral re. 
ſons, particularly becauſe we have no preciſe, or authentic account d 
their extent and boundaries; and it is very difficult to fix what part d 
them belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, and what to the Turks, or ode 
nations. The beſt account therefore I can give of them is as folloys: 
Tranſylvania is generally reckoned to belong to Hungary, and is boundel 
on the north by the Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland; 
on the eaſt by Moldavia and Walachia; on the ſouth by Walachia; ard 
on the weſt by Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies berween 22 and 2; 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and 45 and 48 of north latitude. Its leagth h 
extended about 180, and its breadth 120 miles; but ſurrounded on all 
ſides by high mountains. Its produce, vegetables, and animals, are 
molt the ſame with thoſe of Hungary, The air is wholeſome and ten- 
perate ; but the wine, though good, is not equal to the Hungarian. It 
chief city is Hermanſtat, and its interior government ſtill partakes greatly 
of the ancient feudal ſyſtem, being compoſed of many independent tate 
and princes. They owe but a nominal ſubjection to the Auſtrians, ws 
leave them in poſleſſion of all their privileges. Papiſts, Lutherans, Ci. 
viniſts, Socinians, Arians, Grecks, Mahometans, and other fectants, 
nere enjoy their ſeveral religions. Tranſylvania is thought to add bu 
little to the Auſtrian revenue, though it exports ſome metals and fait 65 
Hungary, Hermanſtat is a large, ſtrong, and well- built city, as 1s C 
ſemburg and Willemburg. All forts of proviſions here are very cheap, 
and excellent in their kinds. The feat of government 15 at Herman, 
and the governor is aſfiſted by a council made up of Roman-cath0iG, 
Calviniſts, and Lutherans. The dict, or parliament, meets by ſummors 
and receives the commands of the ſovercign, to whom of late they app?! 
to have been entirely devoted. They have a liberty of making temen. 
ſtrances and repreſentations in caſe of grievances, ' w_ 

Tranſylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of wiv 
long employed the Roman arms, before they cauld be W The 
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deſcendants retain the ſame military character. The population of the 
country is not aſcertained, but if the 'Franſylvanians can bring to the 
geld, as has been aſſerted, 30,000 troops, the whole number of inhabi- 
tants muſt be conſiderable. At preſent its military force is reduced to fix 
reoiments of 1,500 men each; but it is well known that, during the laſt 
wo wars, in which the houſe of Auſtria Was engaged, the Tranfylvanians 
did great ſervices. Hermanſtat is its only biſhopric, and the Tranſylva- 
nians ac preſent ſeem to trouble themſelves little, either about learning or 
religion, though the Roman catholic is the eſtabliſhed church. The va- 
Nous revolutions in their government prove their impatience under ſlavery; 
and though the treaty of Carlowitz in 1699, gave the ſovereignty of Fran- 
Hlrania to the houſe of Auſtria, yet the natives enjoy what we may call 
a loyal ariſtocracy, which their ſovereigns do not think proper to invade. 
Sclavonia lies between the 16th and 22d degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
the 45th and 47th of north latitude. It is thought to be about 200 miles 
in length, and 60 in breadth, and is bounded by the Drave on the north, 
by the Danube on the eaſt, by the Save on the ſouth, and by Kiria in 
Auſtria on the weſt, The reaſon wky Hungary, Tranſylvania, Sclavonia, 
and the other nations, ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria in thoſe parts, con- 
tain a ſurprizing variety of people, differing in name, language, and man- 
ners, is becauſe liberty here made its laſt ſtand againſt the Roman arms, 
which by degrees forced the remains of the different nations they had con- 
quered into thoſe quarters. The thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity of 
nvers, and the ſtrength of the country favoured their reſiſtance; and their 
deſcendents, notwithſtanding the power of the Turks, the Auſtrians, the 
Hungarians, and the Poles, ſtill retain the ſame ſpirit of independency. 
Without minding the arrangements made by the ſovereigns of Europe, 
they are quiet under the government that leaves them moſt at liberty. 
That they are generous, as well as brave, appears from their attachment 
to the houſe of Auſtria; which till the laſt two wars, never was ſenfible 
of their value and valour; inſomuch, that it is well known that they 
preſerved the pragmatic ſanction, and kept the imperial crown in that 
tamily. The Sclavonians formerly gave ſo much work to the Roman 
arms, that it is thought the word Slave took its original from them, on 
account of the great numbers of them who were carried into bondage, 
ſo late as the reign of Charlemagne. Though Sclavonia yields neither in 
beauty nor fertility to Hungary and Tranſylvania, yet the ravages of war 
are ſtill viſible in che face of the country, which lies in a great meaſure 
unimproved. The Sclavonians, from their ignorance, perhaps, are zea- 
lous Roman-catholics, though Grecks and Jews are tolerated. Here we 
meet with two biſhoprics, that of Roſega, which is the capital of the 
country, and Zagrah, which lies on the Drave ; bnt we know of no uni- 
veruties, The inhabitants are compoſed of Servians, Radziane, Croats, 
Walachians, Germans, Hungarians, and a vail number of other people, 
adie names were never known even to the Auſtrians themſelves, but from 
i mary muſter- rolls, when they poured their troops into the field during 
tie two laſt wars, 
Catia lies between the 15th and 17th degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
the 45th and th of. north latitude. It is 80 miles in length, and 70 in 
breadth. The manners, government, religion, language, and cuſtoms, 
©: the Croats, are ſßmilar to thoſe of the Sclavonians and Tranſylva- 
mans, Wh⁰ are their neighbours. They are excellent irregular troops, 
each Are tamed in modern hiſtory, under the name of Pangours 
and 
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and various other deſignations. The truth is, the houſe of Aufyiz 
its intereſt in ſuffering them, and the neighbouring nations, 0 live ; 
their own manner. 'Their towns are blended with — other, there . 
being any diſtinction of boundaries. Zagrab (which J have already — 
tioned) for inſtance, is thought to be the capital of Croatia, A the 
ſovereignty exerciſed over them by the Auſtrians, ſeems to cont ; 
the military arrangements for bringing them occaſionally into the field 7 

As to the other Auſtrian dominions, they are ſo intermixed with thok 
of the Venetians, Turks, and other nations, that it is impoſſible to fe. 
parate them, and they ſhall be mentioned occaſionally. 


POLAND, mweivpies LITHUANIA © 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


| Miles. * 
Length 700 16 and 34 eaſt long. 
Breadth 680 5 between 1 46 and 1 north lat 

Bouxpazies.]F T is very difficult, if not impoſſible, to alert 
1 with any preciſion, the real extent of the Poliſh do. 
minions, through the uncertain poſſeſſion of its extremities by the Turks 
Tartars, Coſſacs, and other nations. It is bounded on the north by Li, 
vonia, Muſcovy, and the Baltic; on the eaſt by Muſcovy, and Little Ty. 
tary; on the ſouth by Turkey and Hungary; and on the welt by German 
Divisioxs.] In a work like this, the reader cannot expect to be ei- 

tertained with a vaſt variety of names that form the diviſions of this 
country, They are not well known even to the natives themſelves, audi 
minute account of them can be of no uſe either to ſtrangers or natives; 
but the chief obſtacle to ſuch an undertaking, ariſes from the different 
claims of the great powers of the north. The geographers, for inftance, 
have placed the kingdom of Pruſſia in Poland, though it is well known 
that his Pruſſian majeſty is now the ſole ſovereign of that part of it callel 
Ducal Pruſſia, as has been already 2 In like manner Cour- 
land is comprehended under Poland, though her Ruſſian majeſty has the 
entire diſpoſal of that duchy. The belt general diviſion therefore of Pu 


land 1s as follows. 


* Ih Square 718 | 1 
| Poland. Miles. — 8 Chief Cities. 
. 

Lithuania, 64, 800 333 310 Wilna 

Podolia, 29,0 360 120 Caminieck 

Volhinia, 25, 00 3 5 15% Lucko 

Red Ruſſia, 25,2000 232 185 Lemburg 

Great Poland, —_ 208 180 Gneſna 

18,000! 230} 139 Cracow 


. Little Poland, 
p n. 4 Poleſia, 14,000] 186) 97 Breſſici 


| i E. lon. 21-4. 
Maſovia, - 8,400 152) go WAA 3 N. lat. 52-25. 


Samogpitia, 8, ooo 15 g2 Rafiem 
Pruſſia Royal, 6, 400 118 104 Elbing | 
Polachia, 4,000, 133] 42 Bielh | 
Proteſtants, & Courland, ſubjeR, P it. 
$ to Ruling 4 174 go diitaw, | 
Total— 226,474 | | 


gyrus. Thorn, and Elbing, in Pruffia Royal, are free citi es, vnder the pe. 
tection ot Poiand. | 
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Nauk.] It is generally thought that Poland takes its name from Po- 
lu, or Pole, a Sclavonian word hgnifying a country fit for hunting, 
for which none was formerly more proper, on account of its plains, 
woods, wild beaſts, and game of every kind. 

Cuimare.) The air of Poland is ſuch as may be expected from 
so extenſive but level a climate. In the north parts it is cold but 
healthy, The Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate Poland from Hun- 
ary) are covered with everlaſting ſnow, which has been known to fall 
in the midſt of ſummer. Upon the whole, however, the climate of Po- 
Jand is temperate, and far from nee, en unſettled, either in winter or 
ſummer, as might be ſuppoſed from northerly a fituation. 

$01L, PRODUCE AND WATERS.] Poland is in general a level coun- 
try, and the ſoil is fertile in corn, as appears from the vaſt quantities 
that are ſent from thence down the Viſtula, to Dantzic, and are bought 
up by the Dutch, and other nations. The paſtures of Poland, eſpe- 
cially in Podolia, are rich beyond expreſſion; and it is ſaid one can 
hardly ſee the cattle that graze in the meadows. Here are mines of 
filver, copper, iron, ſalt and coals; the interior parts of Poland con» 
tain foreſts, which furniſh timber in ſo great quantities, that it is em- 
loyed in houſe-building, inſtead of bricks, ſtone, and tiles. Various 
kinds of fruits and herbs, and ſome grapes are produced in Poland, 
and are excellent when they meet with culture, but their wine ſel- 
dom or never comes to perfection. Poland produces various kinds of 
clays fit for pipes and earthen ware. The water of many ſprings is 
boiled into ſalt. The virtues of a ſpring, in the palatinate of Cra- 
cow, which encreafes and decreaſes with the moon, are ſaid to be won- 
derful for the preſervation of life, and it is reported, that the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants commonly hve to 100, and ſome of them to 150 
vears of age. This ſpring is inflammable, and by applying a torch to 
It, it flames like the ſubtleſt ſpirit of wine. The flame however dances 
on the ſurface, without heating the water, and if neglected to be ex- 
tinguiſhed, which it may eaſily be, it communicates itſelf by fubter- 
ranc us conduits, to the roots of trees, in a neighbouring wood, which 
it conſumes ; and about 35 years ago, the flames are ſaid to have laſted 
for three years, before they could be entirely extinguiſhed. 

Rivers.) The chief rivers of Poland are, the Viſtula or Weyſel, 
the Neiſter, Ne per or Boriſthenes, the Bog, and the Dwina, 

Laces.) The chief of the few lakes contained in Poland, is Gop- 
to, in the paiatinate of Byzeſty and Birals, or the White Lake, and is 
ſaid to dye thoſe who waſh in it of a ſwarthy complexion. 

VeotTaBLE AND ANIMAL The vegetable productions of Poland 

PRODUCTIONS BY LAND F have been already mentioned under the 

| AND WATER, article of So1L, tzough ſome are pe- 

euliar to itſelf, particularly a kind of manna (if it can be called a 

vegetable) which in May and June the inhabitants ſweep into ſieves 
with tne dew, and it ferves for tood dreſſed various ways, 

The toreſts of Wariovia or Maſovia, contain plenty of uri, or buf- 
?2/0es, whote floh the Poles powder, and eſteem it an excellent diſh, 
Horſes, wolves, boars, elks, and deer, all of them wild, are common 
in the Poliſh torefts ; and there is a ſpecies of wild horſes and aſſes, 
that tne nobility of the Uxrain, as well as natives, are fond of. A 
kind of wolf, reſemmdling 2 hart, with ſpots on his belly and legs, is 
found here, and affords the beſt fars'in the country; but the elk, which 
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is common in Poland, as well as in ſome other northern countries 
a very extraordinary animal. The fleſh of the Poliſh elk forms fo 
moſt delicious part of their greateſt feaſls. His body is of the dex 
make, but much thicker and longer ; the legs high, the feet broad and 
cloven, the horas large, rough, and broad, like a wild poat's, Na, 
raliſts have obſerved, that upon diſſecting an elk, there was found in in 
head ſome large flies, with 4ts brains almoſt eaten away: and it is @ 
obſervation, ſufficiently atteſted, that in the large woods and wilder 
neſſes of the north, this poor animal is attacked, towards the wing 
chiefly, by a larger ſort of flies, that, through its ears, attempt ty 
take up their winter quarters in its head. This perſecution is thoughe 
to affect the elk with the falling- ſickneſs, by which means it is taken, 
which would otherwiſe prove no eaſy matter. | 


PopULATION, INHABITANTS, From what has been ſaid of the 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND þ extent of Poland, it is impoſiibl 
DIVERSIONS. to form an eſtimate of the number 


of its inhabitants: they undoubtedly, before the breaking out of thy 
preſent war, were very numerous; but they are fo little known, even u 
preſent, that number? of them, in remoter parts, continue till to be 
EE or have very imperfect notions of Chriſtianity. Some hare 
ſuppoſed Poland and Lithuania to contain 15,000,000 of inhabitants 
and to be at leaſt as populous as France. When we confider tha 
the Poles have no colonies, and ſometimes enjoy long tracts of peace, 
and that no fewer than 2,000,000 of Jews are ſaid to inhabit their vil 
Jages, excluſive of thoſe who live in their cities and towns, pes 
haps this calculation is not exaggerated. The Poles, in their perſons 
make a noble appearance; their complexion is fair, and their ſhapes 
are well proportioned. They are brave, honeſt, and hoſpitable; aud 
their women ſprightly, yet modeſt, and ſubmiſſive to their huſbands, 
They uſually travel on horſeback: a Poliſh gentleman will not ur. 
vel a ſtone's-throw without his horſe ; and they are fo hardy, that they 
will fleep upon the ground, without any bed or covering, in trol: and 
ſnow. The Poles never live above ſtairs, and their apartments are vat 
united; the kitchen is on one fide, the ſtable on another, the dwelling 
houſe on the third, and the gate on the front. They content themieive 
with a few ſmall beds, and it any lodge at their houſes, they mut 
carry their bedding with them. When they fit down to dinner or up- 
per, they have their trumpets and other muſic playing, and a number 
of gentlemen to wait on them at table, all ſerving with the moſt pro- 
found reſpect; for the nobles who are poor frequently find themicrs 
under the neceſſity of ſerving them that are rich; but their patron 
uſually treats them with civility, and permits the eldeſt to eat with hm 2 
his table, with his cap off ; and every one of them has his peaiant 
boy to wait on him, maintained by the maiter cf the family. At u 
entertainment, the Poles lay neither kniſes, forks, nor ſpoons, but every 
veſt brings them with him; and they no ſooner fit down to table, 
than all the doors are ſhut, and not opened till the company return home 
It is uſual for a nobleman to give his ſervant part of his meat, waica 
he eats as he lands behind him, and to let him drink out of the tans 
cup with himſelf : but this is the lets extraordinary, if it be conſideres, 
that theſe ſervants are eſteemed his equal. Bumpers are much in faltuot, 
both here and in Ruſſia; nor will they eaſily excuſe any perſon from 


pledging them. It would exceed the bounds of this work to ceſcribe 11? 
grande 
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ndeur and equipages of the Poliſh nobility, and the reader may 


toure to himſelf an idea of all that is faſtidious, ceremonious, expen- 
* and ſhewy in life, to have any conception of their way of living. 
They carry the pomp of their attendance, when they appear abroad, 
even to ridicule, for it is not unuſual to ſee the lady of a Poliſh gran- 
dee, beſides a coach and fix, with a great number of ſervants, attended 
by an old gentleman-uſher, an old gentlewoman for her governante, 
and a dwarf of each ſex to hold up her train; and if it be night, her 
coach is ſurrounded by a great number of flambeaux. The figure of 
all their pomp, however, is proportioned to their eſtates, but each per- 
fon goes as far as his income can afford. f 

The Poles are divided into nobles, citizens, and peaſants. 2 
poland has its princes, counts, and barons, yet the whole body of the 
nobility are naturally on a level, except the difference that ariſes from 
the public poſts they enjoy. Hence all who are of noble birth call one 
another brothers. They do not value titles of honour, but think a 
gentleman of Poland is the higheſt appellation they can enjoy. They 
vjoy many conſiderable privileges, and indeed the boaſted Poliſh li- 
berty is properly limited to them alone, partly by the indulgence of 
former kings, but more generally from ancient cuſtom and preſcription, 
They have a power of life and death over their tenants and vaſials ; pay 
no taxes; are ſubjet to none but the king; may chuſe whom they will 
for their king, and Jay him under what reſtraints they pleaſe by the pada 
cerventa; and none but they, and the burghers of ſome particular 
towns, can purchaſe lands. In ſhort, they are almoſt entirely inde- 
pendent, enjoying many other privileges entirely 1ncompatible with a 
well regulated ſtate ; but if they engage in trade, they forfeit their no- 
bility. Theſe great privileges make the Poliſh gentry powerful; many 
of them have large territories, with a deſpotie power, as we have ſaid, 
over their tenants, whom they call their ſubjects, and transfer or aſſign 
over with the lands, cattle and furniture, Some of them have eſtates of 
from five to thirty leagues in extent, and are alſo hereditary ſovereigns 
of cities, with which the king has no concern. One of their nobles 


poſleſſes above 4000 towns and viliages. Some of them can raiſe 8 or 


10,000 men, The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure aſylum for perſons 
who have committed any crime ; for none muſt preſume to take them 
from thence by force. They have their horſe and foot guards, which 
are upon duty day and night before their palaces and in their anti- 
chambers, and march before them when they go abroad. They make 
an extraordinary figure when they come to the diet, ſome of them having 
5000 guards and attendants; and their debates in the ſenate are often 
determined by the ſword. When great men have ſuits at law, the diet, 
or rather tribunals, decide them; yet the execution of the ſentence muſt 
be leſt to the Jongelt ſword ; for the juſtice of the kingdom is commonly 
too ak for the grandees. Sometimes they raiſe 5 or 6000 men of a 
wk plunder and burn one another's citics, and beſiege caſtles and 
dots; for they think it below them to ſubmit to the ſentence of judges, 
Winout a feld battle. As to the peaſants, they are born ſlaves, and 
nave no notion of liberty. If one lord kills the peaſant of another, 
be 15 not capitally convicted, but only obliged to make reparation, by 
ener pegſant equal in value, A nobleman who is defirous of culti- 
3 a piece of land, builds a little wooden houſe, in which he 
kettles a peatant and his family, civing him a cowg two horſes, a certain 
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number of geeſe, hens, &c. and as much corn as is ſufficient to man 
tain him the firſt year, and to improve for his own future ſubfiteng 
and the advantage of his lord, | 
The peaſants having no pro all their acquiſitions ſerve only i 
enrich their maſter. hey are indiſpenſibly obliged to cultivate the earth: 
they are incapable of entering 5 any condition of life that mien 
procure them freedom, without the permiſſion of their lords; and the 
are expoſed to the diſmal, and frequently fatal effects, of the caprice 
cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical maſters, who oppref, then 
with impunity; and having the power of life and property in they 
hands, too often abuſe it in the moſt groſs and wanton manner, thei 
wives and daughters being / expoſed to the moſt brutal treatment, Ore 
blefling, however, attends the wretched fituation of the Poliſh peaſants, 
which is their inſenfibility. Born ſlaves, and accuſtomed from their ins | 
fancy to hardſhips and ſevere labour, they ſcarce entertain an idea d | 
better circumſtances and more liberty. They regard their maſters 251 | 
ſuperior order of beings, and hardly ever repine at their ſevere lot 
Chearful and ies with their condition, they are ready upon ever 
occaſion to ſacrifice themſelves and their families for their maſter, ehe. 
cially if the latter takes care to feed them well. They think that 4 
man can never be very wretched while he has any thing to eat. [I hae 
been the more circumſtantial in deſcribing the manners and preſent u 
of the Poles, as they bear a near wn Frag in many particulars, u 
thoſe of our own country and Europe in general during the feudal ages. 4 
Dress.] The dreſs of the Poles is pretty ſingular. They cut the 
hair of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leaving only lam 
whiſkers. They wear a veſt which reaches down to the. middle of the 
leg, and a kind of gown over it lined with fur and girded with a fall, 
but the ſleeves ſit as cloſe to their arms as a waiſtcoat, Their breeches art 
wide, and make but one piece with their ſtockings. They wear a fur 
cap; their ſhirts are without collar or wriſtbands, and they wear neither 
Rock nor neckcloth. Inſtead of ſhoes, they wear Turkey leather boots 
with thin ſoles, and deep iron heels bent like an half moon. Thy 
carry a pole-ax, and a ſabre or cutlaſs, by their ſides. When they ap 
ear on horſeback, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is commor- 
a ly covered with furs both within and without. The people of the bel 
| | quality wear fables, and * the ſkins of tygers, leopards, &c. vome 
of them have fifty ſuits of clothes, all as rich as poſlible, and whid 
deſcend from father to ſon. 

Were it not for our own partiality to ſhort dreſſes, we muſt acknos. 

| ledge that of the Poles to be pictureſque and majeſtic. Charles I. 4 
England, thought of introducing the Poliſh drefs into his court, an 
after his reſtoration, wore it for two years, chiefly for the encouragement 
of Engliſh broad-cloth, but diſcontinued it through his connections will 
the French. 

The habit of the women comes very near to that of the men; du 
ſome people of faſhion, of both ſexes, affect the French or Engiid 
modes. As to the peaſants, in winter they wear a ſheeps-ſkin with de 
wool inwards, and in ſummer a thick coarſe cloth; but as to lines 
they wear none. Their boots are the rinds of trees wrapped about wel 
legs, with the thicker part to guard the foles of their feet. The wor? 
have a watchſu] eye over their daughters, and make them wear ne 
bells before and behind, to give notice where they are, and what tht 
are doing. | 
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The inns of this country are long ſtables built with boards and co- 
vered with ſtraw, without furniture or windows; there is a chamber at 
bie end, but none can lodge there, becauſe of flies and other vermin ; ſo 
that ſtrangers generally chuſe rather to lodge among the horſes. Tra- 
vellers are obliged to carry proviſions with them; and when foreigners 


des them with neceſlaries. 
1 No country has bred more deiſts and free - thinkers ia 


” religions matters than Poland: the number of proteſtants, conſiſting of 
= ans and Calviniſts, in their republic is very conſiderable, and 
Luther , 
= when theſe are joined to the Greek church, the whole are called Diſſi- 
.. dents. At the ſame time, the Poliſh nobility, and the bulk of the na- 
tion, are tenacious of the Roman-catholic religion, even to enthuſiaſm, 
N witneſs the preſent oppreſſive war carried on in Poland. The treaty of 
* Oliva, which was concluded in 1660, and tolerated the diſſidents, was 


gurantied by the principal powers in Europe, but has fince been ſo far dis- 
regarded by the Poles, that about the year 1724, they made a public maſ- 
facre, under the ſanction of law, of the proteſtants at Thorn, for which 
no latisfaction has been as yet obtained. The ſame may be faid of 
the other numerous proviſions made for the protection of the proteſtants, 
who were perſecuted, when Jews, 'Turks, and infidels of every kind 
have been tolerated and encouraged. The monaſteries in Poland are 

ſome writers ſaid to be 576, and the nunneries 117, befides 246 ſemiĩ- 
naries or colleges, and 31 abbeys. The Poliſh clergy, in general, are 


+ literate bigots, and the monks are the moſt profligate of mankind. 
ange 'hey are often ſeen drunk, and led from taverns, without appreheading 


any diſgrace to their order, or dreading the cenſure of their ſaperiors, 
ho require equal indulgence. After what has been ſaid, the rea- 
r cannot be ata loſs to account for the vaſt ſway which the clergy at 
his time appear to have in Poland in {pite of treaties and capitulations. Their 
llaffection to their king is, however, not to be imputed entirely to reli- 
gion, but to the march of the Ruſſians into the heart of the republic. 
ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] Poland contains two arch- 
diſnopries; Gueſna, and Lemburg. The archbiſhop of Gueſna, beſides 
being primate, and during an interreign, prince-regent of the kingdom, 
bs always a cardinal, The other biſhops, particularly Cracow, enjoy 
preat privileges and immunities. | 
LANGUAGE.] The Poliſh language is a diale& of. Sclavonic, and 
Is bot harſh and unharmonious, on account of the vaſt number of con- 
ovants it employs, ſome of their words having no vowels at all. The 


. f T banians and Livonians have a language full of corrupted Latin words; 
and, rede Ruſian and German tongues are underſtood in the provinces 
men dcring on thoſe countries. 

with LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though Copernicus, the great 


elcorer of the true aſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſtius, and ſome other 
earned men, were natives of Poland, yet its ſoil is far from being fa- 
arable to learning. Latin is ſpoken, tho* incorrectly, by the com- 
101 people in ſome provinces. But the contempt which the nobility, 
10 place their chief importance in the privileges of their rank, have 
ver ſhewn for learning, the ſervitude of the lower people, and the uni- 


onderfuily retarded, and notwithſtanding the liberal efforts of his pre- 
4 ſeat 


want a ſupply, they apply to the lord of the village, who forthwith pro- 


er al {uperſiition among all ranks of men, theſe circumſtances have 
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feat majeſty, ſtill continue to retard the progreſs of letters in thy 


kingdom. | 
''$ UniveRSITIEs.] The univerſities of Poland are thoſe of Cinco 
4 | Poſnia, or Poſen, and Wilna. The firſt coniifts of eleven colleges, an] 


has the ſuperviſorſhip of-14 grammar-ſchools diſperſed through the d 
That of Poſnia is rather a, jeſuit's college than an univerſity, We lan 
nothing particular of Wilna; and all of them, by this time, are 
bably ruined. | * 

ANTIQUITIES AND Rr The frequent incurſons d 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, the Tartars, and other bark. 
rous nations, into Poland, probably forced the women ſometimes u 
leave their children expoſed in the woods, where we muſt ſu 
they were nuried by bears and other wild beaſts, otherwiſe it 5 
difficult to account for their ſubſiſtence. It is certain that ſach bein 
have been found in the woods both of Poland and Germany, Civeked 
of all che properties of humanity but the form, When taken they ge 
nerally went on all fours: but it is faid, that ſome of them have, by 
ai management, attained to the uſe of ſpeech, but this perhaps my 
queſtioned, 

The ſalt-mines near the city of Cracow conſiſt of wonderful caves 
4 ſeveral hundred yards Geep, at the bottom of which are many 1atricate 
windings and labyrinths. Under the mountains adjoining to Kiow, in 
2 


3 rr 
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the deſerts of Podolia, are ſeveral grottos, where a great number of hu 
| man. bodies are preſerved, though buried a vaſt many years ſince, be 
Wet ing neither ſo hard nor ſo black as the Egyptian mummies. Among 
uf - them are two princes, in the habits they uſed to wear, It is thouglt 
A that this preſerving quality is owing to the nature of the foil, vun 
| is dry and ſandy. Poland can boalt of few antiquities, as old Sam. 
tia was never perſectly known to the Romans themſelves.” Its arte. 
rarities are but few, the chief being the gold, filver, and enamelled 
veſſels, preſented by the kings and prelates of Poland, and preſenel 


in the cathedral of Gueſna. 


CITIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND Warſaw lies on the Viſtula, ad 
ti | OTHER EDIFICES, PUBLIC Þ almoſt in the centre of Poland. 
f AND PRIVATE. is the royal reſidence ; but thougt 
wo it contains many magnificent palaces and other buildings, beſides churchs 


WI and convents, it has little or no commerce. The ſame may be ſadd 

| | Cracow, which is the capital (though that honour is diſputed by Wir 

l ſaw) for we are told, that notwithſtanding it lies in the neiglbow 
hood of the tich ſalt mines, and is ſaid to contain 50 churches at 
convents, its commerce is inconſiderable. 

Dantzic is the capital of Poliſh Pruſſia, and is famous in hiſtory u 
many accounts, particularly that of its being formerly at the head d 
the Hanſeatic aſſociation, commonly called the Hanſe- towns. It 3 | 
ſituated on the Viſtula, near five miles from the Baltic, and Is a lars a 
beautiful, populous city; its houſes generally are five ſtories high; &. | 
many of its ſtreets are planted with cheſnut-trees, It has a fine harbow, 
and is ſtill a moſt eminent commercial city, although it ſeems to % 

- ſomewhat paſt its meridian glory, which was probably about the un 
that the preſident de Thou wrote his much eſteemed Hiftoria ju T np 
ris 3 wherein, under the year 1607, he fo highly celebrates its commer 
and grandeur. It is a republic, with a ſmall adjacent territory w® 


* 


40 miles round it, under the protection of the king and the pa 
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| and. Its magiſtracy, and the majority of its inhabitants, are 
IO - although the Romani and Calvinifts be equally tolerated 
n, in it. It is rich, and has 26 pariſhes, with many convents and hoſpi- 
nd tals, and is ſuppoſed to contain near 200,000 inhabitants, Its own 
ty, ſhipping is numerous, but the foreign ſhips conſtantly reſorting to it 


are more ſo, whereof 1014 arrived there in the year 1752; in which 
year allo. 1288 Poliſh vefels came down the Viſtula, chiefly laden with 
corn, for its matchleſs granaries ; from whence that grain is diſtributed 
to many foreign nations; Poland being juſtly deemed the greateſt magazine 
of corn in all Europè, and Dantzic the greateſt port for diſtributing it 
every where: befides which, Dantzic exports great quantities of naval 
ſores, and vaſt variety of other articles. 

The inhabitants of Dantzic have often changed their maſters, and 


„ F. 5 


* 


t ü 

ng have ſometimes been under the protection of the Engliſh and Dutch, 
led but of late they have ſhewed a great predilection for the kingdom and 
* republic of Poland, as being leſs likely to rival them in their trade, 
bf or abridge them of their immunities, which reach even to the privi- 
* lege of coining money. Though ſtrongly fortified, and poſſeſſed of 


150 large braſs cannon, it could not, through its ſituation, ſtand a re- 
em BH ular fiege, being ſurrounded with eminences, * 4 
1. The reaſon why Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, enjoy privileges, both 
** civil and religious, very different from thoſe of the reſt of Poland is, 
Fu. becauſe not being able to endure the tyranny of the Teutonic knights, 
* they put themſelves under the protection of Poland; but reſerving to them- 
nos elves large and ample privileges, which they ſtill enjoy. 
ga ComMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Some linen and woollen cloths, 
Vu and hard wares, are manufactured in the interior parts of Poland; 
bot commerce is entirely confined to the city of Dantzic, and their other 
cs towns on the Viſtula and the Baltic. 
eln ConsTiTUTION and GOVERNMENT.) Whole volumes have been 
nel ritten upon this ſubject, but it remains in a great meaſure ſtill un- 
nown, The king is the head of the republic, and is elected by the 
, and obility and clergy in the plains of Warſaw. They elect him on horſe- 
i. Ie; and in caſe there ſhould be a refractory minority, the majority 
n_ as no control over them but to cut them in pieces with their ſabres. 
ures mmediately after his election, he ſigns the pate conventa of the king- 
[ad an, by which he engages to introduce no foreigners into the army or 
wi government; ſo that in fact he is no more than preſident of the ſenate, 
doch is compoſed of the primate, the archbiſhop of Lemburg, fifteen 
5 BP" 29ps, and 130 laymen, conſiſting of the great officers of ſtate, the 
palatines, and caſtellans. 
The diets of Poland are ordinary and extraordinary : the former 
beet once in two, and ſometimes three years; the latter is ſummoned 
dy the king, upon critical emergencies z but one diſſenting voice ren- 
ers all their deliberations ineffectual. 
the ſlarofts properly are governors and judges in particular ſtaroſties 
 Ciltrits, though ſome 010% this title without any juriſdiction at all. 
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* de palatines and caſtellans, beſides being tenators, are lord-heutenants 
4 2 pe depury-lieutenants in their reſpective palatinates. : | 
n.mere n 18 a general diet, either ordinary or extraordinary. which 
** ey 4 nx Weers, there are dietines, or provincial diets, held in dif- 
— . al ricts. "The king ſends them letters containing the heads of 
eat is to be treated of in the general diet. The gentry of 
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each palatinate may fit in the dietine, and chuſe nuncios or deputies, y 

carry their reſolutions to the grand diet. The great diet conſi of jp 
king, ſenators, and thoſe deputies from provinces and towns, viz. 14 
for Poland and Lithuania, and 70 for Pruflia ; and it meets wins 
Warſaw and once at Grodno, by turns, for the conveniency of the [; 
thuanians, who made it one of the articles of their union with Poland. 

The king may nominate the great officers of ſtate, but they au 2. 
countable only to the ſenate; neither can he diſplace them when ond 
appointed. When he is abſent from Poland, his place is ſupplied by 
the archbiſhop of Gueſna, and if that ſee is vacant, by the bil 
| of Ploſko. 

The ten great officers of ſtate in Poland, who are ſenators, are, th 
two great marſhals, one of Poland, the other of Lithuania; the cha. 
cellor of the kingdom, and the chancellor of the duchy ; the vice-chu 
cellor of the kingdom, and the vice-chancellor of the duchy ; the un 

ſurer of the kingdom, and the treaſurer of the duchy ; the ſub-marhy 
or marſhal of the court of the kingdom; and the ſub-marſhal, or nw. 
ſhal of the court of the duchy. 

Such are the outlines of this motley conſtitution, which is new ns 
delled with almoſt every new king, according to the pacta content 
which he is obliged to ſign; ſo that nothing of it can be ſaid with cx. 
tainty, and leſs at this time than ever; there being now a total diſh 
lution of all order in Poland. It muſt, however, be acknowledged 
that in the imperfe& ſketch I have exhibited, we can diſcern the gre 
outlines of a noble and free government. The precautions taken uy 
limit the king's power, and yet inveſt him with an ample prerogatin 
are worthy of a wiſe people. The inſtitutions of the diet and dieting 
are favourable to public liberty, as are many other proviſions in ther 
public. It laboured, however, even in its beſt ſtate, under incuradl 
diſorders, 'The exerciſe of the weto, or the tribunitial negative, thaty 
veſted in every member of a diet or dietine, mult always be deſtrutty 
of order and government. It is founded, however, upon Gothic prits 
ples, and that unlimited juriſdiction which the great lords, in forma 
ages, uſed to enjoy all over Europe. The want of ſubordination in 
executive parts of the conſtitution, and the rendering noblemen indepens 
ent and unaccountable for their conduct, is a blemiſh which per 
may be impracticable to remove, as it can be done only by their on 
conſent. After all, when we examine the beſt accounts of a 
conſtitution of Poland, and compare them with the ancient hut 
of Great Britain, and other European kingdoms, we may perceive 
wonderful ſimilarity between what theſe were formerly, and what i 
land is at preſent. This naturally leads us to infer, that the gow 
ment of Poland cannot be otherwiſe improved than by the untrows 
tion of arts, manufactures, and commerce, which would render the c 
mon people independent on the nobility, and prevent the later i 
having it in their power to annoy their ſovereign, and to maintzin d 
unequal privileges which are ſo hurtful to the community, If 2 ® 
bleman of great abilities, and who happened to poſſeſs an extenhie'®s 
ritory within the kingdom, ſhould be elected ſovereign, he might # 
haps, by a proper ule of the prerogatives of diſpoſing of all place 
truſt and profit, and of ennobling the plebeians, which are already b 
in the crown, eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion in his own family, and deln 
Poles from thoſe perpetual convulſions, which muſt ever attend an c 
kingdom, ' | 
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Revenues.) Though the king of Poland is ſtinted in the political 
exerciſe of his prerogative, yet his revenue is ſufficient to maintain him 
and his houſhold with at ſplendor, as he pays no troops, or officers 
of ſtate, nor even his y guards, The preſent king had a million 
and half of florins ſettled upon him by the commiſſion of ſtate ; and 
the income of his predeceſſors generally amounted to 140,000 1, ſterling, 
The public revenues ariſe chiefly from the crown-lands, the ſalt-mines 
in the palatinate of Cracow and elſewhere computed at 40,0001. an- 
tient tolls and cuſtoms, 22 thoſe of Elbing and Dantzic, the 
rents of Marienburg, Dirſhau, and Rogenhus, and of the government 
of Cracow and diſtrict of Niepoliomicz. 

MiLtTARY STRENGTH.] The innate pride of the Poliſh nobility is 
ſuch, that they always appear in the field on horſeback; and it is ſaid 
that Poland can raiſe 100,000, and Lithuania 70,000 cavalry, and that 
with eaſe ; but it muſt be underſtood that ſervants are included. As to 
their infantry, they are generally hired from Germany, but are ſoon diſ- 


E miſſed, becauſe they muſt be maintained by extraordinary taxes, of 


which the Poliſh grandees are by no means fond. As to the ordinary 
army of the Poles, it conſiſts of 36,000 men, in Poland; and 12,000 
in Lithuania, cantoned on the crown-lands. The ploſpolite conſiſts of 
all the nobility of the kingdom and their followers, excepting the 
chancellor, and the ſtaroſts of frontier places; and they may be 
called by the king into the field upon extraordinary occaſions, but he 
cannot keep them above ſix weeks in arms, neither are they obliged to 
march above three leagues out of the kingdom. 

The Poliſh huſſars are the fineſt and moſt ſhewy body of cavalry in 
Europe ; next to them are the pancerns ; and both thoſe bodies wear 
defenſive armour of coats of mail and iron caps. The reſt of their ca- 
valry are armed with muſkets and heavy ſcimiters. After all that has 
been ſaid, the Poliſh cavalry are extremely inefficient in the field, for 
though the men are brave, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtran- 
gers to all diſcipline; and when drawn out, notwithſtanding all the 
authority their crown-general, their other officers, and even the king him- 
ſelf, have over them, they are oppreſſive and deſtructive to the court. 
It 1s certain, notwithſtanding, that the Poles may be rendered excellent 
troops by diſcipline, and that on various occaſions, particularly under 
John Sobieſki, they made as great a figure in arms as any people in 
. and proved the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. 
It did not ſuit the Saxon princes, who ſucceeded that hero, to encourage 
a martial ſpirit in the Poles, whom they perpetually overawed with 
their electoral troops; nor indeed to introduce any reformation among 
them, either civil or military; the effects of which conduct has been 
lnce, and is now ſeverely felt in that devoted country. 

OxDers.] The order of the White Eagle was inſtituted by Au- 
guſtus II. in the year 1705. Its enſign is a croſs of gold, enamelled 
* red, and appendant to a blue ribbon. The motto, Pro fide, rege 
a lege, 

HisTory,] Poland, of old, was divided into many ſmall fates or 
1 alities, each almoſt independent of another, though they gene- 
naily had ſome prince who was paramount over the reſt. In the year 
930, a peaſant, one Piaſtus, was elected to the ſovereign throne. He 
lived to the age of 120 years, and his reign was fo long and auſpicious, 


Wat every native Pole who has been ſince elected king, is called a piaſt. 
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From this period to the cloſe of the 14th century, we have no certain 
records of the hiſtory of Poland. Jagellon, who at this time mounted 
the throne, was grand duke of Livonia, and a pagan ; bur on his he. 
ing elected king of Poland, he not only became a Chriſtian, but way 
at pains to bring over his ſubjects to that religion. He united his he. 
reditary dominions to thoſe of Poland, which gave ſuch influence to his 
ſterity over the hearts of the Poles, that the crown was preſerved in 
is family, until the male line extinguiſhed in Sigiſmund Auguſtus, 
in 1552, At this time two powerful competitors appeared for the crown 
of Poland. Theſe were Henry, duke of Anjou, brother to Charles 
IX. king of France, and Maximilian of Auſtria. The French intereſ 
revailed ; but Henry had not been four months on the throne of Po. 
and, when his brother died, and he returned privately into France, 
which * he governed by the name of Henry III. The pary 
who had eſpouſed Maximilian's intereſt, endeavoured once more to re- 
vive his pretenſions ; but the majority of the Poles being defirous to 
chuſe a prince who might refide among them, made choice of Stephen 
Batori, prince of Tranſylvania; who, in the beginning of his reion, 
meeting with ſome oppoſition from the Auſtrian faction, took the wileſt 
method to eſtabliſh himielf on the throne, by marrying Anne, the filter 
of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, and of the royal houſe of Jagellon. Stephen 
roduced a great change in the military affairs of the Poles, by eſtabliſh- 
ing a new militia, compoſed of the Coſſacks, a rough and barbarous 
race of men, on whom he beſtowed the Uckrain, or frontiers of his 
kingdom. Upon his death, in 1586, the Poles choſe Sigiſmund, fon 
of John, king of Sweden, by Catherine, ſiſter of Sigfimund II. for 
their king. 

Sigiſmund was crowned king of Sweden after his father's death, but 
being expelled, as we have already ſeen in the hiſtory of Sweden, by the 
* ty a long war enſued between them and the Poles, but terminated 
in favour of the latter. Sigiſmund being ſecured in the throne of Po- 
land, aſpired to that of Ruilia as well as Sweden, but after long wars, 
he was defeated in both views. The Poles were afterwards engaged 1n 
a variety of wars againſt all their neighbours, with various ſucceſs, and 
about the year 1657, the elector of Brandenburg had Ducal Pruſſia (a 
province in Poland) confirmed to him by John Caſimir, the laſt de- 
ſcendant of the ancient kings of Poland. In 1673, John Sobieſki, the 
crown-general, a brave and active commander, who had ſupported the 
credit of the Poliſh arms againſt the Turks, was choſen king, and in 
1676, he was ſo ſucceſsful againſt the infdels, that he forced them to 
remit a tribute they had, in the laſt reign, impoſed upon Poland, but 
they kept poſſeſiion of Kaminieck. In 1683, Sobieſki, though he had 
not been well treated by the houſe of Auſtria, was ſo public ſpirited, 
as to enter into the league that was formed for the defence of Chriſten- 
dom againſt the infidels, and acquired immortal honour, by obliging the 
Turks to raiſe the ſiege of Vienna, and making a terrible laughter of 
the enemy; for all which glorious ſervices, and driving the Turks out 
of Hungary, he was ungratefully requited by the emperor Leopald. 

Sobietki returning to Poland, continued the war again the Turks, 
but unfortunately quarrelled with the ſenate, who juſpected that he 
wanted to make the crown hereditary in his family. He died, after 4 
glorious reign, in 1696. 


Poland fell into great diſtractions upon Sobieſki's death. Many con- 
federacies 
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ſederacies were formed, but all parties ſcemed inclined to exclude the 
Fobieſci family. In the mean while, Poland was inſulted by the Tar- 


tars, and her crown was in a manner put up to ſale, The prince of 


Conti, of the blood royal of France, was the molt liberal bidder ; but 
while he thought the election almoſt ſure, he was diſappointed by the 
intrigues of the queen dowager, in favour of her younger ſon prince Alexan- 
ger Sobieſci, for which ſhe was driven from Warſaw to Dantzic. All of 'a 
ſudden, Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, ſtarted up as a candidate, and after a 
ſham election being proclaimed by the biſhop of Cujavia, he took poſſeſſion 
of Cracow, with a Saxon army, and actually was crowned in that city, 
in 1697. The prince of Conti made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts to re- 
efabliſh his intereſt, and pretended that he had been actually choſen, 
but he was afterwards obliged to return to France, and the other powers 
of Europe ſeemed to acquieſce in the election of Auguſtus. The man- 
ner in which this prince was driven from the throne, by Charles XII. 
of Sweden, and afterwards reſtored by the czar, Peter the Great, has 
been already related. It was not till the year 1712, 'that Auguſtus was 
fully confirmed on the throne, which he held upon. precarious. and 
diſagreeable terms. The Poles were naturally attached to Staniſlaus, 
their countryman, who had been placed on the throne by Charles, and 
were perpetually forming conſpiracies and plots againſt 3 
who was obliged to maintain bis authority by means of his Saxon 
guards and regiments. In 1725, his natural fon prince Maurice, after- 
wards the famous count Saxe, was choſen duke of Courland ; but Au- 
guſtus was not able to maintain him in that dignity, againſt the power 
of Ruſſia, and the jealouſy of the Poles. Auguſtus died, after an un- 
quiet reign, in 1733, after he had done all he could to inſure the ſucceſſion 
of Poland to his ſon Auguſtus II. (or, as he is called by ſome, III.) 
This occaſioned a war, in which the French king maintained the in- 
tereſt of Staniſlaus, now his father-in-law, Who was re-elefted to 
the throne, by a confiderable party, of which the prince primate 
was the head. But Auguſtus, entering Poland with a powerful army 
of Sax2ns and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to retreat into Dantzic, 
from whence he eſcaped with great difficulty into France. I have, in 
other parts of this work, mentioned the war between Auguſtus IJ. as 
el-#or of Saxony, or rather as the ally of Ruſſia and Auſtria, an his 
preſent Pruſſian majeſty, It is ſufficient to ſay, that Sg Auguſtus 
was a mid moderate prince, and did every thing to ſatisfy the Poles, 
he never could gain their hearts, and all he obtained from them was 
merely ſhelter, when his Pruſſian majeſty drove him from his. capital, 
and electorate. Auguſtus died at Dreſden, in 1763, upon which count 
Stanislaus Poniatowſki, rather on account of his perfonal merits, and 
the impatience of the Poles under the Saxon yoke, than any pre-emi- 
nence of birth or family, was unanimouſly choſen king of Poland by 
the name of Staniſlaus Auguſtus. As he was eminently favoured by 
the Ruſſians, the capitulation which he figned at the time of his election, 
and Other acts of his government, were thought too favourable for the 
pr telants and the Greek diſſidents, the latter of whom claim her 
imperial majeſty of Ruſſia, as their protector and patroneſs. Her 
having an army lying, at that time, in Poland, gave a handle for 
many contedcracies being formed by the catholics againſt Poniatowſki. 
u they were cruſhed with prodigious laughter, and to the defsla- 
won ot the country, by the Ruſſians, the king no: daring te waſt even, 
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the Poles of his own party, for protection. The heads of the conſede. 

racy, at laſt, moſt unnaturally put themſelves under the protection of the 
and ſignior, who readily embraced their cauſe, proclaimed war apain 

Ruſſia, and invaded Poland with a powerful army, and it is at thy 

time a theatre of as much miſery, blood, and devaſtation, as perhay 

ever was known in hiſtory *. 
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SWITZERLAND: 


Fl 
ne | | 
14 L SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
$f Miles. Degrees. | 
11 Length 260 6 and 11 eaſt longitude, | 
148 Breadth — between 14 and 48 north latitude. 
s [ BouNDARIESs. ITT is bounded by Alface and Suabia in Germany, | 
| 1 I bo: ; on the north; by the lake of Conſtance, Tir, 
w | ans Trent, on the eaſt ; by Italy, on the ſouth ; and by France, on the t 
| Welt. ) 
1. " Divrs10ns.] Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, as follom , 
11 
5 1 — — f 
| 10 Countries Names, | Rafe F | | Chief Cities, 
$548 "Te | on 6 | 
1 | Switzerland, & | & \ 
fg Berne 2,346 1117] 87 Berne 
ky : Zurich 728] 34| 33 Zurich 
if Calviniſts. Schaffhauſen 140 23] 98chaff hauſe canta - 
; Baſil 240 21] 18BASIL $740 E, "you c 
{ | Lucern 4600 33 1 l 
Wo | Underwald 270] 23| 16|Stantz u 
| : Uri 612] 48 21 Altorf T 
; Papiſts, Suiſſe 250 27] 13 Suiſſe v 
6 | | Friburg 370] 24 21\Friburg l 
Zug 1124 18 10Zug ˖ 
Solothurn 253 31x] 24 Solothurn 
| Calvin. and F Appenzel 270 23 21 Apenzel D 
| Papiſts. Glaris 257 24 18 Glaris b 
F. Baden Baden 2 
| Bremgarten ö 2160 26 12 Bremgarten fi 
The ſubjects | Mellingen Mellingen 
of the Swit- | Rhintal 40 20 5 Rheineck 1 
ters. Cal- 4 Turgow 119 18 11Frowanhield e. 
viniſts and Lugano Lugano 
3 Papiſts. Locarno 8 Locarno T1 
Mendris . 50 5% 30Mendris b 
Magia Py | . 
1 16 7558 
Allies of the Switzers; the county of the Griſons, St, Gaul Repub. St. Gaul abbey, d 
"| Tockenburg, Valais, Neufchatel, Mulhauſen, ad Geneva, N. Lat. 46-20 a 
E. Lon. 6. k tc 
Alk, SOIL, SEASONS AND WATER.] This being a mountainous 
country, lying upon the Alps, the froſts are conſequently bitter in "my - 
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® Staniſlaus Auguſtus (late count Poniatowſki) was born in 1732, and crowned king 
of Poland in 1764. This prince, while a private nobleman, reſided ſome time in L- 0 
4 f and 13 a fellow of the Royal Society. 
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ſummer the inequality of the ſoil renders the ſame province very un- 
equal in its ſeaſons; on one fide of thoſe mountains the inhabitants 
are often reaping, while they are ſowing on another. The vallies, how- 
ever, are warm and fruitful, when well cultivated, as they — 
are, The country 1s ſubject to rains and tempeſts, for whic reaſon 
public granaries are every where erected to ſupply the failure of their 
crops. The water of Switzerland is generally excellent, and often de- 
ſcends from the mountains in large or ſmall cataracts, which have 2 
pleaſing effect. 4 5 . . . 

RivERs AND LAKES.]. The chief rivers are the Rhine, which riſes 
in the mountains of this country, the Aar, the Ruſs, the Jun, the Rhone, 
the Thur and the Oglios. The lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Conſtance, 
Thun, Lucern, Zurich, Neufchatel and Biende. 

Merals AND MINERALS.) The mountains contain mines of iron, 
cryſtal, virgin ſulphur, and ſprings of mineral waters. 

VeGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Sheep and cattle are 
the chief animal productions of this country; corn and wood, and ſome 
wine, with pot-herbs of almoſt every kind, are likewiſe found here. 
The produce, however, of all thaſe arricles, are no more than ſufficient 
for the inhabitants, who are too far removed from water-carriage to be 
profited by the ſtately timber that grows in their woods. They have 
vaſt plenty of game, fiſh and fowl. 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- } According to the beſt ac- 

„ERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, { counts, the cantons of Swit- 
zerland contain about 2,000,000 of inhabitants, who are a brave, har- 
dy, induſtrious people, remarkable for their fidelity, and attachment to 
the cauſe they undertake. Like the old Romans, they are equally in- 
ured to arms and agriculture, All the cantons are regimented in a man- 
ner, that contributes equally to the- ſafety and profit of the inhabitants, 
who ſupply foreign powers with excellent ſoldiers. They are fo jea- 
lous of their liberties, that they diſcourage foreigners from ſettling among 
them. Their nobility and gentry diſdain the profeſſion of trade and ma- 
nufactures, It is ſaid, that in many places of Switzerland, the inha- 
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antient ſimplicity of their manners and dreſs. The cuſtoms and diver- 
hons are of the warlike and active kind, and the magiſtrates of moſt 
of the cantons, impoſe fines upon plays, gaming, and even dancing, 
excepting at marriages, 

ReL1G108,) Though all the Swiſs cantons form but one political 
republic, yet they are not united in religion, as the reader, in the ta- 
ble prefixed, may perceive. Thoſe differences in religion formerly cre- 
ated many public commotions, which ſeem now to have ſubſided. 
Luing, commonly called Zuinglius, was the apoſtle of proteſtantiſm in 
Switzerland. He was a moderate reformer, and differed from Luther, 
and Calvin, only in a few ſpeculative points; fo that Calviniſm is ſaid 
to be the religion of the proteſtant Swiſſes. 

LaxGUaGE,] Several languages prevail in Switzerland; but the 
, molt common is German. The Swiſſes, who border upon France, ſpeak 


Ie a baſtard French, as thoſe near Italy do a corrupted Latin, or Italian. 
3 LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Calvin, a Frenchman, whoſe 
i name 15 10 well known in all proteſtant countries, inſtituted laws for the 


city of Geneva, which are held in high eſteem by the moſt learned of that 
Ff.4 country. 
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the hills being covered with ſnow, ſometimes all the year long. In. 


bitants, eſpecially thoſe towards France, begin to degenerate from the 
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country. The ingenious and elegant Rouſſeau, whoſe works the 

age have received with ſo much approbation, is a citizen of Gen 
Rouſſeau has given a force to the French language, which it was though 
incapable of receiving. In England he is generally known as a proſe 
writer only, but the French admire him as a poet. His opera of th. 
Devin de Village in particular is much eſteemed ; but in this he ha 
acted with his uſual conſiſtency, in firſt abuſing the French muſic, ad 
then compoſing an opera. 

Univers1TiEs.] The univerſity of Baſil contains a noble library 
ſome valuable manuſcripts, and an excellent collection of medals, The 
other univerſities are thoſe of Bern, Lauſanne and Zurich. 

ANTIQUITIES AND N Every diſtrict of a canton n 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, this mountainous country, ph, 
ſents the traveller with a natural curioſity ; ſometimes in the ſhape d 
wild but beautiful proſpects, interſperſed with lofty buildings, wonde: 
ful hermitages, eſpecially one two leagues from Friburg. This wy 
formed by the hands of a fingle hermit, who laboured on it for 2; 

ears, and was living in 1707. It is the preateſt curioſity of the kind 

rhaps in the world, as it contains a chapel, a parlour, 28 paces in 
fron, 12 in breadth, and 2» fect in height, a cabinet, a kitchen, 
cellar, and other apartments, with the altar, benches, flooring, ceilino, 
all cut out of the rock. The marcaſites, falſe diamonds, and othe; 
ſtones, ſound in thoſe mountains, are juſtly ranked among the natural cu 
riofities of the country. The ruins of Cæſar's wall, which extended 13 
miles in length, from mount Jura, to the banks of lake Leman, are fil 
diſcernible. Many monuments of antiquity have heen diſcovered neu 
the baths of Baden, which were known to the Romans in the time of 
Tacitus. Switzerland boaſts of many noble religious buildings, part 
cularly a college of jeſuits; and many cabinets of valuable manu 
ſcripts, antiques, and curioſities of all kinds. 

CTTizs.] Of thefe the moſt confilerable is the city of Bern, fland- 
ing on the river Aar. This city and canton, it is ſaid, forms almol 
a third of the Helvetic confederacy, and can, upon occaſion, fit out 
100,000 armed men. All the other cities in Switzerland are excellent) 
well provided in arſenals, bridges, and public edifices. Baſil is 4. 
counted by ſome the capital ot all Switzerland. 

I thall here, to prevent a repetition, mention the city of Geneva, which 
is an aſſociate of Switzerland, and is under the protection of the Heb 
vetic body, but within itſelf is an independent ſtate, and republic 
The city is well built, and well fortified, contains 30,000 inhabitant, 


molt of whom are Calviniſts. It is ſituated upon the efflux of the Rhone, 


from the large fine lake of Geneva, It is celebrated for the learning 
of the profeſſors of its univerſity, and the good government of its colleges, 
the purity of its air, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants. By its ſitus. 
tion, it is a thoroughfare from Germany, France, and Italy. It con- 
tains a number of fine manufactures and artiſts; fo that the proteltants 


eſpecially ſuch as are of a liberal turn, eſteem it a moſt delightfui place. 


COMMERCE AND MANUPACTURES.] The productions of the loom, 
linen, dimity, lace, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, and gloves, are commot 
in Switzerland, and the inhabitants ars now beginning to fabricate, 
notwithſtanding their ſumptuary laws, ſilks, velvets, and woollen manu- 
faQures. Their great proereſs in thoſe manufactures, and in agnaur 
ture, gives them a praſpect of being able ſoon to make ſome expors- 
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CongriTUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Theſe are very complicated 

4;, though belonging to the ſame body, being partly monarchical, 
iy ariſtocratical, and partly democratical. The biſhop-of Baſil, and 
= of St. Gaul, are ſovereigns. Every canton is abſolute in its 
wn juriſdiction, but thoſe of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, with other 
lependencies, are ariſtocratical ; thoſe of Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, 
i and Appenzel, are democratical. But even thoſe ariſtocracies, 
4 democracies, differ in their 4 modes of government. Per- 
[27s in fact the democratical and popular part, as well as the ariſtocra- 
al, are governed by their ſeveral leaders among the nobility, gentry, 
pr eminent citizens. 8 Los 

The confederacy, conſidered as a republic, comprehends three divi- 
Fons. The firſt are the Swiſles, properly ſo called. The fecond, are 
he Griſons, or the ſtates, confederated with the Swiſſes, for their com- 
mon protection. The third, are thoſe prefectures, which, though ſub- 
ject to the other two, by purchaſe or otherwiſe, preſerve each its own 
particular magiſtrates: Every canton forms within itſelf a little repub- 
lic: but when any controverſy arifes, that may affect the whole confe- 
deracy, it is referred to the general diet, which fits at Baden, where 
each canton having a vote, every queſtion 1s decided by the majority. 
The general diet. confiſts of two deputies from each canton, befides a 
deputy from the abbot of St. Gaul, and the cities of St. Gaul and 
Bienne. 

Revenurs AND TAXES.] The variety of cantons that conſtitute the 
Swiſs confederacy, renders it difficult to give a preciſe account of 
their revenues. "Thoſe of the canton of Bern, are ſaid to amount an- 
nually to zoo, ooo crowns, and thoſe of Zurich to 150;000, the other 
cantons in proportion to their produce and manufactures. Whatever is 
laved, after defraying the neceſſary expences of government, is laid up 
as à common ſtock, and it has been ſaid, that the Swiſſes are poſſeſſed 
of $00,000 l. ſterling in the Engliſh funds, beſides thoſe in other banks. 

The revenues ariſe ; 1. from the profits of the demeſne lands ; 2. the 
tenth of the produce of all the lands in the country; 3. cuſtoms and 
duties on merchandize; 4. the revenues ariſing from the ſale of alt, 
and ſome caſual taxes. 

MiliTakY STRENGTH.] The internal ſtrength of the Swifs cantons 
coaliſts of 13,400 men, raiſed according to the population and abilities 
ot each, The ceconomy and wiſdom with which this force is raiſed and 
employed, are truly admirable, as are the arrangements which are made 
by the general diet, for keeping up that great body of militia, from 
waich foreign ſtates and princes are ſupplied, ſo as to benefit the ſtate, 
without any prejudice to its population. 

HisToRy.] The preſent Swiſſes and Griſons, as has been already 
mentioned, are the deſcendents of the antient Helvetii, ſubdued by Ju- 
lius Cæſar. Their mountainous uninviting ſituation, formed a better 
ſecurity for their liberties, than their forts or armies, and the fame is 
tbeir caſe at preſent. They continued long under little better than a 
nominal ſubjection to the Burgundians and Germans, till about the year 
1390, when the emperor Albert I. treated them with ſo much rigour, 
that they petitioned him againſt the cruelty of his governors. This 
lerved only to redouble the hardſhips of the people, and one of Albert's 
Dalkrian governors Griſler, in the wantonneſs of tyranny, ſet up a hat 
uon a pole, to which he ordered the natives to pay as much reſpect as 
4 him 
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himſelf. One William Tell, being obſerved to paſs frequently widgy 
the 


taking notice of the hat, and being an excellent markſman, 

condemned him to be hanged, unleſs he cleft an apple upon his @, 
head, at a certain diſtance, with an arrow. Tell cleft the apple; wy 
Griſler aſking him the meaning of another arrow he ſaw ſtuck in his by, 
he bluntly anſwered, that it was intended to his [ Griſler's] hear, if f 
had killed his ſon. Tell was condemned to priſon upon this, but makin 
his eſcape, he watched his opportunity, and ſhot the tyrant, and dend 
laid the foundations of the Helvetic liberty. 

Notwithſtanding the above ſtory, which might be true in the wh 
or part, it ſeems to be certain that the revolt of the Swiſſes from th 
Auſtrian tyranny had been planned among ſome noble patriots for ſons 
time before. Their meaſures were ſo juſt, and their courage ſo intregil 
that they ſoon found a union of ſeveral cantons, which daily encreald 
and repeatedly defeated the united powers of France and Germany; til 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1648, their confederacy was declared to 
a free and independent ſtate, With regard to the military character, al 
great actions of the Swiſſes, I muſt refer the reader to the hiſtories of Europe 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
Miles. — 
Length near 700 | 10 W. and 3 eaſt longitude, 
Breadth 500 ; between 36 and 44 north latitude. 


Toro... | T is bounded on the weſt by Portugal and the 4. 
lantic ocean; by the Mediterranean, on the eat; 
by the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it fun 
France, on the north ; and by the ſtrait of the ſea of Gibraltar, on the 
ſouth. 

It is now divided into fourteen diſtricts, beſides iſlands in the Medi. 


$crranean. 


—— — 


Square || 
Countries Names. | miles. | » |Chiefcities: 
# cattle, New 27,840] 220 180 MAD RIY — _ Cy 
Andaluſia 16, 500 2730 135 Seville 
Caſtile, Old 14,400] 193 140 Burgos 
Arragon __ | 13-818] 190| 105 Saragoſa 
| Eftremadura 12,600] 180| 123 Badajos 
Galicia 12,000| 165) 129 Compoſtella 
Papifts. 4 Leon 11, 200 167] 96 Leon 
Catalonia { 9000} 1720 110 Barcelona 
| Granada 100] 200] 45 Granada 
Valencia 6800| 180 75 Valencia 
Biſcay and Ipuſcea | 4760} 140 55 Bilboa 
Aſturia 4600 124 55 Oviedo 
Murcia 3600 87] 65 Murcia 
3 Upper Navarre 3000| 92] 45 Pampelona 
5 Majorca J. 1400] 58 go Majorca 
© : Yrica I, 625] 37 29 ele 
22 Total— 1 50, 263 


The town and fortreſs of Gibraltar, ſubje to Great Britain, 
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AxC1ENT NAMES AND DIVISIONS.) Spain formerly included Por- 
| and was known to the ancients by the name of Iberia, and Hef] eria, 
Nel as Hiſpania. It was, about the time of the Punic wars, divided 
Citerior and Ulterior ; the Citerior, or hither part, contained the 
rth of the river Ebro ; and the Ulterior, which was the 
largeſt part, com rehended all that lay beyond that river. Innumerable 
ve the changes that it afterwards underwent ; but there is no country of 
boſe ancient hiſtory, at leaſt the interior part of it, we know leſs of than 
| Spain. | 
Solty as $01L, AND WATER.] Excepting during the equinoxial 
mains, the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but exceſſive hot in the ſouthern 
provinces in June, July, and Auguſt. The vaſt mountains that 
run through Spain are, however, very beneficial to the inhabitants, 
by the refreſhing b. 2ezes that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt parts ; 
touch thoſe towards the north and north-eaſt, are in the winter very cold, 
and in the night make a traveller ſhiver. 

$ few writers have treated of the interior parts of Spain, that the pub- 
lic knew little of them till within theſe fifty years. The foil of Spain, 
it is well known, was formerly fruitful in corn, but the natives now find 
a ſcarcity of it, by their diſuſe of tillage, through their indolence ; the 
cauſes of which I ſhall explain afterwards. It produces, in many places 
almoſt ſpontaneouſly, the richeſt and moſt delicious fruits that are to be 
found in France and Italy, oranges, lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, 
niſins, and figs. Her wines, eſpecially her ſack and ſherry, are in high 
requeſt among foreigners ; and Dr. Buſching ſays, that the inhabitants of 
Malaga, and the neighbouring country, export yearly wines and raiſins, 
to the amount of 268,759 l. ſterling. Spain indeed offers to the tra- 
eller large tracts of unpromiſing, becauſe uncultivated ground; but no 
country perhaps maintains ſuch a number of inhabitants, who neither 
toil nor work for their food; ſuch are the generous qualities of its foil. 
Even ſugar canes thrive in Spain; and it yields ſaffron, honey, and ſilk, 
in great abundance, A late writer, Uſtariz, a Spaniard himſelf, com- 
putes the number of ſhepherds in Spain to the amount of 40, ooo; and has 
given us a moſt curious detail of their ceconomy, their changes of paſture 
at certain times of the year, and many other particulars unknown till 
lately to the public. Thoſe ſheep-walks afford the fineſt of wool, and are 
a treaſure in themſelves. Some of the mountains in Spain are cloathed 
with rich trees, fruits, and herbage, to the tops; and Seville oranges are 
noted all over the world. No country produces a greater variety of aro- 
matic herbs, which renders the taſte of their kids and ſheep ſo exquiſitely 
delicious. The kingdom of Murcia abounds ſo much with mulberry-trees, 
that the product of its ſilk amounts to 200,0001. a year. Upon the 
whole, few countries in the world owe more than Spain does to nature, 
and leſs to induſtry, 

All over Spain the waters, that are medicinal, are found to have ſuch 
[ealing qualities, that they are outdone by thoſe of no country in Eu- 
ope; and the incloſing, and encouraging a reſort to them, grows every 
ay more and more in vogue, eſpecially at Alhamar in Granada. 

MouxTarns.] It is next to impoſſible to ſpe-ify theſe, they are fo 
numerous ; the chief are the Pyrenees, near 200 miles in length, which 
— from the bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean, and divide Spain from 
rtance. Over theſe mountains there are only five narrow paſſages to 
7 Francs, 
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France, The Cantabrian mountains (as they are called) are a Hal F 
continuation of the Pyrenees, and reach to the Atlantic ocean, ſcut ,; 
Cape Finiſtere. No Engliſhman ought to be unacquainted with Mow! 
Calpe, now called the Hill of Gibraltar, and in 2 times, wi 
the pillars of Hercules; the other, Mount Abyla, lying Oppoſite 51 
in Africa. | | 
RIVERS, BAYS, HARBOURS AND STRAITS.] / Theſe are the Don 
formerly Durius, which falls into the Atlantic ocean below Oporu i 
Portugal; the Tajo, formerly celebrated by the name of the Tagus, wit 
falls into the Atlantic ocean below Liſbon ; the Guadiana falls int le 
ſame ocean near Cape Finiſtere ; as does the Guadalquivier, now Tu 
at St. Lucar; and the Ebro, the ancient Iberus, falls into the Medi. 
nean fea below Tortoſa. | 
The chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, Corunna (common 
called the Groyne) Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, Alix 
Valentia, Roſer, and Mzjorca in that iſland. The harbour of port M 
hon, in the iſland of Minorca, belongs to England. The ſtrait of Gb 
raltar divides Europe from Africa. | 
MEgTais Ax D i Spain abounds in both, and in as gra 
variety, and of the ſame kinds, as the other countries of Europe, Car 
nelian, agate, load-ſtones, jacinths, turquois-ſtones, quickſilver, copy, 
lead, ſulphur, allum, calamine, chryſtal, marble of ſeveral kinds, wit 


other ſtones; and even diamonds, emeralds, and amethyſts, are foud 


here. The Spaniſh iron, next to that of Damaſcus, furniſhes the bell a 
in the world; and in former times, brought in a val revenue to the erom; 
the art of working it being here in great perfection. Even to this day, pw 
niſh gun-barrels, and ſwords of Toledo, are highly valued. Amonglil the ay 
cients, Spain was celebrated for gold and ſilver mines; and filver wa 1 
ſuch plenty, that Strabo, who was contemporary with Auguſtus Czlz, 
informs us, that when the Carthaginians took poſſeſſion ot Spain, the 
domeſiic and agricultural utenſils were of that metal. Theſe mines u 
now d:ſappeared, but whether by their being exhauſted, or through th 
indolence of the inhabitants in not working them, we cannot ſay ; theugh 
the latter cauſe ſeems to be the moſt probable, 

ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS The Spaniſh horſes, eſpecially thot d 
BY SEA AND LAND. ö Andaluſia, are thought to be the hat 
ſomeſt of any in Europe, and at the ſame time very fleet and ſerviceabi, 
The king does all he can to moncpolize the fineſt breeds fer bis own . 
bles and iervice. Spain furniſlies likewiſe mules and black cattle; ad 
their wild bulls have ſo much ferccity, that their bull-teaſts were tit 
moſt magnificent ſpectacle the court of Spain could exhibit, ner are the 
now Gifuſed, Wolves are the chief beaſts of prey that peſter Spa 
which is well ſtored with all the game and wild fowl that are to be found 
in the neighbouring countries I have already deſcribed, The Spanui jea 
afford excellent fiſh of all kinds, eſpecially anchovies, which are here 
cured in great perfection. 
PorulAriox, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, Spain, formerly we 

” CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS, : molt populous Kingdon 
in Europe, is now bet thinly inhabited. This is owing partly o ti 

great drains of people ſent to America, and partly to the indolence 4 
the natives, who are at no pains to raiſe food for their families. Ano! J 
cauſe may be aſigreed, and that is, the vaſt numbers of ecclchalicy n 


„ 
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ad of ho lead a life of celibacy. Other writers have given ſeveral 
h on. forth ſoch as their wars with the Moors and final expulſion of 


- r-ople, but I apprehend that they. are in a great meaſure removed 
A regulations and checks upon the clergy that have been introduced 
is preſent catholic majeſty. Be that as it will, ſome late writers 
Ive computed the inhabitants of Spain at 7,500,000 ; others 


on WW. bat they do not exceed 5,000,000. This calculation, I think, is 
rated, when we reflect on the numerous armies which Spain has 
Vol: and recruited fince the beginning of this century. 

e The perſons of the Spaniards are generally tall, eſpecially the Caſti- 


: their hair and complexions ſwarthy, but their countenances are 
TOS | * . 

ry expreſſive. The court of Madrid has of late begn at great pains to 
ear their upper lips of muſtachoes, and to introduce among them the 


tO. nch dreſs, inſtead of their black cloaks, their ſhort jerkin, ſtrait 
ile eches, and long Toledo ſwords, which dreſs is now chiefly confined to 
MW. lower ranks. The Spaniards, before the acceſſion of the houſe of 
od... to their throne, affected that antiquated dreſs in hatred and con- 
wpt of the French; and the government, probably, will find ſome dif- 
üg in aboliſhing it quite, as the ſame ſpirit is far from being extin- 
Cres. an old Cattitian, or Spaniard, who ſees none above him, thinks 
elf the moſt important being in nature; and the fame pride is com- 
uy only communicated to his deſcendents. This is the true reaſon why ſo 
cus WS. of them are ſo fond of removing to America, where they can retain 
"WT! their native importance, without the danger of ſeeing a ſuperior, 
*. Ridiculous, however, as this pride is, it is productive of the moſt ex- 
Ae ed qualities. Ic inſpires the nation with generous, humane, and vir- 
üs ſentiments ; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh nobleman, gen- 
© 2 man, or even trader, is guilty of a mean action. During the. moſt 
© Wn bittercd wars they have had with England for near 70 years paſt, we 


tne Wo of no initance of their taking advantage (as they might eaſily have 
bare Bn) of confiſcating the Britiſh property on board their galleons and Plate 
Ot, which was equally ſecure in time of war as peace. This is the 
ww ſurprizing, as Philip V. was often needy, and his miniſters were 
kr from being ſcrupulous of breaking their good faith with Great-Britain. 
* By the beſt and moſt credible acccunts of the late war, it appears that 
e Spaniards in South America gave the moſt humane and noble relief to 


be Il Britiſh ſubjects who were in diſtreſs and fell into their hands, not only 
* y lupplving them with neceſſaries, but money; and treating them in the 
% oſt hoſpitable manner while they remained among them. 2 
1 Having ſaid thus much, we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
| 2 Daniſh nobility, gentry, and traders, and their government, who are to 
— * put on the ſame footing with the lower ranks of Spaniards, Who are as 
ob and rapacious as thoſe of any other country. The kings of Spain 
= Ao houſe of Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to employ native Spaniards 
great families, as their miniſters. Theſe are generally French or Ita- 
ts 1s, but moſt commonly the latter, who riſe into power by the moſt in- 


nous arts, and of late times from the moſt abje& ſtations. Hence it 


* — the French kir 85 of Spain, ſince their acceſſion to that monarchy, 
1 7 been but very indilterently ſerved in the cabinet. Alberoni, who had 
"pa tel genius among them, embroiled his maſter with all Europe, 
0 TI was driven into exile and diſgrace; and Grimaldi, the laſt of their 
n miaiſtere, hazarded a rebellion in the capital, by his oppreſſive and 


popular meaſures, 
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462 SPAIN. 
The common people who live on the coaſts, partake of ah the 
qualities that are to be found in other nations. They are an affen 
of Jews, French, Ruſſians, Iriſh adventurers, and Engliſh ſmug 
who being unable to live in their own country, mingle with the Sone 
In time of war they follow privateering with great ſucceſs ; and wy 
um returns, they engage in all illicit practices, and often enter iny 
iſh and Walloon guards in the Spaniſh ſervice. | 
The beauty of the Spaniſh ladies reigns moſtly in their novels ay 
mances ; for tho? it muſt be acknowledged that Spain produces as fine ws 
as any country in the world, yet beauty is far from forming their ow 
character. In their perſons, they are commonly ſmall and lender: 1 
they are ſaid to employ vaſt art in ſupplying the defects of nature 
we are to hazard a conjecture, we might reaſonably ſuppoſe that tf 
artifices rather diminiſh than encreaſe their beauty, eſpecially when i 
are turned of 25. Their indiſcriminate uſe of paint, not only upon th 
faces, but their necks, arms, and hands, undoubtedly disfigures the 
complexions, and ſhrivels their ſkin. It is at the ſame time uni 
allowed, that they have great wit and vivacity. 
After all I have ſaid, it is more than probable that the vaſt pains tal 
* by the government of Spain, may at laſt eradicate thoſe cuſtoms 
. | habits among the Spaniards that ſeem fo ridiculous to foreigners, 
14408 are univerſally known to have refined notions and excellent ſenſe; 
this, if improved by ſtudy and travelling, which they now ſtand in gr 
need of, would render them ſuperior to the French themſelves, Tha 
flow deliberate manner of proceeding, either in council or war, ha 
late years worn off to ſuch a degree, that during the two laſt wars, d 
were found to be as quick both in reſolving and executing, if not m 
ſo, than their enemies. Their ſecrecy, conſtancy, and patience, u 
always been deemed exemplary ; and in ſeveral of their provinces, pu 
ticularly Galicia, Granada, and Andaluſia, the common people tus 
for ſome time, aſſiduouſly applied themſelves to agriculture and labour, 
Among the many good qualities poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, ther 
briety in eating and drinking is remarkable. They frequently break 
as well as ſup in bed; their breakfait is uſually chocolate, tea beings 
ſeldom drank. Their dinner is generally beef, mutton, veal, pork, 4 
bacon, greens, &c. all boiled together. They live much upon gat 
Chives, ſalad, and radiſhes; which, according to one of their pro 
are food for a gentleman. The men drink very little wine; aud! 
women uſe water or chocolate. Both ſexes uſually ſleep after ding 
and take the air in the cool of the evenings. Dancing is ſo much 
favourite entertainment, that you may ſee a grandmother, mother, 4 
daughter, all in the ſame country dance. Their theatrical exhibitions 4 
generally inſipid and ridiculous bombaſt. The prompter's head app 
through a trap door above the level of the ſtage, and he reads the pi 
loud enough to be heard by the audience. Gallantry is a ruling pu 
in Spain. Jealouſy, ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Bourbon, has 
in peace. The nightly muſical ſerenades of miſtreſſes by their lovers & 
ſtill in uſe. The fights of the cavaliers, or bull-feaſts, are almoſt pecu 
to this country, and make a capital figure in painting the genius and * 
ners of the Spaniards. On theſe occaſions, young gentlemen hae 
portunity of ſhewing their courage and activity before their miſtreſies; * 
the valour of the cavalier is proclaimed, honoured, and rewarded, x 


ing to the number and fierceneſs of the-bulls he nas killed in 2 
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t pains are uſed in ſettling the form and wea of the 
ew —— — a relief to the — of the ns tho di- 
ombat, ſo as g 175 x 
fon itſelf is undoubtedly of Mooriſh original, and was adopted by the 
Spaniards when upon good terms with that nation, partly through com- 
Liaiſance, and partly t rough 1 ; 74 
Ret1G10n.] The hotrors of the Romiſh religion, the only one tole- 
ied in Spain, are now almoſt extinguiſhed there, by moderating the 
enalties of the inquiſition, a tribunal diſgraceful to human nature; but 
wugh diſuſed, it is not abrogated; only the eccleſiaſtics and their officers 
n carry no ſentence into execution without the royal authority : it is 
l in force againſt the Mooriſh and Jewiſh pretended converts. The 
Eoaniards, however, embrace and practiſe the Roman-catholic religion 
with all its abſurdigies ; and in this they have been ſo ſteady, that Heir 
ing is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Moſt Catholic. 
AzCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] In Spain there are eight arch- 
iſhoprics, and 46 biſhoprics. The arc biſhop of Toledo is ſtiled the 
Primate of Spain; he is great chancellor of Caſtile; has a revenue of 
100,000 1, ſterling per annum. The riches of the Spaniſh churches and 
onvents are the unvarying objects of admiration to all travellers as well 
natives; but there is a ſameneſs in them all, excepting that they differ 
| the degrees of treaſure and jewels they contain, | 3 
LaxnGUaGe.] The ground-work of the Spaniſh language, like that of 
he Italian, is Latin; and it might be called a baſtard Latin, were it not 
vr the terminations, and the exotic words introduced into it by the 
Moors and Goths, eſpecially the former. It is at preſent a moſt majeſtic 
und expreſſive language; and it is remarkable, that foreigners who un- 
erſtand it the beſt, prize it the moſt. It makes but a poor figure even 
n the beſt tranſlators; and Cervantes ſpeaks as awkward Engliſh, as 
Shakeſpear does French. It may, however, be conſidered as a ſtandard 
pngue, having retained its purity for upwards of 200 years. Their Pater- 
joſter runs thus; Padro nueſtro, que 2 en los cielos, ſanctificade ſea tu 
ombre ; wvenga tu regno ; hagaſe tu voluntad, aſſien la tierra como en el cielo; 
a nes boy nueſtro pan cotidians; y perdona nos nueſtras deudas ali como nos 
tres, perdonamos a nueſtros deudores ; y no nos metas en tentacion, mas libre 
de mal, porque tao es le regno; y la potencia ; y la gloria per los ſighs. 
men. 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Spain has not produced learned 
hen in proportion to the excellent capacities of its natives. This defect 
hay, in ſome meaſure, be owing to their indolence and bigotry, which 
ves not ſuffer them to apply to the ſtudy of the polite arts. Several old 
thers of the church were Spaniards; and learning owes a great deal to 
adore, biſhop of Seville, and cardinal Ximenes. Spain has likewiſe pro- 
luced ſome excellent phyſicians. Calderoni and Lopez de Vega, have by 
ome been put in competition with our Shakeſpear in the drama, where 
must be owned they ſhew great genius. Such was the gloom of the 
loltrian government, that took place with the emperor Charles V. that 
he inimitable Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, liſted in a ſtation 
tle ſuperior to that of a common ſoldier, and died neglected, after 
ighting bravely for his country at the battle of Lepanto. His ſatire upon 
pht-errantry, in his adventures of Don Quixote, did as much ſervice 
o his country, by curing them of that ridiculous ſpirit, as it now does 
wnour to his own memory. He is perhaps to be placed at the head of 
nora! and humorous ſatiriſts. 
Toſtatus, 
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Toſtatus, a divine, the moſt voluminous perhaps that ever wry, 
Spaniard ; but his works have been long diſtinguiſhed oh en 
bulk. Herrera, and ſome other hiſtorians, particularly De Solis . 
ſhewn great abilities in hiſtory, by inveſtigating the antiquities of Ang 
rica, and writing the hiſtory of its conqueſt by their countrymen, 99. 
has likewiſe 12 many travellers and voyagers to both the lug 
who are equally amuſing and inſtructive. If it ſhould happen tha f 
Spaniards could diſengage themſelves from their abſtracted metaphyſed 
turn of thinking, they certainly would make a capital figure in liters 

Some of the Spaniards have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the pay 
arts, particularly Murillo, in painting; and not only the cities, but t. 
palaces, eſpecially the Eſcurial, diſcover many ſtriking ſpecimens of ths 
abilities as ſculptors and architects; but neither their names nor wary 
are much known in other parts of Europe, 

UxIVERSTTIESs.] In Spain are reckoned 22 univerſities, ſome nah 
them 24; as, Seville, Granada, Compoſtella, Toledo, Valladolid, & 
lamanca, Alcala, Siguenza, Valencia, Lerida, Hueſca, Saragoſa, Ty 
toſa, Offuna, Onata, Gandia, Barcelona, Murcia, 'Taragona, Bar, 
Avila, Oriuela, Oviedo, and Palencia. 

ANTIQUITIES AND e The former of theſe coal 

ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. chiefly of Roman and Moor 
antiquities. Near Segovia, a grand aqueduct, erected by Trajan, er 
tends over a deep valley between two hills, and is ſupported by a doubl 
row of 179 arches. Other Roman aqueducts, theatres, and circi, ar 
be found at Terrago, Toledo, and different parts of Spain. A mint 
watch- tower near Cadiz, is vulgarly, but erroneouſly, thought to be as 
of the pillars of Hercules. 

The Mooriſh antiquities, eſpecially the palace of Granada, are may 
nificent and rich: the inſide is overlaid with jaſper and porphyry, a 
the walls contain many Arabic inſcriptions ; the whole is executed f 
what we improperly call the Gothic taſte, but it is really Saracen, thi 
the Goths of Spain adopted it. Many other noble monuments, ered 
in the Mooriſh times, remain in Spain, ſome of them in tolerable pw 
ſervation, and others exhibiting ſuperb ruins, 1 

Among the natural curiofities, the medicinal being. and ſome nozf 
lakes, form a principal part, but we muſt not forget the river Guadim 
which, like the Mole in England, runs under ground, and then 1s f 
to emerge, | 

Carey crT1zs.] Madrid, tho? unfortified, it being only ſurrouncs 
by a mud wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about 300,000 1 
bitants. All its grandeur, which the Spaniards blazon with great pomp 
does not prevent its being, according to the beſt accounts, a dirty W 
comfortable place to live in, eſpecially for ftrangers. It is ſurrounds 
with very lofty mountains, whoſe ſummits are frequently covered with inok 
The houſes in Madrid are of brick; and are laid out chiefly for ih 
conveniency being little conſidered ; thus you will paſs through a! 
two or three large apartments of no uſe, in order to come at 4 {mall roo 
at the end where the family fit. The houſes in general look more A 
riſons, than the habitations of people at their liberty; the wic 
befide having a balcony, being grated with iron bars, particularly * 
lower range; and ſometimes all the reſt, Separate families generally u 
habit the ſame houſe, as in Paris and Edinburgh; Foreigners are 


much diſtreſizd for lodgings at Madrid, as the Spaniards are not " 
4 
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taking — * into their houſes, eſpecially if they are not catholics. Its 


— reateſt excellency 15 the cheapneſs of its 3 but neither tavern, 
Ver © fee-houſe, nor news- paper, excepting the Madrid gazette, are to be 
= ound in the whole city. The boaſted royal palaces round it are de- 
* ned for hunting ſeats, or houſes of retirement for their kings. Some 
aug them contain * paintings and good ſtatues. The chief of thoſe P - 
at haces, are the Buen Retiro, Cuſa de Campo, Mranjuez, and St. Ildefonſo. 


The pride of Spain, however, is the Eſcurial, and the natives ſay, 
berhaps with juſtice, that the building of it coſt more than that of any 
alace in Europe. The deſcription of this palace forms a fizeable quarto 
olume, and it is ſaid, that Fug IT. who was its founder, expended 
upon it 3,300,060 J. ſterling. The Spaniards ſay, that this building, 
beſides its palace, contains a church, a mauſoleum, cloiſters, a convent, 
a college, and a library, beſides large apartments for all kinds of artiſts 
nd mechanics, noble walks, with extenſive parks and gardens, beautiſied 
ith fountains and coſtly ornaments. The fathers that live in the convent 
re 200, and they have an annual revenue of 12,0001. The mauſoleum, 
or burying-place of the kings and queens of Spain, is called the Pantheon, 
ecauſe it is built upon the plan of that temple at Rome, as the church 
bo which it belongs 15 upon the model of St. Peter's, 

Allowing to the Spaniards their full eſtimate of the incredible ſums be- 
towed on this palace, and on its furniture, ſtatues, paintings, columns, 
baſes, and the like decorations, which are moſt amazingly rich, and 
beautiful, yet we hazard nothing in ſaying, that the fabric itſelf diſec- 
ers a bad taſte, upon the whole. The conceit of building it in the 
form of a gridiron, becauſe Sr. Laurence, to whom it is dedicated, was 
broiled on ſuch a utenfil, and multiplying the ſame figure through its 
principal ornaments, could have been formed only in the brain of a 


* taſteleſs bigot, ſuch as Philip II. who erected it to commemorate the vie- 
n de obtained over the French (but by the aſſiſtance of the Englifh 


orces) at St. Quintin, on St. Laurence's day, in the year 1563. It has 
deen enriched and adorned by his ſucceſſors, but its outſide has a gloomy 
ppearance, and the infide is compoſed of different ſtructures, ſome of 
vhich are maſter- pieces of architecture, but forming a difagreeable whole. 
t muſt however be confeit, that the pictures and ſtatues that have found 
miſſion here, are excellent in their kind, and ſome of them not to be 
qualled even in Italy itſelf, 1 

Cadiz is the great emporium of Spaniſh commerce. It ſtands on an 
land ſeparated from the continent of Andaluſia, without the ftraits of 
ibraltar, by a very narrow arm of the ſea, over which a fortified bridge 


pra $ thrown, and joins it to the main land. The entrance into the bay is 
1 —"t 500 fathoms wide, and guarded by two forts called the Puntals. 
— - entrance has never been of Jate years attempted by the Engliſh, in 
* ielr wars with Spain, becauſe of the vaſt intereſt our merchants have in 
r hes de treaſures there, which they could not reclaim from the captors, - 

"ual Seville is, next to Madrid, the largeſt city in Spain, but is greatly de- 
11m * both in riches and population. Its manufacturers in wobl and filk, 
9 formerly amounted to 16, oco, are now reduced to 400, and its great 
) hace of commerce to Spaniſh America, is removed to Cadiz. 


1 4 . . . © 2 
232 a large trading city containing 15,000 hauſes, is ſituated 
* e Mediterranean facing Minorca, and is ſaid to be the handſomeſt 
ace in Spain, | 
Notwithſtanding the pride and oſtentation of the Spaniards, their pe- 
* G g ul 
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' ſeldom amounting to leſs than 20 per cent. This evidently makes ts 
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nury is eaſily diſcernible, but their wants are few, and their ane; 
eaſily ſatisfied. The inferior orders even in the greateſt cities are n 
bly lodged, and thoſe lodgings wretchedly furniſhed. The poorer (on, 
both men and women, wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings. A umelle ; 
Spain muſt carry proviſions and bedding with him, and if perchance h 
meets with the appearance of an inn, he muſt even cook his vidual, 
being beneath the dignity of a Spaniard, to perform theſe offices to ra, 
gers; but ſome tolerable inns have lately been opened by Iriſh and French 
men ia the cities, and upon the highways. The pride, indolence, wi 
lazineſs of the Spaniards, are e inducements to their more ins 
trious neighbours the French, who are to be found in all parts of t 
kingdom; and here a wonderful contraſt diſtinguiſhes the character of ty 
neighbouring nations. The Spaniard ſeldom ſtirs from home, or yu 
his hand to work of any kind. He fleeps, goes to maſs, takes his ex, 
ing walk. While the induſtrious Frenchman, becomes a thorough 
meſtic ; he is butcher, cook, and taylor, all in the ſame family; je 
powders the hair, cuts the corn, wipes the ſhoes, and after making him 
uſeful in a thouſand different ſhapes, he returns to his native county 
loaded with dollars, and laughs out the remainder of his days at thee 
pence of his proud benefactor, 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The Spaniards, unhappily fx 
themſelves, make gold and filver the chief branches both of their exp 
and imports. They import it from America, from whence they expar 
it to other countries of Europe. Cadiz is the chief emporium for thy 
commerce. Hither (ſays Mr. Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Commer 
other European nations ſend their merchandize, to be ſhipped off in 
niſh bottoms for America, ſheltered (or, as our old Engliſh phraſe hui 
coloured) under the names of Spaniſh factors. Thoſe foreign nation 
have here their agents and correſpondents, and the conſuls of thoſe u 
tions make a conſiderable figure. Cadiz has been ſaid to have the ine 
ſtorehouſes and magazines for commerce of any city in Europe; and to 
the flota and galleons regularly import the treaſures of Spaniſh Amena 
The proper Spaniſh merchandize exported from Cadiz to America ar d 
no great value; but the duty on the foreign merchandize ſent thither wou 
Yield a great revenue, (and conſequently the profits of merchants and ther 
agents would fink) were it not for the many fraudulent practices for clus 
ing thoſe duties.” 

The manufactures of Spain are chiefly of ſilk, wool, copper, and hav 
ware, Great efforts have been made by the government to prevent or 
European nations from reaping the chief advantage of the Amerial 
commerce; but theſe never can be ſucceſsful, till a ſpirit of induſtry 
awakened among the natives, ſo as to enable them to ſupply their Aue 
can poſſeſſions with their own commodities and merchandize. 

Mean while, the good faith and facility with which the Engliſh, French 
Dutch, and other nations, carry on this contraband trade, render den 
rom gainers by it than the Spaniards themſelves are, the clear pron 


important concern, that thoſe immenſe riches ſhould belong to the dr 
niards rather than to any active European nation: but I ſhall have cc 
ſion to touch this ſubject in the account of America, 
ConSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Spain, from being the nol 
ſree, is now the moſt deſpotic kingdom in Europe, The monarchy l * 


reditary, and females are capable of ſucceſſion. It has even _— 
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eim goned, whether his catholic majeſty may not bequeath his crown upon his 
lens t-miſe, to any branch of the royal family he pleaſes. It is at leaſt cer- 
lory ain, that the houſe of Bourbon mounted the throne of Spain, by virtue 
er u f the laſt will of Charles II. | 

ce i The courts or parliaments of the kingdom, which formerly, eſpecially . 
* . Caftile, had greater power and privileges than that of England, are 
fra. ow aboliſhed, but ſome faint remains of their conſtitution, are ſtill diſ- 
each emible in the government, though all of them are ineffectual, and under 
Ul de controul of the king. 


The privy-council, which is compoſed of a number of noblemen or 
brandees, nominated by the king, fits only to prepare matters, and to 
flieſt papers for the cabinet-council or junta, which conſiſts of the firſt 


r put ecretary of ſtate, and three or four more named by the king, and in 
th dem reſides the direction of all the executive part of government. The 
a ouncil of war takes cognizance of military affairs only. The council 
* f Caſtile is the higheſt law tribunal of the kingdom. The ſeveral courts 


pf the royal audiences, are thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the Ca- 
paries, Saragoſſa, Valentia and Barcelona, Theſe judge primarily in all 
auſes within fifteen miles of their reſpective cities or capitals, and re- 
ene appeals from inferior juriſdictions. Beſides theſe there are many ſubor- 


ly fo linate tribunals, for the police, the finances, and other branches of buſineſs, 
Apo The government of Spaniſh America forms a ſyſtem of itſelf, and is 
xp Welegated to viceroys, and other magiſtrates, who are in their reſpective 
aß ans almoſt abſolute. A council for the Indies is eſtabliſhed 1a Old 
here pain, and conſiſts of a governor, four ſecretaries. 22 c6uncellors, be- 
" Wes officers. Their deciſion is final in matters relating to America. 


he members are generally choſen from the viceroys and magiſtrates, 
who have ſerved in that country. The two great viceroyalties of Peru 
nd Mexico are ſo conſiderable, that they are ſeldom truſted to one per- 
on for more than three years, but they are thought ſufficient to make 
lis fortune in that time. 

The foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain, beſides thoſe in Ame- 
ca, are the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſulquivir, on the coaſt of 
Parbary in Africa; and the iſlands of St. Lazaro, the Philippines, and 
Ladrones, in Aſia. : 

The chief iſlands belonging to Spain in Europe, are thoſe of Majorca, 
und Yvica, of which we have nothing particular to ſay. Minorca is in- 
leed a Spaniſh iſland, but it was taken by the Engliſh in 1708. The 
dpaniſh inhabitants enjoy their religion, and particular privileges, to 
which they are entitled by treaties, and they are ſaid to amount to 27, ooo. 
Revenues, ] The revenues ariſing to the king from Old Spain, yearly 
mount to 5,000,000], ſterling, though ſome fay eight; and they form 
ne ſureſt ſupport of his government. His American income, it is true, 
$ immenſe, but it is generally in a manner embezzled or anticipated be- 
Ire it arrives in Old Spain. The king has a fifth of all the filver mines 
dat are worked, but little of it comes into his coffers. He falls upon 
neans, however, in caſe of a war, or any public emergency, to ſequelter 
ito his own hands great part of the American treaſures belonging to 
is lubjefts, who never complain, becauſe they are always punctually repaid 
"ith intereſt, The finances of his preſent catholic majeſty are in excellent 


\ 


1 . 8 . 
be and on a better footing, both for himſelf and his people, chan 
ge hole of any of his predeceſſors. 
;oncd As to the taxes from whence the internal revenues ariſe, they are va- 


nous, arbitrary, and ſo much ſuited to conveniency, that we cannot fix 
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them at any certainty. They fall upon all kinds of goods, houſe, lng 
timber, and proviſions ; the clergy and military orders are likewiſe tus 

M1LIiTARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The land forces of the cm 
of Spain, in time of peace, are never fewer than 40, ooo; but in caſes 
a war, they amount, without - prejudice to the kingdom, to 96, oo. Ty 
great dependence of the king, however, is upon his Walloon or fertig 
guards. His preſent catholic majeſty has been at great care and expeyy 
to raiſe a powerful marine; and his fleet in Europe and America pr. 
ſent exceeds 5 ſhips of the line. 

ROYAL ARMs, TITLES, No- Spain formerly comprehended tac 

BILITY AND ORDERS, d kingdoms, all which, with {ray 
others, were by name entered into the royal titles, ſo that they amouny 
in all to about 32. This abſurd cuſtom is ſtill occaſionally contingy, 
but the king is now generally contented with the title of his Catholic ns 
jeſty. The kings of Spain are inaugurated by the delivery of a ſua 
without being crowned. Their ſignature never mentions their name, by 
I THE Kix. Their eldeſt fon is called prince of Aſturias, and they 

ounger children of both ſexes, are by way of diſtinction called inſua 
anfantas, that is children. 

The armorial bearing of the kings of Spain, like their title, is loa 
with the arms of all their kingdoms. It is now a ſhield, divided into fog 
quarters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand, ,and the lowef u 
the left contain a caſtle, or, with three towers, for Caſtile; and in & 
uppermoſt on the left, and the loweſt on the right, are three lions gi 
for Leon; with three lillies in the center for Anjou. 

The general name for thoſe Spaniſh nobility and gentry, unmixed wit 
the Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo. They are divided into princes, duke, 
marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and other inferior titles. Such as are create 
8 may ſtand covered before the king, and are treated with princeh 

iſtinctions. A grandee cannot be apprehended without the king's order; 
and cardinals, archbiſhops, embaſſadors, knights of the golden Heece, nd 
certain other great dignitaries, both in church and ſtate, have the pri 
lege, as well as the grandees, to appear covered before the king. Tit 
knights of the three military orders of St. James, Calatrava, and A: 
tara, are eſteemed noblemen; they were infſlituted in the long wars 6 
tween the Chriſtians and the Moors, as an encouragement to valour; as 
have large eſtates annexed to their reſpective orders, conſiſting chief d 
towers or territories recovered from the Moors. The order of the gelen 
fleece is generally conferred on princes and ſovereign dukes ; but tae 
are no commanderies or revenues annexed to it. 

HisTory.] See Portugal; the two kingdoms being formerly und 
one head “. 


— 


Charles III. king of Spain, was born in 1716, ſucceeded to the throne in vg 
and has iſſue by his late qucen, 

1. Maria- Joſepha. born 1744. g 

2. Maria-Louiſa, born 1745, married 1765, to the archduke Leopold of Auſtria, 
duke of Tuſcany, and brother to the preſent emperor of Germany. ̃ 

3. Philip-Anthony, duke of Calabria, born 1747, declared uncapable of ſucceeding Þ 
the throne, on account of 2n invincible weakneſs of underſtanding. 3-0 

4 Charles-Anthony, prince of Aſturias, born in 1748, married 1765 to Loviſa-Vant 
Thereſa, princeſs of Parma, 

5. Ferdinand-Anthony, king of Naples, born in 1751, married 1768, to the ad 
ducheſs Mary Cardire-Louiſa, ſiſter to the emperor of Germany. 

6. Gabriel-Anthony, born in 17 52, grand prior of the kingdom of Spain. 

7. Anthony-Paſcal, born 1755. 

J. Francis-Xavier, born 1757, 
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= SITUATION AND EXTENT, 

ul Miles. „ Es 
a, th 200 37 and 42 north latitude. 
Ly, 1 3008 between N 7 and 10 weſt longitude, 

BounDaRIEs.] T T is bounded by Spain on the north and caſt, and 
twelr I on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic occan, being 
lever e moſt weſterly kingdom on the continent of Europe. 

Ounted AxXTIENT NAMES AND This kingdom was, in the time of the 
int, DIVISIONS. Romans, called Luſitania, The etymology 


of the modern name is uncertain. It molt probably is derived from ſome 
boted harbour or port, to which Gauls (tor ſo ſtrangers are called in the 
Celtic) reſorted. By the form of the country it is naturally divided into 


| they ure parts; the north, middle, and ſouth provinces, 
antsg Provinces, Chief towns, 
3 Entre Minho Braga 
_ eNorth Diviſion ) co and Oporto and Viana 
ef PEO Tralos Montes Miranda and Villa Real. £ 
- Beira Coimbra 
5 gui he Middle Diviſion An N 
contains LISBON | i ö 
48 5 3. W. lon. 
dukes Eftremadura St, Ubes and Leira. 
* Entre Tajo Ebora, or Evara 
* he South Diviſion } Guadiana Portalegre, Elvas, Beia 
order contains Alentejo Lagos 
* Algarva Faro, Tavira, and Silves. 
pri Sort, Alk, AND PRODUCTIONS.] The foil of Portugal is not in ge- 


Ti eeral equal to that of Spain for fertility, eſpecially in corn, which they 
Airport from other countries. Their fruits are the ſame as in Spain, but 
rs brot ſo high flavoured. The Portugueze wines, when old and genuine, 
re ellcemed to be friendly to the human conſtitution, and ſafe to drink. 
efy ortugal contains mines, but they are not worked; variety of gems, 
ole marbles and millſtones, and a fine mine of ſalt-petre, near Liſbon. Their 


Liſbon, is reckoned ſoft and beneficial to conſumptive patients; it 1s not 
n ſearching as that of Spain, being refreſhed from the ſea breeches. 
MouxTains.] The face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather rocky, 
— Wir their mountains are generally barren : the chief are thoſe which di- 
ag eie Algarve from Alentejo; thoſe of Tralos Montes, and the rock of 
Liſbon, at the mouth of the Tajo. 


\ WATER AND RIVERS.] Though every brook in Portugal is reckoned 
| a ver, yet the chief Portugueze rivers are mentioned in Spain, all of 
ws JT falling into the Atlantic ocean. The Tagus, or Tajo, was cele- 


brate for its golden ſand. Portugal contains ſeveral roaring lakes and 
'prings; ſome of them are abſorbent even of the lighteſt ſubſtances, ſuch 
F200, cork, and feathers ; ſome, particularly one about 45 miles from 
Liſbon, are medicinal and ſanative; and ſome hot baths are found in the 
ide Angdom, or rather province of Algarve. 
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c thee carte and poultry are but indifferent eating. The air, eſpecially about 
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PROMONTORIES AND BAYs.] The promontories or capes of hm 
gal, are Cape Mondego, near the mouth of the river Mondego; ( 
Roca, at the north entrance of the river Tajo; Cape Efpithel, a 
ſouth entrance of the river Tajo; and Cape St. Vincent, on the fops, 
welt point of Algarve. The bays are thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Un 
ſouth of Liſbon, and Lagos Bay in Algarve. 

AnimaLls.] The ſea-fiſh, on the coaſt of Portugal, are reckoned g. 
cellent ; on the land, the hogs and kids are tolerable eating. The, 
mules are ſure and ſerviceable, both for draught and carriage; and ther 
horſes, though flight, are lively. 

Porvrarlox, eee According to the beſt calculating 

MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS, Portugal contains near two milla 
of inhabitants. By a ſurvey made in the year 1732, there were in the 
kingdom, 3,344 pariſhes, and 1,742,230 lay perſons (which is but zu 
laity to each pariſh on a medium) beſides about 300,000 eccleſiaftics d 
both ſexes. | 

The modern Portugueze retain nothing of that adventurous enterprizip 
ſpirit that rendered their forefathers ſo illuſtrious 300 years ago. The 
have, ever ſince the houſe of Braganza mounted the throne, degenerated 
in all their virtues, though ſome noble exceptions are ſtill remainin 
among them, and no people are ſo little obliged as the Portuguege att 
the reports of hiſtorians and travellers. Their degeneracy is evidenty 
owing to the weakneſs of their monarchy, which renders them inadtit 
for fear of diſobl ging their powerful neighbours, and that inaQtivity by 

roved the ſource of pride, and other unmanly vices, Treachery ka 
Lien laid to their charge, as well as ingratitude, and above all, an inten- 
N paſſion for revenge. They are, if poſüble, more ſuperſtitious, ad 
oth in high and common life, affect more ſtate than the Spaniards tben. 
ſelves. Among the lower people, thieving is commonly practiſed, and 
all ranks are accuſed of being unfair in their dealings, eſpecially wi 
ſtrangers. It is hard, however, to ſay what alteration may. be made in the 

character of the Portuguzeze, by the expulſion of the jeſuits, and the dini 

nution of the papal influence among them, but above all, by that ſpint 
of independency, with regard to commercial affairs, upon Great Brian, 
which, not much to the honour of their gratitude, is now ſo much er 
couraged by their court and miniſtry. 

The Portugueze are neither ſo tall, nor ſo well made as the Spaniards 
whoſe habits and cuſtoms they imitate, only the Portugueze quality afed 
to be more gavly and richly dreſted. "Dhe Portugueze ladies are thin an 
ſmall of ſtature. Their complexion is olive, their eyes black and expte- 
five, and their features generally regular. They are eſteemed to be g 
neroue, moderate, and witty. They dreſs like the Spaniſh ladies, wit 
much awk&wardne:s and affected gravity, but in general more magnificett, 
and they are taught by their huſbands to exact from their ſervants an le. 
mage, that in other countries is paid only to royal perſonages. The it 
niture of the houſes, eſpecially of their grandees, is rich and ſuperd u 


excels; and they maintain an incredible number of domeſtics, 45 U 
never diſcharge any who ſurvive, after ſerving their anceſtors. 1 
Reliciox.] The eſlabliſhed religion of Portugal is popery in * 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, The Portugueze have a patriarch, but formerly he cepenc® 


entirely upon the pope, unle& when a quarrel ſubſiſted between tee 


wy Wa Neat 8 . 1h 
courts of Rome and Liſbon. The power of his holineſs in Portugal b 
been of late fo much curtailed, that it is difficult to deſcribe the eg“ 
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te of that country ; all we know is, that the royal revenues are greatly 
"creaſed at the expence of the religious inſtitutions in the kingdom. 
he power of the inquiſition is now taken out of the hands of ecclefi- 
tics, and converted to a ſtate trap for the benefit of the crown. 
ArzCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are thoſe 
of Braga, Evora, and Liſbon. The firſt of theſe has ten ſuffragan bi- 
hops ; the ſecond two; and the laſt ten, including thoſe of the Portugueze 
lements abroad. The patriarch of Liſbon is generally a cardinal, 
4 a perſon of the higheſt birth. | 
LaxGUAGE.] The Portugueze language differs but little from that of 
pain, and that provincially. Their Pater-noſter runs thus: Padre nfo 
we „las nos Ceos, ſanttificado ſeio o tu nome; wenha a nos ten reyno, ſeia 
Gita a tua votade, affi nos ceos, commo na terra. O paonaſſa de cadatia, 
ano lo bir neftodia. E perdoa nos ſeubor, as noſſas dividas, aſii como nos 
\rdeames a os nofſes deuedores. E nao nos dexes cahir om tentatio, mas libra 
1 do mal. Amen. | 
LEAkNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Theſe are fo few, that they are 
pentioned with indignation, even by thoſe of the Portugueze themſelves, 
pho have the ſmalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, though very 
denk, have of late been made by the Portugueze, to draw their coun- 
rymen from this deplorable ſtate of ignorance ; but what their ſucceſs 
nay be, I ſhall not pretend to ſay. It is univerſally allowed that the 
efe& is not owing to the want of genius, but of a proper education. 
'he anceſtors of the preſent Portugueze, were certainly poſſeſſed of more 
rue knowledge, with regard to aſtronomy, geography, and navigation, 
han all the world beſides, about the middle of the 16th century, and for 
ſme time after. Camoens, who himſelf was a great adventurer and voy- 
ger, was poſſeſſed of a true, but neglected poetical genius. 


UxivErSIT1ES.] Theſe are Liſbon, Evora, and Coimbra; but that of | 


Lilbon ſcarcely deſerves the name of an un'verſity. 

CurtoStTIES.] The lakes and fountains which have been already 
mentioned form the chief of theſe. The remains of ſome caſtles in the 
Mocriſh taſte are till ſtanding, The Roman bridge and aqueduct at Co- 
imbta are almoſt entire and deſervedly admired. The walls of Santareen 

re ſaid to be of Roman work likewiſe, The church and monaſtery near 
Lilbon, where the kings of Portugal are buried, are inexpreſſibly magni- 
cent, and ſeveral monaſteries in Portugal are dug out of the hard rock. 

0 thele curiofities we may add, that his preſent moſt faithful majeſty is 
poſſeſſed of the largeſt diamond, which was found in Braſil, that ever was 
perhaps ſeen in the world. 

CHIEF CITIES.] Liſbon is the capital of Portugal, and is thought to 
£O2tan 200,000 inhabitants. Great part of it was ruined by an earth- 
abe, which alſo ſet the remainder on fire, upon All-Saints-day, 1755. 
i! Kill contains many magnificent palaces, churches, and public build- 
ings. [ts ſituation (riſing from the Tagus in the form of a creſcent) 
"ncers its appearance at once delightful and ſuperb, and it is deſervedly 
„co ante the greateſt port in Europe, next to London and Amſterdam. 
Tae harbour is [pactous and ſecure, and the city itſelf is guarded from 
oy adden attack towards the ſea by forts, though they would make but 
Poor defence againſt ſhips of war. The city of Oporto, conſiſting of 
Dat 70,000 inhabitants, carries on a great trade with England, eſpe- 
dall for the wines fo well known by the name of Port. 

COMMERCE AND Maxvracrukks.] Theſe, within theſe ſeven or 
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in eſtabliſhing excluſive companies, to the prejudice of the Brit d 
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eight years, have taken a ſurprizing turn in Portugal. Phe enterprix 
miniſter there, has projected many new companies and regulations, wig 
have been again and again complained of, as unjuſt and opprefixe u 
the privileges which the Britiſh merchants formerly enjoyed by the ng 
ſolemn treaties. S 

The Portugueze exchange their wines, ſalt, and fruits, and mal g 
their own materials for foreign manufactures. They make a little linen, 
and ſomg coarſe ſilk, and woollen, with a variety of ſtraw work, and +» 
excellent in preſerving and candying fruit. The commerce of Ponigi 
though ſeemingly extenſive, proves of little ſolid benefit to ber, 2 
European nations, trading with her, engroſs all the productions of be 
colonies, as well as her own native commodities, as her gold, diamond, 
pearls, ſugars, cocoa-nuts, fine red wood, tobacco, hides, and the d 
of Brafil ; her ivory, ebony, ſpices, and drugs of Africa and Eaft-Indu; 
in exchange for the almoſt numberleſs manufactures, and the vat quits 
tity of corn and falt-iſh, ſupplied by thoſe European nations, and ly 
the Engliſh North American colonies. | 

The Portugueze foreign ſettlements are, however, not only of in. 
menſe value, but vaſily improvable. They bring gold from their plu. 
tations on the eaſt and weſt coaſts of Africa, and likewiſe flaves fr 
manufacturing their ſugars and tobacco in Braſil, and their ſouth Ae. 
rican ſettlements. 

What the value of theſe may be, is unknown perhaps to the Pur 
tugueſe themſelves, but they certainly abound in all the precious fort, 
and rich mines of gold and filver, and other commoditics that are pn. 
duced in the Spaniſh dominions there. It is computed that the king 
fifth of gold, ſent from Braſil, amounts annually to zoo, ooo l. ſteriig 
notwithitanding the vaſt contraband trade. The little ſhipping the Por 
tugucze have, is chiefly employed in carrying on the ſlave trade, ant 
a correſpondence with Goa, their chief ſettlement in the Eaſt-Indies, an 
thcir other poſſeſſions there. | 

ConsSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.) The crown of Portugal 1 
abſolute, but the nation ſtill preſerves an appearance of its ancient fret 
conſtitution, in the meeting of the cortes or ſtates, conſiſting, like oat 
parliaments,” of clergy, nobility, and commons. They pretend w. 
right of being conſulted upon the impoſition of new taxes, but the cn 
real power they have is that their aſſent is neceſſary in every new 8. 
gulation, with regard to the ſuccefion. In this they are indulges, b 
prevent all future diſputes on that account. The ſucceſſion in Port 
gal may devolve to the female line. f | 

All great preferments, Both ſpiritual and temporal, are diſpoſed © 
in the council of ſtate, which is compoſed of an equal number of 
clergy and nobility, with the ſecretary of ſtate. A council of war 
gulates all military affairs, as the treaſury courts do the finances. Ti 
council of the palace is the higheſt tribunal that can receive appeals, de 
the Caſa da Supplicagao is a tribunal, from which no appeal can k 
brought. The laws of Portugal are contained in three duodecimo 
lumes, and have the civil law for their foundation. 

REVENUES AND TAXES.] The revenues of the crown amount * 
above 3,000,000 and a half ſterling, annually. The cuſtoms and cut 
on goods exported, and imported, are exceſſive, and farmed out ; ats 
the Portugueze miailtry ſhould ſucceed in all their ambitious projects, ** 
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the inhabitants wall be able to bear theſe taxes without murmuring. 
Foreign merchandize pays 23 per cent. on importation, and fiſh from 
Newfoundland 25 per cent. Fiſh tai!zn in the neighbouring ſeas and 
rivers pay 27 per cent. and the tax upon lands and cattle that are ſol.1 
is 10 per cent. The king draws a conſiderable revenue from the ſeverat 
orders of knighthood, of which he is grand maſter. The pope, in con- 
gderation of the large ſums he draws out of Portugal, gives the king 
the money ariſing from indulgences and licences to eat fleſh at times 

-ohibited, &c. The king's revenue is now encreaſed by the ſuppreſſion 
of religious orders and inſtitutions. 

MILtTARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The Portugueze government 
depends chiefly for protection on England, and therefore they have for 
many years ſhataefully neglected both their army and fleet. Their troops 
in time of peace ought to amount to 14,000, but they are without diſei- 
pline or courage, and their regiments are thin. The preſent king, how- 
ever, ſince the late invaſion of his dominions by the French and Spaniards, 
has employed Englith and foreign officers, for diſciplining his troops, and 
repairing his fortifications. The marine of Portugal in 1754, conſiſted 
only of 12 ſhips of war, which were employed as convoys and carriers, 
but were quite unprovided for action. The preſent king is preparing 
to put his fleet upon a more reſpectable footing. 

ROYAL TITLES AND aRMs.] The king's titles are, king of Portu- 
gal, and the Algarves, lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſt, 
and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and Braſil. The laſt king 
was complimented by the pope, with the title ef his moſt Faithful ma- 
jeſty. That of his eldeſt fon is prince of Braſil. 

The arms of Portugal are, argent, five efcutcheons, azure, placed 
croſs-wiſe, each charged with as many beſants as the firſt, placed, fal- 
ter-wiſe, and pointed ſable, for Portugal. The ſhield bordered, gules, 
charged with ſeven towers, or, three in chief, and two in each flanch. 
The creſt is a crown, cr, under the two flanches, and the baſe of the ſhield 
appears at the end of it; two croſſes, the firſt flower-de-luce, vert, 
which is for the order of Avis, and the ſecond petee, gules, for the or- 
der of Chriſt; the motto is changeable, each king aſſuming a new 
one; but it is frequently theſe words, Pre Rege et Grege, viz. for the 
King and the People. 
| NontLITY AND ORDERS. ] The title and diſtinctions of their nobi- 
lity are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of Spain. Their orders of 
knighthood are four; 1. That of Chriſt; 2. The order of James; 3. 
The order of Avis. All thoſe orders have large commanderies, and re- 
venues annexed to them. The order of Malta has likewiſe 23 com- 
mandenies in Portugal. 

HisTory or Sparx axp PorTUGAL,] Spain was probably fiſt peo- 
pled from Gaul, to which it les contiguous, or from Africa, from which 
it is only ſeparated by the narrow ſtrait of Gibraltar. The Phenicians 
ſent colonies thither, and built Cadiz and Nlalaga. Afterwards, upon 
the riſe of Rome and Carthage, the poſſeſſion of this kingdom became 
an object of contention between thoſe powerful republics ; but at length 
th? Roman arms prevailed, and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion un- 
til the fall of that empire, when it became a prey to the Goths. 

Theſe, in their turn, were invaded by the Saracens, who about the 
end of the 7th century, had poſſeſſed themſelves of the fineſt kingdoms 
ef Aſia and Africa; and not content with the immenic regions that 
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ſormerly compoſed great of the Aſſyrian, Greek, and Roman &. 


elves in the ſoutherly provinces cs that kingdom. | 

Don Pelago is mentioned as the firſt Old Spaniſh prince who git, 

iſhed himſelf againſt theſe infidels, (who were afterwards known b 
< name of Moors) and he took the title of king of Aſturia about l. 
year 720. | 

His ſucceſſes animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms likewis 
and the two * NN of Spain and Portugal for many ages were per 
petually embroiled in bloody wars. In the mean while, every advent. 
rer was entitled to the conqueſts he made upon the Moors, till Spain x 
laſt was divided into 12 or 14 kingdoms ; and about the year 10g;, 
Henry of Burgundy was declared, by the * of Leon, count of Pi. 
tugal ; but his fon, Alphonſo, threw off his dependence on Leon, an 
declared himſelf king. A ſeries of brave princes gave the Moors re 
overthrows in Spain, til] about the year 1475, when all the kingdom 
in Spain, Portugal excepted, were united by the marriage of Ferdinand, 
king of Arragon, and Iſabella, the heireſs; and afterwards queen, d 
Caſtle, who took Granada, and expelled the Moors and Jews, to the 
number of 170,000 families, out of Spain. I ſhall, in their prope 
places, menticn the vaſt acquiſitions made at this time to Spain by the 
diſcovery of America, and the firſt expeditions of the Portugueſe to the 
Eaſt- Indies, by the diſcovery of the Cape of Good-Hope ; but the ſucceſky 
of both nations were xy with diſagreeable conſequences. 

The expulſion of the Moors and Jews, in a manner depopulated Spain 
of artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of America 
not only added to that calamity, but rendered the remaining Spaniard 
moſt deplorably indolent. To complete their misfortunes, Ferdiuand 
and Iſabella introduced the popiſh inquiſition with all its horrors, into 
their dominions, as a ſafeguard againſt the return of the Moors and [ews. 

Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and afterwards emperor of Germ 
ny, ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, in right of his mother, who was the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella. The extenſive poſſeſſions of the 
houſe of Auſtria in Europe, Africa, and, above all, America, fron 
whence he drew immenſe treaſures, began to alarm the jealouſy of neigh- 
bouring princes, but could not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles; and ut 
find him conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his proteſtant ſubject 
in Germany, whom he in vain attempted to bring back to the cathoug 
church. At laſt, after a long and turbulent reign, he came to a reſoluuct 
that filled all Europe with aſtoniſhment, the withdrawing himſelf entirely 
from any concern in the affairs of this world, in order that he migit 
ſpend the remainder of his days in retirement and ſolitude. 

Agreeable to this reſolution, he reſigned Spain and the Netherland, 

ith great formality, in the preſence of his principal nobility, to hn 
ſon Philip II. but could not prevail on the princes of Germany to elec 
him emperor, which they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles's brochen 
thereby dividing the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſtria into w9 
branches; Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and the new world, 
alſo the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, remained with the eckt 
branch, whilſt the empire, Hungary, and Bohemia fell to the lot of ts 
younger, which they full poſſeſs. 

Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, with few of his good qu 
lities. He was auttere, haughtv, immoderately ambitious, and throug! 
ks whole life a crucl bigot in the cauſe of popery. His marriage — 
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deen Mary of England, an unfeeling bigot like himſelf, his unſucceſſ- 


x addreſſes to her fiſter Elizabeth, his reſentment and unſucceſsful wars 
vith that princeſs, his tyranny in the Low-Countries, the revolt and 


lob of the United Provinces, with other particulars of his reign, ha 
been already mentioned. | | 
In Portugal he was more ſucceſsful. That kingdom, after Being go- 


ſemed by a race of wiſe and brave princes, fell to Sebaſtian about the 
year 1557+ Sebaſtian loſt his life and a fine army, in a headſtrong 
an uſt, and ill-concerted expedition againſt the Moors in Africa; and 
* after, Philip united Portugal to his own dominions, though the 
Braganza family of Portugal pretended to a prior right. By this ac- 
quiition Spain became poſſeſſed of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, 
ſome of which ſhe ſtill holds. 

The deſcendents of Philip proved to be very weak princes z but 
Philip and his father had ſo totally ruined the antient liberties of Spain, 
that they reigned almoſt unmoleſted in their own dominions. Their vice- 
tors, kowever, were at once ſo tyrannical and inſolent over the Portu- 
evele, that in the year 1640, the nobility of that nation, by a well- 
conducted conſpiracy, expelled their tyrants, and placed the duke of Bra- 
ganza, by the title of John IV. upon their throne; and ever ſince, 
Portugal has been a diſtin kingdom from Spain. 

The kings of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in the perſon of 

Charles II. who left na iſſue, Philip, duke of Anjou, ſecond fon to the 
Dauphin of France, and grandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted that throne, 
by virtue of his predeceſſor's will, in the name of Philip V. anno 1701. 
After a long and bloody ſtruggle with the German branch of the houſe 
of Austria, ſupported by England, he was confirmed in his dignity, at 
the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, 1713. And thus Lewis XIV. 
thro” a maſterly train of politics, (for in his wars to ſupport his grand- 
ſon, as we have already obſerved, he was reduced to the lowelt ebb) 
accompliſhed his favourite project of transferring the kingdom of Spain, 
with all its rich poſſeſſions in America and the Eaſt-Indies, from the 
houſe of Auſtria to that of his own family of Bourbon ; an event which 
proved fatal to the commerce of Great-Britain, eſpecially in the Ame- 
rican ſeas, where a glaring partiality has been ſhewn to the French na- 
non ever ſince, and renders our being poſſeſſed of a port in the South- 
vcas cf equal importance to that of Gibraltar, at the entrance of the 
Mediterranean, which ſerves as a curb on the united ſtrength of France 
and Spain in Europe, 
After a long and turbulent reign, which was diſturbed by the ambi- 
Lon of his wife, Elizabeth of Parma, Philip died in 1746, and was 
lucezeced by his ſon, Ferdinand VI. who, in 1759, died without iſſue, 
trough melancholy for the loſs of his wife. Ferdinand was ſucceeded 
by his brother, Charles III. the preſent king of Spain, ſon to Philip 
V. by his wife, the princeſs of Parma. 

Tae Portugueſe could not. have ſupported themſelves under their re- 
Ted from Spain, had not the latter power been engaged in wars with 
England and Holland; and upon the reſtoration of Charles II. of Eng- 
ud, that prince having marred a princeſs of Portugal, prevailed with 
we crown of Spain, in 1568, to give up all pretenſions to that king- 
m. Alphonſo, ſen to John IV. was then king of Portugal. He had 
* mistortune to diſagree at once with his wife, and his brother Peter, 
dae uniting their intereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to reſign his 
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crown, but obtained a diſpenſation from the pope for their marriage 
which was actually conſummated. They had a daughter; but Peter, 
a fecond marriage, had ſons, the eldeſt of whom was John, his fra 
ſor, and father to his preſent Portugueſe majeſty. John, like his father 
Joined the grand confederacy formed by king William ; but neither 
them were of much ſervice in humbling the power of France. On die 
contrary, they had almoſt ruined the allies, by occafioning the log df 
the great battle of Almanza in 1707. John died in 1750, and wa fe. 
ceeded by his ſon, his preſent majeſty. In 1760, the king was attackel 
by aſſaſſins, and narrowly eſcaped with his life in a ſolitary place near ki 
country palace of Belim. The executions of nobility and others which 
followed, are ſhocking to humanity, eſpecially as we know of no dx 
proof againſt the parties. From this conſpiracy is dated the expulſion 
of the jeſuits (who are ſuppoſed to have been at the bottom of the tres 
ſon) from all parts of his moſt faithful majeſty's dominions. The pr. 
ſent king having no ſon, his eldeſt daughter was married, by diſpen( 
tion from the pope, to don Pedro, her own uncle, to prevent the crown 
falling into a foreign family, and the next year, 1761, ſhe was brought 
to bed of a ſon, called the prince of Beira. 

In 1762, when war broke out between Spain and England, the 
Spaniards, and their allies the French, pretended to force his faith- 
ful majeſty into their alliance, and to garriſon his ſea-towns againk the 
Engliſh with their troops. The king of Portugal rejected this propo- 
fal, and declared war againſt the Spaniards, who, without reſiſtance, 
entered Portugal with a confiderable army, while a body of Frenc 
threatened it from another quarter. Some have doubted whether 2 
of theſe courts were in earneſt upon this occaſion, and whether te 
whole of the pretended war was not concerted to force England into i 
peace with France and Spain, in conſideration of Portugal's apparent 
danger. It 1s certain that both the French and Spaniards carried on the 
war in a very dilatory manner, and that had they been in earneſt, they 
might have been maſters of Liſbon long before the arrival of the Eng- 
iſh troops to the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe. | 

Be that as it will, a few Engliſh battalions put an effectual ſtop, by 
their courage and manceuvres, to the progreſs of the invaſion. Porte 

al was ſaved and a pevce was concluded at Fontainbleau in 1753 
| Norwichttanding this eminent ſervice performed by the Engliſh to tat 
1 Portugueſe, who had been often ſaved before in the like manner, d 
: latter, ever ſince that period, cannot be ſaid to have beheld their de. 
liverers with a friendly eye. The moſt captious diſtinctions and fri- 
lous pretences have been invented by the Portugueſe miniſters for cramp 
ing the Engliſh trade, and depriving them of their unqueſtionable fa. 
| vileges ; not to mention that his moſt faithful majeſty is ſaid now to hatt 
1 become a party in the famous family compact of the houſe of Bourbon. 

| As to Spain, her king is ſo warmly attached to that compact, _ 
he even hazarded his American dominions to ſupport 1t. War bein! 
declared between him and England, the latter took from him the Ham 
nah, in the iſland of Cuba, and thereby rendered herſelf entirely mite! 
of the navigation of the Spaniſh plate fleets. Many circumt nd on 
13 curred to make a peace neceſſary to England, and upon its concles 
* the Havannah was reſtored to Spain. ; fs 1 

/ His preſent catholic majeſty docs all he can to oblige his ſub; * 
| deũſt from their antient dreſs and manners, and carried his * 
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far, that it occaſioned ſo dangerous an inſurretion at Madrid, as 
pliged him to part with his miniſter “. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. 2 3 
Length 600 8 and 47 north latitude, 
Breadth => N | * and 19 eaſt longitude 
BouNDARIES. | 8 has fixed the boundaries of Italy; 
| for towards the eaſt it is bounded by the gulph 
Venice, or Adriatic ſea; on the ſouth and weſt by the Mediterranean 
2; and on the north, by the lofty mountains of the Alps, which di- 
"de it from France and Switzerland. 
The whole of the Italian dominions, comprehending Corſica, Sardi- 
ia, the Venetian and other iſlands, are divided and exhibited in the 
following table. 


88 k 10 | 5 
Countries Names. BEE S | » chief Cities, 
Miles. | 5 8 
Italy. e 
Piedmont 6619] 140 95/ urin 
Savoy 3572] $7] 6o[Chambery 
To the king] Montſerrat 446] 400 22]-afal 
of Sardinia 1 Alleſſandrine 204] 27 2c|Alexendria 
Oneglia 132] 244 7Oneglia 
Serdinia I. 66 135] 57jCagltara 
To the king J Naples 22,0C0| 275 z Naples \ 
of Naples IVY I. 9400] 180} 92 Palermo 
Milan 11 I olyiilan 
To the ext | Mantua — — = Mantua 
N ns Mirandola 120 19 1c fir .ndola 
| Pope's dominions | 14, 348 * 143/ KON —— 
3 Tuſcany 6640] 115] 94jFlorence : 
2 To their Maſia 82] 161 11 Maſia 
© reſve&tive Parma 1225] 48 37/ arma 
I Modena 1560] 65} 39 / Modena 
88 Piombino 4 100] 22! 18|Piombino 
| Monaco 244 12 4 Monaco 
| Lucca 236] 28] Lucca 
Republics 1 St. Marino 8 | St. Marine 
| Genoa 2400| 160} 25|Genoa 
|To France Corſica I, 2520] go 348$}Baſtia 
To the re- (Venice 8434] 175} gc Venice a 
public of Ve- Iſtria P. 1245 62 32 Capo d'Iſtria 
nice Dalmatia P. 1400 135 2c|Zara 
Iſles of Dalmatia 1354 
| Cephalonia 423] 4c) 18jCephalonia 
(INandsin the Corfu, or Corcyra 194 zu] 1cjCorfu 
Venetian Zant, or Zacynthus; 120] 23] 12[Zant 
ern St. Maura N 56} 12 7 St. Maura 
| Little Cephalonia 144 7 3 8 
Ithaca olim | 
8 Total—I75, 56 | "y 


e Joſeph, king of Portugal, was born in 1714 his queen, Mary-Anne-Victoria, in- 

m of Spa n, in 1716, and have iſſue, befides three more daughters, 
4aria-rrances-1ib*la, princeſs of Brafil, bern in 1734, mart.2d, 1762, to her uncle, 
Pedro, by whom ſhe has iſſue, 

I. Jote; Frances Xavier, prince of Beira, bora ia 1761. 

2. Icha-Naria-Joſepha. 
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' SOIL AND An,] The happy ſoil of Italy produces the comforts ay 
luxuries of life in great abundance ; each diſtri has its peculiar 
cellency and commodity ; wines, the moſt delicious fruits, and gil J 
the moſt general productions. As much corn grows here as fa 
inhabitants; and was the ground duly cultivated, the Italians mon 
export it to their neighbours. The Italian cheeſes, particularly tha 
called Parmeſans, and their native ſilk, form a principal part of th 
commerce. There is here a great variety of air; and ſome pan g 
Italy bear melancholy proofs of the alterations that accidental cu 
make on the face of nature; for .the Campagna di Roma, uber 
the antient Romans enjoyed the moſt ſalubrious air of any Place 

rhaps on the globe, is now almoſt peſtilential through the decrezs o 
inhabitants, which has occaſioned a ſtagnation of waters, and putrid ex 
halations. The air of the northern parts, which lie among the Ap 
or in their neighbourhood, is keen and piercing, the ground being, N 
many places, covered with ſnow in winter. The Appennines, wig 
are a ridge of mountains that longitudinally almoſt divide Italy, have greg 
effects on its climate; the countries on the ſouth being warm, thoſe d 
the north mild and temperate. The fea-breezes refreſh the kingdom d 
Naples ſo much, that no remarkable inconveniency of air is found ther, 
notwithſtanding its ſouthern ſituation, In general, the air of Italy ny 
be ſaid to be dry and pure. 

MovunTains.] We have already mentioned the Alps and the 4 
pennines, which form the chief mountains of Italy. The famous w. 
cano of Mount Veſuvius lies in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

RiveRs, SEAS, GULPHS OR Without a knowledge of theſe, re. 

BAYS, AND STRAITS. p ther the antient Roman authors, no 
the hiſtory nor geography of Italy can be underſtood. The rivers > 
Italy are the Po, the Var, the Adige, the Trebia, the Arno, and the Tibe, 
which runs through the city of Rome, The famous Rubicon forms tle 
ſouthern boundary between Italy and the antient Ciſalpine Gaul. Tix 
chief ſeas are the gulphs of Venice, or the Adriatic ſea, the gulphsd 
Taranto and Genoa, The {traits of Meſſina, between Naples and dich 
and Bonifacio, between Corſica and Sardinia. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Many places of Italy abound in minen 
fprings, ſome hot, ſome warm, and many of ſulphureous, chalybez, 
and medicinal qualities, Many of its mountains abound in mines tax 
produce great quantities of emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyry, lapis Is 
zuli, and other valuable ſtones. Iron and copper mines are found in 
a few places; and a mill for forging and fabricating theſe metals 
erected near Tivoli, in Naples. Sardinia is ſaid to contain mines d 
gold, filver, lead, iron, ſulphur, and allum, tho' they are now neglected; 
and curious chryſtals and corals are found on the coaſt of Corſica. Bea 
tiful marble of all kinds is one of the chief productions of Italy. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL Beſides the rich vegetable production 

PRODUCTIONS, BY $&A mentioned under the article of foil, It 

AND LAND. ly produces citrons, and ſuch quantuc 
of cheſnuts, cherries, plums, and cther fruits, that they are of little vi 
lue to the proprietors. g 

There is little difference between the animal productions of Ita, 
either by land or ſea, and thoſe of France and Germany already met. 
tioned, . 
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POPULATION, INHABITANTS, ) Authors are greatly divided on 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND f the head of Italian population. 
DIVERSIONS. This may be owing, in a great mea- 
ie, to the partiality which 2 Italian has for the honour of his own 


ve the wrince. The number of the ng of Sardinia's ſubjects in Italy is 
nen bout 2, 300,000. The city of Milan itſelf, by the beſt accounts, con- 
y tha ins 300,000, and the duchy is proportionably populous. As to the 
"oy her provinces of Italy, geographers and travellers have paid very little 


ntion to the numbers of natives that. live in the country, and inform 
by conjecture only of thoſe who inhabit the great cities, Some doubts 
ve ariſen whether Italy is as populous now as it was in the time of 
Pliny, when it contained 14,000,000 of inhabitants, I am apt to be- 


* eve that the preſent inhabitants exceed that number. The Campag- 
Fr. u di Roma, and ſome other of the moſt beautiful parts of Italy, are 
*. g t preſent in a manner deſolate; but we are to conſider that the modern 


elians are in a great meaſure free from the unremitting wars, not to 
nention the tran 1 of colonies, which formerly, even down to 
de 16th century, depopulated their country. Add to this, that the 
princes and ſtates of Italy, now encourage agriculture and manufactures 
ff all kinds, which undoubtedly promotes population; ſo that it may 
pot perhaps be extravagant, if we aſſign to Italy 20,000,000 of inhabi- 


re generally well proportioned, and have ſuch meaning in their looks, 
that they have greatly aſſiſted the ideas of their painters. Their wo- 
men are well thaped, and very amorous. The marriage ties, eſpe- 
ally of the better ſort, are of very little value in Italy. Every wife 


he 4p 


us vl. 


e re. . . * . — 
„ „ her gallant or ciciſbeo, with whom ſhe keeps company, and ſolnetimes 
ver; of cobabits with very little ceremony, and no offence on either fide, This 


practice is chiefly remarkable at Venice. With regard to the modes of 


„ lie, the beſt quality of a modern Italian is ſobriety, and contentment 
leader the public government. With great taciturnity they diſcover but 
Iphs little reflection, They are rather vindictive than brave, and more ſu- 
dich perllitious than devout. The middling ranks are attached to their native 
" Wculoms, and ſeem to have no ideas of improvement. Their fondneſs 
uren r greens, fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, contributes to their con- 
ye, ratment and ſatisfaction; and an Italian gentleman or peaſant can be 
i barurious at a very ſmall expence. Though perhaps all Italy does not 
is . Wi nin hive deſcendents of the antient Romans, yet the preſent inha- 
en biants ſpeak of themſelves as ſucceſſors to the conquerors of the world, 
tal; and lock upon the reſt of mankind with contempt. 
3 The dreſs of the Italians is little different from that of the neigh- 
ected; bouring countries, and they affeck a medium between the French vola- 
Bea. i and the folemnity of the Spaniards. The Neapolitans are com- 
; monly dreſt in black, in compliment to the Spaniards, It cannot be 
om WY enied that the Italians excel in the fine arts; though they are as yet but 


deſpicable proficients in the ſciences. They cultivate and enjoy vocal 
malte at a very dear rate, by emaſculating their males when young, to 
which their mercenary parents agree without remorſe. 

Ine Italians, the Venetians eſpecially, have very little or no notion 
of the impropriety of many cuſtoms that are conſidered as criminal in 
©:2r.countries, Parents, rather than their ſons ſhould throw themſelves 
away by unſuitable marriage, or contract diſeaſes by promiſcuous — 
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tants ; but ſome calculations greatly exceed that number, The Italians * 
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hire miſtreſſes for them for a month or a year, or ſome determined * 
and concubinage, in many places of Italy, is an avowed licenſed tay, 
The Italian courtezans or bona robas, as they are called, make 2 K 
of profeſſion in all their cities. Maſquerading and gaming, horſe. dg 
without riders, and converſations or aſlemblies, are the chief diverioy 
of the Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, in which they are pon 
pous beyond all other nations. | 
A modern writer, deſcribing his journey through Italy, gives w 1 
very unfavourable picture of the Italians and their manner of living 
„Give what ſcope you pleaſe to your fancy, ſays he, you will never ing 
ine half the diſagreeableneſs that Italian beds, Italian cooks, and In. 
Fan naſtineſs, offer to an Engliſhman, At Turin, Milan, Venice, 
Rome, and perhaps two or three other towns, you meet with good accon, 
modations ; but no words can expreſs the wretchedneſs of the other inn; 
No other beds than thoſe of ſtraw, with a matraſs of ſtraw, and wr 
to that a dirty ſheet, ſprinkled with water, and conſequently damp; jo 
a covering, you have another ſheet as coarſe as the firlt, like one d 
our kitchen jack-towels, with a dirty coverlit. The bedſtead confit;d 
four wooden forms or benches : an Engliſh peer and peereſs muſt ye 
this manner, unlefs they carry an upholſterer's ſhop with them. Thee 
are, by the bye, no ſuch things as curtains ; and in all their inns, t 
walls are bare, and the floor has never once been wathed fince it uw 
firſt laid. One of the moſt indelicate cuſtoms here is, that men, and nt 
women, make the ladies beds, and would do every office cf a mail 
ſervant, if ſuffered. They never ſcour their pewter ; their knives ar 
of the ſame colour. In theſe inns they make you pay largely, al 
ſend up ten times as much as you can eat. The ſoup, like waſh, wit 
pieces of liver ſwimming in it; a plate full of brains, fried in the ſha 
of fritters; a diſh of livers and gizzards; a couple of fowls (alway 
killed after your arrival) boiled to rags, without any of the leaſt kind 
of ſauce or herbage; another fowl, juſt killed, ſtewed as they call it 
then two more fowls, or a turkey roaſted to rags. All over Italy, a 
the roads, the chickens and fowls are fo ſtringy, that you may dine 
the breaſt into as many filaments as you can a halfpenny- worth of threas 
Now and then we get a little piece of mutton or veal, and generally (peat- 
ing, it is the only eatable morſel that falls in our way. The bread 
the way is exceeding bad, and the butter ſo rancid, that it cannot & 
Ss, or even borne within the reach of our ſmell. But what 
reater evil to travellers than any of the above recited, are the infnite nuts 
— gnats, bugs, fleas, and lice which infeſt us by day and night,” 
Rer1ciox.] The religion of the Italians is Roman-catholic. Tx 
inquiſition here is little more than a ſound ; and perſons of all religion 
live unmoleſted in Italy, provided no groſs inſult is offered to the 
worſhip. In the Introduction, we have given an account of the riſe a 
eſtabliſhment of popery in Italy, from whence it ſpread over all Er 
rope; likewiſe of the cauſes and ſymptoms of its decline, The ecct% 
aſtical government of the papacy has employed many volumes in & 
ſcribing it. The cardinals, who are next in dignity to his holineſs, 4 
ſeyenty, but that number is ſeldom or never complete: they ate 47 
pointed by the pope, who takes care to have a majority of Italian Gr 
dinals, that the chair may not be removed from Rome, as it Was Ou 


to Avignon in France, the then pope being a Frenchman, In pi 
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» foreign prelates to the cardinalſhip, the pope regulates himſelf ac- 
Ine to the nomination of the princes who profeſs that religion, 


e 2 king: chicf miniſter is the cardinal 7 generally his nephew, or near 
orie. don, who improves the time of the pope's reign by amaſſing what 
liveriog n. When met in a conſiſtory, the cardinals pretend to controul 
are pon. „in matters both ſpiritual and temporal, and have been ſome- 


known to prevail. The reign of a pope is ſeldom of long du- 
2 generally old men at the time of their election. The 


ves ny * a _ Wm 
fling Go is a ſcene where the cardinals e to diſplay 
ver ing. ., parts, and where many tranſactions paſs which hardly ſhew their 
and In. ration from the Holy Ghoſt, During the election of a pope in 
Venic, , the animoſities ran ſo high, that they came to blows with both 
N. bands and feet, and threw the ink-ſtandiſhes at each other. We 
her inng | here give an extract from the creed of pope Pius IV. 1560, before 
nd nen elevation to the chair, which contains the principal | ny wherein 
ap; fir church of Rome differs from the proteſtant churches. After declaring 
one d belief in one God, and other heads wherein Chriſtians in general 
Onfilts of agreed, he proceeds as follows. | : 

ſt hen I moſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſtolical and eccleſiaſtical 


litions, and all other conſtitutions of the ſame church. 

do admit the holy ſcriptures in the ſame ſenſe that the holy mo- 
r church doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true ſenſe and 
erpretation of them; and I will interpret them according to the un- 


ous conſent of the fathers, | 
do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven ſacraments of the law, 
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„ als and properly fo called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and ne- 
n, vi Fry to the ſalvation of mankind, though not all of them to every 
ie ſhave WE ; namely, baptiſm, confirmation, euchariſt, penance, extreme. 


tion, orders, and marriage, and that they do confer grace ; and that 
theſe, baptiſm, confirmation, and orders, may not be repeated with- 
acrilege, I do alſo receive and admit the received and approved 
s of the catholic church in her folemn adminiſtration of the above- 


| ſacraments. 
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threat, WF do embrace and receive all and e thing that hath been de- 
7 (peat- e 2nd declared by the holy council of Trent“ concerning original 
cad WIS and juſtification. 
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Ido alſo profeſs that in the maſs there is offered unto God a true, 
dper, and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead, and that in 
molt holy ſacrament of the euchariſt there is truly, really, and ſub- 
prially, the body and blood, together with the ſoul as divinity of 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and that there is a converſion made of the whole 
tance of the bread into the body, and of the whole ſubſtance of the 
into the blood; which converſion the catholic church calls Tranſub- 
ptiation, 

I confeſs that under one kind only, whole and entire, Chriſt and 
true ſacrament is taken and received. 

do firmly believe that there is a purgatory ; and that the ſouls kept 
oners there do receive help by the ſuffrages of the faithful. 


2 convocation of Roman-catholic divines, who aſſembled at Trent, by virtue of a 

8 the pope, anno 1546, to determine upon certain points of faith, and to ſup- 

„hat they were pleaſed to term the Riſing Hereſies in the church, 4 
661 * 
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« do likewiſe believe that the ſaints reigning together with 0 
are to be worſhipped and prayed unto; and that they do. offer pra 


unto God for us, and that their relicts are to be had in veneration. de 
I do moſt firmly aſſert, tha: the r of Chriſt, of the big 
Virgin the mother of God, and of other ſaints, ought to be haz ep 
retained, and that due honour and veneration ought to be given , of 
them *. nd 
I do likewiſe affirm, that the power of indulgence was left by He 
to the church, and that the uſe of them is very beneficial to chr er 
people +. the 
| 0 « ema 

5 AR 
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* An Eogliſh Traveller ſpeaking of a religious prog eſſion ſome years ago at Pam ere 
in Italy, deſcribes it as follows. I had occaſion, ſays he, to fee a proceſſion, where al = 
nobleſs of the city attended in their coaches. It was the anniverſary of a charitabh _ 
ſtitution in favour of poor maidens, a certain number of whom are portioned every 1 LAY 
About two hundred of theſe virgins walked in proceſſion, two and two together, ? xd th 
were preceded and followed by an irregular mob of penitents, in fack-cloth, v hund 
lighted tapers, and monks carrying crucifixes, bawling and bellowing the litanies Molar 
the greateſt object was the figure of the Virgin Mary, as big as the life, Randing wi . 
a gilt frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff, with a large hoop, a great quantity of falſe W] 
her face painted and patched, and her hair frizzled and curled in the very extremih in in 
the faſhion, Very little regard had been paid to the image of our Saviour on the n mo! 
but when the Lady Mother appeared on the ſhoulders of three or four luſty frian, | The 
whole populace fell upon their knees in the dirt. . 
+ A long liſt of indulgences, or fees of the pope's chancery, may be ſeen in 11 ny : 

£10 C 


printed 150 years ago, by authority of the then pope. It has been tranſlated into E > 
liſh, under the title of Rome à great Cuſtom-houſe for Sin; from which we ſhall g 


ſew extracts. tent, 
ABSOLUTIONS, Py 
For him that ſtole holy or conſecrated things out of a holy place, 10 8. 6 d. Lt 1 
For him who lies with a woman in the church, 98. | Ir 
For a layman for murdering a layman, 78. 6d, bed 
For him that kil/eth his father, mother, wife, or ſiſter, 10s. 6d, 8 
For laying violent hands on a clergyman, ſo it be without effuſion of blood, 10 8. 64. ern t 
For a prieſt that keeps a concubine; as alſo his diſpenſation for being irregular, 104, ne 
For him that lyeth with his cwwn mother, ſiſter, or godmother, 7 8. 6d. . f the! 
For him that burns his neighbour's houſe, 12 8. : uch 
For him that forgeth the pope's hand, 1 l. 78. 4 
For him that forgeth letters apoſtolical, 11. 78. 3 
For him that takes two holy orders in one day, 21. 68. t by 
For a king for going to the holy ſepulchre without licence, 71, 108. wv0!10 
DISPENSATIONS, eral 
For a baſtard to enter all holy orders, 18s. | 338 
For a man or woman that is found hanged, that they may have chriſtian en 
11. 75. 6d, | oder 
| LICENCES. o put 
For a l:yman to change his vow of going to Rome to viſit the apoſtolic churches, 18 * 
To eat fleſh and white meats in Lent, and other faſting days, 105. 6 d. Py 
That a king or queen ſhall enjoy ſuch indulgences, as if they went to Rome, 151. * ele 
For a queen to adopt a child, zool. np 
To marry in times prohibited, 2 l. 5. uzzl 
To cat fleſh in times prohibited, 1 J. 4s. Th 
Not to be tied to faſting days, rl. 48. en. 
For a 2 to take out of a church them (murderers) that have taken ſanftuwy ther barn 
41. 10s. 3 
FACULTIES, 28 
To obfolve all delinquents, 41. dlour 


16 dypenic with irregularities, 3 1, ut a 


do acknowledge the holy, catholic, and apoſtolical Roman church, 
he the mother and miſtreſs of all churches ; and I do promiſe and 
true obedience to the biſhop of Rome, the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, 
e prince of the Apoſtles, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. 
« | do undoubtedly receive and profels all other things, which have 
a delivered, defined, and declared by the ſacred canons and ecume-- 
al councils, and eſpecially by the holy ſynod of Trent. And all 
der things contrary thereto, and all hereſies condemned, rejected and 
athematized by the church, I do likewiſe condemn, reject, and ana- 
matize.” | 
Ancunronoenrcs:) There are thirty-eight Parr in Italy, 
d the ſuffragans annexed to them are too indefinite and arbitrary for 
reader to depend upon, the pope creating or ſuppreſſing them as he 
leaſes. 
LaxcUace.] The Italian language is remarkable for its ſmoothneſs, 
d the facility with which it enters into muſical compoſitions. The 
round-work of it is Latin, and it is eaſily maſtered by a good claſſical 
lar, Almoſt every ſtate in Italy has a different diale& ; and the pro- 
joious pains taken by the literary ſocieties there, may at laſt fix the Ita- 


in into a ſtandard language. At preſent, the Tuſcan ſtile and writing 


moſt in requeſt, 

The Lord's Prayer runs thus: Padre naſtro, che ſei nel cielo, fa ſancti- 
rats il tuo nome; il tuo regno venga; la tua wolunta ſia fatta, fic come in 
jelo cot anche in terra; dacci oggi il noftro pane cotidiano ; e rimettici 


w/tri debiti, fic come noi ancora rimettiamo à noſtri debitori ; e non inducici 


tentatione, ma liberaci dal maligno ; percioche tuo & il regno, e la po- 
"a, ela gloria in ſempiterno. Amen. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, PAINTERS, In the introduction, 
STATUARIES, ARCHITECTS, AND ARTISTS. F we have particula- 
ned ſome of the great men which ancient Italy has produced, In mo- 
ern times, that is, fince the revival of learning, ſome Italians have 
one in controverſial learning, but they are chiefly celebrated by bigots 
f their own perſuaſion, The mathematics and natural philoſophy owe 
ch to Galileo, Torricelli, Malpighi, Borelli, and ſeveral other Ita- 
ns. Strada is an excellent hiſtorian ; and the hiſtory of the council 
{ Trent, by Fra. Paoli, is a ſtandard work. Guicciardin, Ben- 


pvalio, and Davila, have been much commended as hiſtorians by their 


veral admirers, Machiavel is equally famous as an hiſtorian, and as 
political writer, His comedies are excellent ; and the liberality of 
5 tentiments, for the age in which he lived, is amazing. The greateſt 
047n genius of Italy in poetry is Taſſo; though ſome have preſumed 
put Arioſto in competition with him. Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, Bem- 
, Vida, and other natives of Italy, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
© elegance, correctneſs, and ſpirit of their Latin poetry, many of their 
ampoſitions not yielding to the Claſſics themſelves. Socinus, who has 
uzzied ſo many orthodox divines, was a native of Italy. 


The Italian painters, ſculptors, architects, and muſicians, are unrival- 


ed not only in their numbers, but their excellencies. The revival of 
earning, after the ſack of Conſtantinople by the Turks, revived taſte 
Kewiſe, and gave mankind a reliſh for truth and beauty in deſign and 
urig. Raphael, from his own ideas, aſſiſted by the ancients, ſtruck 
a new creation with his pencil, and ſtill ſtands at the head of the 
ang art. Michael Angelo Buonaroti, united in his own perſon, 

H h 2 Painting, 
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48 
inting, ſculpture, and architecture. The colouring of Titian has 
— never yet been equalled. Bramante, Bernini, and many ohe bem: 
| lians, carried fculpture and architecture to an amazing height. u 
Romano, Correggio, Caraccio, Veroneſe, and others, are, as pain. towr 
unequalled in their ſeveral manners. The ſame may be ſaid of Com ere 
and other Italians, in muſic. At preſent, Italy cannot juſtly boaſt of 
mount genius in the fine arts. | 3c 
UnivEeRsIiTIEs.] Thoſe of Italy are, Rome, Venice, Florena inzg 
Mantua, Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, ifo 
Naples, Salerno, and Peruſia. 
ANTIQUITIES AND oft Italy is the native country d 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, all that is ſtupendous, gteu S. 
beautiful, either in antient or modern times. A library might Co k 
by deſcriptions and delineations of all that is rare and curious in t& 
arts; nor does the bounds of this work admit of mentioning even thei 
general heads. All I can do is to give the reader the names of H eſor 
objects that are moſt diſtinguiſhed either for antiquity or excellence. wert 
The amphitheatres claim the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the moſt ſtriking 
magnificence ; that which was erected by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Dom 
tian, called the Coloſeo, now ſtands at Rome. The amphitheatre 
Verona, ere&ed by the conſul Flaminius, is thought to be the mot 
tire of any in Italy. The ruins. of other theatres and amphitheatre: a 
viſible in other places. The triumphal arches of Veſpaſian, Septum 
Severus, and Conſtantine the Great, are till ſtanding, though decaxe 
The ruins of the baths, palaces, and temples, particularly that of & 
Pantheon, anſwer all the ideas we can form of the Roman grandeur 
The pillars of Trajan and Antonine, the former 175 feet high, and u 
latter covered with inſtructive ſculptures, are ſtill remaining. A tung 
ler forgets the devaſtations of the northern barbarians, when he ſecs t 
roſtrated column erected by Duillius, in commemoration of the firſt 
val victory the Romans gained over the Carthaginians. The ſtatue 
the wolf giving ſuck to Romulus and Remus, with viſible marks of i 
ſtroke of lightning, mentioned by Cicero; the very original braſs plat 
containing the laws of the twelve tables ; and a thouſand other 1da 
tical antiquities, ſome of them tranſmitted unhurt to the preſent time 
not to mention medals and the infinite variety of ſeals and engraved ſon 
. which abound in the cabinets of the curious. Many palaces, all 
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Italy, are furniſhed with buſts and ſtatues fabricated in the times of * 
republic and the higher empire. 8 5 
The Appian, Flaminian, and Emilian roads, the firſt 200 mi ade 


the ſecond 130, and the third 50 miles in length, are in many places * 
entire; nor is the reader to expect any ae of the magnikic: 

ruins of villas, reſervoirs, bridges, and the like, that preſent theme“ Th 
all over the country of Italy. takin 


The ſubterraneous conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupendous as U of . 
above ground, witneſs the cloacz and catacombs, or repoſitories for c an or 
bodies, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. It is not z brd « 
20 years ſince a painter's apprentice diſcovered the antient city of Pre! 
or Poſidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, till ſtanding ; for ſo ind 1; 
rent are the country people of Italy about objects of antiquity, tha of dn 
was a new diſcovery to the learned. An inexhauſtible mine of cu ad 
fities are daily dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, a city ing "Ml worl; 


tween Naples and Veſuvius, and ſunk in an earthquake 1700 c 55 
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regard to modern curioſities, they are as bewildering as the 
| Tie of antiquity. Rome itſelf contains 300 churches bled with all 
bi: is rare in architecture, painting, and ſculpture, Each city and 
wan of Italy contains a proportionable number. The church of St. 
Peter, at Rome, is the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, and 2 fabric, that 
ger perhaps exiſted ; and when examined by the rules of art, it may 
de termed faultleſs. The houſe and chapel of Loretto is rich beyond 
Imagination, notwithſtanding the ridiculous romance that compoſes its 
gre natural curioſities of Italy, though remarkable, are not ſo nu- 
Derous as its artificial. Mount Veſuvius, near Naples, and Mount Etna, 
i Sicily, are remarkable for emitting fire from their tops. Mount Ætna 
bo miles in circumference, and at the top there is a baſon of ſul- 
dor fix miles round, from whence ſometimes iſſues rivers of melted mi- 
denls that run down into the ſea. There is generally an earthquake 
before any great eruption. In 1693, the port town of Catania was 
werturned, and 18,000 people periſhed. Between the lakes Agnano 
und Puzzeli there is a valley called Solfatara, becauſe vaſt quantities 
pf ſulphur are continually forced out of the cliffs by ſubterranean fires. 
he grotto del Canz is remarkable for its poiſonous ſteams, and is fo 
llled from their killing dogs that enter it, if forced to remain there, 
he poiſon of the Tarantula, an inſect or ſpider, is well known to be 
moved only by muſic and dancing; and ſcorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, 
ue common in Apulia. 

Aus.] The chief armorial bearings in Italy, are as follow. The 
pope, as ſovereign prince over the land of the church, bears for his 
eſcutcheon, gules, conſiſting of a long headcape, or, ſurmounted with 
a croſs, pearled and garnithed with three royal crowns, 1 * with 
the two keys of St. 3 placed in Saltier. The arms of Tuſcany, 
or, five roundles, gules, two, two, and one, and one in chief, azure, 
charged with three flower-de-luces, or. Thoſe of Venice, azure, a lion 
winged, ſejant, or, holding under one of his 2 a book covered, 
arent, Laſtly, thoſe of Genoa, argent, a croſs, gules, with a crown 
cloſed for the iſland of Corſica ; and for ſupporters, two griflins, or. 

STATES OF ITALY, CONSTITU- Thus far I have been enabled to 

TION, AND CHIEF CITIES, treat of Italy in general, but I am 
dere conſtrained to deviate from my uſual method, The Italian ſtates 
ue not like the republics of Holland, or Switzerland, or the empire of 
Germany, cemented by a political confederacy, to which every member 
s accountable ; for every Italian ſtate has diſtin forms of government, 
trace, and intereſts. I ſhall be therefore obliged to take a ſeparate view 
of each, to aſſiſt the reader in forming an idea of the whole. 


The duke of SAVOY, or as he is uſually ſtiled, king of SARDINIA, 
taking his royal title from that iſland, is now a powerful prince in Italy, 
of which he is called the Janus, or keeper, againſt the French. He has 
an order of knighthood, which is called the Annunciade, inſtituted by the 
E _ of Savoy, to commemorate his brave defence of Rhodes againſt 

e infidels, 

His Sardinian majeſty's capital, Turin, is ſtrongly fortified, and one 
of the fineſt cities in Europe ; but the country of Savoy is mountainous 


and barren, and its natives are forced to ſeek their bread all over the 
They are eſteemed a ſimple but very honeſt people. 2 
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486 | EF T-A-L'Y. 
king is fo abſolute, that his revenues conſiſt of what he pleaſe 
raiſe upon his ſubjects. His ordinary income, beſides his own fand 
provinces, cannot be leſs than 500, ooo J. ſterling, out of which he — 
tains 15,000 men in time of peace. During a war, when aflifeg1 
foreign ſubſidies, he can bring to the field 40,000 men. The 2207 
dizement of his preſent Sardinian majefty is chiefly owing to Eng] 
to whom, by his ſituation and neighbourhood, he is a natural ally 
the preſervation of the balance of power in Europe. 


The MILANESE, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, is a moſt fy 
midable ſtate, and formerly gave law to all Italy, when under the , 
vernment of its cwn dukes. The fertility and beauty of the coun 
is almoſt incredible. Milan, the capital, and its citadel, is very fry 
and furniſhed with a magnificent cathedral in the Gothic taſte, whe 
contains a very rich treaſury, conſiſting chiefly of eccleſiaſtical fur; 
ture, compoſed of gold, filver, and precious ſtones. The revenue d 
the duchy is about 300,000 1. annually, which is ſuppoſed to maintit 
an army of 30,000 men. The natives are fond of literary and p 
litical aſſemblies, where they hold forth almoſt on all ſubje&s. Wy 
all its natural and acquired advantages, the natives of Milan make by 
few exports, ſo that 1ts revenue, unleſs the court of Vienna ſhould py 
* ſue ſome other ſyſtem of improvement, cannot be much bettered, 
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The republic of GENOA is vaſtly degenerated from its antient po 
and opulence, though the ſpirit of trade flill continues among its u 
bility and citizens. Genoa is a moſt ſuperb city. The inbabiun 
of diſtinction dreſs in black, in a plain, if not in an uncouth mange 
perhaps to ſave expences. Their chief manufactures are velvets, & 
maſks, gold and filver tiſſues, and paper. The city of Genoa contai 
about 150,000 inhabitants (but ſome writers greatly diminiſh that nuns, 00c 
ber) among whom are many rich trading individuals. Its maritineWſney. 
power is dwindled down to fix gallies, and about 600 ſoldiers, Mike ar 
chief ſafety of this republic conſiſts in the jealouſy of other Europealiiays 
powers, becauſe to any one of them it would be a moſt valuable acquiſition ſup a | 
The common people are wretched beyond expreſſion, as is the foil diibary, 
its territory. Near tlie ſca ſome parts are tolerably well cultivated chief 
The government of Genoa is purely ariſtocratical, being entirely veledWwhich 


in the nobility. St, N 
VENICE is one of the moſt celebrated republics in the world, a * 
account both of its conſtitution and former power. It is compoſe 4 iy 
of ſeveral fine provinces on the continent of Italy, ſome iſlands in ti = 


Adriatic, and part of Dalmatia. The city of Venice is ſeated on 72 ifa. | 
at the bottom of the north end of the Adriatic ſea, and 1s ſeparated Th 
from the continent by a marſhy lake of five Italian miles in breadtd, 1 


| ; ! ' ge deba 
too ſhallow for large ſhips to navigate, which forms its principal ſtrengtd. * N 
Venice preſerves the veſtiges of its antient magnificence, but 13 1 8 


every reſpect degenerated except in the paſſion which its inhabitant 
ſill retain for muſic and mummery during their carnivals. They fen, The 
to have loſt their antient tale for painting and architecture, ese 
to be returning to Gothiciſm. They have, however, lately hat held | 
ſome ſpirited differences with the court of Rome, and ſeem # abine 
be diſpoſed to throw off their obedience to its head, As to the cure 
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#itution of the republic, to which it is ſaid they owe their independency, 
we can write little with any preciſion, becauſe it is kept a myſtery to 
ll but the members, and even of them (ſuch are its intricacies and 
checks) few or none know it perfectly. All we know for certain is, 
that like Genoa, the government is ariſtocratic, and that the nobility 
are divided into fix claſſes, amounting in the whole to 2,500, each of 
whom, when 25 years of age, has a right to be a member of the eoun- 
|, Theſe elect a doge or chief magiſtrate, in a peculiar manner by 
ballot, which is managed by gold and filver balls. The doge is in- 
reſted with great ſtate, and with emblems of ſupreme authority, but 
has very little power, and 1s ſhut up in the city as a priſoner. The 
government and laws are managed by five different councils of the 
vobles. | 
As every Venetian of a noble family is himſelf noble, great numbers 
pf them go about the ſtreets begging, and generally preſent a ſilver or 
tin box, to ſtrangers, to receive their alms. All the orders are dreſt in 
black gowns, large wigs and caps, which they hold in their hands, 
The ceremony of the doge's marrying the Adriatic once a year, by drop- 
ing into it a ring, from his bucentaur or ſtate-barge, attended by thoſe 
pf all the nobility, is the moſt ſuperb exhibition in Venice, but not 
comparable for magnificence to a lord mayor's ſhew. The inhabitants 
pf Venice are ſaid to amount to 200,000, The grandeur and conve- 
pience of the city, particularly the public nn the treaſury, and the 
arſenal, are beyond expreſſion, Over the ſeveral canals of Venice, are 
Jaid near 500 bridges, the greateſt part of which are ſtone. The Vene- 
tians ſtill have ſome manufaQures in ſcarlet cloth, gold and filver ſtuffs, 
and above all, fine looking-glaſſes, all which bring in a conſiderable 
revenue to the owners; that of the ſtate annually is ſaid to amount to 
$,000,000 of Italian ducats, each valued at twenty pence of ouvgmo- 
ney. Out of this are defrayed the expences of the ſtate and the pay of 


me army, which in time of peace conſiſts of 16,000 regular troops, (al- 


ways commanded by a foreign general) and 10,c00 militia, They keep 
up a ſmall fleet for curbing the inſolencies of the piratical ſtates of Bar- 
bary, and they have among them ſeveral orders of knighthood, the 
wet of which are thoſe of the Golden Star, ſo called from its badge, 
Which is conferred only on the firſt qualirf, and the military order of 
St. Marc, the badge of which is a medal of that apoſtle. 

In eccleſiaſtical matters the Venetians have two patriarchs ; the au- 
thority of one reaches over all the provinces, but neither of them have 
moch power; and both of them are choſen by the ſenate ; and all reli- 
pions, even the Mahometan and Pagan, excepting protellants, are here 
tolerated in the free exerciſe of their religion. 
| The Venetians live in the perpetual extremes of the moſt infamous 
debaucheries, or the moſt ridiculous devotion, Prieſts and nuns aban- 
Con themſelves to the former, during the carniva!, which 1s chiefly held 
a St. Marc's place, where ſometimes 15,000 people aſlemble. 


The principal city of TUSCANY is Florence, which is now poſ- 
le: by a younger branch of the houſe of Auſtria, after being long 
held by the illuſtrious houſe of Medicis, who made their capital the 
abinet of all that is valuable, rich, and maſterly in architecture, lite- 
ure and the arts, eſpecially thoſe of painting and ſculpture. It is 
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thought to contain above 70,000 inhabitants. The beauties and rid, 
of the grand duke's palaces, have been often deſcribed, but all gf 
tion falls ſhort of their contents, ſo that in every reſpect it is reckoned, 
after Rome, the ſecond city in Italy. The celebrated Venus of Medig 
which, take it all in all, is thought to be the ſtandard of taſte in fend 
beauty and proportion, ſtands in a room called the Tribunal. The in, 
ſcription on its baſe mentions its being made by Cleomenes, an Ade 
nian, the fon of Apollodorus. It is of white marble, and ſurroundy 
by other maſter-pieces of ſculpture, ſome of which are ſaid to be the 
works of Praxiteles, and other Greek maſters. Every corner of thy 
beautiful city, which ſtands between mountains covered with oli, 
trees, vineyards, and delightful villas, and divided by the Arno, i 
full of wonders in the arts of. painting, ſtatuary, and architecture. þ 
is a place of ſome ſtrength, and contains an archbiſhop's ſee, and x 
univerſity. The inhabitants boaſt of the improvements they have may 
in the Italian tongue, by means of their Academia della Cruſca, af 
ſeveral other academies are now eſtabliſhed at Florence. Though th 
Florentines affect great ſtate, yet their nobility and gentry drive a rex 
trade in wine, which they {ſell from their cellar windows, and fone 
times they even hang out a broken flaſk, as a fign where it may ke 
bought. They deal, beſides wine and fruits, in gold and ſilver ſtufs 
Since the acceſſion of the archduke Peter Leopald, brother to the pr. 
ſent emperor, to this duchy, a great reformation has been introduced, 
both into the government, and manufactures, to the great benefit d 
the finances. It is thought that the great duchy of "Tuſcany could brig 
to the field, upon occaſion, 30,000 fighting men, and that its preſs 
revenues are above 500,000 |. a year, The other principal towns d 
Tuſcany, are Piſa, Leghorn, and Sienna; the firſt and laſt are mud 
decayed. | 


The inhabitants of LUCCA, which is a ſmall free commonwealth, 
lying on the Tuſcan ſea, in a moſt delightful plain, are the moſt ir 
Lions of all the Italians. They have improved their country int 
a beautiful garden, ſo that though they do not exceed 120,000, that 
annual revenue amounts to 80,000 l. ſterling. Their capital is Luccy 
which contains about 40,000 inhabitants, who deal in mercery good, 
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wines, and fruits, eſpecially olives. This republic is under the pt. * 
tection of the houſe of Auttria. ky 

The republic of St. MARINO is here mentioned as a geographic Wn +ich 
curioſity. Its territories conſiſt of a high, craggy mountain, with on of 
few eminences at the bottom, and the inhabitants boaſt of having p-lmerſur 
ſerved their liberties, as a republic, for 1300 years. It is under the pro- Maftical 
tection of the pope, and the inoffenſive manners of the inhabitants, 19 counts. 
are not above 5000 in all, with the ſmall value of their territory, hat {WMreioner 
preſerved its conſtitution. | Be gre 

The duchy and city of PARMA, together with the duchies of Plz — 
centia and Guaſtalla, now form one of the moſt flouriſting ſtates 1 Bourke 
Italy of its extent. The ſoil of Parma and Placentia are _ - | 0 
produce the richeſt fruits and palturacs, and contain conſiderat / ml FJ 
nufactures of ſilk. It is the ſeat of a biſhop's ice, and an unive th 3 
and ſome of its magnificent churches are painted by the famous * i pro. 
The preſent duke of Parma, is à prince of the houſe of Bourbon, Ae 


4 
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te to Don Philip the king of Spain's younger brother. This coun- 
ty was lately the ſeat of a bloody war between the Auſtrians, Spa- 
wards, and Neapolitans. The cities of Parma and Placentia are en- 
iched wi magnificent buildings, but his catholic majeſty, on his ac- 

don to the throne of Naples, is ſaid to have carried with him thither, 
the moſt remarkable pictures, and moveable curioſities. The duke's 
ort is thought to be the politeſt of any in Italy, and it is ſaid that 
lis revenues exceed 100,000 l. ſterling a year, a ſum which I am apt 
u think is exaggerated. The city of Parma is ſaid to contain 50,000 


inhabitants. 


MANTUA, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its own dukes 500,008 
crowns a year, is now much decayed. The government of it is annexed 
to that of the Milaneſe, in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, The capi- 
ul is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, and contains about 
16,000 inhabitants, who boaſt that Virgil was a native of their country. 


The duchy of MODENA (formerly Mutina) is ſtill governed by 
its own duke, the head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the family of 
Pronſwick deſcended. The duke is abſolute within his own dominions, 
which are fruitful, The duke is under the protection of the houſe of 
Auſtria, and is a vaſſal of the empire. His dominions, however, are 
far from being flouriſhing, though very improveable, they having been 
alternately waſted by the late belligerent powers in Italy. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, which contains Rome, former 
the capital of the world, lies about the middle of Italy. The bad ef- 
ſects of Popiſh tyranny, ſuperſtition, and oppreſſion, are here ſeen in 
the higheſt perſection. Thoſe ſpots, which under the maſters of the 
world, were formed into ſo many terreſtrial paradiſes, ſurrounding their 
maonificent villas, and enriched with all the luxuries that art and na- 
ture could produce, are now converted into noxious peſtilential marſhes 
and quagmires; and the Campagna di Roma, that formerly contained a 
million of inhabitants, affords at preſent a miſerable ſubſiſtence to about 
500, Notwithſtanding this, the pope is a conſiderable temporal prince, 
and ſame ſuppoſe that his annual revenue amounts to above a million 
ſterling, tho' ſome authors calculate them to be much higher. When 
ve ſpeak comparatively, the ſum of a million ſterling is too high a re- 
venue to ariſe from his territorial poſſeſſions ; his accidental income, 
Kch formerly far exceeded that ſum, is now diminiſhed by the ſuppreſ- 
hon of the order of the Jeſuits, from whom he drew vaſt ſupplies, — the 
meaſures taken by the popiſh powers, for preventing the great eccleſi- 
altical iſſues of money to Rome. According to the beſt and lateſt ac- 
courts, the taxes upon the proviſions and lodgings, furniſhed to fo- 
reigners, who ſpend immenſe ſums in viſiting his dominions, form now 
the greateſt part of his accidental revenues. From what has happened, 
within theſe 20 years paſt, there is reaſon to believe that the pope's ter- 
Mories will be reduced to the limits, which the houſes of Auſtria, and 
Bourbon, ſhall pleaſe to deſcribe. Some late popes have aimed at the 
Mmprovement of their territories, but their labours have had no great 
effect. The diſcouragement of induſtry and agriculture, ſeems to be in- 
woven in the conflitution of the papal government, which is veſted 
in proud lazy eceleſiaſtics. Their indolence, and the fanaticiſm of their 


Vorthip, infect their inferiors, who prefer begging, and impoſing upon 
ſtrangers, 
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ſtrangers, to induſtry and agriculture, eſpecially as they muſt hold they Ne 
properties, by the precarious tenure of the will of their ſuperior, hgh 
ſhort, the inhabitants of many parts of the eccleſiaſtical fate mul. lence 
riſh through their ſloth, did not the fertility of their ſoil 1 an 
ouſly afford them ſubſiſtence. I am here, however, to make one le h 
neral remark on Italy, which is, that the poverty and floth of & - 
lower ranks, do not take their riſe from their natural diſpoſitions. Pl 
This obſervation is not confined to the þ 5 — dominions, The u. conta 
lian princes affected to be the patrons of all the curious and coſtly bien; 
and each vied with the other to make his court the repolitory of als ning 
and magnificence. This paſſion diſabled them from laying out more le, 
upon works of public utility, or from encouraging the induſtry, or x. way 
lieving the wants of their ſubjects, and its miſerable effects are ſeen ig p 
many parts of Italy. The ſplendour and furniture of churches in r Th 
papal dominions, are inexpreſſible, and partly account for the miſe ity « 
of the ſubjects. This cenſure, however, admits of exceptions, even iy * 
a manner at the gates of Rome. Sh 
Modern Rome contains, within its circuit, a vaſt number of care 
dens and vineyards. I have already touched upon its curioſities and a. * 
tiquities. It ſtands upon the Tyber, an inconſiderable river, when con. reſort 
ared to the Thames, and navigated by ſmall boats, barges and lighten opa 
he caſtle of St. Angelo, though its chief fortreſs, would be found 9 Mary 
be a place of ſmall ſtrength, were it regularly beſieged. The city fan. WM... by 
ing upon the ruins of antient Rome lies much higher, ſo that it is dt « tha 
ficult to diſtinguiſh the ſeven hills on which it was originally built robot 
When we conhder Rome, as it now ſtands, there is the ſtrongeſt &. er 
ſon to believe that it exceeds antient Rome itſelf, in the magnifcem ., reli 
of its ſtructures; nothing in the old city, when miſtreſs of the world, d ot 
could come in competition with St. Peter's church, and perhaps ma arte 
other churches in Rome, exceed in beauty of architecture, and u mer 
of materials, utenſils and furniture, her antient temples, though it mul W-y.!.. 
be acknowledged that the Pantheon muſt have been an amazing fte. e an 
ture, The inhabitants of Rome in 1714, amounted to 143,000. nch. 
we conſider that the ſpirit of travelling is much encreaſed ſince thu W:tho!; 
time, we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe them to be diminiſhed at preſent. Hig 
There is ndthing very particular in the pope's temporal govemmen pon! 
at Rome. Like other princes he has his guards, or ſbirri, who take car The 
of the peace of the city, under proper magiſtrates, both eccleſiaſtics bo Ke 
and civil. The Campagna di Roma, which contains Rome, is unf . 
the inſpection of his holineſs. In the other provinces he governs i neben 
legates and vice legates. He monopolizes all the corn in his tem I 
tories, and has always a ſufficient number of troops on foot, under pm ene 
r officers, to keep the provinces in awe. The preſent pope, wit n 
9 taken the name of Clement XIV. has wiſely diſclaimed all inter ff | 
nion of oppoſing any arms to the neighbouring princes, but thoſe an r, 
prayers and ſupplications. ; *. 
I have under the head of religion mentioned the eccleſiaſtical gem ., 


ment of the papacy. f een 
As to the rota, and other ſubordinate chambers of this complicam - 
juriſdiction, they are too numerous to be even named, and do not 
properly under my plan. Under a government ſo conſtituted, 1t cat 
not be ſuppoſed that the commercial exports of the eccleſiaſtical Kat 
are of much value, Ne 
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Next to Rome, Bologna, the capital of the Bologneſe, is the moſt 


aßderable city in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and an exception to the indo- 
— of its other inhabitants. The government is under a legate a al- 
is always a cardinal, and changed every three years. The 


5 ra 
—_ * more ſociably and comfortably, than the other ſubjects of the 


pope; and perhaps their diſtance from Rome, which 1s 165 miles north- 
ett, has contributed to their eaſe. The reſt of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
contains many towns celebrated in antient hiſtory, and even now exhi- 
biting the molt ſtriking veſtiges of their flouriſhing ſtate about the begin- 
ning of the 16th century ; but they are at preſent little better than deſo- 
late, though here and there, a luxurious magnificent church and convent 
way be found, which is ſupported by the toil and ſweat of the neighbour- 
129 peaſants. ö 

The grandeur of FERR ARA, Ravenna, Riuini, UR BINo, (the native 
ity of the celebrated painter Raphael) Ancona, and many other 
bates, and cities, illuſtrious in former times, are now to be ſeen only in 
their ruins, and antient hiſtory, LorxeTTo, on the other hand, an ob- 
cure ſpot never thought or heard of, in times of antiquity, is now the 
admiration of the world, for the riches it contains, and the prodigious 
reſort to it of pilgrims, and other devotees, from a notion induſtriouſly 
propagated by the Romiſh clergy, that the houſe, in which the Virgin 
Mary 1s ſaid to have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried thither through the 
zir by angels, attended with many other miraculous circumſtances, ſuch 
xs that all the trees, on the arrival of the ſacred manſion, bowed with the 
profoundeſt reverence ; and great care is taken to prevent any bits of the 
naterials of this houſe, from being carried to other places, and expoſed 
* relicks to the prejudice of Loretto. The image of the Virgin Mary, 
nd of the divine infant, are of cedar, placed in a ſmall apartment, ſe- 
arated from the others by a filver balluſtrade, which has a gate of the 
lame meta). It is impoſſible to deſcribe the gold chains, the rings, and 
jewels, emeralds, pearls, and rubies, wherewith this image is loaded, and 
the angels of ſolid gold, who are here placed on every fide, are equally 


nriched with the moſt precious diamonds, To the ſuperſtition of Roman- 


atholic princes, Loretto is indebted for this maſs of treaſure. It has 
en matter of ſurprize, that no attempt has yet been made by the Turks 
pou Loretto, eſpecially as it is badly fortiſied, and ſtauds near the fea. 


The king of Narres and Steil x, or, as he is more properly called, 
de King of the Two Sicilies, (the name of Sicily being common to both) 
s poſſeſſed of the largeſt dominions of any prince in Italy, as they com- 
tehend the ancient countries of Samnium Campania, Apulia, Magna 
cia, and the ifland of Sicily. They are bounded on all ſides by the 
lediterranean and the Adriatic, except on the north-eaſt, where Naples 
erminates on the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, The air is hot, and its ſoil fruitful 
| every thing produced in Italy. The wines called Vino Greco, and 
achrymæ Chriſti, are excellent. The city of Naples its capital, which 
extremely ſuperb, and adorned with all the profuſion of art and riches, 
nd its neighbourhood, would be one of the mot delizhtful places in Eu- 
"pe to live in, were it not for their vicinity to the volcano of Veſuvius, 
ach lometimes threaten the city with deſtruction, and the ſoil being peſ- 
Tec withinſects and reptiles, ſome of which are venomous. 

Though above two-thirds of the property of the kingdom are in the 


"4. y . 2 el 
nc et che eccleſiaſtics, the proteſtants live here with great freedom; 
and 
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and though his Neapolitan majeſty preſents to his holineſs 
palfrey, as an acknowledgement 2 his kingdom is a ſief of the — 
cate, yet no Inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in Naples. The preſent re 
of that king, amount to above 750,000 l. ſterling a year, but it is nn 
than probable that, by the new eſtabliſhed police purſued by the prin 
of the houſe of Bourbon, of abridging the influence and revenues of 4 
clergy, his Neapolitan majeſty's annual income will conſiderably eim 
a million ſterling. He has a numerous but nobility, confiſtine d 
princes, dukes, marquiſſes, and other high- ſounding titles; and huge 
_ by far the moſt populous in Italy, contains, at leaſt, 300,000 b 
abitants. Through every ſpot of this kingdom the traveller may be f 
to tread on Claſſic ground, and no country preſents the eye with on 
beautiful proſpects. 


The iſland of Steil x, once the granary of the world for corn, di 
continues to ſupply Naples, and other parts, with that commodity, bu 
cultivation, and conſequently fertility, is greatly diminiſhed. Its y 
table, mineral, and animal productions, are pretty much the ſame y 
thoſe of Italy. Palermo, its capital, is ſaid to contain 120,000 ink 
tants, and both that city and Meſſina, carry on a briſk trade. 


The ifland of SaRDINIA, which gives a royal title to the duke 
Savoy, lies about 150 miles weſt of Leghorn. Its capital, Cagliari, j 
univerſity, an archbiſhopric, and the ſeat of the viceroy. It is thouy 
that his Sardinian majeſty's revenues, from this iſland, do not ei 
5oool. ſterling a year, though it yields plenty of corn and wine, and h 
a coral fiſhery. Its air is bad from its marſhes and moraſſes. It was fn 
merly annexed to the crown of Spain, but at the peace of Utrecht it y 
given to the emperor, and in 1719 to the houſe of Savoy. 


The iſland of Cors1ca lies oppoſite the Genoeſe continent, betwe: 
the gulph of Genoa, and the iſland of Sardinia, and is beſt known þ 
the noble ſtand which the inhabitants have made of late under gener 
Paoli, for their liberty, againſt their Genoeſe tyrants, and afterwards i 
French arms, than from any advantages they enjoy, from nature 8 
ſituation. Though mountainous and woody, it produces corn, wine, ip 
almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits. It has alſo ſome cattle u 
horſes, and is plentifully ſupplied, both by the ſea and rivers, with fl 
The inhabitants are ſaid to amount to 120,000. Baſtia, the capital, vi 
place of ſome ſtrength, but other towns of the iſland, that were in p6 
ſeſſion of the malecontents, appear to have been but poorly fortifed, 


CaPREa, ISCHI1A, and other iſlands, on the coaſts of Naples and [tal 
have nothing to diſtinguiſh them, but the ruins of their antiquities, & 
their being now beautiful ſummer retreats for their owners. 


I ſhall here mention the iſle of MaLTa, though it is not prope 
ranked with the Italian iſlands. It was formerly called Melita, ans 


fituated in 15 deg. E. long. and 45 deg. N. lat. 60 miles ſouth of Cap 


Paſſaro in Sicily, and is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 bv 


Its air is clear, but exceſſively hot; the whole iſland ſeems to be a wil 


rock covered with a thin ſurface of earth, which is however amazing! 
roductive of excellent fruits and vegetables, and garden ſtuff of all kin 
his iſland, or rather rock, was given to the knights of St. John of | 
ruſalem in 1530, by the emperor Charles V. when the Turks drove the 
out of Rhodes, and they are now known by the diſtinction of the big! 


wing 
eſcen 
pain, 
jephe; 
The 
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are under vows of celibacy and chaſtity, but they 

— — — than the latter. They have confwderable — 
the Roman · catholic countries on the continent, and are under the 

nent of a grand maſter, who is elected for life. They are conſidered 
the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the Turks on that fide, They 
ir croſſes of a particular form, and they never have degenerated from 
nilitary glory of their predeceſſors. They are generally of noble fa- 
les, and are ranked according to their nations. Not only their chief 
A Valetta, or Malta, and its harbour, but their whole iſland is ſo well 
ed, as to be deemed impregnable by the infidels. 


Hisrory.] Italy was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as we have 
-ntioned in the Introduction, to which we refer the reader, for the antient 
tory of this country, which, for many ages, gave law to the then known 
ld under the Romans. The ſucceſſors of Charlemagne claimed, and 
ſome time poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of Italy, but their civil wars at 
me, ſoon gave an opportunity to their governors, to either aſſume or 
chaſe the ſovereignty of the ſeveral ſtates over which they preſided. 


Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the courts of Mauri- 
nne, the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian majeſty, whoſe father (as I 
we already obſerved) became king of Sardinia, in virtue of the qua- 
ple alliance concluded in 1718“. 


The Milaneſe, the faireſt portion in Italy, went through ſeveral hands ; 
e Viſcontis were ſucceeded by the Galeazzos, and the Sforzas, but fell at 
{ into the hands of the emperor Charles V. about the year 1525, who 
ave it to his ſon Philip II. king of Spain, It remained with that crown 
"ll the French were driven out of Italy, in 1706, by the imperialiſts. 
heſe were diſpoſſeſſed of it in 1743; but by the emperor's ceſſion of 
aples and Sicily, to the preſent king of Spain, it returned to the houſe 
f Auſtria, who governs it by a viceroy. 


The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by the family of Gonzaga, 
ho adhering to France, the territory was forfeited as a fief of the empire, to 
he houſe of Auſtria, which now poſſeſſes it, the laſt duke dying without 
pale iſſue ; but Guaſtella was ſeparated from it in 1748, and made part 
df the duchy of Parma. 


The firſt duke of Parma was natural ſon to pope Paul III. the duchy 
wing been annexed to the holy ſee in 1545, by pope Julius Il, The 
eſcendants of the houſe of Farneſe terminated in the late queen dowager of 
dpain, whoſe ſon, his preſent catholic majeſty, obtained that duchy, and his 
tephew now holds it with the duchy of Placentia. 


The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable maritime power in 
rope. In 1194, they conquered Conſtantinople itſelf, and held it for 
"me time, together with great part of the continent of Europe and Aſia. 
bey were more than once brought to the brink of deſtruction, by the 
onfederacies formed againſt them, among the other powers of Europe, 
bipecially by the league of Cambray, in 1509, but were as often ſaved 
by the diſunion of the confederates. The diſcovery of a paſſage to India, 


1 * 


ä 


, * Charles Emanuel III. king of Sardinia, was born in 1701, and aſcended the threne 
* 1730. He hath iſſue, - 
I. Victor-Ame-Maria, duke of Savoy, born in 1726 and married in 1750, to Maria- 
monretta, of Spain, born in 1729. 
2. Benedict-Maurice, duke de Chablais, born 1741: and four daughters, 
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= ITALY. 
by the cape of Good Ho ave the firſt blow to thei greatneſz 
loſt them the Indian — degrees the Turks took — them 's 


moſt valuable poſſeſſions, on the continent, and fo late 
they loſt the Morea. | x Ws. 7 


The Genoeſe, for ſome time, diſputed the empire of the Medit 
ſea, with the Venetians, but were ſeldom or never able to maintain ts 
own” independency by land, being generally protected, and — 
ſubjected by the French and imperialiſts. Their doge or firſt ma Tm 
is crowned king of Corſica, though it does not clearly appear by vie 
title, and not being able to enforce their claim by the ſword, they fol 
it to the French, who ſubdued the inhabitants after a brave reſiſtang 
The ſucceſsful effort made by the Genoeſe in driving the victoriou: * 
ſtrians out of their capital, during the war which was terminated * 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, has few parallels in hiſtory, and fern 
to ſhew the effects of deſpair under oppreſſion. At preſent they are pi. 
ſeſſed of revenue, barely ſufficient to preſerve the appearance of 2 fh. 
reign ſtate. 

The great duchy of Tuſcany belonged to the emperors of German, 
who governed it by deputies, to the year 1240, when the famous difine 
tions of the Gwelphs, who were the partizans of the pope, and the Gi 
bellines, who were in the emperor's intereſt, took place. The pop 
then perſuaded the imperial governors in Tuſcany, to put themſehe 
under the protection of the church, but the Florentines, in a ſhort tine 
formed themſelves into a free common-wealth, and bravely defended ther 
liberties againſt both parties by turns. Faction at laſt ſhook their free 
dom, and the family of Medici, long before they were declared eiths 
princes or dukes, in fact governed Florence, though the rights and pri 
leges of the people ſeemed ſtill to exiſt. The Medici, particularly Colm, 
who was deſervedly called the Father of his Country, being in the ſecret 
ſhared with the Venetians in the immenſe profits of the Eaſt India trad, 
before the diſcoveries made by the Portugueze. His revenue, in read 
money, which exceeded that of any ſovereign prince in Europe, enabled 
his ſucceſſors to riſe to ſovereign power, and pope Pius V. gave one 
his deſcendents Coſmo (the great patron of the arts) the title of great dun 
of Tuſcany in 1570, which continued in his family to the death of Gaia 
de Medicis in 1737, without iſſue. The great duchy was then claimed iy 
the emperor Charles VI. as a fief of the empire, and given to his fot 
in-law, the duke of Lorrain, and late emperor, in lieu of the ducky 
Lorrain, which was ceded to France by treaty. Leopold, his ſecond fo, 
brother to the preſent emperor, 15 now grand duke, and Tuſcany aſſune 
a new face, Leghorn, which belongs to him, carries on a great tac 
and ſeveral ſhips of very conſiderable force are now ſtationed on the Tub 
can coaſts to prevent the depredation of the infidel!s. 


No country has undergone greater viciſſitudes of government than Napla 
or Sicily, chiefly owing to the inconſtancy of the natives, which ſeems! 
be incorporated with their air. Chriſtians and Saracens by turns conquer 
it. The Normans under Tancred drove out the Saracens, and by tk 
connections with the Greeks eſtabliſhed there, while the reſt of Eur 
was plunged in monkiſh ignorance, a moſt reſpectable monarchy 119% 
riſhing in arts and arms. About the year 1166, the popes being then 1 

wertul in Europe, their intrigues broke into the ſucceſſion of Tancree 
ine, and Naples and Sicily at laſt came into the poſſeſſion of the I 
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and the houſe of Anjou, with ſome interruptions, and tragical revolu- 
dns, held it till the Spaniards drove them out in 1504, and it was then 
Load to the crown of Spain. ; | 
The government of the Spaniards was ſo oppreſſive, that it gave riſe 
do the famous revolt, headed by Maſſaniello, a young fiſherman, without 
does or ſtockings. His ſucceſs was ſo ſurprizing, that he obliged the 
Moghty Spaniards to aboliſh the oppreſſive taxes, and to confirm the 
üderties of the people. Before theſe could be re-eſtabliſhed perfectly, he 
med delirious, through his continual agitations of body and mind, and 
he was put to death at the head of his own mob. Naples and Sicily con- 
wnucd with the Spaniards till the year 1706, when the archduke Charles, 
cterwards emperor, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. By virtue of various 
veaties, which had introduced Don Carlos, the — of Spain's ſon, to 
the poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia, a new war broke out in 1733, 
brtween the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, about the poſſeſſion of Na- 
ples, and Don Carlos was received into the capital, where he was pro- 
d:imed king of both Sicilies ; this was followed by a very bloody cam- 
paign, but the farcher effuſion of blood was ſtopt by a peace between 
France and the emperor, to which the courts of Madrid and Naples at 
ir demurred, but afterwards acceded in 1736, and Don Carlos, remained 
king of Naples. 

Upon his acceſſion to the crown of Spain in 1759, it _ found, by 
the inſpection of phyſicians, and other trials, that his eldeſt fon was by 
nature incapacitated for reigning, he reſigned the crown of Naples to his 
ird fon, Ferdinand IV. who lately married an archducheſs of Auſtria “. 


The hiſtory of the Papacy is connected with that of Chriſtendom itſelf. 
he moſt ſolid foundations for 1ts. temporal power were laid by the famous 
Matilda, counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the greateſt part of Italy, 
#ho bequeathed a large portion of her dominions to the famous pope 
xegory VII. (who, before his acceſſion in 1073, was fo well known by 
de name of Hildebrand.) The ignorance of the laity, and the other 
auſes that operated to the aggrandizement of the papacy, previous to 
ae reformation, have been already mentioned. Even fince that æra the 
tate of Europe has been ſuch, that the popes have had more than once 
reat weight in its public affairs, chiefly through the weakneſs and bigotry 
1 princes, who ſeem now to be recovering from their religious 
CHUNONS, 

The papal power is evidently now at a low ebb. The order of Jeſuits, 
#10 are not improperly called its Janiſſaries, has been exterminated 
of France, Spain, Naples, and Portugal; and is but juſt tolerated 
other popiſh countries. The pope himſelf is treated by Roman-catho- 
ic princes, with very little more ceremony than is due to him as biſhop 
Rome, and poſſeſſed of a temporal principality. This humiliation, 
15 reaſonable to believe, will terminate in a total ſeparation from the 
bly ſee of all its foreign emoluments, which even, ſince the beginning 
1 the preſent century, were immenſe, and to the reducing his holineſs 
tne exerciſe of his eccleſiaſtical functions as firſt biſhop of Chriſtendom +. 


—— 


— — — 


* Ferdinand IV. king of the Two Sicilies, third ſon cf the preſent king of Spain, 


dae — [ . . 0 . 
 * 1 1751, and married 1768, to the archducheſs Maria-Caroline-Louiſa, ſiſter 
* enperor of Germany, born in 1752. 


4, 23015 Laurentius Ganganelli, was elected pope in 1769, and took upon him the 
e 01 Clement XIV, | 1 
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TURKE Y. 

The Grand Signior's s Dominions are divided inty 
LT URKEN WW EE UDROPE., 


2. TURKEY in ASIA. i 
3. TUREEY in AFRICA. 


TURKEY in EUROPE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. - De 


grees. 
Length 1000 | F 17 and 40 eaſt longitude. 
"Breadth goo F between | 36 and 49 north latitude, 


BounDARIESs.] UNDED by Ruſſia, Poland, and Sclayonia, a 
the north; by Circaſſia, che Black Sea, the Pro 
pontis, Helleſpont, and Archipelago, on the eaſt ; by the Mediterranean, Mecce 
on the ſouth ; by the ſame ws and the Venetian and Auſtrian territories, 
en the welt, | 
Diviſions, 85 Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 
rim and Little Tar- Preco 
on — * _ _ of tary, the ancient Brackiſeria 
Taurica Cherſoneſe Kaffa 


* 1 Budziac Tartary — Oczakow. T1 
{Beſſarabia _ Y Bender abit 

Belgorod | th 

Moldavia, olim Da- | azy ubrio 

North of the Danube are4 © r © 1 "ror ba 
—— . another aſant 
pare of the es de Tu 

Dacia s of 

: Bulgaria, the _ Mov 

= of the ancient KEY at tl 

* yſia — Siliſtria Aula, 

Scopia edrate 


f2mou 


South of the Danube are 4 Servia, the weſt part 54 Belgrade 
of My ſia Semendria 
Niſſa 


Seraio. 


enus } 
duntair 


a, St 


Boſnia, you! of the an- 
tient flyricun U 


| 

7 Conſtantinople, 

On the Boſphorus and) Romania, olim N.L.41-E.L.23-68"* ++. 

Helleſpont —— Thrace —— Adrianople 
l Cone 


Macedonia — 
ſ Conteſſa 


South of mount Rhodope 

or Argentum, the north *h | Theſſaly, now Janua ( Salonichi 

Part of the anc ent Achaia and Bcootia, Athens 

Greece — — i now Livadia * . 
— | 


Diviſions. Subdivifions. Chief towns, 
Epirus — J f Chimera 
| | Butrinto 
dhe Adriatic ſea or I Durazzo 
lph of Venice, the 4 Albanea — — > 4 Dulcigno 
jent Illyricum — Dalmatia — | | Drino 
Narenza 
| Raguſa republic 4 { Raguſa, 
ſ Corinthia — 1 Corinth 
Argos — Argos 
Napoli de Ro- 
mania 
Sparta — Lacedæmon, now 
Miſitra, on the 
river Eurotus 
the Morea, the an- | Olympia, where the Olympia, or 


nt Peloponneſus, be- 4 Games were held 4 Longinica, on 


the ſouth diviſion of the river Al- 
ece, are pheus 
Arcadia — | | Modon 
0 | Coron 
Elis Patras 


Elis, or Belvi- 
dere, on the 
6 river Peneus. 


01L, AIR, SEASONS AND WATER.] Nature has laviſhed upon the 
babitants of Turkey, all her bleſſings in thoſe four particulars. The 
„ though unimproved, is luxuriant beyond deſcription, The air is 
ubrious, and friendly to the imagination, unleſs when it is corrupted 
m the neighbouring countries, or through the indolence and unclean- 
{ of the Turkiſh manner of living. The ſeaſons are here regular, and 
aſant, and have been celebrated from the remoteſt times of antiquity. 
de Turks are invited to frequent bathings, by the purity and ns, 
5 of the water all over their dominions. 

MouxTaixs.] Theſe are the moſt celebrated of any in the world, 
| at the ſame time often the moſt fruitful, Mount Athos lies on a pe- 
dlula, running into the Egean ſea; the mounts Pindus and Olympus, 
erated in Grecian fables, ſeparate Theſſaly from Epirus. Parnaſſus, 
famous for being * enuf | to the Muſes, is well known. Mount 
penus is likewiſe often mentioned by the poets; but moſt of the other 
duntains have changed their names, witneſs the mountains Suha, Wi- 
Ka, Staras, Plamina, and many others. Even the moſt celebrated 
antzins above mentioned, have had modern names impoſed upon them, 
the Barbarians in their neighbourhood. 

>£45.] The Euxine, or Black Sea; the Palus Maeotis, or Sea of 
Erb; the ſea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Aſia; the Ar- 
pelago; the Ionian ſea, and the Levant, are ſo many evidences that 
urkey in Europe, particularly that part of it where Conſtantinople ſtands, 
al other countries had the beſt claim to be miſtreſs of the world. 
STRAITS, ] Thoſe of the Helleſpont and. Boſphorus, are joined to the 
„ Hlermora, and are remarkable in modern as well as antient hiſtory. 
Nivess.] The Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Neiper, and the 
ere the beſt known rivers in this country, though many others have 
u celebrated by poets and hiſtorians. 

1 
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LaxEs,]" Theſe are not extremely remarkable, nor are they men, 
with any great applauſe, either by the antients or moderns, The, 
di Sentari lies in Albania. It communicates with the Lago di Play , 
the Lago di Holti. The Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies, wg; 
venous birds, lies in the Morea; and Peneus, from its qualitie 
thought to be the lake from which the Styx, conceived by the * 
to be the paſſage into hell, iſſues. 
METALS AND MINERALS. ] Turkey in Europe contains a vary; 
all ſorts of mines, and its marbles are eſteemed the fineſt in the world 
VEGETABLES AND PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe are excellent all owe 
European Turkey, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the ſmalleſt degree af 
duſtry. Beſides pot and garden herbs of almoſt every kind, this cox 
produces in great abundance and perfection, oranges, lemons, cim 
pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon ſweetneſs, excellent figs, almon} 
olives and cotton. Beſides theſe, many drugs, not common in other zz 
of Europe, are produced here, 
ANniMALs.] The Theſſalian, or Turkiſh horſes, are excellent l 
for their beauty and ſervice, The black cattle are large, eſpecial 
Greece. The goats are a moſt valuable part of the animal creation w4 
inhabitants, for the nutrition they afford, both of milk and fich, 
large eagles which abound in the neighbourhood of Babadagi, fumift 
bef feathers for arrows for the Turkiſh and Tartar archers, and they { 
at an uncommon price. Partridges are very plentiful in Greece, as wet 
other kinds of fowls and quadrupedes, all over Turkey in Europe, butt 
Turks and Mahometans in general, are not very fond of animal food. 
ANTIQUITIES. AND CURIOSITIES, Almoſt every ſpot of grou 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. every river, and every fou 

in Greece, preſents the traveller with the ruins of a celebrated antiqut 
On the Iſthmus of Corinth, the ruin of Neptune's temple, and thet 
atre, where the Iſthmean games were celebrated, are ſtill viſible, Ade 
which contains at preſent above 10,000 inhabitants, is a fruitful ſo 
of the moſt magnificent and celebrated antiquities in the world, and 
articularize them would be endleſs, I cannot, however, omit ment 
ing the temple of Minerva, thought by ſome to bs the fineſt extant, 
temple of the eight winds, and the lantern of Demoſthenes, are file 
tire. The remains of the temple of the oracle of Apollo, are ſtill vi 
at Caſtri, on the ſouth fide of mount Parnaſſus, and the marble i 
that deſcend to a pleaſant running water, ſuppoſed to be the reno 
Caſtalian ſpring, with the niches for ſtatues in the rock, are fill d 
cernible. The famous cave of Trophonius is {till a natural curiolity Nee 
Livadiz, the old Eœotia. | 
C1iT1Es.] Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, is ſituated 
the European fide of the Boſphorus. It was built upon the ruins of the ant 


inviting ſituation than Rome, for the ſcat of empire. It became 4 
wards the capital of the Greek empire, and having eſcaped the deim 
tive rage of the barbarous nations, it was the greateſt as well as the N 
beautiful city in Europe, and the only one during the Gothic ages 
which there remained any image of the antient elegance in manners# 
arts. While it remained in the poſſeſſion of the Greek emperors, 1k 
the only mart in Europe, for the commodities of the Eaſt- Indies. 
derived alſo great advantages from its being the rendezvous of the cru 


and being then in the mezidian of its glory, the European wil Prod, 
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of the cruſades, ſpeak of it with aſtoniſhment. ** O what a 
rſt city is Conſtantinople, (exclaims one when he firſt beheld it) and 
how beautiful! how many monaſteries are there in it, and how many 
laces built with wonderful art; how many manufactures are there in 
* city amazing to behold! It would be aſtoniſhing to relate how it 
. with all good things, with gold, flver, and ſtuffs of various 
kinds; for every hour ſhips arrive in the port with all things neceſſary for 
the uſe of man.” ranges, 4 is even at this 1 one of the fineſt cities in 
the world by its ſituation and its port. It is frequently called the Port, 
by way of eminence. The proſpect from it is noble. It abounds with 
antiquities. The moſque of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian church, is 
thought in ſome reſpects to exceed in grandeur and architeQure St. Peter's 
„ Rome. The city itſelf is built in a triangular form, with the Seraglio 
fanding on a int of one of the angles, from whence there is a proſſ 
of the delightful coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, which is not to be equalled. 
Both the magnitude and population of Conſtantinople have been greatly 
exzogerated Þy credulous travellers. The beſt authors think that it does 
not contain above 800, ooo inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are ſaid 
> be Greeks and Armenians, and the reft are Jews and Turks. Others 
ſuppoſe the inhabitants not to exceed 600,000. | 
As to the population, manners, religion, government, revenues, learn- 
$ng, military ſtrength, commerce, and manufactures of the Turks, theſe 
weral heads depending on the fame principles all over the empire, ſhall 
de mentioned under Turkey in Aſia. + | 


ISLANDS belonging to TURKEY in EVROPE, 
being Part of Antient GREECx. 


I mention thoſe iſlands chiefly for the uſe of ſuch readers as are 
converſant with antient hiſtory, of which they make fo diſtinguiſhed 


part. 

NEGROPONT, the antient Eubcea, ftretches from the ſouth-eaſt to 
de north-weſt, and on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or Livadia. It is go 
miles long, and 25 broad. Here the Turkiſh 2 lie. The tides on 
its coaſts are irregular ; and the ĩſland itſelf abounds in corn, wine, and fruit. 


LEMNOS, lies on the north part of the Egean ſea or Archipelago, 
and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles in length and breadth. Though it pro- 
luces corn and wine, yet its principal riches ariſe from its mineral earth, 
yometimes called terra Lemna or figillata, becauſe it is ſealed up by the 
Turk:, who receive therefrom a conſiderable revenue. 


TENED OS, is remarkable only for its lying oppoſite to old Troy, 
pod its being mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Greeks re- 
ured and left the Trojans in a fatal ſecurity. | 
SCYROS, is about 60 miles in circumference, and is remarkable 
lefty for the remains of antiquity which it contains. a 8: | 
LESBOS, or MYTELINE, is about 60 miles long, and is famous | j 
por the number of 2 and poets it produced. The inhabitants 4 
ere formerly noted for their — | 1 
SCIO, or CHIOS, lies about 80 miles weſt of Smyrna, and is about 0 
ibo miles in circumference. This iſland, though rocky and mountainous, | 
roduces excellent wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 100,000 Greeks; ' 
Iiz 10,000 1 


duces oil and filk, and the lentifk-tree, or maſtic, from which the gon. 


tians, who are well treated 


not above fix miles in circumference, it is one of the moſt celebrated d 


other Greek iſlands, it contains the moſt ſtriking and magnificent rai 


" the ſea it was a mere volcano, but the burnings ſoon ceaſed, It ih 
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10,000 Turks, and above 3,000 Latins. The inhabitants have tan, 
factures of filk, velvet, gold, and ſilver ſtaffs. The iſland likewiſe pr 


ment draws its chief revenue. The women of this, and almoſt ul & 
other Greek iſlands, have in all ages been celebrated for their deauy th 
and their 122 have been the moſt perfect models of ſymtmem 6 
painters and ſtatuaries. They are not, however, renowned for their mo. 
deſty or virtue; and even the Greek nuns are ſaid to be laviſh of they 
favours. Among the poets and hiftorians ſaid to be born here, the uh 
bitants reckon Homer, and ſhew a little ſquare houſe, which they @ 
Homer's School. The Greeks pay a capitation tax for the exercis g 
their religion and laws; the rate of the higheſt rank is ten crowns zel 
the ſecond three, and the meaneſt two = a half, yearly. 


SAMOS, lies oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt of the Leſſer A 
about ſeven miles from the continent. It is zo miles long, and 15 bil 
This iſland gave birth to 4 ras, and 1s inhabited by Greel Cut 

y the Turks, their maſters. The muſcadine 
Samian wine is in high requeſt; and the ifland, beſides, produces wo! 
which they ſell to the French; oil, pomegranates, and ſilk. This if 
is 4 to have been the native country of Juno; and ſome travellen 
think that the ruins of her temple, and of the ancient city Samos, are 
fineſt remains of antiquity in the Levant, | 


To the ſouth of Samos lies PATMOS, about 20 miles in cir 
ference, but ſo barren and dreary, that it may be called a rock rathe 
than an iſland. It has, however, a convenient haven ; and the few Gre 
monks who are upon the iſland, ſhew a cave where St. John is ſuppoſe 
to have written the Apocalypſe. 


"The CYCLADES iſlands lie like a circle round Delos, the cli 
of them, which lies ſouth of the iſlands Mycone and Tirſe, and almot 
midway between the continents of Aſia and Europe. Though Delon 


all the Grecian iſlands, as being the birth-place of Apollo and Dian 
the magnificent ruins of whoſe temples are ſtill viſible. This iſlands 
almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants, 


PAROS, lies between the iſlands of Luxia and Melos. Like all dg 


of antiquity ; but 1s chiefly renowned for the beauty and whiteneſs of 18 
le. 


CERIGO, or CYTHEREA, lies ſouth-eaſt of the Morea, an 
is about 50 miles in circumference, but rocky and mountainous, 4 
chiefly remarkable for being the favourite refidence of Venus. 


SANTORIN, is one of the moſt ſouthermoſt iſlands inthe Archip 
lago, and was formerly called Caliſta, and afterwards Thera. Thou 
ſeemingly covered with pumice-ſtones, yet, through the induſtry of l. 
inhabitants, who are about 10,000, it produces 1 and wine, un 
ſome wheat. One third of the people are of the Latin church, and ful 
ject to a popiſh biſhop. Near this iſland another aroſe of the ſame nan 
from the bottom of the ſea, in 1707. At the time of its birth, tin 
was an earthquake, attended with moſt dreadful lightnings and ths 
ders and boilings of the ſea for ſeveral days, fo that when it aroſe dit! 


4 


ed! 
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oo feet above the, ſea, and at the time of its firſt emerging it was 

Ft a mile broad and five miles in circumference, but it has ſince en- 

eaſed, Several other iſlands of the Archipelago __ to have had the 
0 


te original, but the ſea in their neighbourhood is ſo deep as not to be 


uthomed. 

The famous iſland of RHODES is ſituated about 20 miles ſouth- 
et of the continent of Leſſer Aſia, being about 5o miles long, and 25 
id This iſland abounds in wine, and many of the neceſſaries of 
f, but the inhabitants import their corn from the neighbouring coun- 
„ The coloſſus of braſs, which anciently ſtood at ite mouth of its 


anders of the world; one foot being. placed on each fide of the har- 
our, ſhips paſſed between its legs; and it held in one hand a light- 
auſe ſor the direction of mariners. The face of the coloſſus repreſented 
e ſun, to whom this image was dedicated; and its height was abcut 
15 feet, The inhabitants of this iſland were formerly maſters of the 
4; and the Rhodian law was the directory of the Romans in mari- 
me affairs. The knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, after loſing Pa- 
ſine, took this iſland from the Turks in 1308, but loſt it to them 
3 1522, and afterwards retired to Malta. 


CANDIA, the ancient Crete, is ſtill renowned for its hundred cities, 
r its being the birth-place of Jupiter, the ſeat of legiſlature to all Greece, 
d many other hiſtorigal and political diſtinctions. It lies between 3 
d 36 degrees of north latitude, being 200 miles 1008 and ſixty broad, 
moſt equally diſtant from Europe, Aſia, and Africa. The famous Mount 
a ſtands in the middle of the iſland, and is no better than a barren rock; 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, is a torpid ſtream. Some of the vallies 
this iſland produce wine, fruits, and corn ; all of them remarkably ex. 
llent in their kinds. The fiege of Candia, the capital of the iſland, 
modern times, was far more wonderful and bloody than that of Troy. 
de Turks-inveſted it in the beginning of the year 1645, and its Venetian 
uriſon, after bravely defending itſelf till the latter end of September 
09, made, at lat, an honourable capitulation. The ſiege coſt the Turks 
$0,000 men, and the Venetians 80,000. 


CYPRUS, lies in the Levant ſea, abqut 3o miles diſtant from the coaſts 
dyria and Paleſtine, It is 150 miles long and 70 broad, and lies at 
ot an equal diſtance from Europe and Africa. It was formerly famous 
r the worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs ; and _— the time of 
e Cruſades, was a rich flouriſhing kingdom, inhabited by Chriſtians. 
vine, eſpecially that which grows at the bottom of the celebrated 
dont Olympus, is the moſt palatable and richeſt of all that grows in 
Greek iſlands. Nicoſia is the capital, and the ſee of a Greek arch- 
hop. Famaguſta, its ancient capital, has a good harbour; and the 

tural produce of the iſland is ſo rich, that many European nations 
Id their account in keeping conſuls reſiding upon it; but the op- 

ſions of the Turks have depopulated and impoveriſhed it to a ſurprizing 
pree, though the revenue they ger from it does not exceed 12501. a year, 

ſemale inhabitants do not degenerate from their anceſtors as devo- 
to Venus; and Paphos, the antient ſeat of pleaſure and corruption, 
one of the diviſions of the iſland. Richard I. king of England, ſub- 

cyprus, on account of its king's treachery; and its royal title 
transferred to Guy Luſignan, king of Jerutalem, from whence it 
rd to the Venctians, who {till hold that empty honour, 
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irbour, and was 50 fathom wide, was deſervedly accounted one of the 
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The iſlands in the Ionian ſea are, 8 AP IE NZ A, S TI VAI 


Z ANT E, CEPHALONIA, SANTA MAURA, CORHU 2 
and others of ſmaller note, particularly 180 LA DEL COMPARE * 
which would not deſerve mention, had it not been the ancient ihn 
the birth-place and kingdom of Ulyſſes. * 
| Thoſe iſlands in general are fruitful. Zante, belonging to the 1, ;+ 
netians, has a populous capital of the ſame name, and is a place d = 
conſiderable trade, eſpecially in fruits. Corfu, which is the c:piu oi... ; 
that iſland, is a place of great ſtrength, and belongs likewiſe » 18K. :. 
Venetians, who concern themſelves very little about the welfare or gor 
ment of thoſe and other iſlands, ſo that the inhabitants, who are gui}. 
rally Greeks, bear a very indifferent character. | | boſle 
— — — — — 4a mp 
| King 
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A Aſia exceeds Europe and Africa in the extent of its terriwria the 
it is alſo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its air, the ſemim rt c 

of its foil, the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the fragrancy and bah op 
qualities of its plants, ſpices, and gums ; the ſalubrity of its drug; Mou 
quantity, variety, beauty, and value of its gems ; the richnels df In 
metals, and the fineneſs of its filks and cottons. It was in Afi, eo 
cording to the ſacred records, that the Allwiſe Creator planted Mn 
den of Eden, in which he formed the firſt man and firſt w Wide! 
rom whom the race of mankind was to ſpring. Aſia became agu ſati 
the nurſery of the world after the deluge, whence the deſcendants e for 
Noah diſperſed their various colonies into all the other parts of ond 
_ It was in Aſia that God placed his once favourite people Mot 
ebrews, whom he enlightened by revelations delivered by the Me 1 
phets, and to whom he gave the oracles of truth. It was here that Hering 
great and merciful work of our redemption was accompliſhed by ittan 
divine Son; and it was from henge that the light of his glorious Picker 
pel was carried with amazing rapidity into all the known nations eit 
diſciples and followers. Here the firſt chriſtian churches were found omi: 
and the Chriſtian faith miraculouſly propagated and watered with d Thi 
blood of innumerable martyrs. It was in Aſia that the firſt ef e 1 
were reared, and the firſt empires founded, while the other parts of Malay 
globe were inhabited only b wild animals. On ail theſe acc i: 
this quarter claims a ſuperiority over the reſt ; but it muſt be own The 
that a great change hath happened in that part of it called Turk gWongic 
which hath loſt much of its antient ſplendor, and from the moſt poi 
lous and beſt cultivated ſpot in Aſia, is become a wild uncultivates e es 
ſert. The other parts of Aſia continue much in their former condtade m 
the ſoil being as remarkable for its fertility, as moſt of the inhabit Ze 


for their indolence, effeminacy and luxury. This effeminacy is che we 
owing to the warmth of the climate, though in ſome meaſure hey 
ened by cuſtom and education; and the ſymptoms of it are 
or leſs viſible, as the ſeveral nations are ſeated nearer or farther 

the north. Hence the Tartars, who live near the ſame latitudes wit 
are gs brave, hardy, ſtrong, and vigorous, as any European nn 
What is wanting in the robuſt frame of their bodies among the Chin 
Mogul-Indians, and all the inhabitants of the more ſouthern reg 
is in a great meaſure made up to them by the vivacity of their minds, 9 
ingenuity in various kinds of workmanſhip, which our moſt (kilful x 
chanics have in vain endeavoured to imitate. - 


— > - 
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This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſſively in antient 
nes by the Aſfyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and the Greeks ; but 

e immenſe regions of India and China were little known to Alexander 
or the conquerors of the antient world. Upon the decline of thoſe em- 
f t part of Aſia ſubmitted to the Roman arms; and afterwards, 
PICS, grea wo 
the middle ages, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they were uſually | 
illed, Saracens, founded in Afia, in Africa, and in Europe, a more ex- 
ſive empire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Roman when 
in is height of power. The Saracen greatneſs ended with the death of 

:merlane; and the Turks, conquerors on every fide, took poſſeſſion of 
he middle regions of Aſia, which they ſtill enjoy, Beſides the countries 
poſſeſſed by the Turks and Ruſſians, Aſia contains at preſent three powerful 
npires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the Perfian, upon which the lefler 
Linzdoms and ſovereignties of Aſia generally depend. prevailing form 
of covernment in this diviſion of the globe is abſolute monarchy. If any 
pf — can be ſaid to enjoy ſome ſhare of liberty, it is the wandering tribes, 

the Tartars and Arabs. Many of the Afiatic nations, when the Dutch 
ir came among them, could not conceive how it was poſſible for an 
eople to live under any other form of nment than that of a bd 
otic monarchy, Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part of Tartary, and part 

India, profeſs Mahometiſm. The Perſian and Indian Mahometans 
vre of the ſet of Hali, and the others of that of Omar; but both 
wn Mahomet for their law-giver, and the Koran for their rule of faith 
ind life, In the other parts of Tartary, India, China, Japan, and the 

fatic iſlands, they are generally heathens and idolaters. Jews are to 
found every where in Aſia. Chriſtianity, though planted here with 
onderful rapidity by the apoſtles and prgnitive fathers, ſuffered an al- 
noſt total eclipſe by the congueſts of the Saracens, and afterwards of 
he Turks, Itcredible indeed have been the hazards, perils, and ſuf- 
erings of popiſh miſſionaries, to propagate their doctrines in the moſt 
iſtant regions, and among the groſſeſt idolaters; but their labours have 
itherto failed of ſucceſs, owing, in a great meaſure, to the avarice and 
rofligacy of the Europeans, who reſort thither in ſearch of wealth and 
gOM1N1ON, 

The 18 languages ſpoken in Aſia are, the modern Greek, 
he Turkiſh, the Ruſſian, the Tartarian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the 
lalayan, the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European languages are 
ſo ſpoken upon the coaſts of India and China. 

The continent of Aſia is ſituated between 25 and 180 degrees of eaſt 
pngitude, and between the equator and 80 — of north latitude. 
t 1s about 4740 miles in length, from the Dardanels on the weſt, to 
e eaſtern ſhore of Tartary ; and about 4380 miles in breadth, from 
? moſt ſouthern part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape of No- 
a Zembla. It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north; on 
de welt it is ſeparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe by 
de Levant or Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, the ſea 
f Marmora, the Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the river Don, and a line 
haun from it to the river Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, 
much falls into the Frozen Ocean. On the eaſt, it is bounded by the 
xihc Ocean, or South-Sea, which ſeparates it from America; and on 
de fouth, by the Indian Ocean ; fo that it is almoſt ſurrounded by the 
The principal regions which . this country are as follow. 

4 


1 The 


| Formoſa 

4 The Philippines 
| The Molucca, or Clove iſles, 

The Banda, or Nutmeg iſles, 

Amboyna ſurrounding the 

Celebes | 

Gilolo, &c. 


The Sunda iſtes | 


Iſlands, 


The Japaneſe iſles 


drones 


» w—_ 


Molucca and 
Banda iſles 
Borneo 


Borneo, Caytongee 
Sumatra —[Achen, Bencoolen 
Java, &c. — Batavia, Bantam 

The Andaman and Nicobar iſſes Andaman, Nicobar 
Ceylon 
The Maldives 
Bombay — 
i The Kurile iſles, 2nd thoſe in 


* - 
the ſea of Kamſchatka, 


— — 


Spain 
Spain 
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| = | 2 Length | Breadth Chief citi „ EA. & 
— | . * = , * from London. 
„ uma The bounds of thefeſ robelxi 2160 N. E. 
4 DO 5 parts are unlimited, 
= } Iobireſe . *\Chynian 4480 N. E. 
| each power puſhing|-7- 
[4 8 Mogulean: on his conqueſts a8 * . 
} Locependagt n amarcand 2800 E, 
bia 1550 1260 |Pekin | 4320 S. E 
| | Mogul Emp. 2000 T500 Delly 3720 S. E. 
| [India | 2000 | 1000 [Siam or Pegu | 504 S. E. [Pagans 
qt [Perſia 1300 1100 jilpahan 12460 S. E — 
Part of gfe 
| | Arabia 1300 1200 {Mecca 2640 S. E. [Mahometans 
| 2 Syria 7 77 | 160 Aleppo 1860 S. E. Chriff. & Nd 
1 8 | {Holy Land 210 90 | Jeruſalem 1920 S. E. |Chrit. K Wat 
| > Natolia 750 308 Burſa or Smyrna | 1440 S. E. |Mahometans | 
| Diarbic or N Mabeme- 
1 8 Meſo FOR 560 310 Bagdat | 2160 S. E. tans, with 
| Turcomania 360 300 Erzerum 1860 8. E. — 
[4 | Georgia @ 6, {46 $ Teflis | 1920 E. 


All the iſlands of Aſia (except Cyprus, already deſcribed, in the Len 
belonging to the Turks) lie in the Pacific or Eaſtern Ocean, and the 
Indian Seas, of which the principal, where the Europeans trade or har 
ſettlements, are 


Trade with or belongts 
Dutch 


China 


Dutch 
Dutch 
Dutch 
Dutch 
Dutch 

All nations 
Engliſh and Dutch 
Dutch | 
All nations 
Dutch 

All nations 
Engliſh 


Ruſſia. 


—_ 
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| bia and the Levant Sea, on the ſouth ; and by the A 


Miles. | 
ength 1000 
Rh 809 | been 1 


' diſcovered by the Ruffians, 
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——_ 


S1TUATION AND EXTENT. 
Degrees. 


27 and 46 eaſt longitude, 
28 and 45 north latitude. 
OUNDED by the Black Sea and Circa 


on the north; by Perſia, on the eaſt; by An 
rchipelago, '* 


. Helleſpont, and Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, on the 
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perfec 


Subdivifions. * 
1. Eyraco Arabic or 
„ Chatdea — 
2. Diarbec or Meſo- 


potamia 

| 3. Curdiſtan or 7A 

The eaſtern q ria — 

provinces are 4. Turcomania or Ar: 
menia — — 

. Georgia, including 

Me ngrelia and Ima- 

retta, and part of 

Circaſſia — — 


Diviſions. 


1. Natolia Proper — 


Natolia, or the 2. Amaſia 2 
Leſſer Aſia, . $ 
on the weſt, 3. Aladulia — 


[+ Caramania — 


Faſt of the Le- 


hat ths. Syria, with Paleſtine, 


or the Holy Land 
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Chief towns. 
Boſſora and Bagdat. 


Diarbec, Orfa, and 
Mouſoul. 


Nineveh and Betlis. 


51 

. 

| 36 Erzerum and Van. 

? 1 * mY RY 


Amaſia, — 
and Sinope. 


f Ajazzo and Marat. 


0 1 Satalia and Teraſſo. 


Aleppo, Antioch, Da- 
maſcus, Tyre, Sidon, 
Tripoli, Scanderoon, 
and Jeruſalem. 


— . — 


MouxTains.] Theſe are famous in ſacred as well as prophane 
writings, The moſt remarkable are, Olympus; Taurus and Anti-tau- 
rus; Caucaſus and Arrarat; Lebanon ; and Hermon. 

Rivans.] The ſame may be obſerved: of the rivers, which are the 
Euphrates; Tigris ; Orantes; Meander ; Sarabat ; Kara ; and Jordan. 

Alx AND CLIMATE. ] Though both are delightful i in the utmoſt de- 
tree, and naturally ſalubrious to the human conſtitution, yet ſuch 1s 
'he equality with which the Author of nature has diſpenſed his 2 
nat Turkey, both in Europe and Aſia, is often viſited by the plague ; 
rightful ſcourge of mankind, wherever .it takes place, but here Joubly 
eſtructive, from the native indolence of the Turks, and their ſuperſti- 
'ous belief in predeſtination, which prevents them from uſing pre- 
uwtion to defend themſelves againſt this calamity, 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] As this country contains the moſt fertile pro- 
inces of Afia, I need ſcarcely inform the reader that it produces all 


'he luxuries of life in the utmoſt abundance, notwithſtanding the indo- 


ence of its owners. Raw filk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of every 
ſpecies, coffee, myrrh, frankincenſe, and odoriferous plants and Pe 
«re natives here almoſt without culture, which is practiſed chiefly . 
'Treek and Armenian Chriſtians. The olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, 
ige, and dates, produced in thoſe provinces, are highly delicious, and 
n ſuch plenty, that they coſt the inhabitants a mere trifle, and it is ſaid, 
4 ſome places nothing. Their aſparagus is often as large as a man's 
eg, and their grapes far exceed thoſe of other countries in largeneſs. 
bw nature has brought all her productions here to the higheſt 
erfection. 
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An1MAL PRODUCTIONS } The ſame may be ſaid of their imd. 
BY SEA AND LAND, | The breed of the Turkiſh and Arbe 
horſes, the latter eſpecially, are valuable beyond any in the world, 2 
have conſiderably improved that of the Engliſh. We know of wo 
drupeds that are peculiar to thoſe countries, but they contain all 
are neceſſary for the uſe of 'mankind. Camels are here in much » 
queſt, from their ſtrength; their agility, and, above all, their mad 
tion in eating and drinking, which is greater than that of any o 
known animal. 'Their numerous herds of goats furniſh the material 
for their camblets. Their kids and ſheep are exquiſite eating, and ws 
ſaid to ſurpaſs, in flavour and taſte, thofs of Europe ; but their othe 
butcher's meat, beef particularly, is not ſo fine. 
As to birds, they have wild fowl in vaſt perfection; their oſtide N n« 
are well known by their tallneſs, ſtupidity, and heavineſs. The ene 
man epicures prized no fiſh except lampreys, mullets, and oyſters, buhninil 
thoſe that were found in Afia. ; | 
METALs AND MINERALS.] This country contains all the metal 
that are to be found in the richeſt kingdoms and provinces of Europe; 


alin 
builds 
te 
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Or Tues TURKS in EUROPE Ap ASIA 
| orgy ff eto! noma. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS AND country is by no means equi 

DIVERSIONS, either to its extent or fertility, na 
have the beſt geographers been able to aſcertain it, becauſe of the u. 
certainty of its limits. It certainly is not ſo great as it was before ts 
Chriſtian æra, or even under the Roman emperors; owing to yanou 
cauſes, and above all, to the tyranny under which the natives live, and 
their polygamy, which is undoubtedly an enemy to population, as may 
be evinced from many reaſons, and particularly becauſe the Greeks and 
Armenians, among whom it is not practiſed, are incomparably mor 
prolific than the Turks, notwithflanding the rigid ſubjection in whid 
they are kept by the latter. The plague is another cauſe of depops- 
lation. The Turkiſh emperor, however, has more ſubjects than u 
two European princes. 

As to the inhabitants, they are generally well made and robuſt men: 
when young their complexions are fair, and their faces handſome ; the 
hair and eyes are black or dark brown. The women, when young, 4 
commonly handſome, but they generally look old at thirty. In the! 
demeanour the Turks are rather hypochondriac, grave, ſedate, and p# 
ſive; but when agitated by paſſion, furious, raging, ungovernable; Uf 
with diſſimulation, jealous, ſuſpicious, and vindictive onal be. 
tion: in matters of religion, tenacious, ſuperſtitious, and moron H 
Though uncapable of much benevolence, or even humanity with reg 
to Jews, Chriſtians, or any who differ from them in religious mat ng | 
they are not devoid of ſocial affections for thoſe of their own reli 5 
But intereſt is their ſupreme good, and when that comes in comp 
tition, all ties of religion, conſanguinity, or friendſhip, are f ily dt 
ſolved. The morals of the Afiatic Turks are far preferable to thoſ 
of the European. They are hoſpitable to ſtrangers; and the vis 
avarice and inhumanity reign chiefly among their great men. Ihe. 
likewiſe ſaid to be charitable to one another, and punctual be 

I . 
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þalings. Their charity and public ſpirit is moſt conſpicuous in their 
ilding caravanſeras or places of entertainment on roads that are deſti- 
te # accommodations, for the refreſhment of poor pilgrims or tra- 
lers. With the ſame laudable view, they ſearch out the beſt ſprings, 
A dig wells, which in thoſe countries is a luxury to weary travel- 
s. The Turks fit croſs-legged upon mats, not only at their meals 
ut in company. Their ideas, except what they acquire from opium, 
ſimple and confined, ſeldom reaching without the walls of their 
houſes, where they fit converſing with their women, drinking 
fee, ſmoaking tobacco, or chewing opium. They have little curio- 
by to be informed of the ſtate of their own, or any other country. 
a vifier, baſhaw, or other officer, is turned out, or ſtrangled, they 
Ly no more on the occaſion, than that there will be a new viſier or go- 
emor, ſeldom enquiring into the reaſon of the diſgrace of the former 
niniſter, They are perfect ſtrangers to wit and agreeable converſa- 


he Alcoran, and the comments upon it, Nothing is negociated in 
Turkey without preſents ; and here juſtice may be bought and fold. 
The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the ſorenoon, and they ſup 
t ive in the winter and ſix in the ſummer, and this is their principal 
neal. Among the great people, their diſhes are ſerved up one by one; 
but they have neither knife nor fork, and they -are not permitted by 
dir religion to uſe gold or filver ſpoons, Their victuals are always 
high ſeaſoned. Rice is the common food of the lower ſort, ſometimes 
t is boiled up with gravy ; but their chief diſh is pilau, which is 
mutton and fowl boiled to rags, and the rice being boiled quite dry, 
de ſoup is high ſeaſoned, and poured upon it. They drink water, 
kerbet, and ol and the only debauch they know 1s in opium, which 
des them ſenſations reſembling thoſe of intoxication. Gueſts of high 
ank ſometimes have their beards perfumed by a female flave_ of the 
Emily. They are temperate and ſober from a principle of their re- 
Ligion, which forbids them the uſe of wine; though in private many 
them indulge themſelves in the uſe of ſtrong liquors. Their com- 
mon ſalutation is by an inclination of the head, and laying their right 
hands on their breaſt, They fleep, in linen waiſtcoats and drawers, 
þpon mattreſſes, and cover themſelves with a quilt. Few or none of 
the conſiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire have any notion of walking 
Ir ridiag either for health or diverſion. The moſt religious among them 
ſnd, however, ſufficient exerciſe when they conform themſelves to the fre- 
quent oblations, prayers, and rites preſcribed them by Mahomet. 
Their active diverhons conſiſt in ſhooting at a mark, or tilting it 
With darts, at which they are very expert. Some of their great men 
e fond of hunting, and take the field with numerous eqyipages, 
Hch are joined by their inferiors; but this is often done for po- 
piucal purpoſes, that they may know the ſtrength of their dependants. 
'Khin doors, the cheſs or draught-board are their uſual amuſements ; 
pnd if they play at chance games, they never bet money, that being 
Prolubited by the Alcoran. 5 
Dakss.] The men ſhave their heads, leaving a lock on the crown, 
nd wear their beards long. They cover their heads with a turban, and 
rec put it off but when they fleep. Their ſhirts are without collar 
Ir wriſtband, and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tie with 
„and over the veſt they wear a looſe gown ſomewhat 3 
Fir 


be They have few printed books, and ſeldom read any other than | 
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heir breeches, or drawers, are of a piece with their ſtocking: . 
inſtead of ſhoes they wear ſlippers, which they put off when tha a 
ter a temple or houſe. 'They ſuffer no Chriſtians, or other wal | 
wear white turbans. The dreſs of the women differs Little fry l. 
of the men, only they wear ſtiffened caps upon their heads with kw 
ſomething like a mitre, and wear their hair down. When they ap 
abroad they are ſo muffled up as not to be known by their nau 
relations. Such of the women as are virtuous make no uſe of paint i; 
heighten their beauty, or to diſguiſe their complexion, but they oft 
tinge their hands and feet with henna, which gives them a d 
low. The men make uſe of the ſame expedient to colour their beard; 

MazxRrIaces.] Marriages in this country are chiefly nepociated | 
the ladies. When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pa 
down a ſum of money, a licence is taken out from the cadi, or pn 
1 magiſtrate, and the parties are married. The bargain is cele 

rated, as in other nations, with mirth and jollity, and the money i 
generally employed in furniſhing the houſe of the young couple, 
man may marry as many women as he can maintain, but under & 
reſtriction of a cenſorjal power, to prevent too great a plurality d 
wives. Beſides their wives, the wealthy Turks keep a kind of Sex 
glio of women; but all theſs. indulgencies are ſometimes inſufficient 
to gratify their unnatural deſires. 
| FunERALS.] The burials of the Turks are decent. The corpſe 
j attended by the relations, chanting paſſages from the Koran; and ali 

being depoſited in a moſque (for 2 they call their temples) they: | 
buried in a field, by the iman or prieſt, who pronounces a funeral . 
mon at the time of the interment, The male relations expreſs their fa: 


band, they wear a particular head-dreſs, and leave off all finery i 
twelve months. | | 

RELIOIOx.] The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Mahometan, Per 
called from Mahomet the author of it; ſome account of which ws... 
reader will find in the following hiſtory of Arabia, the native county 
of that impoſtor. The Turks profeſs that of the ſect of Omar; bs 
theſe are ſplit into as many ſectaries as their neighbours the Chriſtians 
There is no ordination among their clergy, any perſon may be a pte ;. 
that pleaſes to take the habit and perform the functions of his ordz, aan, 


row by alms and prayers; the women, by decking the tomb on . 
j tain days with flowers and green leaves; and in mourning for a hul.c.. 
yy 
| 


. - - 
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and may lay down his office when he pleaſes. Their chief prick co 

mufti ſeems to have great power in the ſtate, eter 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS The Turkiſh government I r th 
OF CHRISTIANS. ving formed theſe into part > 


its finances, they are tolerated where they are moſt profitable; bu 
the hardſhips impoſed upon the Greek church are ſuch, as muſt alvap 
diſpoſe that people to favour any revolution of government. Jervſalen, WW: ,, 
Alexandria, _ Antioch, are patriarchates ; and their heads are TR; 

dulged, according as they pay for their privilege, with a civil a vWF: 


as an ecclefiaftical authority over their votaries. The ſame may be per 
of the Neſtorian and Armenian patriarchs ; and every great city that ca A \/:; 
pay for the privilege has its archbiſhop or biſhop. ; me; 

LaxGuaAGE.] The radical languages of this empire are the Sc { 
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vonian, which ſeems to have been the mother tongue of the anten Wen: | 
Turks; the Greek modernized, but ſtill bearing a relation 94 flors 
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[3 language 3 the Arabic, and the Syriac, a diale& of which is ftill 
'ken, A ſpecim?n of the modern Greek follows in their Paternoſter : 
Blur hemas, opios id err tos ouranous © hagia fthito to onoma ſou na 
' be bafilia ſou to thelema ſou na genetex itzon en te ge, 0s is ton oura- 
4: tt pſomi hemas done hemas ſemorem : ke fi choraſe hemos ta crimata 
u itzone, ke hemas fichoraſomen ekinous opou : mas adikeunke men ter- 
« bimais is to piraſmo, alla foſon hemas apo to kaxo. Amen. | 
Iv AND LEARNED MEN.] I know of none among the Turks, 
ho profeſs a ſovereign contempt for our learning. Greece, which was 
native country of genius, arts, and ſciences; produces at preſent, 
des Turks, numerous bands of chriſtian biſhops, prieſts, and monks, 
jo in general are as ignorant as the Turks themſelves, and are di- 
11 into various abſurd ſects of what they call chriſtianity, | 
AxTIQUITIES ANDCURIOSITIES, Theſe are ſo various that they 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. have furniſhed matter for ma- 
roluminous publications, and others are appearing every day. Thoſe 
untries contained all that was rich and magnificent in architecture, 
4 ſculpture, and neither the barbarity of the Turks, nor the depre- 
ktions they have ſuffered from the Europeans, ſeem to have diminiſh- 
| their number. They are more or leſs perſect, according to the air, 
il, or climate, in which they ſtand, and all of them bear deplora- 
I marks of neglect. Many of the fineſt temples are converted into 
kin moſques, or Greek churches, and are more disfigured than 
ofe which remain in ruins. Amidſt ſuch a plenitude of curioſities, 
dat can be done here is to ſelect ſome of the moſt ſtriking; and 
ſhall begin with Balbec and Palmyra, which form the pride of all 
Uquity. 

kale: is ſituated on a rifing plain, between Tripoli in Syria and Da- 
aſcus, and is the Heliopolis of Cælo Syria. Its remains of antiquity diſ- 
ay, according to the belt judges, the boldeft plan that ever was at- 
mpted in architecture. The portico of the temple of Heliopolis is 
erpreſſibly ſaperb, though disfigured by two Turkiſh towers. The 


| x-20nal court behind it, is now known only by the magnificence of 
SP vin. Their walls were adorned with Corinthian pilaſters and ſta- 


es, and it opens into a 2 court of the ſame taſte and 
ranceur, The great temple to w 

a it is known only by an entablature, ſupported by nine lofty co- 
mns, each confiſting of three pieces joined together, by iron pins, 
out cement. Some of thoſe pins are a foot long, and a foot in dia- 
eter, and the ſordid Turks are daily at work to deſtroy the columns, 


7 Ir the ſake of the iron, A ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding, with a pe- 
tal of eight columns in front, and fifteen in flank, and every where 


bly ornamented with figures in alto relief, expreſſing the heads of 
dds, heroes, and emperors, and part of the antient mythology. To 
e welt of this temple is another, of a circular form, of the Corin- 
an and Ionic order, but disfigured with Turkiſh moſques and houſes. 
he _> parts of this antient city are proportionably beautiful and 
lpendous, , 

Various have been the conjectures concerning the founders of thoſe 
meme buildings. The inhabitants of Aſia aſcribe them to Solomon, 
t ſome make them ſo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. Per- 
- they are of different zras, and though that prince, and his ſuc- 
tors, may have rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the boldneſs of their 
architecture, 


ich this leads, is now fo ruined, 
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architecture, the beauty of their ornaments, and the ſ 1 
tion of the whole, ſeem to fix their foundation to a period before 4 
Chriſtian æra, but without mounting to the times of the Jews, or the iu 
nicians, 22 — _ of the Greek ſtile, in building ande 
menting. c 1s at preſent a little city, encompaſſed with a | 
inhabitants, who are about 5020 in number, live in or near 
temple, in houſes built out of the antient ruins. A free-ſtone quan 
in bo neighbourhood, furniſhed the ſtones for the body of the teny 
and one of the ſtones, not quite detached from the bottom of + 
quarry, is 70 feet long, 14 broad, and 14 feet five inches deep 
reduced to our meaſure is 1135 tons. A coarſe white marble q 
at a greater diſtance, furniſhed the ornamental parts, 
Palmyra, or as it was called by the antients, Tadmor in the IU 
is ſituated in the wilds of Arabia Petrza, about 33 fey. N. lat, u 
200 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. It is approached through 2 
row plain lined as it were with the remains of antiquity, and opening 11 
at once, the eye is preſented with the moſt ſtriking objects that ue WF. 
be found in the world. The temple of the Sun lies in ruins, but 
acceſs to it is through a vaſt number of beautiful Corinthian colw 
of white marble, the grandeur and beauty of which can only be kno 
by the plates of it, which have been drawn, and publiſhed by 
Wood, who, with his friends, paid it a viſit ſome years ago, purpoſe 
to preſerve ſome remembrance of ſuch. a curioſity. As choſe drawin 
or copies from them are now common, we muſt refer the reader to the 
eſpecially as he can form no very adequate ideas of the ruins from f 
printed relation. 1 arches, amazing columns, à colonade 
ing 4090 feet in length, terminated by a noble mauſoleum, temples, 
f porticos, periſtyles, intercolumniations, and entablatures, all of th 
h in the higheſt ſtile, and finiſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, appt 
4 on all hands, but ſo diſperſed and disjointed, that it is impoſſible fn 
them to form an idea of the whole when perfect. Thoſe ſtriking m 
are contraſted by the miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, who reſide in 
g near them. f 
1 Nothing but ocular proof could convince any man, that ſo ſpe 
[ a city, formerly 10 miles in circumference, could exiſt in the mid 
| tracts of barren uninhabitable fands. Nothing however is more ce 
{1% than that Palmyra was formerly the capital of a great kingdom; | 
] it was the pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern world, “ 
| that its merchants dealt with the Romans, and the weſtern nation 
for the merchandizes and luxuries of India and Arabia, Its preſent 
tered ſituation, therefore, can be accounted for only by natural ct 
; which have turned the moſt fertile tracts into barren deſarts. The Aba 
think that Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes its original to Solomon, 
this they receive ſome countenance from ſacred hittory. In profane ul 
| it is not mentioned before the time of Marc Anthony, and its mak 
| perb buildings, are thought to be of the lower empire, about the 
| of Gallienus. 
Fl Odenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra, was highly careſſed by - 


. „ a 

4 emperor, and even declared Auguſtus. His widow Zenobia reign bowr 
i reat glory for ſome time, and Longinus, the celebrated critic, t: | 
J bh ſecretary, Not being able to brook the Roman tyranny, f ig 
| clared war againſt the emperor Aurelian, who took her priſoner, . Nc 


her in triumph to Rome, and butchered her principal nobility, * 
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"ano others the excellent Longinus. He afterwards deſtroyed her city, 
1 maſlacred its inhabitants, but expended large ſums out of Zeno- * 
s treaſures in repairing the temple of the Sun, the majeſtic ruins of 
lich have been mentioned. This, it muſt be acknowledged, is but a 

lame account of that celebrated city ; nor do any of the Palmy- 
e inſcriptions reach above the chriſtian zra,. though there can be na 
Lube that the city itſelf is of much higher antiquity. The emperor 
linian made ſome efforts to reſtore it to its antient ſplendor, but with- 


been obſerved very juſtly, that its architecture, and the propor- 
ons of its columns, are by no means equal in purity: to thoſe of Balbec. 
Nothing can be more futile, than . the boaſted antiquities ſhewn by 
be Greek and Armenian prieſts in or near Jeruſalem, which is well 
own to have been ſo often razed to the ground, and rebuilt anew, 
k.t no ſcene of our Saviour's life and ſufferings, can be aſcertained, 
d yet thoſe eceleſiaſtics ſubſiſt by their forgeries, and pretending to 
tide travellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old and New Teſtament. 
They are, it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, but the 
ade (till goes on though much diminiſhed in its profits, The church 
f the Holy Sepulchre, as it is called, ſaid to be built by Helena, mo- 
her to Conſtantine the Great, is ſtill ſtanding, and of tolerable good 
chiteture, but its different diviſions, and the diſpoſitions made round 
are chiefly calculated to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers, Other 
lurches, built by the ſame lady, are Yes, in Paleſtine ; but the coun- 
fy is ſo altered in its appearance and qualities, that it is one of the moſt 
ſpicable of any in Aſia, and it is in vain for a modern traveller to at- 
pt to trace in it any veſtiges of the kingdom of David and Solomon. 
Mecca and Medina- are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of 
te Mahometans, Their buildings are mean, when compared to Euro- 
an houſes or churches z and even the temple of Mecca, in point of 
atefture, makes but a ſorry appearance, though erected on the ſpot 
here the great prophet is ſaid to have been born. The ſame may be 
id of the moſque at Medina, where that impoſture was buried; ſo 
at the vaſt ſums ſpent yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in viſiting 
ie places, are undoubtedly converted to temporal uſes, I ſhall not 
mule the reader with any accounts of the ſpot which is ſaid to have 
med Paradiſe, and to have been ſituated between the rivers Euphrates 
kd Tigris, where there are ſome tracts which undoubtedly deſerve that 
me. The different ruins, ſome of them inexpreſſibly magnificent, 
kt are to be found in thoſe immenſe regions, cannot be appropriated 
any certainty to their original founders ; ſo great is the ignorance 
Which they have been buried for theſe thouſand years palt, It is 
Keed ealy to pronounce whether the ſtile of their buildings are Greek, 
cnn or Saracen, but all other information muſt come hom their in- 
ptions. 
The neighbourhood of Smyrna (now called Iſmir) contains many va- 
We antiquities, but it cannot be imagined that a learned man could 
"Ne his whole life to explain them. The ſame may be ſaid of Alep- 
„and a number of other places celebrated in antiquity, and now 
pwn only by geographical obſervations. The ſeat of old Troy can- 
t be diſtinguiſhed by the ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its 
ng oppoſite to the iſle of Tenedos, and the name of a brook, whici 
Peco magnified into a wonderful river. A temple of marble built 
. in 


ut effect, for it dwindled by degrees to its preſent wretched tate, It 
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ings and conveniencies to moſt of the Turkiſh cities. Its houſes, 2 


capitulations with the Porte. The Englith, French, and Dutch, hav 
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in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, at Milaſſo in Caria, and a fey fin, 
tures of the ſame kind, in the neighbourhood, are among the ant. 
ties that are ſtill entire. Three theatres of white marble, and 2 5. 
ble circus near Laodicea, have ſuffered very little from time or barha. 
riſm, and ſome travellers think that they diſcern the ruins of the ele. 
brated temple of Diana, near Epheſus, 

Provinces, CHIEF CITIES, Theſe ate very numerous, and # 
MOSQUES, AND te the ſame time very inſignificant, he. 
BUILDINGS, cauſe they have little or no trade, and 

are greatly decayed from their antient gratideur. Scanderoon ſtands 
upon the fite of Alexandretta, but it is now almoſt depopulated 
Superb remains of antiquity are found in its neighbourhood, Aleppy, 
however, | preſerves a reſpectable rank among the cities of the Afate 
Turkey. It is ſtill the capital of Syria, and is ſuperior in its build 


is uſual in the Eaft, conſiſt of a large court, with a dead wall to the 
ſtreet, an arcade or piazza running round it, = with marble, ar 
an elegant fountain of the ſame in the middle, Aleppo, and its ſub 
urbs, are ſeven miles in compaſs, and contain 235,000 inhabitant, 
of whom 30,000 are Chriſtians, and goco are Jews. It is furniſhed 
with moſt of the conveniencies of life, exceptin we water, withig 
the walls, and even that is ſupplied by an aquedu&t, ſaid to have been 
erefted by the empreſs Helena. Their gardens are pleaſant, being laif 
out in vineyards, olive, fig, and piſtachio trees, but the country round 
15 rough and barren. Foreign merchants are numerous here, and 
ſa& their buſineſs in caravanſeras, or large ſquare buildings, containng 
their ware-houſes, lodging- rooms, and compting-houſes. This city abounds 
in neat, and ſome of them magnificent moſques, public * 
which are very refreſhing, and bazars, or ä — which re- 
formed into long, narrow, covered ſtreets, with little ſhops, as in ot 
arts of the Eaſt. Their coffee is excellent, and con ſidered by ths 
Turks as a high luxury, and their ſweetmeats and fruits are delicio 
European merchants live here in greater ſplendor and ſafety than! 
any other city of the Turkiſh empire, which is owing to particuat 


conſuls, who are much reſpected, and appear abroad, the Engliſh cl 
cially, with marks. of diſtinction. 
The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants { 
ſleep in the open air, here and over all Arabia, and many other pin 
of the Eaſt ; for which reaſon their houſes are flat on the top. Th 
practice accounts for the early acquaintance thoſe nations had with att 
nomy, and the motions of the heavenly bodies, and explains ſome pus 
of the holy ſcripture, As the Turks are very uniform in their way! 
living, this account of Aleppo may give the reader an idea 0f 
other Turkiſh cities. | 
' Bagdat, built upon the Tygris, is the capital of the ancient Cl 
dea, and was once the metropolis of the califate, under the Saraced 
the moſt powerful monarchy on earth. 4.2 
Bagdat retains but few marks of its ancient grandeur. It 1s rude! 
fortified, but the conveniency of its ſituation renders it one of the K 
of the Turkiſh government, and has ftill a conſiderable trade, Ml 
annually viſited by the Smyrna, Aleppo, and weſtern caravans. | 
Antient Aſſyria is now called the Turkiſh Curdiſtan, tho" part 0:1 


* 
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ſabfekt to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan; the ancient Nini- 
being now a heap of ruins, Curdiſtan is ſaid to be for the moſt 
rt cut out of a mountain, and is the reſidence of a viceroy, or beg- 
+», Orfa, formerly Edeſſa, is the capital of the fine province of 
Lſootamia. It is now a mean place, and chiefly ſupported by a ma- 
efature of Turkey leather. 
Georgia, or Gurgiſtan, though ſubject to the Turks, is chiefly peopled 
\ Chriſtians, a brave, warlike race of men, and often at war with 
„ Mahometans. Their capital, Teflis, is a handſome city, and makes 
ine appearance, its inhabitants being about 30,000. The Georgians 
reneral are by ſome travellers ſaid -to be the handſomeſt people 
| the world; and ſome think that they early received the practice of 
eulation for the ſmall-pox. They make no ſcruple of felling and 
nking wines in their capital, and other towns ; and their valour has 
1 ured them many diſtinguiſhing liberties and privileges. 
. The antient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, ſtill retain part 
oer former trade. Damaſcus 1s called Sham, and the approach to 
by the river is inexpreſſibly beautiful. It contains a fine moſque, 
ass formerly a chriſtian church. It ſtill is famous for its ſteel 
i ths, ſuch as ſword blades, knives, and the like; the excellent tem- 
rof which is (aid to be owing to a quality in the water. The inha- 
ess ſtill manufacture thoſe Feautifal filks called Damaſks from their 
ad carry on a conſiderable traffic in raw and worked filk ; roſe- 
e, extracted from the famous damaſk roſes, fruits and wine. The 
jgehhourhood of this city is ſtill beautiful, eſpecially - to the Turks, 
I <-!:2ht in verdure and gardens. Sidon, which likewiſe lies within 
| antient Phenicia, has ſtill ſome trade, and a tolerable harbour. 
dre, now called Sur, about 25 miles diſtant from Sidon, ſo famous 
merly for its rich dye, is now only inhabited by a few miſerable fiſher- 
1, who live in the ruins of its ancient grandeur, 
cla, or Afia Minor, comprehending the ancient provinces of Ly- 
us. Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycoania, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, 
ea; all of them territories celebrated in the Greek and Ro- 
Ln tory, are now, through the Turkiſh indolence and tyranny, either 
ee, or a theatre of ruins. The ſites of antient cities are ſtill diſ- 
nm", and ſo luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that in many 
5 the triumphs over her forlorn condition. The ſelfiſh Turks cul- 
_— > more land than maintain themſelves, and their gardens and 


VP r-houſes fall up the circuit of their moſt flouriſhing cities, The 
aas travellers, upon an attentive ſurvey of thoſe countries, 
mg” vi odicate all that has been ſaid by ſacred and profane writers of 
on” 0<2uty, ftrength, fertility, and population. Even Paleſtine and 


de not detpicable at preſent of all thoſe countries, lies buried 
an the luxvries of its own foil, The Turks ſeem particularly fond 
rprelenting it in the moſt dreadful colours, and have formed a thou- 


wy {«i:roocs concerning it, which being artfully propagated by ſome 
s curls, have impoſed upon weak Chriſtians *®. Whether thoſe 
* K k countries 
e. 
2 E 
5 The ite reverend Pr. Shaw, profe Tor of Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to have exa- 
4 Cuntry with an uncommon degree of accuracy, and was quali; by the 
a by, to make the mott juſt obſervations, ſays, that was the Holy Land 
I in former times, it would be more fertile than the very beſt f urts of 
| Syria 
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ſechle) from its European channels. There can, however, be no aus 
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countries could ever be reſtored to their ancient grandeur, trade, 2 f 
pulation, may be a queſtion with fome ; but I apprehend that it wy 
now be impoſible (let the Turkiſh government be ever ſo benefcerd 
to divert commerce (without Which, all attempts of that kind muſt ! 


tion, chat a government leſs brutal and bigotted than that of the Ty 
might make the natives a powerful as well as a happy people with 
themiclves, The misfortune is, that the Greeks, Armenians, and ol 
ſets of Chriſtians there, partake but too much of the Turkiſh Qupid 
Tho” they are not ſoſfered wo wear white turbans, or to ride on hard 
back, and are ſubjedted to a thouſand indignities, and miſeries a 
are even, in many places, far more numerous than their oppreſlon, 
ſo abject is their {pirit, that they make no efforts for their own d 
verance, and they are contented under all their mortifications, If g 
are 1-15 indolent than their oppreffors, it is becauſe they muk otheng 
its ve 3 gad they dare not enjoy even the property they acquire, le 
{ould be arſcovered to their tyrants, who would conſider it as their o 

CUMMERCE AND MANUFACTUREsS.] Theſe objects are little 
teni'ed to in the Turkith dominions. The nature of their govern 
deſtrays that happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, indutry, 
commerce; and ſuch is the debaſement of the human mind when ba 
down by tyrauny and oppreſſion, that all the great advantages of a 
merce which nature has a» it were thrown under the feet of the ina 
tants by tucir ſütuation, are here totally neglected. The advantage 
Tyre. Sidon, Alexandria, and all thoſe countries which carried on 
commerce of the antient wortd, are overlooked. They command 
navigation of the Red tea, which opens a communication to the f 
eru ocean, and preſents them with all the riches of the Indies. 
ever looks on a map of Turkey, mutt admire the ſituation of 8 20, 
capital; upon a narrow ftrait that ſeparates Europe from Aſia, ande 
municaies on the ſouth with the Mediterranean ſea, thereby open 
a paſi:zge to all the European nations as well as the coaſt of An 
Tae lame ſtrait, commir.icating northwards with the Black Sea, opeat 
paſſage, by incans of the Danube and other great rivers, into the it 
rior parts of Germany, Poland, and Ruſſia. 

In this extentve empire, where all the commodities neceſſary fat 
largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, the Turks 9 
tent themeelves with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather, and | 
The mot valuable of their commodities, ſuch as filk, a variety of c 
and dying tas, they generally export without giving them muc 
ditional value from thor own labour. The internal commerce d 


* . . 0 — — | 
empire is extremely ſmall, and managed entirely by Jews ans 3 
nians. In their tramc with Europe the Turks are altogether fa 
The Englith, French, Dutch, and other Europeans, reſort hither “ 


Syria and Phanicia, becauſe the foil is generally much richer, and, every thin 


gered, vields larger crops. Therefore the barrenneſs, fays he, of which forme 1 Via, 
complain, does not proceed from the natural unfruitfulneſs of the count?y, ny 2 
} 4 - — * aw. E „ — 5 1 N 
the want ot inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among the few wio pe 1 


and he perpetual diſcords and depredations of the petty princes who ſhare 3% 


COUNtry, « is g 

Indeed the inhabitants can have but little inclination to cultivate the earth. * tne 
ce le#Fine, ſays Ar. Wood, we hive often ſcen the huſbandman ſowing, accompanie" ni! 
« armed friend, to prevent his being robbed of the ſeed,” And, after all, ware ary 


is uncertain whether he ſhall ever rcap the harveſt, 


„ commodities, and bring back thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms. 
' ſeldom attempt any diſtant voyages, and are poſſeſſed only of a 
coalting veſſels on the Aſiatic Turkey; their chief royal navy lying 
the fide of Europe. The inattentjon of the Turks to objects of 
pmerce is perhaps the belt ſecurity to their government. The ba- 
e of power ellabliſned among the princes of Europe, and their 
babes of one another, ſecures to the infidels the poſſeſſion of countries, 
in the hands of the Ruſſians, or any active ſtate, might endanger 
commerce of their neighbours, eſpecially their trade with India. 
IxXSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.) The Turkiſh government is 
monly exhibited as a picture of all that is ſhocking and unnatural 
whitrary power. But from the late accounts of Sir James Potter, 
refded at the Porte, in quality of ambaſſador from his Britannic 
fly, it appears that the rigours of that deſpotic government are 
iderably moderated by the power of. religion. For though in this 
dire there is no hereditary ſucceſſion to property, the rights of jndi- 
bus may be rendered fixed and ſecure, by being annexed to the 
ch, which is done at an inconſiderable expence. Even Jews and 
ritians may in this manner ſecure the enjoyments of their lands to the 
| poſterity ; and ſo ſacred and inviolable has this law been held, 
x there is no inſtance of an attempt on the fide of the prince to treſpaſs 
reverſe it, Neither does the obſervance of this inſtitution altogether 
end on the ſuperſtition of the ſultan; he knows that any attempt 
violate it, would ſhake the foundations of his throne, which 
ſlely ſupported by the laws of religion. Were he to treſpaſs 
e laws, he becomes an infidel, and ceaſes to be the lawful fo. 
jon, The ſame obſervation extends to all the rules laid down in the 
an, which was deſigned by Mahomet, both as a political code, and 
a religious ſyſtem. The laws there enacted, having all the force of 
en prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable; and by them the 
es of the Mahometans are regulated. Even the comments on 
bac, which explain the law where it is obſcure, or extend and 
pleat what Mahomet had left imperfeR, are conceived to be of equal 
ay with the firſt inſtitution of the prophet ; and no member of the 
ty, however powerful, can cnc them without cenſare, or vio- 
mem without puniſhment, 

de Aſtatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who 
their poſſeſtons by a kind of military tenure, on condition of their 
ng in the feld with a particular number of men, think themſelves, 
e they, perform that agreement, almoſt independent of his ma- 
; Who ſeldom calls for the head or the eſtate of a ſubjeR, who is 
# 1mediate ſervant of the court. The moſt -unhappy ſubjects of 
Lari government, are thoſe who approach the higheit dignities of 
and whoſe fortunes are conſtantly expoſed to ſudden alterations, 
depend on the breath of their maſter, There is a gradation of 
* oc2rs in Turkey, of whom the viſir, or prime miniſter; the 
fa, i2cond in power to the vifir ; the reis effendi, or ſecretary of 
e the moſt conüderable. Theſe, as well as the mufti, or high 


„ne baſhaws, or governors of provinces, the civil judges, and 
4 Ren? 


Ners, are commonly raiſed by their applicatioa and afiduity, 
ne meaneſt ations in life, and are often the children of Tartar, 
on saves talten in war. Tutored in the ſchool of adverſity, 
11:02 at pre-eminenee through a thouſand difficulties and dangers, 
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imperial decree, to take off his head. The unhappy baſſa receive 
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theſe men are generally as diſtinguiſhed for abilities, as deficient in 1 
tue. They poſſeſs all the diſſimulation, intrigue, and corruption, wi 
often accompanies ambition in a humble rank, and they have a fannt 
reaſon for plundering the people, becauſe they are uncertain how l 
they may poſſeſs the dignities to which they are arrived. The adn; 
ſtration of juſtice, therefore, is extremely corrupt over the whole emo 
but this proceeds from the manners of the judges, and not from the 
of the kingdom, which are founded on very equitable principle, 

Revenues.] The riches drawn from the various provinces of 4 
empire muſt be immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, 2 
variety of taxes which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other (ubied 
not of the Mahorhetan religion. Another branch of the revenue an 
from the annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other nations bote 
ing upon Turkey, but governed by their own princes and laws, | 
theſe, however, are trifling, when compared with the vaſt ſums eum 
from the governors of provinces, and oflicers of ſtate, under the nz 
of preſents. Theſe harpies, to indemnify themſelves, as we have 
ready obſerved, exerciſe every ſpecies of oppreſſion that their avaricee 
ſuggeſt, till becoming wealthy from the vitals of the countries they are 
to govern, their riches frequently give riſe to a pretended ſuſpicion of 
loyalty or miſcondutt, and the whole fortune of the offender devolves v 
crown. The devoted victim is ſeldom acquainted with the nature 
the offence, or the names of his accuſers ; but, without giving hin 
leaſt opportunity of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, vit 


with the higheſt reſpect, putting it on his head, and after he has 
it, ſays, he will of God and the emperor he done, or ſome ſuch exp 
ſon, teſtifying his entire refignation to the will of his prince. The 
takes the ſilken cord, which the officer has ready in his boſom, 
having tied it about his own neck, and ſaid a ſhort prayer, the of 
ſervants throw him on the floor, and drawing the cord (trait, ſoon 
patch him; after which his head is cut off, and carried to court, 

Forces,] The militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two foits; 
firſt have certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the ot 
paid out of the treaſury, Thoſe that have certain lands, amount 
about 268,000 troopers, effective men. Beſides theſe, there are a 
tain auxiliary forces raiſed by the tributary countries of this empu?; 
the Tartars, Walachians, Moldavians, and Georgians, who are e 
manded by their reſpective princes. The Kan of the Crim Tara 
obliged to furniſh 100,000 men, and to ſerve in perſon, when the? 
ſignior takes the field. In every war, beſides the above forces, d 
are great numbers of volunteers, who live at their own charge, © 
pectation of ſucceeding the officers. Theſe adventurers do not 
promiſe themſ-lves an eſtate if they ſurvive, but are taught, W 
they die in a war againſt the Chriſtians, they ſhall go immediate 
paradiſe. The forces, which receive their pay from the treaſury, 
called the Spahis, or horſe-guards, and are in number about 12:8" 


and the jauizaries, or foot-guards, who are eſteemed the b l 10 * 
in the Turkiſh armies, and on them they principally depend in 11 y 
gagement. Theſe amount to about 25,000 men, who are quatt M 
and near Conſtantinople. They frequently grow mutinous, oh 8 
roceeded ſo far ſometimes as to depoſe the ſultan. They are © A 
m 
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in the ſcraglio, and tiained up to the exerciſe of arms from bt 
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Fncy ; and there are not leſs than an 100,000 foot ſoldiers, ſcattered 
rer every province of the empire, who procure themſelves to be re- 
[-2-red in this body, to enjoy the privileges of janizaries, which are 
ery great, being ſubject to no juriſdiction, but that of their aga, or 
bief commander. ? 

Aus AND TITLES.) The emperor's titles are ſwelled with all the 
mp of eaſtern magnificence. He is ſtiled by his ſubjects, the Shadow 
Cod, a God on Earth, Brother to the Sun and Maon, diſpeſer of all 
arthly Croxons, &c. The grand fignior's arms are, vert, a creſcent 
zent, creſted with a turbant, charged with three black plumes of 
beron's quills, with this motto, Donec totum impleat orbem. 

CourT AND SERAGLIO.] Great care is taken in the education of 
ke youths, who are deſigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy; 
ut they are ſeldom preferred till they are about 40 years of age, 
end they riſe by their merit. They are generally the children of 
wriſtian parents, either taken in war, purchaſed, or preſents from the 
iceroys or governors of diſtant provinces, the moit beautiful, well made, 
1d ſprightly children, that can be met with, and are always reviewed 
id approved of by the ſignior, before they are ſent to the colleges, 
v ſeminaries, where they are educated for employments, according to 
heir genius or abilities, 

The ladies of the ſeraglio, are a collection of beautiful young wo- 
en, chiefly ſent as preſents from the provinces, and the Greek :fands, 
poſt of them the children of Chriſtian parents, On their admiſſion 
hey are committed to the care of old ladies, taught muſic, dancing, 
d other accompliſhments, and furniſhed with the richeſt clothes and 
maments, Theſe ladies are ſcarce ever ſuffered to go abroad, except 
hen the grand fignior removes from one place to another, when a 
wop of black eunuchs conveys them to the boats, which are incloſed 
Ith lattices; and, when they go by land, they are put into cloſe 
hariots, and ſignals are made at certain diſtances, to give notice that 
zone approach the roads, through which they march. Among the em- 
eror's attendants are a number of mutes, who act and converſe by 
lens with great quickneſs, and ſome dwarfs who are exhibited for the 
werton of his majeſty, 


the more ſouthern and fertile parts of Aſia, at different periods, 
0 be conquered by that warlike and hardy race of men, who inhabit 
e vaſt country, known to the antients by the name of Scythia, and 
ong the moderns by that of Tartary. One tribe of theſe people, called 
Turks or Turcomans, which name ſigniſies Wanderers, extended its con- 
Jueits under various leaders, and during ſeveral centuries, from the ſhore of 
de Caſpian, to the ſtraits of the Dardanelles. Being long reſident, in the 
apacity of body guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they embraced 
e doctrine of Mahomet, and acted for a long time, as mercenaries 
ne armies of contending princes, Their chief reſidence was in the 
agnourhood of mount Caucaſus, from whence they removed to Ar- 
Ketua Major, and after being employed as mercenaries by the ſultans 
N they ſeized that kingdom, and ſpread their ravages all over 
e neigabouring countries. Bound by their religion to make converts 
 Mahomeraniim, they never were without a pretence for invading and 
[22107 the dominions of the Greek emperors, and were ſometimes 
amanded by very able generals. Upon the declenſion of the califate 
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or empire of the Saracens, they made themſelves maſters of Palefine 
and the vifiting the Holy City of Jeruſalem, being then par gf 6 
Chriſtian exerciſes, in which they had been tolerated by the Sante 
the Turks laid the European pilgrims under ſuch heavy eontributicgd 
and exerciſed ſuch horrid eruelties upon the Chriſtian inhabitants of | 


country, as gave riſe to the famous Cruſades, which we have mentis * 
more fully in the Introduction. * 
It unfortunately happened that the Greek emperors were genen ie 
more jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians than the Turks; bn 
though after oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom was erch Tri 
at Jeruſalem under Godfrey of Bouillon, neither he nor his ſucced t 
were poſſeſſed of any real power for maintaining it. The Turks, a0 ho 
the year 1347, had extended their dominions on every fide, and Men 
ſeſſed themſelves under Othman, of ſome of the fineſt provinces in M 
of Nice, and Pruſa in Bithynia, which Othman made his capital, Mie 
as it were, firſt embodied them into a nation; hence they took f — 
name of Othmans from that leader, the appellation of Turks, x ur 
ſigniſies in the 71 wanderers or baniſhed men, being conſiderel | lc 
them as a term ot / repraach; Othman was ſucceeded by a race of 4 js 
moſt warlike princes that are mentioned in hiſtory. About the year 14; ur 
they paſſed the Helleſpont, and got a footing in Europe, and Am he 
ſertled the ſeat of his empire at Pigs þ Such were their coo 
queſts, that Bajazet I. after defeating the Greek emperor Sigiſmund, Me 
fiege to Conſtantinople, in hopes of ſubjecting all the Greek emen run 
His preatneſs and inſolence provoked 1 who was juſt on, 
returned from his eaſtern conqueſts, to declare war againſt him. Ann 
ciſive battle was fought between thoſe rival conquerors, in the et 
where Pompey defeated Mithridates, in which Bajazet's army was Net 
in pieces, and he himſelf taken priſoner. The ſucceſſors of Tamer ine 
by declaring war againſt one another, left the Turks more pon bine 
than ever; and though their career was checked by the valour of ie 
Venetians and Hungarians, they gradually reduced the dominions fe 
Greek emperors ; and, after a long ſiege, Mahomet II. took Cone 
tinople in 1453. Thus after an exiſtence of ten centuries. from 1ts Hen 
commencement under Conſtantine the Great, ended the Greek empir pt 
an event which had been long foreſeen, and was owing to many cauſes ae 
the chief was the total degeneracy of the Greek emperors themſehe 0 
their courts and families; the diſlike their ſubjects had to the po: 
and the weſtern church, one of their patriarchs declaring public 
Romiſh legate, ** that he would rather ſee a turban, than the pg 
« tiara, upon the great altar of Conſtantinople.” But as the Tug: 
when they extended their conqueſts, did not exterminate, but reduced 3 Mo 
nations to ſubjection, the remains of the antient Greeks ſtill exit, en 
we have already obſerved, particularly in Conſtantinople, and the ne 
bouring iſlands, where, though under grievous oppreſiions, they projet ur 
Chriſtianity under their own patriarchs. It is ſaid that the mmer 
Greeks, though pining under the tyrannical yoke of the Turkiſh gone"? 
ment, ſtill preſerves ſomewhat of the exterior appearance, though nous. 
of the internal principles which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors. fed 
The conqueſt of Conſtantinople was followed by the ſubmiſſion of i 1 
Greece, and from this time the Turks have been looked upon ® * nd 
European power, _ 
Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet II. who © C 
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bn war againſt the Hungarians and Venetians, as well as the Perſians 
and Egyptians. Bajazet falling ill of the gout, became indolent, was 
harraiſed by family differences, and at laſt, by- order of his ſecond fon, 
gelim, he was poiſoned by a Jew phyſician. 

Selim afterwards ordered his elder brother, Achmet, to be ſtrangled, 
with many other princes of the Othman race. He defeated the Per- 
fans and the prince of Mount Taurus ; but being unable to penetrate 
into Perſia, he turned his arms againſt Egypt, which, after many bloody 
battles, he annexed to his own dominions, as he did Aleppo, Annoch, 
Tripoli, Damaſcus, Gaza, and many other towns. 

He was ſucceeded, in 1520, by his fon, Soliman the Magnificent; 
ho taking advantage of the differences which prevailed among the 
hriſtian powers, took Rhodes, and drove the knights from that iſland 
b Malta, which was given them by the emperor Charles V. The 
jeion of Soliman, after this, was a continual war with the Chriſtian 
wers, and generally ſucceſsful, both by ſea and tand ; but he mul- 
uried in an attempt he made to take the iſle of Malta. This Sohman 
þ looked upon as the greateſt prince that ever filled the hene of Othman. 
He was ſucceeded, in 1566, by his ſon, Selim IT. In his reign, the 
wrkiſh marine received an irrecoverable blow from the Chriſtians, in 
he battle of Lepanto. This defeat might have proved fatal to the Tark- 
Ih power, had the blow been purſued by the Chriſtians, efpectally the 
Spaniards, Selim, however, took Cyprus from the Venetians, and 
unis, in Africa, from the Moors. He was ſucceeded, in 1575, hy his 
bn, Amurath III. who forced the Perſians to cede Tauris, Teflis, and 
many other cities, to the Turks, He likewiſe took the important for- 
eſs of Raab, in Hungary; and in 1593, he was ſucceeded by Maho- 
ſet III. The memory of this prince is diſtinguiſhed, by his ordering 
uineteen of his brothers to be ſtrangled, and ten of his father's concu- 
pines, who were ſuppoſed to be pregnant, to be thrown into the ſea. 
He was often unſucceisful in his wars with the Chriſtians ; and died of 
de plague in 1604. Though his ſucceſſor, Achmet, was beaten by 
de Perhans, yet he forced the Auſtrians to a treaty in 1606, and to 
onſent that he ſhould keep what he was poſſeſſed of in Hungary. Oſman, 
prince of great ſpirit, but no more than ſixteen years ot age, being 
knſucceſsful againſt the Poles, was put to death by the janiſaries, 
Whoſe power Je intended to have reduced. © Morad IV. ſucceeded in 
I623, and took Bagdat from the Perfians. His brother Ibrahim, ſuc- 
reded him in 1640; a worthleſs, inactive prince, and ſtrangled by the 
Janifaries in 1648. His ſucceſſor, Mahomet IV. was excellently well 
perved by his grand vifir, Cuperli. He took Candy from the Vene- 
aus, after it had been beſieged for 30 years. This conqueſt coſt the 
enetians, and their allies, 80,000 men, and the Turks. it 15 ſaid, 
199,000, A bloody war ſucceeded between the imperialiſts and the 
Ks, in which the latter were ſo ſucceſsful, that they laid fiege to 
enna, but were forced (as has been already mentioned) to raiſe it with 
Feat loſs, by John Sobieſki, king of Poland, and other Chriſtian gene- 
* Mahomet was, in 1687, ſhut up in priſon by his ſubjects, and ſuc- 
eded by his brother, Soliman II. 

** Turks continued unſucceſsful in their wars during this reign, 
e of his brother and ſucceſſor, Achmet II. but Muflapha II. who 
3 45 throne in 1694, headed his armies in perſon, and after 
3 riſe campaigns, he was defeated by prince Eugene; and the 
cron Carlowitz, between the Imperialiſts and Turks, was concluded 
K k 4 in 
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| afterwards a war with the Venetians, which alarmed all the Chis; 


but Achmet was depoſed, and Mahomet V. advanced to the thre 


to recognize that uſurper as ſophi of Perſia, He was, after tha, a 
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in 1699. Soon after, Muſtapha was depoſed, his mufti was hehe, 
and his brother, Achmet III. mounted the throne. He was the pri 
who gave ſhelter, at Bender, to Charles XII. of Sweden; and en, 
war with the Ruſſians by a glorious peace concluded at Pruth, Ha 


wers. The ſcene of action was tranſlated to Hungary, where 4 
imperial general, prince Eugene, gave ſo many repeated defeats ty 
infidels, that they were forced to conclude a diſgraceful peace, at bf 
rowitz, in 1718. An unfortunate war with the Perſians, under Kt 
Khan, ſucceeding, the - populace demanded the heads of the vii, | 
chief admiral, and the ſecretary, which were accordingly firuck cg 


He was unſucceſsful in his wars with Kouli Khan, and at laſt oblag 


caged in a war with the Imperialiſts and Ruſſians; againſt the former hy 
was victorious, but the ſucceſſes of the latter, which threatened Cola 
tinople itſelf, forced him to agree to a haſty treaty with the emperor, a 
after that to another with the Ruſſians, which was greatly to his & 
advantage. Mahomet died in 1754. He was N by his brother 
Oſman III. who died in 1757, and was ſucceeded by his brother, Malt 
pha III. born in 1723, who is now reigning, and engaged in a hide 
unſucceſsful war with the Ruſſians. 

The perſeverance of the Turks, ſupplied by their numerous Ala 
armies, and their implicit ſubmiſſion to their officers, rather than a 
excellence in military diſcipline or courage in war, have been the gd 
ſprings of thoſe ſucceſſes which render their empire at preſent ſo formidall 
The extenſion, as well as duration of their empire, may indeed be in (one 
meaſure owing to the military inſtitution of the janiſaries, a corps original 
compoſed of the children of ſuch Chriſtian parents as could not pay tie 
taxes, Theſe being collected together, were formed to the exerciſe d 
arms under the eyes of their officers in the Seraglio. They were gene 
rally in number about 40, ooo; and ſo excellent was their diſcipline, . 
they were deemed to be invincible: and they {till conſtitute the flows 
of the Turkiſh armies. After all, we muſt conſider the political fa 
of Europe, and the jealouſies that ſubſiſt among its princes, as the ſureſ bai 
of this empire, and the principal reaſon why the fineſt provinces in d 
world are ſuffered to remain in the poſſeſſion of theſe, haughty infdels, 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 4000 7 |, f 50 and 150 eaſt longitude. 
Breadth . ede 30 and 72 north latitude. 


Bou N DbAaRIESs.] 15 would be deceiving the reader to deſire him 0 
depend upon any accounts given us by ge0g 
phers, of the extent, limits, and fituation of thoſe valt regions. Lea 
the empreſs of Ruſſia and her miniſtry are ignorant of her preciſe ln 
with the Chineſe, the Perſians, and other nations. Tartary, taken l 
its fulleſt extent, is bounded by the Frozen Ocean, on the north; by ® 
Pacihc or Oriental Ocean, on the eaſt; by China, India, Perha, 
the Caſpian Sea, on the fouth ; and by Muſcovy, on the well. 
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rand diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 


2 1916 Kamſchatka Tartars | Kamſchatka 
aft divion 5 Jakutſkoi Tartars Jakutſkoi 
Bratſki — — Bratſki 
buch-eaſt diviſion 3 Thibet and Mongul Poion 
= Tartars Kudak 
Samoieda — — Mangaſia 
unk. weſt dtviftion 0 Oſtiack — — : | Kortſkoi 
m=_ Circaſſian and Aſtracan N Terki 
uth-weſt diviſion | Tartary — — Aſtracan 


Siberia — — Tobolſki 
iddle diviſion Kalmuc and Uſbec Bokharia 
| Tartary — — Samarcand. 


Mouxralxs.] The principal mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus, in 

ircaſſia, and the mountains of Stolp, in the north. 

$:a5.] Theſe are the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the fon 

{ Kamſchatka, and the Caſpian Sea. 

Rivers.) The rivers are, the Wolga, which runs a courſe of 2000 

iles; the Obey, which divides Afia from Europe ; the Tabol, Irtis, 

zenefa or Jenſca ; the Lena, and the Argun, which divides the Ruſſian 

id Chineſe empires. 

As, CLIMATE, SOIL, The air of this country is very different, 
AXD PRODUCE, by reaſon of its vaſt extent from north to 

puth; the northern parts reaching beyond the arctic polar circle, and 

he ſouthern being in the ſame latitudes with Spain, France, Italy, and 
of Turkey, 

Nova Zembla and Ruſſian Lapland are moſt uncomfortable regions; 

e earth, which is covered with ſnow nine months in the year, being 

atremely barren, and every where encumbered with unwholeſome 

arſhes, uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſſes. Though 

Ideri is as it were another name for a country of horror, yet we are 


* good water, and cultivated with ſome ſucceſs. The beſt accounts 
e haie Of its interior appearance, is from the ingenious French gen- 
jemer who were ſent thither to make aſtronomical obſervations ; they 
i agice in repreſenting it as a diſmal region, and almoſt uninha- 
ted. Aſracan, and the ſouthern parts of 'Tartary, are extremely fer- 
„ wing more to nature than induſtry. The parts that are cultivated 
Puce excellent fruits of almoſt all the kinds known in Europe, eſpe- 
.'7 grapes, which are reckoned the largeſt and fineſt in the world. 
hier tammers are very dry; and from the end of July to the beginning 
' UctoLer, the air is pettered and the ſoil ſometimes ruined by incre- 
ile quantities of locuſts, Mr. Bell, who travelled with the Ruſſian 
moaſlador to China, repreſents ſome parts of Tartary as deſirable and 
ile coantrizs, the graſs growing ſpontaneouſly to an amazing height. 
Merals àN b MINERALS. ] It is ſaid that Siberia contains mines 
gold, filver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis lazuli, and loadſtones; a 
nt of large tec n found here, creates ſome diſputes among the natura- 
s, Whether they belong to elephants, or are a marine production; 
r appearance is certainly whimſical and curious when poliſhed with 
RN and (hill, 
AXALs.] Theſe are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, and all the 
other 


« tha: the air of the ſouthern parts is tolerably mild, the ſoil furniſhed 
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other land and amphibious animals that are common in the north 
Europe. Their horſes are of a good fize for the ſaddle, and ye * 
as they run wild till they are five or ſix years old, they * * 
headſtrong. Near Aſtracan there is a bird called by the Ruft Wn 
of a grey colour, and ſomething larger than a fwan ; he has 2 = 
bill, under which hangs a bag that may contain a quart or m 2 
wades near the edge of the river, and on ſeeing a ſhoal or fry of f 
fiſhes, ſpreads his wings and drives them to a ſhallow, where he gobb 
as many of them as he can into his bag, and then going aſhore, # 
them or carries them to the young. Some travellers take this bird uf 
the pelican. | 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, 3 We can form now 
CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, -AND DRESS. bable gueſs as of 
number of inhabitants in Tartary, but from many circumitances we ns 
conclude that they are not proportioned to the extent of their cum 
They are in general ſtrong made, ſtout men; their faces broad, thi 
noſes flattiſh, their eyes ſmall and black, but very quick; their ben 
are ſcarcely viſible, as they continually thin them by pulling up the by 
by the roots. The beauty of the Circaſſian women is a kind of fa 
commodity in that country; for parents there make no ſcruple of 0 
ling their daughters to recruit the ſeraglios of the great men of Turk 
and Perſia, They are purchaſed, when young, by merchants, and tay 
ſuch accompliſhments as ſuit their capacities, to render them more 1 
luable againſt the day of ſale. The Tartars are in general a wander 
ſort of people; in their peregrinations they ſet out in the ſpring, f 
number in one body being frequently 10,000, preceded by their fc 
and herds. When they come to an inviting ſpot, they live upon itt 
all its graſs and verdure is eaten up. They have little money, erg 
what they get from their neighbours the Ruſſians, Perſians, or Tag 
in exchange for cattle ; with this they purchaſe cloth, filks, ſtuffs, u 
other apparel for their women. They have few mechanics, enc 
thoſe who make arms. They avoid all labour as the greateſt {lan 
their only employment is tending. their flocks, hunting, and managt 
their horſes. If they are angry with a perſon, they wiſh he may | 
in one fixed place, and work like a Ruſſian. Among themſelves tit 
are very hoſpitable, and wonderfully fo to the ſtrangers and traveiit 
who confidently put themſelves under their protection. They are nat 
rally of an eaſy chearful temper, always diſpoſe to laughter, and ed 
depreſſed by care or melancholy. "There is a ſtrong reſemblance & 


rica, particularly when any of their people are infirm through great i 
or ſeized with diſtempers reckoned incurable, they make a imat! i 
for the patient near ſome river, in which they leave him with ſome pn 
viſions, and ſeldom or never return to vit him. On ſuch occate 
they ſay they do their parents a good ofiice, in {ending them to 2 bent 
world. Notwithſtanding this behaviour, many nations of the Tara 
eſpecially towards the ſouth, are tractable, humane, and are ſuſceptil 
of pious and virtuous ſentiments. Their affection for their fathers, 4 erh 
their ſubmiſſion to their authority, cannot be exceeded; and this 198 d 
quality of filial love has diſtmguithed them in all ages. Hiſtory tr 
that Darius, king of Perſia, having invade] them with al! the tors 
of his empire, and the. Scythians retiring by little and little, Dan 


ſent an ambaſſador to demand where it was they propoſed to cones 
(268 
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- retreat, and when they intended to begin fighting. They returned 
answer, with a ſpirit ſo peculiar to that people, That they had no 
cities nor cultivated fields, for the defence of which they ſhould give 
vim battle, but when once he was come to the place of their fathers 
monuments, he ſhould then underſtand in what manner the Scythians 
ed to fight.” 
The Tartars are inured to horſemanſhip from their infancy ; they ſel- 
appear on foot. They are dextrous in ſhooting at a mark, inſo- 
ich that a Tartar, while at full gallop, will cleft a pole with an ar- 
ps, though at a confiderable diſtance. The dreſs of the men is very 
ple and fit for action; it generally conſiſts of a ſhort jacket, with nar- 
w leeres made of deers ſkin, having the fur outward; trowſers and 
» of the ſame kind of ſkin, both of one piece, and light to the limbs. 
te Tartars live in huts half ſunk under ground; they have a fire in the 
dle, with a hole in the top to let out the ſmoak, and benches round 
2 fre to fit or lie upon. This ſeems to be the common method of 
ring among all the northern nations, from Lapland eaſtward, to the 
daueſe ocean, In the extreme northern regions, during the winter, 
ery family burrows itſelf as it were under ground ; and we are told, 
hat ſo ſociable are they in their diſpoſitions, that they make ſubterra- 
tous communications with each other, ſo that they may be ſaid to live 
| an inviſible city. The Tartars are immoderately fond of horſe-fleſh, 
pecially if it be young, and a little tainted, which makes their cab- 
as extremely nauſeous. Though horſe- fleſh be preferred raw by ſome 
thern tribes, the general way of eating it is after it has been ſmoaked 
kd dried, The Tartars purchaſe their wives with cattle, In their 
prriages they are not very delicate. Little or no difference is made 
tween the child of a concubine or ſlave, and that of the wife; but 
wong the heads of tribes, the wife's ſon is always preferred to the ſuc- 
fon, Aſter a wife is turned of 40, ſhe is employed in menial duties 
another ſervant, and as ſuch muſt attend the young wives who ſuc- 
red to their places; nor is it uncommon in ſome of the more barbarous 
ies for a f ther to marry his own daughter. 
Rrriciox.] The religion of the Tartars ſomewhat reſembles their 
pri] government, and is commonly accommodated to that of their neigh- 
urs, for it partakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, and 
en the popiſh religions. Some of them are the groſſeſt idolators, and 
orſtip little rude images dreſſed up in rags. Each has his own 
ety, with whom they make very free when matters do not go according 
their own mind. The religion and government of the kingdom of 
vet, a large tract of Tartary, bordering upon China, form the moſt 
aordinary article that is to be found in the hiſtory of mankind. The 
INctti2ns are governed by a living, eating, and drinking god, whom 
7 believe to be omnipotent, and whom they call the Grand Lama, 
Da Lama. He reſides in a pagoda or temple, upon the mountain 
ali, in a croſs-legged poſture, but without ſpeaking or moving, other- 
we than by ſometimes lifting his hand in approbation of a favourite 
rhipper. Not only the Tibertines, but the neighbouring princes 
4 pevnie flock in incredible numbers, with rich preients, to pay him 


s man, a50ut 27 years of age, This being appoints deputies un- 
um, the chief of whom is called the Tipa, who takes care of — 
© 


ft «rations ; and he generally appears to be a healthy, ruddy-faced | 


21 
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civil and military; it being below the dignity of the grand un 


lama has changed his appearance. He is never ſuffered to touch any 
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ings, left by the above-mentioned great conquerors, and their ſuccelion 
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the temporal affairs of the kingdom, and has a number of ſubtze 
lamas. Theſe are properly the king and the governors of Tibet, ho 


ſuperintend any temporal concerns. 

As to the grand lama, he is himſelf the moſt miſerable wren; 
the ers cage He is purchaſed, when young, from a healthy peaſan, x 
privately brought up by the lamas to the buſineſs of his fund 
which 1s to move by clock-work, and to be carried in ſtate ty 8 
place of his impriſonment, where he remains till next day, when 4 
farce of his enthronement is repeated. When he falls ill, or becons 
too old to act his part, he is diſpatched by his miniſters, who yn 
duce another, as like him as they can find in his room; and when u 
alteration is obſerved, they always give ſatisfactory reaſons why the dls 


the fine fruits or viands that are brought to his ſhrine, all which g 
devoured by his miniſters, who take care to diet him in his. prily 
Such are the general outlines: of this pretended theocracy, in which; 
travellers are agreed, however they may differ among themſelves a 4 
modes and circumſtances. 

LraR XING.] The reader may be ſurprized to find this article ang 
a nation of Tartars, yet nothing is more certain than that under Zin 
Khan, and Tamerlane, and their early deſcendants, Aſtracan and d 
neighbouring countries were the ſeats of learning and politeneſs, as wells 
empire and magnificence. Modern luxury, be it ever ſo ſplendid, fa 
ſhort of that of thoſe princes ; and ſome remains of their taſte in ard 
tecture are ſtil] extant, but in ſpots ſo deſolate, that they are un 
inacceſſible, The cultivation of learning was the firſt care of i 
prince, and generally committed to the care of his own relations « 
principal grandees. They wrote in the Perſian and Arabic tongue 
and their hiſtories, many of which are ſtill extant in manuſcript, c 
with them the ſtrongeſt marks of authenticity. 3 

CuriosiTiEs.] Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the bulk 


they are, however, but little known to Europeans, though many 0 
them are ſaid to have been diſcovered by the wandering Tartars un! 
internal parts of the country. Some gold and filver coins of the tant 
princes have likewiſe been found, with ſeveral manuſcripts neatly am 
ten, which have been carried to Peterſburg. In 1720, fays Mr. Jö 
taire, in his Hiſtory of Peter the Great, there was found in Can 
Tartary, a ſubterraneous houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and eam, 
an equeſtrian ſtatue, an oriental prince with a diadem on his he 
two women ſeated on thrones, and a roll of manuſcripts, which « 
ſent by Peter the Great to the Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, & 
proved to be in the language of Tibet. 

CiTILS AND rowxs.] Of theſe we know little but the names, ® 
that they are no better than fixed herds. They may be ſaid to be pla 
of abode rather than towns or cities, for we do not find that they are = 
any regular government; or that they can make a defence again! 
enemy. The few places, however, that are mentioned in the preces 
diviſions of this country, merit notice. Tobolſci and Aſtracan are c 
ſiderable cities, the firſt containing 15,000, and the latter 70,000 
bitants. Forts, villages, and towns have lately been erected in dis 
parts of Siberia, for civilizing the inhabitants, and rendering * 
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n to the Ruſſian government. But I apprehend it will require a con- 


/ 
lende time before any fixed plan of government can be formed in this 1 
I uERCE AND MANUFACTURES.], This head makes no figure in 1 
be hiſtory of Tartary, their chief traffic conſiſting in cattle, ſkins, beavers, J 
dubarb, muſk, and fiſh, The Aſtracans, notwithſtanding their interrup- 
jons by the wild Tartars, carry on a conſiderable traffic into Perſia, to | 
hich they export red leather, woolien and linen cloth, and ſome Euro- jt 
an manufactures. | 

Hisrogv.] Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known by 
e name of Scythia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and furniſhed 
boſe amazing numbers who, under various names, deſtroyed the Roman 
mpire, yet it is now but very thinly inhabited ; and thoſe fine provinces, 
here learning and the arts reſided, are now ſcenes of horror and barba- |; 
ty, This muſt have been owing to the dreadful maſſacres made among 

| 

} 


e nations by the two abovementioned conquerors and their deſcendants; 
wr nothing is more common in their hiſtories than their putting to the 
word three or four hundred thouſand people in a few days. 

The country of Uſbec Tartary was once the ſeat of a more powerful 
dite than that of Rome or Greece. It was nat only the native country, 
it the favourite reſidence of Zingis Khan and Tamerlane, who en- 
ſched it with the ſpoils of India and the eaſtern world. It is ſo difficult 
o diſcover any remains of magniticence here, that ſome authors have 
bardly queſtioned the veracity of the hiſtorians of theſe great conquerors, 
how7l it be better eſtabliſhed than that of the Greek or Roman writers. 
ſhe tame may be ſaid of Tamerlane, whoſe memory has been more per- 1 
Tmanent than that of Zingis Khan, and whole deicent is claimed not only 1 
7 all the Khans and petty princes of Tartary, but by the emperor ot [ 
Indoſtan himſelf, The capital of this country is Boknaria, which was | 
own to the antients by the name of Buckaria, and it is fituated in the 
Eütade of 39 degrees 15 minutes, and 13 miles diſtant from the once fa- 
dus city of Samarcand, the birth- place of Tamerlane the Great. 

The pretent inhabitants of this immenſe common compoſe innumerable 
tmdes, who range at pleaſure with their flocks and their herds, in the 
eld patriarchal manner. Their tribes are commanded by ſeparate Khans 
er leaders, who, upon particular emergencies, ele&t a great Khan, who 
Claims a paramount power, over ſtrangers as well as natives, and who {| 
can bring into the field from 20 to 100,000 horſemen. Their chief reſi- 
gence is a Kind of military Ration, which is moved and ſhifted according 
b the chance of war and other occaſions, They are bounded on every 
"C2 by the Ruſlan, the Chineſe, the Mogul, the Perſian, or the Turkiſh 
npiresz cach of whom are puſhing on their conqueſts in this 
eweaute, and in ſome places fertile country, The Khans pay a 
mute, or acknowledgement of their dependency, upon one or other of 
Ker powerful neighbours, who treat them with caution and lenity ; as 
te inendinin of theſe barbarians is of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
ers with wa2m they are allied. Some tribes, however, affect inde- 
*%Karncy, and when united they form a powerful body, and of late have 
ca vo lormidable to their neighbours, particularly to the Chineſe, as 
all mention in our account of that empire. 

Ide method of carrying on war, by waſting the country, is very an- 
$2927 de Tartars, and practiſed by all of them from the Danube 
are, Aus circumſtance renders them a dreadful enemy to regular 

troops, 
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troops, who mult thereby be deprived of all ſubſiſtence ; while & 
tars, having always many ſpare horſes to kill and eat, are at ng wh 
proviſions, | | | 


* ah 


”_ * 3 — — — — —_ „ _- _ 


The Empire of CHINA. 


- StTUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. - Degrees. 
Length 1280 20 and 42 north latitude. 
Breadth 1260 between 98 and 123 eaſt longitude. 


e T 1s bounded by the Chineſe Tartary, on the north; 
I by the Pacific ocean, which divides it from Nom 
America, on the eaſt ; by the Chineſian fea, ſouth; and by Tonga, 
and the Tartarian countries of Tibet and Ruffia, on the weſt. : 
Divisions.) The great divihon of this empire, according to the 
authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, is into fifteen provinces (excluſive d 
that of Lyau-tong, which is fituate without the great wall, though unde 
the ſame dominion) ; each of which might, for their largenels, fertility, 
. ee. and opulence, paſs for ſo many diſtinct kingdoms, | 
ut it is neceſſary to inform the reader, that the informations contained 
in Du Halde's voluminous account of China, are drawn from the papen 
of Jeſuits, and other religious ſent thither by the pope, but whoſe nit 


fions have been at an end for above half a century. Some of thoſe fu 
were men of penetration and judgment, and had great opportunities p 
being informed about a century ago; but even their accounts of tw :. 


empire are juſtly to be ſuſpected. They had powerful enemies at . 
court of Rome, where they maintained their footing, only by magnify... 
their own labours and ſucceſſes, as well as the importance of the Chin .: 
empire. dic 

Nauz.] It is probably owing to a Chineſe word, ſignifying Midde, ! 
from a notion the natives had that their country lay in the middle d 0 


the world. rd, 
MovunTains.] China, excepting to the north, is a plain country, 0 1. 
contains no remarkable mountains. qe! 
Rivers and WATER. ] The chief are the Yamour, and the A.. 


. 
LET 


which are the boundary between the Ruſſian and Chineſe Tartary; * BR. | 
Crocceus, or Whambo, or the Yellow River; the Kiam, or the 5»... 


River, and the Tay. Common water in China is very indifferent, e 
is in ſome places boiled to make it fit for uſe. me 
BATSs.] The chief are thoſe of Nanking and Canton. 20 


Cx ats. ] Theſe are ſufficient to entitle the antient Chineſe to eg 
character of being the wiſeſt and moſt induſtrious people in the word. n, 
The commodiouſneſs and length of their canals are incredible. The c 
of them are lined with hewn ſtone on the ſides, and they are ſo deep, 4) . 
they carry large veſſels, and ſometimes they extend above 1000 mies en 


length. Thole veſſels are fitted up for all the conveniencies of life, eg. 
it has been thought by ſome that in China the water contains as Mi by 
inhabitants as the land. They are furniſhed with tone quays, and ſom Bl |. 
times with bridges of an amazing conſtruction. The navigation 15 4% lt: ? 
and the veſſels ſometimes drawn by men. No precautions are wan" lr: 


that could be formed by art or perſeverance for the ſafety of the * ; 


8 


* 
. 
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in caſe 2 canal is.croſſed by a rapid river, or expoſed to torrents from 
„ mountains. Thoſe canals, and the variety that is ſeen upon their 
lers, renders China the moſt delightful to the eye of any country in 
. warld, as well as fertile, in places that are not ſo by nature. 

toaksTs.] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not en- 
mbered with foreſts or wood, though no country is better fitted for 
ducing timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to grow 
» for ornament and uſe, or on the fides of mountains, from whence the 
be, when cut down, can be conveyed to any place by water. 


he fituation of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the 
de mild, and in the ſouth hot. The foil is either by nature or art 
lit of every thing that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveniencies, 
luxuries of life. The culture of the cotton, and the rice fields, from 
wich the bulk of the inhabitants are cloathed and fed, is ingenious 
woll beyond deſcription. The rare trees, and aromatic productions, 
wer ornamental or medicinal, that abound in other parts of the world, 
e to be found in China, and ſome are peculiar to itſelf ; but even a 
aldeue of them would form a little volume. Some, however, muſt be 
gentioned. | 

The tallow tree has a ſhort trunk, a ſmooth bark, crooked branches, 
leaves, ſhaped like a heart, and is about the height of a common 
kerry-tree, The fruit it produces has all the qualities of our tallow, 
pd when manufactured with oil, ſerve the natives as candles, but they 
yell ſtrong, nor is their light clear, Of the other trees, peculiar to 
una, are ſome which yield a kind of flour; ſome partake of the nature 
pepper. The gum of ſome are poiſonous, but afford the fineſt varniſh 
| the world. Atter all that can be ſaid of thoſe, and many other beau- 
ul and uſeful trees, the Chineſe, notwithſtanding their induſtry, are fo 
edded to their antient cuiloms, that they are very little, if at all, 
elorated by cultivation, The fame may be ſaid of their richeſt fruits, 
ach, in general, are far from being ſo delicious as thoſe of Europe, 
d indeed of America. This is owing to the Chineſe never practiſing 
ting, or inoculation of trees, and knowing nothing of experimental 
Taching. 

it would be unpardonable here not to mention the raw-filk, which · ſo 
ach abounds in China, and above all, the tea plant or ſhrub. It is 
lanted in rows, and pruned to prevent its luxuriancy. Notwithſtandin 
ir long intercourſe with China, writers are {till divided about the ait. 
eat ſpecies and culture of this plant. It is generally thought that the 
en and bohea grows on the ſame ſhrub, but that the latter admits of 
de kind of preparation, which takes away its raking qualities, and gives 
4 ceeper colour. The other kinds, which go by the names of imperial, 


gr a9, ünglo, and tlie like, are occaſioned probably by the nature of the 
"i jus, and from the provinces in which they grow. The culture of this 
92 in: ſeems to be very ſimple, and it is certain, that ſome kinds are of 
Wy kw aigner and delicious flavour than others. It is thought that the 


— Which is called the Flower of the tea, is imported over land to 
cha; but we know of little difference in their effects on the human 


, 
34 * 


% The greateſt is between the bohea and the green. 


mes nd * 
* | am apt to think that the Portugueze had the uſe of tea long before 
la, and that it was introduced among the latter, before the reſto- 


den dion of it is made in the firſt act of parliament, that ſettled 
| 5 the 


Als, soft, AND PRODUCE.] The air of this empire is according 
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tures, and a delicate thouph florid complexion. The ſmallneſs of they 
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the exciſe on the king for life in 1660. Catharive of Liſbon, wn, 
Charles II. rendered the uſe of it common at his court. The gin | 
ſo famous among tae Chineſe, as the univerſal remedy, and mong 10 
even by their emperors, is now found to be but a common root, * b 
diſcovered in the Britiſh America. When brought to Europe, it is liv 
diſtinguiſhed for 1ts healing qualities, and this inftance alone ought K 
teach us with what caution the former accounts of China are to he I 
The ginſeng, however, is a native of the Chineſe Tartary, ; 

METALS AND MINERALS.] China (if we are to believe naturalit 
produces all metals and minerals that are known in the world. Wh 
copper is peculiar to itſelf, but we know of no extraordinary qui 
poileſies. One of the fundamenta! maxims of the Chineſe government 
that of not introducing a ſuperabundancy of gold and filver, for fear of kur 
ing induſtry. Their gold mines, therefore, are but lightly worked, x 
the currency of that metal is ſupplied by the grains the peop e pick f 
in the ſand of rivers and induntaus. The filver ſpecie is furniſhed fry 
the mines of Honan. 

PorurATION AND INHABITANTS.] The number of Chineſe, } 
the belt accounts, does not {all ſhort of fifty millions; a number din 
portioned to what we are told of the vaſt population of particular dit 
and provinces. Moll of thoſe accounts are exaggerated, and perſons, uk 
viſit China without any view of becoming authors, are greatly diſapnout 
in their mighty expectations, Tar Cainete, in their perſons, are milde 
ſized, their faces broad, tacir eyes black and ſmail, their noſes nud 
ſhort, The Chineſe have particular ideas of beauty. They pluck t 
the hairs of the lower part of their faces, by the roots, with tweeren 
leaving a few itragghag ones by way of beard. "Their Tartar priue 
compel them to cur off the hair of tacir heads, and ie Maitometany, 
wear only a lock on the crown, Taeir complexions towards the nant 
is fair, towards the fourth ſwartay, and the fatter a men is, they tuiak by 
the hanafomer, l. Ien of quality, and learning, who ate not much expok 
to the fun, ate dellcateiy complexioued, ana they who are bred to let * 
let the nails of tacir Gingers grow to an enormous length, to {hew 
they are not caployed in minval labour, 

Vic women have little eyes, plump, roſy iips, black hair, regular er! 


ſect is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no iwathiag ih a 
omitted, 'whea they are young, to give them that accomplithment, ſo tad 


when they grow up, they may be ſaid to totter rather than to 2 el 
This fanciful piece of beauty was probably invented by the antient G 
neſe, to palliate their jcalouſy. 

To enter into all the ſtarch ridiculous formalities of the Chineſ:, ee 
cially their men of quality, when paying or receiving viſits, would gl þ 
my reader little information, and leſs amuſement, and very proba 
come too late, as the manners of the Chineſe, ünce they fell under & 
Power of the Tartars, are greatly altered, and daily vary. It 1s iu 
cient to obſ:rve, that the legiilators of China, looking upon ſubmit Fur 


and ſubordination as the corner-{tones of all ſociety, deviſed Tn, 
ward marks of retpett, ridiculous as they appear to us, as the tet 00 
duty and reſpect from in{eriors to ſuperiors, and their capital ma am 
was, that the man who was deficient in civility, was void of good ſent: un 
By che lateſt and bei accounts, the Chinele in general are = ale 

mo 4 * 
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ef, low, thieving ſet in the world, and they employ their natural 
neſs only to improve the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, 
ally the Europeans, whom they cheat with t eaſe, particu- 
the Engliſh, but they obſerve that none but a Chineſe can cheat a 
ſe, They are fond of law diſputes beyond any people in the world. 
ir hypocriſy is without bounds, and the men of property among 
n, practiſe the moſt avowed bribery, and the loweſt meanneſſes to ob- 
referment. | 
- This varies according to the de of men among them. 
men wear caps on their heads of the faſhion of a bell, thoſe of 
ity are ornamented with jewels. The reſt of their dreſs is eaſy and 


boots quilted with cotton, and a pair of drawers. The ladies towards 
futh wear nothing on their head. Sometimes their hair is drawn 
in 2 net, and ſometimes it is diſhevelled. Their dreſs differs but 
from that of the men, only their gown or upper garment has very 
open ſleeves. The dreſs, both of men and women, varies how- 
x according to the temperature of the climate. 
ifz1aGes.) The parties never ſee each other in China till the bar- 
is concluded by the parents, and that is generally when the parties 
perfect children. Next to being barren, the greateſt dd is to 
g females into the world; and if a woman of a poor family happens 
re three or four girls, ſucceſſively, ſhe will expoſe or ſtrangle them, 
h is the principal reaſon of ſo many children being found in the 
and highways. 
uxERALS.] People of note cauſe their coffins to be made, and their 
bs to be built in their life-time. No perſons are buried within - the 
u of a city, nor is a dead corpſe ſuffered to be brought into a town, 
perſon died in the country. Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a 
, upon which are written the names of his father, grandfather, and 
it grandfather ; before which they frequently burn incenſe, and pro- 
e themſelves ; and when the father of a family dies, the name wo ; the 
t grandfather is taken away, and that of the deceaſed is added. 
*.] The Chineſe language conſiſts of a very few words, or 
er ſyllables, which admit of ſo many variations, and ſo much modi- 
by ſounds and action, that it is generally thought no ſtranger can attain 
ſo as to ſpeak it. 
ENIUS AND LEARNING.] The genius of the Chineſe 1s peculiar tg 
hlelves, They have no conception of what is beautiful in writing, 
lar in architecture, or natural in painting, and yet in their gardening, 
planning their grounds, they hit upon the true ſublime and beautiful. 
learning of the Chineſe has been diſplayed in ſeveral ſpecimens pub- 
Aby Du Halde, as well as of poetry, but they contain no more than 
of maxims and precepts, accommodated to public and private life, 
ray thing argumentative or deſcriptive. They perform all the 
atans of arithmetic with prodigious quickneſs, but differently from 


iematical learning, and all its depending arts. They had no appa- 
$ for aſtronomical obſervations ; and metaphyſical learning, if it ex- 
among them, was only known to their. philoſophers ; but even the 
:roduced by the Jeſuits, were of very ſhort duration among them, 
«ed very little longer than the reign of Cang-hi, who was contem- 
th our Charles II. nor is it very probable they ever will be re- 


L 4 


conſiſting of a veſt and a ſaſh, a coat or gown thrown over them, 


Europeans. Till the latter came among them, they were ignorant of 


+ It has been generally ſaid, that they underſtood printing * 
6 - 8 
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te. Europeans; but that can be only applied to block printing, % 
| fuſile and moveable types were — Dutch or German inen 
. The Chineſe, however, had almanacs, which were ſtamped fron 

or blocks, many hundred years before printing was diſcovered in Fin 
The invention of gunpowder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, who 


4 uſe of it againſt Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. They ſeem to hoe li” 
14 nothing of ſmall fire-arms, and to have been acquainted only vid 4 
4 | cannon, which they call the fire-pan. Their induſtry in their man q 
1 IT tures of ſtuffs, porcelane, japanning, and the like ſedentary tale 
A amazing, and can be equalled only by their labours in the field, in na 
4 canals, levelling mountains, raifing gardens, and navigating thei jy 


1 | and boats. 

ANxTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES.] Few natural curioſities pn 
$4 themſelves in China, that have not been comprehended under pro 
4 articles. Some volcanos, rivers and lakes of particular qualities, 
> be found in different parts of the empire. The volcano of Lineſwn 
1 ſaid ſometimes to make ſo furious a diſcharge of fire and aſhes, a; u 
| cation a tempeſt in the air, and ſome of their lakes are ſaid to þ! 
4 fiſhes when put into them. The artificial curioſities of China we 

pendous. The great wall, ſeparating China from Tartary, to p 
the incurſions of the Tartars, is ſuppoſed to extend 1500 miles, 
carried over mountains and valleys, and reaches from the provine 

Xenfi to the Kang ſea, between the provinces of Pekin and Lænotun 
| is in moſt places built of brick and mortar, which is ſo well temp 
| that though it has ſtood for 1800 years, it is but little decayed, The 
WW | ginning of this wall is a large bulwark of ſtone raiſed in the ſez, i 

i province of Patcheli, to the eaſt of Pekin, and almoſt in the ſane! 
1 tude; it is built like the walls of the capital city of the empire, 
much wider, being terraſſed and caſed with bricks, and is from 20 U 
feet high. P. Regis, and the other gentleman, who took a map of t 
provinces, often ſtretched a line on the top, to meaſure the balis d 
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1 angles, and to take diſtant points with an inſtrument. They 4: 
* found it paved wide enough for five or fix horſemen to travel abrealt . 
1 eaſe. Mention has been already made of the prodigious canals an! na .. 
15 chat are cut through this empire. =. 
4 The artificial mountains preſent on their tops, temples, monal | 

1 ' and other edifices, fabricated by hands. Some part, however, af 


we are told concerning the cavities in theſe mountains, ſeems to be lie. . 
lous. 'The Chineſe . cannot be ſufficiently admired. Tie | 

| built ſometimes upon barges ftrongly chained together, yet fo f 

L parted, and to let the veflels paſs that ſail up and down the river. 

of them run from mountain to mountain, and conſiſt only of one & 

that over the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long, and 500 high, tho all 

arch, and joins two mountains; and ſome in the interior parts d 

empire, are ſaid to be fill more ſtupendous. The triumphal ace 

this country form the next ſpecies of artificial curioſities. Thouęb! 

are not built in the Greek or Roman ſtile of architecture, yet they & 

perb and beautiful, and erected to the memories of their great mea, 

vait labour and expence. They are ſaid in the whole to be 119% * 

of which are particularly magnificent. Their ſepulchral monat 

make likewiſe a great figure. Their towers, the models of Which 

now ſo common in Europe under the name of pagodas, are val 4 

liſh meats to the face of their country. They ſeem to be conſtructed 9 

x regular rd, and ail of them are finiſhed with exquiſite * 
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for guss, and other ornaments; that at Nankin, which is 200 feet high, 
b 1,0 in diameter, is the moſt admired. It is called the Porcelaine Tower, 
1 ue it is lined with Chineſe tiles. Their temples are chiefly remark- 
un e for the diſagreeable taſte in which they are built, for their capaciouſ- 
0 88T: [cir whimiical ornaments, and the uglineſs of the idols they contain. 
ecniaeſe are remarkably fond of bells, which gave name to one of 
a r principal feſtivals. A bell of Pekin weighs 120,000 pound, but its 
= id is ſaid to be diſagreeable. The laſt curioſity I ſhall mention, is 
*. 


ir fre-works, . which in China exceed thoſe of all other nations. In 
ft, every province in China 13 a ſcene of curioſities. 'Their buildings, 
* mentioned, their pagodas, being confined to no order, and 
keptible of all kinds of ornaments, have a wild variety, and a pleaſing 
ance not void of magnificence, that is agreeable to the eye, and 
imagination, and preſents a diverſity of objects not to be found in 
wpean architecture. 

Carer cITIEs.] Little can be ſaid of theſe more than that ſome of 
n are immenſe, and there is great reaſon to believe their population is 
ch cxargerated. The empire is ſaid to contain 4400 walled cities; 
chief of which are Pekin, Nankin and Canton. The former is the 
ence of the preſent royal family, and is moderately reckoned to 
tain two million of inhabitants, but Nankin is ſaid to exceed it both 
extent and population. The walls of Pekin are 5o cubits high, and 
defended by towers, at a bow-ſhot diſtance from each other, with 
habts at every gate. It is divided into two parts like London and 
elminſter, the Chineſe and the Tartar. The imperial palace, which 
no other than an amazing aſſemblage of neat beautiful buildings, but 
hut order or regularity, ſtands in the latter. ED” 
Tab AND MANUFACTURES.] China is ſo happily ſituated, and 
luces ſuch a variety of materials for manufactures, that it may be ſaid 
be the native land of induſtry; but it is an induftry without taſte or 
ace, though carried on with vaſt art and neatneſs. They make paper 
the bark of bamboo, and other trees, as well as of cotton, but nor 

parable for records, or printing, to the European. Their ink, for 
ule of drawing, is well known in England, and 1s ſaid to be made of 
and lamp-black. I have already mentioned the antiquity of their 
ing. which they {till do by cutting their characters on blocks of 
X% The manufacture of that earthen ware, generally known by the 
ne of China, was long a ſecret in Europe, 6. brought immenſe ſums 

wat country, The antients knew and ctteemed it highly under the 
aw 0! Porcelaine, but it was of a much better fabric than the modern. 

buch the Chineſe affect to keep that manufacture ſtill a ſecret, yet it is 

UKagun that the principal material. is a prepared pulverized earth, 

nat ſereral European countries far exceed the Chineſe in manufac- 

my ns commodity *. The Chineſe filks are generally plain and 

eu gawies, and they are ſaid to have been originally fabricated in 

* Ovr:try, where the art of rearing ſilk-worms was firſt diſcovered. 


FY Minuiatiure filks likewiſe of a more durable kind, and their cotton, 
Other 


der cloths, are famous for furniſhing a light warm wear. 
1 Ir e. 1 > . — 1 ” 1 7 
lain trade, it is well known, is open tv all the European nations, with 


* LI 2 whom 

"all i = : ; x 6 R . 

* "ne ENZUEL 16 particular have carried this branch to a high degree of perfection, as 

1 F. | *  * - " Av : 1 1 ” " 

0 Ia the commiſhons which have been received of late from feveral princes of 
7 we hope that a manifa@ure ſo generally uſgfal, will meet wita encourage 
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whom they deal for ready money; for ſuch is the pride and avarice gf. 
Chineſe, that they think no manufactures equal to their own, Ju 
is certain, that ſince the diſcovery of the porcelaine manufacturer 
the vaſt improvements the Europeans have made in the weaving * 
the Chineſe commerce has been on the decline. | 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] This was a moſt infngj 
entertaining article, before the conqueſt of China by the Tartars: 
though their princes retain many fundamental maxims of the old Chin 
they have obliged the inhabitants to deviate from the antient diſcipliu 
many reſpects. Perhaps their acquaintance with the Europeans may iy 
contributed to their degeneracy. The original plan of the Chix 
8 was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the w 

uty and obedience to the father of each family was recommended 
enforced in the moſt rigorous manner, but at the ſame time, the em 
was conſidered as the father of the whole. His mandarines, or great q 
cers of ſtate, were looked upon as his ſubſtitutes, and the degrees of 
miſſion which were due from the inferior ranks to the ſuperior, & 
ſettled and obſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous pfecifion, and in a may 
that to us ſeems highly ridiculous. This fimple claim of obedience requy 

at addreſs and knowledge of human nature, to render it effe&ual; 

the Chineſe legiſlators, Confucius particularly, appear to ſhave been 
of wonderful abilities. They enveloped their dictates in a numbe 
myſtical appearances, ſo as to ſtrike the people with awe and venerati 
The mandarines had modes of ſpeaking and writing, different from th 
of other ſubjects, and the people were taught to believe that their pn 
partook of divinity, ſo that they were ſeldom ſeen, and more {elk 
approached. 

Though this ſyſtem preſeryed the public tranquillity, for an incrd 
number of years, yet it had a fundamental effect that often conrulk 
and at laſt proved fatal to the ſtate, becauſe the ſame attention wa 1 
paid to the military as the civil duties. The Chineſe had paſſions 
other men, and ſometimes a weak or wicked adminiſtration, drove th 
into arms, and a revolution eaſily ſucceeded, which they juſtified by la 
that their ſovereign had ceaſed to be their father. During thoſe a 
motions, one of the parties naturally invited their neighbours the Tan 
to their aſſiſtance, and it was thus thoſe barbarians, who had greatly 
city, became acquainted with the weak fide of their conſtitution, a 
they availed themſelves accordingly, by invading and conquering the emp 

Beſides the great doctrine of patriarchal obedience, the Chineſe 
ſumptuary laws, and regulations for the expences of all degrees of ſubx 
which were very uſeful in preſerving the public tranquillity, and preveas 
the effects of ambition. By their inſtitutions likewiſe the mancam 
might remonſtrate to the emperor, but in the moſt ſubmiſſire mam 
upon the errors of his government, and when he was a virtuous pr 
this freedom was often attended with the moſt ſalutary effect. 
country in the world is ſo well provided with magiſtrates for the cis 
of juſtice, both in civil and criminal matters, as China, but they * 
often ineffectual through want of public virtue in the execution. 
emperor is tiled Holy Son of Heaven, Sele Governor of the Earth, Gr 
F. Ather of his P cope. 4 

ReL1Gcion,) This article is nearly connected with the precem 


Though the antient Chineſe worſhipped idols, and ſeemed to 547 
a paruculay providence, yet their philoſophers Ind legiſſators were 
2 


materialiſts, and indulged the 2 in the worſhip of ſenſible objects, 
ly to make them more ſubmiſſive to government. The 1 long 
poſed upon the public of Europe on this head, and ſuffered their pro- 
es to worſhip Tien, pretending, that it was no other than the name 
Cod, but a ſtrict ſcrutiny being made by the court of Rome, it was 
nd to ſignify univerſal matter. The truth is, Confucius, and the Chi- 
| legiſlators, introduced a moſt excellent ſyſtem of morals among the 
ple, and endeavoured to ſupply the belief of a future ſtate, by pre- 


» to that of Chriſtianity, but as we know little of their religion, but 
buch the Jeſuits, we cannot adopt for truth the numerous inſtances, 
ich they tell us of the conformity of the Chinefe with the Chriſtian 
lioion. Thoſe fathers, it muſt be owned, were men of great abilities, 
{ made a wonderful progreſs above a century ago in their converſions ; 
t they miſtook the true character of the emperor who was their patron, 
he no ſooner found that they were in fact aſpiring to the civil direction 
the government, than he expelled them, levelled their churches with 
round, and prohibited the exerciſe of their religion; ſince which 
ve Chriſtianity has made no figure in China, | 
Revexues.] Theſe are ſaid by ſome, to amount to twenty millions 
ling a year; but this cannot be meant in money, which does not at 
| abound in China. The taxes collected for the uſe of the government 
rice, and other commodities, are certainly very great, and very poſlibly 
ount to that ſum, 
Military AND MARINE STRENGTH.] China is, at this time, a 
more powerful empire, than it was before its conqueſt by the eaſtern 
artars in 1644. This is owing to the conſummate policy of Chun-tchi, 
rſt Tartarian emperor of China, who obliged his hereditary ſubjects 
conform themſelves to the Chineſe manners and policy, and the Chineſe 
wear the Tartar dreſs and arms, 'The two nations were thereby incor- 
rated, The Chineſe were appointed to all the civil offices of the 
pire. The emperor made Pekin the ſeat of his government, and the 
artars quietly ſubmitted to a change of their country and condition 
dich was ſo much in their favour. 
This ſecurity, however, of the Chineſe from the Tartars, takes from 
m all military objects; the Tartar power alone being formidable to 
a empire, The only danger that threatens it at preſent, is the diſuſe 
arms, The Chineſe land army is ſaid to conſiſt of five millions of 
en, but in theſe are comprehended all who are employed in the col- 
on of the revenue, and the preſervation. of the canals, the great roads, 
uu the public peace. The imperial guards amount to about 30,000. 
to the marine force, it is compoſed chiefly of the junks, we have 
ready mentioned, and other ſmall thips, that trade coaſt-ways, or to the 
lohbouring countries, or to prevent ſudden deſcents. 
Hisroz v.] The Chineſe pretend as a nation to an antiquity beyond 
* meaſure of credibility, but though their pretenſions have been repeatedly 
tuted by Jearned men, they certainly have evidences of a much higher 
uguity, than any people on earth (the Jews perhaps excepted) 
produce. Their exactneſs in aſtronomical obſervations, rude as they 
7 1n that ſcience, before their commerce with the Europeans; their 
memorial uſe of printing; their peaceable patriarchal ſcheme of govern- 
ft, and ſeveral other incidental advantages contributed to this priority. 
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ribing to chem the worſhip of inferior deities, Their morality approxi- 
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united legiſlation with philoſophy, and produced their Fo-hi, y, 
hiſtory however is wrapped up in myſteries, their Li-Laokum, and 20 
all their Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of China, 46 
all, the internal revolutions of the empire, though rare, produced f 
moſt dreadful effects, in proportion as its conſtitution was pacife, 2 
they were attended with the moſt bloody exterminations in ſome proving 
ſo that though the Chineſe empire is hereditary, the imperial ſuck 
was more than once broken into, 

Neither the great Zinghis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they of 
defeated the Chineſe, could ſubdue their empire, and neither of the 
could keep the conqueſts they made there. The celebrated wall, pro 
but a feeble barrier againſt the arms of thoſe famous Tartars. After thy 
invaſions were over, the Chineſe went to war with the Manchew Tar 
while an indolent worthleſs emperor Tfong-tching, was upon the thy 
In the mean while a bold rebel, named Lt-cong-tſe, in the provine: 
Se-tchuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged himſelf, as did mat 
his courtiers and women. Ou-ſan-quey, the Chineſe general, on f 
frontiers of 'Tartary, refuſed to recognize the uſurper, and made a ped 
with Tſongate, the Manchew prince, who drove the uſurper from t 
throne, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf, about the year 1644, 
Tartar maintained himſelf in his authority, and as has been already ma 
tioned, wiſely incorporated his hereditary ſubjects with the Chineſe, ot 
in effect Manchew Tartary became an acquifition to China, He wal 
ceeded by a prince of great natural and acquired abilities, who was they 
tron of the jeſuits, but knew how to check them when he found then 

About the year 1661, the Chineſe, under this Tartar family, 
the Dutch out of the iſland of Formoſa, which the latter had 
from the Portugueſe, Though the intercourſe between Europe and Chi 
has been greatly improved ſince that time, yet we know very little of 
internal events of China, excepting thoſe that effect our trade, which 
now at a low paſs in that country, owing to the vaſt diſtance and u 
tainty of the voyage, the native chicanery of the Chineſe themſelves, 
the Europeans having ſupplied themſelves either at home or from ola 
countries with many of their commodities, 
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SITUATION AND HIS vaſt country is ſituated between Bn cf 
BOUNDARIES, 66th and 10gth deg. of eat longits 


and between 1 and 40 of north latitude. It is bounded on the nom b 
the countries of Ulſbec 'Tartary and Tibet; on the ſouth, by the ba 
Ocean; on the eaſt, by China and the Chineſe ſea; and on the wel, m 
Perſia and the Indian ſca. | v 
Divisioxs.] I ſhall divide, as others have done, India at large 1 p 
three great parts; firſt, the Peninſula of India beyond the Gang 
called the Further Peninſula ; ſecondly, the main land, or the Mogs 
empire; thirdly, the Peninſula within or on this fide the Ganges: ® b 
them vaſt populous and extended empires. But it is neceſſary, 10 "I » 
to ſave many repetitions, to premiſe an account of ſome particulars "| 
are in common to thoſp numgrous nations, which mall be exuaticd ll z 
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e moſt enlightened of our modern writers who have viſited the country 
' the ſervice of the Eaſt India company. 
PoypULATION, INHABITANTS, 1 Mr. Orme, an excellent and an 
KELIGION AND GOVERNMENT. I authentic hiſtorian, comprehends 
b two latter diviſions under the title of Indoſtan. The Mahometans 
ys he) who are called Moors, of Indoſtan, are computed to be about 
millions, and the Indians about an hundred millions. Above half the 
ire is ſubject to rajahs, or kings, who derive their deſcent from the 
Id princes of India, and exerciſe all rights of ſovereignty, only paying 
ribute to the great mogul, and obſerving the treaties by which their 
xceſtors recognized his ſuperiority. In other reſpects the government of 
olan is full of wiſe checks upon the overgrowing greatneſs of any 
ybje& ; but (as all precautions of that kind depend upon the adminiſtra- 
jon) the indolence and barbarity of the mogulz or emperors, and their 
weat viceroys, have rendered them fruitleſs. 
The original inhabitants of India are called Gentoos, or, as others call 
dem, Hindoos. They pretend that Brumma, who was their legiflator 
oth in politics and religion, was inferior only to God, and that he 
ullied many thouſand years before our account of the creation. This 
Prumma, probably, was ſome great and good genius, whoſe beneficence, 


ie that of the pagan legiſlators, led his Joorn and their poſterity to 
or 


b him divine honours. The bramins (for ſo the Gentoo prieſts are 
6 cal] pretend that he bequeathed to them a book called the Vidam, 
he containing his doctrines and inſtitutions ; and that though the original 
bo, they are ſtill poſſeſſed of a commentary upon it, called the Shah- 


ſab, which is wrote in the Sanſcrit language, now a dead language, and 
dun only to the bramins who ſtudy it. The foundation of Brumma's 
doftrine conſiſted in the belief of a ſupreme Being, who has created a 
regular gradation of beings, ſome ſuperior, and ſome inferior to man: 
In the immortality of the Dol, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, which is to conſiſt of a tranſmigration into different bodies, accord- 
ing to the lives they have led in their pre-exiftent ſtate. From this it 
appears more than probable that the Pythagorean metempſychoſis took its 
nie in India. 
Ide neceſſity of inculcating this ſublime, but otherwiſe complicated 
coctrine, into the lower ranks, induced the bramins, who are by no 
mans unanimous in their doctrines, to have recourſe to ſenſible repre- 
ſentations of their Deity and his attributes; ſo that the original doctrines 
of Brumma have degenerated to rank ridiculous idolatry, in the worthip 
ot the moſt hideous figures, either delineated or carved ; and the belief 
of an omnipotent Being is now almoſt loſt among the Gentons. 

Thoſe Indians are particularly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind 
by tnetr diviſion into tribes, the four principal of which are the bramins, 
lolaters, labourers, and mechanics. Theſe are again ſubdivided into a 


, . 


11 


mutiplicity of inferior diſtinctions. The bramins have an intire power, 
"ich they uſe commonly to very bad purpoſes, over the minds of the 
people; though ſome of them are ſuperttitious, moral, ang innocent. 
hey are all of them ſuch bigots, that excepting the Hallachores, who 
ve the refuſe and outcaſts of the other tribes, and diſowned and detelied 
dy tem all, Mr. Scrafton doubts (whatever the Roman- catholics may 
pretend) whether there ever was an inſtance of any other of the Gentoos 
eng converted by the miſſionaries. In ſhort, the bramins in general are 
* raging devencrate ſet of men; but Mr. Scrafton, who gives us that 
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picture of them, acknowledges that, amidſt all their errors, they gen 
thoſe truths which form the harmony of the univerſe, that there n, 
Supreme God, and that he is beſt pleaſed by charity and good works, 

The ſoldiers are commonly called Rajah-poots, or perſons deſcend 
from rajahs, and reſide chiefly in the northern provinces, and are 
rally more fair complexioned than the people of the ſouthern province 
who are quite black. Theſe rajah-poots are a robuſt, brave, faithful re 
ple, and enter into the ſervice of thoſe who will pay them; but wie 
their leader falls in battle, they think that their engagements to him we 
finiſhed, and they run off the field without any ftain upon their reputatin, 
The labourers are the farmers and all who are concerned in the culi 
vation of lands. 

The mechanics are merchants, bankers, traders of all kinds, and ws 
divided into many ſubordinations. 

Thoſe different tribes (ſays Mr. Scrafton) are forbid to intermary, q 
cohabit, to eat with each other, or even to drink out of the ſame wit 
with one of another tribe; and every deviation in theſe points, ſubjety 
them to be rejected by their tribe, renders them for ever polluted, and 
they are thenceforward obliged to herd with the Hallachores. This divida 
is attended with infinite inconveniencies, for excepting the rajah-pook, 
no Gentoo thinks of defending himſelf in caſe of invaſions, which, wha 
made from the fea, have been generally ſucceſsful. The ſame diviſn, 
however, has, notwithſtanding all the convulſions of their government, 
and all their oppreſſions under the Mahometans, preſerved their manufie 
tures among them, which, while the ſon can follow no other trade tha 
that of his Father, can never be loſt but by exterminating the people. 

Different kinds of food are aſſigned to different tribes. The braminy 
touch nothing that has life; the ſoldiers are permitted to eat venifen, 
mutton, and fiſh; the labourers and merchants live differently, according 
to their ſex and profeſſions, ſome of them being allowed to eat fiſh, but 
none of them animal food. 

The practice of women burning themſelves, upon the death of ther 
huſbands, is now ſaid to be diſuſed all over ms ; and the Gentoo 
in general chuſe death by famine rather than pollute themſelves by eating 
a forbidden food. This picture of the Gentoos ſeems to be drawn beſos 
our wars with the French in that country; for if we are to believe ſome 
travellers, they begin now to relax in the practice of their religious dus 
The Gentoos are as careful of the cultivation of their lands, and thei 
public works and conveniencies, as the Chineſe ; and there ſcarcely l 
an inſtance of a robbery in all Indoſtan, though the diamond merchant 
travel without defenſive weapons. | . 

The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos, are ſtupendous, but diſguſt 
ſtone buildings, erected in every capital, and under the tuition of de 
bramins. If the bramins are maſters of any uncommon art or ſcience 
they turn it to the purpoſes of profit from their ignorant votaries. M. 
Scrafton ſays, that they know how to calculate eclipſes ; and that ju. 
cial aſtrology is ſo prevalent among them, that half the year is taken ip 
with unlucky days; the head aſtrologer being always conſulted in then 
councils. The Mahometans likewiſe encourage thoſe ſuperſtitions, and 
look upon all the fruits of the Gentoo induſtry as belonging to themſelves 
Though the Gentoos are entirely paſſive under all their oppreſſions, and 
by their Rate of exiſtence, the practice of their religion, and the ſcants 
neſs of their food, have nothing of that reſentment in their nature tha 
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animates the reſt of mankind; yet they are ſuſceptible of oy 
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-»times bury their money, and rather than diſcover it put themſelves 
leath by poiſon or otherwiſe. This practice, which it ſeems is not 
mmon, accounts for the valt ſcarcity of filver that till of late pre- 
led in Indoſtan. | 8 OAK” 

The reaſons abovementioned account likewiſe for their being free of all 
pſe paſſions, particularly that of love, and ſenſations that render the reſt 
nankind either happy or miſerable. Their perpetual uſe of rice, their 
ef food, gives them but little nouriſhment ; and their marrying early, 
males before fourteen, and their women at ten or eleven years of age, 
eps them low and feeble in their perfons. A man 1s in the decline of 
þ at thirty, and the beauty of the women 1s on decay at eighteen : at 
enty-five they have all the marks of old age. We are not therefore to 
nder at their being ſoon ſtrangers to all perſonal exertion and vigour of 
ind; and it is with them a frequent ſaying, that it is better to fit than 
walk, to lie down than to fit, to fleep than to wake, and death is 


beſt of all. 
Erbe Mahometans, who, in Indoſtan, are called Moors, are of Perſian, 
ui, Arabic, and other extractions. They early began, in the 
nens of the califs of Bagdat, to invade Indoſtan. They penetrated as 


2s Delhi, which they made their capital. They ſettled colonies in 


hen eral places, whoſe deſcendants are called Pytans ; but their empire was 
fon WWWerthrown by Tamerlane, who founded the Mogul government, which 
ent, WW fubſiſts. Thoſe princes being ſtrict Mahometans, received under 


it protection all who profeſſed the ſame religion, and who being a 
re ative people, counterbalanced the numbers of the natives. They 
aid to have introduced the diviſion of provinces, over which they ap- 
nted ſoubahs; and thoſe provinces, each of which might be {tiled a 


in, edom, were ſubdivided into nabobſhips, each nabob being immediately 
d ontable to his ſoubah, who in proceſs of time became almoſt inde- 
bt dent on the emperor, or, as he is called, the great mogul, upon their 


ming him an annual tribute. The vaſt reſort of Perſian and Tartar 


ther Wes have likewiſe ſtrengthened the Mahometan government; but it is 
ior errable, that in two or three generations, the progeny of all thoſe ad- 
ing res, who though they bring nothing with them but their horſes and 
ear ſwords, degenerate into all the eaſtern indolence and ſenſuality, 


Vf all thoſe tribes, the Marattas at preſent make the greateſt figure, 
ey are a kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains between In- 
lan and Perſia, They commonly ſerve on horſeback, and when well 
manded, they have been known to give law even to the court of 


i. Though they are originally Gentoos, yet they are of bold active 

ds, and pay no great reſpect to the principles of their religion. Mr. 

ul ſaf:on ſays, that the Mahometans or Moors are of fo deteſtable a cha- 

| the Ber, that he never knew above two or three exceptions, and thoſe 

* e among the Tartar and Perſian officers of the army. They are void 
o 


fiery principle even of their own religion ; and if they have a virtue, 
nt appearance of hoſpitality, but it is an appearance only; for while 
are drinking with, and embracing a friend, they will ſtab him to the 


| be people of Indoſtan are governed by no written laws, and their 
ns of juſtice are directed by precedents. The Mahometan inſtitutes 


ſa! ! . — * * * 
zl 13 in their great towns and their neighbourhood. The empire 
* % rae and the emperor is heir only to his own officers. All lands 
= in the hereditary line, and continue in that ſtate even down to the 


"att, While the lord can pay his taxes, and the latter their rent, 
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both which are immutably fixed in the public books of each diftia 
| Imperial demeſne lands are thoſe of the great rajah families, which fe 


collectors and tax-maſters, were left to periſh through want, To fe 


| fea, on the eaſt; by the ſame ſea and the ftraits of Malacca, 0 
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to Tamerlane and his ſucceſſors, Certain portions of them are cult 
Jaghire lands, and are beſtowed by the crown on the great lords or omrak 
and upon their-death revert to the emperor ; but the rights of the f 
tenants, even of thoſe lands, are indefeaſible. | 
Such are the outlines of the government by which this great em 
long ſubſiſted, without almoſt the ſemblance of virtue among its g 
officers either civil or military, It was ſhaken, however, after the | 
ſion of Mahomet Shah, which was attended by ſo great a diminution 
the imperial authority, that the ſoubahs and nabobs became abſolu 
their own governments. 'Though they could not alter the fundament 
laws of property, yet - they invented new taxes, which beggared t 
people, to pay their own armies and ſupport their power; ſo that na 
of the people, a few years ago, after being unmercifully plundered 


up the miſery of the inhabitants, thoſe ſoubahs and nabobs, and oth 
1 po governors, employ the bramins and the Gentoos themſth 
as the miniſters of their rapaciouſneſs and cruelties. Upon the wid 
ever ſince the invaſion of Kouli Kan, Indoſtan, from being the by 
regulated government in the world, is become a ſcene of mere ana 
or ſtratocracy; every great man protects himſelf in his tyranny by 
ſoldiers, whoſe pay far exceeds the natural riches of his governan 
As private aſſaſſinations and other murders are here committed with i 
nity, the people, who know they can be in no worſe eſtate, concern then" 
ſclves very little in the revolutions of government. To the above cauſs ii” 
owing the preſent ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in Indoſtan ; and it is theiri 
tereſt to bring, as ſoon as poſſible, that government back to its firſt princig 
under the family of Tamerlane. The reader, from this ropethan 
may perceive-likewiſe, that all that the Engliſh have acquired in pd 
of territory, has been gained from uſurpers and robbers ; and their 

ſeſſion of it being guarantied by the preſent lawful emperor, is found 
upon the laws and conſtitutions of that country, 

It may be here proper juſt to obſerve, that the complexion ef 
Gentoos is black, their hair long, and the features of both ſexes regu 
At court, however, the great families are ambitiqus of intermam 
with Perſians and Tartars, on account of the fairneſs of their compt 
ion, reſembling that of their conqueror Tamerlane and his great genen 
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The PENINSVLA of INDIA beyond the GA 
called the FaRTHtR PENINSULA 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles, Degrees. 
Length 2000 1 and zo north latitude. 
Breadth 8 . £2 and 109 eaſt longitude, 


BounpaRies.] HIS peninſula is bounded by Tibet and Ci 
on the north; by China, and the Cu 


ſouth ; and by the bay of Bengal and the Hither India, on the Wi 
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Grand diviſions. Subdiviſions, Chief towns. 
Acham — — Chamdara 

dn the north · weſt Ava — — Ava 

Aracan — — Aracan. 


Pegu — Pegu, E. lon. 97. N. lat. 
17-30. : 
Martaban —— ] Martaban 


' the ſouch· weſt Siam, — Siam, E. lon. 100-55, 
N. lat. 14-18. ä 


Malacca — Malacca, E. lon. 101. 
N. lat. 2-12. 
Tonquin — Cachao, or Keccio, E. 
| lon. 105. N. lat 
the north-eaſt mag, | 
Laos — — Lanchang. 
Cochin China — Thoanoa 
Dn the ſouth-eaſt Cambodia — Cambodia 
(Chiampa Padram. 


Nauk.] The name of India is taken from the river Indus, which of 
I| others was beſt known to the Perhans. The whole of this penin- 
A was unknown to the ancients, and is partly ſo to the moderns. 

Ain Ax DO CLIMATE.] This country is ſo little known, that authors 
er concerning its air, ſome preferring that of the ſouthern, and 
me that of the northern parts. It is generally agreed, that the air of 
e former is hot and dry, but in ſome places moiſt, and conſequently 
healthy, The climate is ſubject to hurricanes, lightnings, and inun- 
tions, ſo that the people build their houſes upon high pillars to 
fend them from floods; and they have no other idea of ſeaſons but 
t and dry, Eaſterly and weſterly monſoons (which is an Indian 
brd) prevail in this country. 

MouxTaixs.] Theſe run from north to ſouth almoſt the whole 
oth of the country; but the lands near the fea are low, and annually 
£riowed in the rainy ſeaſon. | 

R1vers.] The chief are Domea, Mecon, Menan, and Ava. 

ers AND STRAITS,] The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin- 


Ang. The traits of Malacca and Sincapora. The promontories of 

an, Romana, and Banſac, 

Soil an PRODUCT or THE The ſoil of this peninſula 1s fruit- 
DIFFERENT NATIONS. ful in general, and produces all the 


claus fruits that are found in other countries, as well as roots and 
tables. It. abounds likewiſe in filks, elephants and quadrupeds, 
1 Comeſtic and wild, that are common in the ſouthern kingdoms of 
i, The natives drive a great trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, 
p*2%s, amethylts, and other precious ſtones, "Tonquin produces little 
corn or Wine, but is the moſt healthful country of all the peninſula. 
de places, efpecially towards the north, the inhabitants have ſwel- 
ein their throats, owing to the badneſs of their water. 
INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, The Tonquineſe are excellent mecha- 
AND DIVERSIONS. : nics and fair traders; but greatly op- 
4 OY their bing and great lords. His majeſty engroſſes the trade, 
pu faCeors fell by retale to the Dutch and other nations. The Tonquineſe 
t iacquer houſes, which are unwholeſome and poi DNOUg, 
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The people in the ſouth are a ſavage race, and go almoſt | 
large Alver and gold ear- rings, — coral, — or A ö 
In Tonquin and Cochin-China, the two ſexes are ſcarcely diſtinguify 
by their dreſs, which reſembles that of the Perſians. The le! 
quality are fond of Engliſh broad- cloth, red or green, and others we 
a dark coloured cotton cloth. In Azem, which is thought one of the by 
count es in Aſia, the inhabitants prefer dogs fleſh to all other aum 
food. The people of that kingdom pay no taxes, becauſe the king 
le proprietor of all the gold and filver and other metals found in 
kingdom. They live however eafily and comfortably. Almoſt os 
Houſe-keeper has an elephant for the conveniency of his wives 
women, polygamy being practiſed all over India. 
It is unqueſtionable that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, 
the uſe of gunpowder before it was known in Europe, and the ibm 
tion is generally aſcribed to the Azemeſe. The inhabitants of the ſoulle 
diviſion of this peninſula 0 under the name of Malayans, from 1 
neighbouring country of Malacca. 

Though the religious ſuperſtitions that prevail in this peninſula 
as groſs as thoſe deſcribed under the article of Tibet, and the d 
government of the two countries in many particulars reſemble ex 
other, yet the people believe in a future ſtate; and when their kings a 
"ta a number of animals are buried with them, and ſuch veſſels 

Id and filver as they think can be of uſe to them in their future lik 

he people of this peninſula, are commonly very fond of ſhew, u 
eften make an appearance beyond their circumſtances, They are di 
cite in no part of their dreſs but in their hair, which they buckle up 
2 very agreeable manner. In their food they are loathſome, for bel 
dogs, they eat rats, mice, ſerpents, and ſtinking fiſh, The people 
Arraken are equally indelicate in their amours, for they hire Dutch 3 
other foreigners to conſummate the nuptials with their virgins, and 
lue their women moſt when in a ſtate of pregnancy. Their treatna 
of the ſick is ridiculous beyond belief; and in many places, wes 
patient is judged to be incurable, he is expoſed on the bank of ſome ri 
where he is either drowned or devoured by birds or beaſts of prey. | 
The diverſions common in this country are fiſhing and hunting, & 
celebration of feſtivals, and their acting comedies by torch-light in 
evening to morning. =p 

Lancuvace.] The language of the court of Delhi is Perſian, 8 
in this peninſula it is chiefly Malayan, as we have already oblent 
interſperſed with other dialects. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] It is more than probable that! 
Egyptians, the nation from which the Greeks and Romans drew the 
arts, owed them to the bramins, and the Gentoos, who are ſometns 
called Banians. The names, however, of the ——— and bra 
or whoever their learned men were who ſpread their knowledge among 
Eaſt-Indians, have either periſhed or are obſcured by impenetrable ci 
of allegory. Some late Engliſh authors, who were well acquainted * 
the affairs of Indoſtan, have aſſured us that that empire ſtill con 
men of the moſt unſpotted lives and profound knowledge of all the a 
inal bramin theology, morality, and civil conſtitutions. Such my 
— to be diſcovered, but when acceſſible, they are modeſt 2 
municative in all branches of their learning, but thoſe in m— 
are enjoined an inviolable ſecrecy ; and we have ſome well * 
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e where they have ſuffered death rather than betray their ſecrets, 
1 are hereditary in their families. Others, from the profligate ſel- 


aming is mere pretext and grimace. I have already mentioned their 
"derftanding aſtronomy fo far as to calculate eclipſes. 
MaxuFACTURES AND COMMERCE.] Theſe vary in the different 
untries of this peninſula, but the chief branches have been already 
entioned. The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to manufacture 
er (alt out of aſhes: In all handicraft trades that they underſtand, 
ople are more induſtrious and better workmen than the Egropeans ; 
d in weaving, ſewing, embroidering, and ſome other manufactures, 
(aid that the Indians do as much work with their feet as theis 
4, Their painting, though they are _ of drawing, is ama- 
ingly vivid in its colours, he fineneſs of their linen, and their filla- 
> work in gold and filver, are beyond any thing of thoſe kinds to 
found in other parts of the world. The commerce of India, in ſhort, 
courted by all the trading nations in the world, and probably has 
n { from the earlieſt ages: it was not unknown even in Solomon's 
ime; and the Greeks and Romans drew from thence their 1— ma- 
jals of luxury. The greateſt ſhare of it, through events forgign to 
is part of our work, is now centered in England, though that of 
e Dutch is ſtill very conſiderable; that of the French has been for 
me time on the decline; nor is that of the Swedes and Danes entirely 
continued. 


a ConsT1TUTION, GOVERNMENT, } This article is ſo extenſive, that 
up1 RARITIES, AND CITIES. it requires a ſlight review of the 
bed ingdoms that form this peninſula, In Azem, I have already obſerved, 


e king is proprietor of all the gold and filver : he pays little or no- 
ling to the great mogul. We know little or nothing of. the 2 
[ Tipra, but that it was antiently ſubject to the kings of Arrakan ; 
{ that they ſend to the Chineſe gold and ſilk, for which they receive 
Iver in return, Arrakan lies to the ſouth of Tipra, and 1s governed 
twelve princes, ſubje& to the chief king, who refides in his capi- 
. His palace is very large, and contains, as we are told, ſeven idols 
Ain gold of two inches thick, each of a man's height, and covered 
er with diamonds and other precious ſtones. Pegu is about 350 
aglim miles in length, and almoſt the ſame in breadth. It is uncer- 
In whether it is not at᷑ preſent ſubje& to the king or emperor of Ava. 
de riches of the king (whoever he is) are almoſt incredible; ſome of 
„idols, as big as lite, being of maſly gold and ſilver. His revenues 
le from the rents of lands, of which he is ſole proprietor, and from 
nes on merchandiſe ;' ſo that ſome think him to be the richeſt mo- 
ret in the world, excepting the Chineſe emperor. He can bring a 
a on, and on occaſion, a million and a half of ſoldiers to the field, 
ul cloathed and armed; and he is ſaid to be maſter of 800 trained 
plante, each with a caſtle on his back holding four ſoldiers. The 
aſtitution of his empire is of the feudal kind, for he aſſigns lands 
d towns to his nobles upon military tenutes. Macao is the great 
wrt of trade in Pegu. 
ee know little of the kingdom of Ava; we are not even ſure to 
om 1 belongs. It is faid, the honours the king aſſumes are next to 
"ah His ſubjects trade chiefly in muſk and jewels, rubies, and ſa- 
des. In other particulars, the inhabitants refemble thoſe of Peg. 
n 


k characters of the common bramins, think that all this ſanctity and 
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In thoſe kingdoms, and indeed in the greateſt part of this pentaqy 
the doQrines of the Lama or Dairo, the living god, already deſi 
equally prevail as thoſe of the bramins. Whether the former is 1 
corruption of the latter, and both of them ill underſtood Chritia 
and Judaiſm, is an enquiry ſcarcely worth purſuing. The princh 
of the Lama are beſt calculated for rendering the king a mere, 
pher in his government, Which is entirely veſted in his priett ; 
miniſters. | | | | 

The kingdom of Laos or Lahos, formerly included that of jag 
or Jangomay, but we know few particulars of it that can be depend 
upon. It is ſaid to be immenſely populous, to abound in all the 
commodities as well as the groſs ſuperſtitions of the caſt, and tg 
divided into a number of petty kingdoms, all of them holding of g 
ſovereign, who, like his oriental brethren, is abſolutely deſpotic, x 
lives in inexpreſſible pomp and magnificence ; but being of the 1; 
religion, is the ſlave of his prieſts and miniſters. 

The kingdom of Siam has been often deſcribed by Popiſh mis 
ries, and pretended travellers, in the moſt romantic terms, and ther 
we can pay little other credit to their accounts, further than that i 
a large, rich and flouriſhing kingdom, and that it approaches in! 
government, policy, the quickneſs and acuteneſs of its inhabitants, w 
near to the Chineſe. The inhabitants, of both ſexes, are more mod 
than any found in the reſt of this peninſula. Great care is taken of 
education of their children. Their marriages are fimple, and performed! 
their talapoins or prieſts, ſprinkling holy water upon the couple, oi" 
repeating ſome prayers. We are told that gold is ſo abundant in um” 
country, that their moſt ponderous images are made of it, and that i 
ſeen in vaſt quantities on the outſide of the king's palace, Thoſe rf 
tions are found by modern travellers to be the ſictions of French and ot 
miſſionaries ; for though the country has mines of gold, their ornang 
are either exceſſive thin plates of that metal, or a very bright lac 
that cover wooden or other materials, The government here is en 
ſively deſpotic; even ſervants muſt appear before their maſters 1 
kneeling poſture; and the mandarines are proftrated before the kia 
Siam, the capital, is repreſented as a large city, but ſcarcely a un 
part of it is inhabited; and the palace is about a mile and a hat! 
circuit. Bankok, which ſtands about 18 leagues to the ſouth of Siu 
and 12 miles from the ſea, is the only place towards the coalt that 
fortified with walls, batteries, and braſs cannon ; and the Dutch ha 
factory at Ligor, which ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the peninſula at Ma 
but belonging to Siam. | 

The peninſula of Malacca is a large country, and contains ſe- 
kingdoms or provinces. The Dutch, however, are ſaid to be tne! 
maſters and ſovereigns of the whole peninſula, being in poſſeten! 
the capital (Malacca.) The inhabitants differ but little from brats 
their manner of living; and yet the Malayan language is reckoned! 
pureſt of any ſpoken in all the Indies. We are told by the „ 
travellers, that its chief produce is tin, pepper, elephant's teeth, on 
and gums. Some mifionaries pretend that it is the Golden Chefe 
or peninſula of the antients, and that the inhabitants uſed to mes 
their riches by bars of gold. The truth is, that tie excellent ſtu2s 
of this country admits of a trade with India; fo that when it WE * 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe, who were afterwarus expe.led 2 

3 
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ich, Malacca was the richeſt city in the eaſt, next to Goa and Ormus, 
king the key of the China, the Japan, the Moluccas, and the Sunda 
Ae. The country, however, at preſent, is chiefly valuable for its 
le with the Chineſe, This degeneracy of the Malayans, who were 
merly an induſtrious ingenious people, is eaſily accounted for, by 
be tyranny of the Dutch, whoſe intereſt it is that they ſhould never 
over from their preſent ſtate of „ee and ſlavery. 

The Engliſh carry on a ſmuggling kind of trade in their country 
lips, from the coalt of Coromandel and the bay of Bengal, to Malacca. 
is commerce is connived at by the Dutch governor and e@uncil among 
bm, who little regard the orders of their ſuperiors, provided they can 
{rich themſelves. | 


ut according to the beit information, its greateſt length, from north 
ſouth, is about 520 Engliſh miles; and its greateſt breadth, from 
et to eaſt, about 398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious river 
ning through it, the banks of which are the only habitable parts of 
e nation, on account of its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous gnats, ſer- 
nts, and other animals bred in the woods. Its foil, commodines, 
nde, animals, and products by fea and land, are much the ſame with 
e other kingdoms of this vaſt peninſula, The bete!, a creeping plant 
f a particular flavour, and, as they ſay, an excellent remedy for all 
oe diſcaſes that are common to the inhabitants of the Eaſt-Indies, is 
be higheſt luxury of the Cambodians, from che king to the peaſant, 
ut is very unpalatable and diſagreeable to the 1 The ſame 
erbarous magnificence, deſpotiſm of their king, and ignorance of the 
20p'e prevail here, as throughout the reſt of the peninſula. Between 
ambodia and Cochin-China lies the little kingdom of Chiampa, the 
habitants of which trade with the Chineſe, and ſeem therefore to be 
mewhat more civilized than their neighbours. 

Cochin-China, or the weſtern China, is fituated under the torrid 
ne, and extends, according to ſome authors, about 500 miles in 
agth; but it is much leſs extenſive in its breadth from eaſt to weſt. 
0% Cambodia, and Chiampa, as well as ſome other ſmaller king- 
ms, are ſaid to be tributary to Cochin-China, ſome particulars of 
act J have mentioned in the general view of this peninſula. The 
ners and religion of the people ſeem to be originally Chineſe, 
they are much given to trade. Their king is ſaid to be immenſely 
ch, and his kingdom enjoys all the advantages of commerce that are 
ain the other parts of the Eaſt-Indies; but at the ſame time we 
e toll, that this mighty prince, as well as the king of "Tonquin, are 
ject to te Chineſe emperor. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all 
erich countries were peopled from China, or at leaſt, that they had, 
ac ume or other, been governed by one head, till the mother empire 
bc: we fo large, that it might be convenient to parcel it dat, reſerving 
_ 2 kind of feudal ſuperiority over them all. | 
*02quin has been already mentioned, and I can add little to what 
been ſaid, unlels I was to adopt the fictions of the popilh miĩſſio- 
es. The government of this kingdom, however, is particular, The 
mquneie had revolted from the Chineſe, which was attended by a 
9 var, A compromiſe at laſt took place between the chief of the 
= and the repreſentative of the antient kings, by which the former 
* 19 have all the executive powers of the government, under the name 


of 


De 


Cambodia, or Camboja, is a country little known to the Europeans; 
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of the Chouah; but that the Bua, or real king, ſhould ret 
royal titles, and be permitted ſome inconſiderable civil Prerogat 
within his palace, from which neither he nor any of his family can þ; 
without the permiſſion of the chouah. This hiſtory ſeems to be « | 
lama extraction, or at leaſt copied from that worſhip. 

The chouah reſides generally in the capital Cachao, which is Gta 
near the center of the kingdom. The bua's palace is a vaſt fruvun 
and has a fine arſenal. The Engliſh have a very flouriſhing houſe ; 
the north ſide of their city, conveniently fitted up with ſtore-houſes a 
office-houſes, a noble dining-room, and handſome apartments for | 
merchants, factors, and officers of the company. 

The above is the imperfect account I am enabled, without deparis 
from the rules of probability, to give of this vaſt peninſula. Its ra 
conſiſting of wi ca overlaid with gold, and ſolid idols of the G 
metal, adorned with an infinite number of precious ſtones and Jewels, 
mentioned by many travellers ; but it is difficult to give them cred 
when we conſider the undiſciplined weakneſs of the inhabitants, the 
ſuperſtition, indolence, ignorance, and native timidity; which m 
render them a prey not — 4 to European adventurers, but to the Tan 
conquerors of China. To this we may add, the univerſally admity 

aſſion of thoſe people for oſtentation, and the many diſcoveries t 
have been made by candid travellers, of their diſplaying plated or gilt 
furniture and ornaments, at which they are wonderfully expert, for tho 
of maſly gold. | 

The poſſeſſion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extraording 
fize, and even of white or party-coloured elephants, - convey ama 
thoſe credulous people a pre-eminence of rank and royalty, and by 
ſometimes occaſioned bloody wars. After all, it muſt be acknowledys 
that however dark the accounts we have of thoſe kingdoms may | 

et there is ſufficient evidences to prove that they are unmenſely f 
in all the treaſures of nature; but that thoſe advantages are attended vi 
many natural calamities, ſuch as floods, volcanos, earthquakes, tempel 
and above all, rapacious and poiſonous animals, which render the g 
ſeſſion of life, even for an hour, precarious and uncertain. 
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INDIA within the Ganoes, or the Empire 
Gu the GREAT Mocur., 


. . . 4 0 
SITUATION AND EXTENT; including the peninſula weſt of t 


Ganges. 6 

Miles. 1 3 1 

Len 2000 7 and 40 north latitude. 7 
— I — between 66 and 92 eaſt longitude. 
pie 


BounDaAR1Es,] HIS empire is bounded by Ufbec Tartary # 
Tibet, on the north ; by Tibet and the - 

Bengal, on the eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, on the ſouth ; by the * 
and Perſia, on the weſt. The main land being the Mogul emp 


Indoſtan properly ſo called. 
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_— / Provinces. Chief towns. 
bn Granc ons Bengal Proper 1 — Engliſh 
* | 5 Hugley, Eng. and Dutch 
8 Te | Dacca, Eng. and Dutch 
north-eaſt divi- Malda, Eng. and Dutch 
u of ms con- Chandenagore, French 
i the pro- | Chatigan 
e ces of Bengal, on 4 ( Caſſumbazar 
1 mouths of 5 Naugracut — Naugracut 
the mountains of Pana — — patna 
gracut Necball—ß — 3 
| Gore — — ore 
| Rotas — — | Rotas 
Soret — — Jaganal 
. . | jeſſelmere Jaſſelmere 
enorth-welt divi- | Tata, or Sinda Tata 
on the frontiers J Bucknor Bucknor 
Perſia, and on the Multan * Multan 
of Indus Haican — — _— 
Cabul — — abu 
Candiſh — * [ Medipour 
| Berar — Berar 
Chitor — Chitor 
ä wo | — 2 
Narvar — arvar 
Gualeoor— — 4 
, 122 Agra — — Agra | 
middle diviſion 4 Delly has a RR uy, E. ton, 79, 
| N. lat. 28. 
Lahor, or Pencah Lahor 
Hendowns = Hendowns 
ne N Caſſimere k aſſimere 
Jengapour — engapour 
(Ammer, or Bando J (Aſmer. 


Us AND SEASONS.] The winds in this climate generally blow for 
months from the ſouth, and fix from the north. April, May, and 
beginning of June, are exceſſively hot, but refreſhed by ſea breezes : 
bn ſome dry ſeaſons, the hurricanes, which tear up tlie ſands and let 
Mm fall in dry ſhowers, are exceſſively diſagreeable. The Engliſh, 
| conſequently the Europeans in general; who arrive at Indoſtan, 
commonly ſeized with ſome illneſs, ſuch as flux or fever, in their 
ent appearances : but when properly treated, eſpecially if the patients 
wſtemious, they recover, and afterwards prove healthy. 

MOUNTAINS, ] The moſt remarkable mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus 
Naugracut, which divide India from Perſia, Uſbec Tartary, and 
det, and are inhabited by Marattas, Afghans or Patans, and other 
pe more warlike than the Gentoos; As to the mountains of Balagate, 
4 74 almoſt the whole length of India from north to ſouth, they 
„ high that they ſtop the weſtern monſoon, the rains beginning 
on tie Malabar coatt than they do on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
es.] Theſe are the Indus and the Ganges, both of them _— 

| M m 
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to the antients, and held in the higheſt eſteem, and even veneratiot, 1 
modern inhabitants. Beſides thoſe rivers, many others water this coun 
SEAS, BAYS, AND CAPES.] Theſe are the Indian ocean; de 
of Bengal; the gulph of Cambaya; the ſtraits of Ramanakge g 
Comorin and Diu. - 
INHABITANTS.] I have already made a general review of this 
empire, and I have only to add to what I have ſaid of their religion 
ſets, that the fakirs are a kind of Mahometan mendicants or he 
who travel about practiſing the greateſt auſterities, but many of then 
impoſtors. Their number is ſaid to be 800,000. Another ſet of g 
dicants are the joghis, who are 1dolaters, and are ſuppoſed to he tar 
millions in number, but all of them vagabonds, and lazy impoſtor, 
live by amuſing the credulous Gentoos with fooliſh fictions. The Bai 
who are ſo called from their affected innocence of life, ſerve as h 
and profeſs the Gentoo religion, or ſomewhat like it. 
1 The Perſees, or Parſes, of Indoſtan, are originally the Gaurs, deſe 
1 in Perſia, but are a moſt induſtrious people, 13 in ven 
| | 
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and architecture of every kind. They pretend to be poſſeſſed d 
works of Zoroaſter, whom they call by various names, and which { 
| Europeans think contain many particulars that would throw lights f 
4K the antient hiſtory both facred and profane. This opinion 15 c 
4 nanced by the few parcels of thoſe books that have been publiſhed; 
1 ſome are of opinion that the whole is a modern impoſture, founded 
ſacred, traditional, and profane hiſtories and religions. 
1 The nobility and people of rank delight in hunting with the by 
| well as the gun, and often train the leopards to the ſports of thet 
WT, They affect ſhady walks and cool fountains, like other people it 
f countries. They are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, and jag 
of barbarous muſic, both in wind and firing inſtruments, and pl 
cards in their private parties. Their houſes make no appearance: 
thoſe of the commonalty are poor and mean, and generally tau 
which renders them ſubject to fire; but the manufacturers chuſe w 
in the open air; and the inſides of houſes belonging to principi 
ſons are commonly neat, commodious, and pleaſant, nay many dd 
magnificent. | 
COMMERCE or InDOSTAN.] I have already mentioned this a 
as well as the manufactures of India; but the Mahometan me 
here carry on a trade that has not been deſcribed, I mean that with V 
in Arabia, from the weſtern parts of this empire, up the Red-Sea. ! 
trade is carried on in a particular ſpecies of veſſels called jun 
largeſt of which, we are told, beſides the cargoes, will carry 1700 
metan pilgrims to viſit the tomb of their prophet. At Mecca they n 
Abyſünian, Egyptian, and other traders, to whom they diſpole d 
cargoes for gold and filver; ſo that a Mahometan junk returnilg 
this voyage is often worth 200,0c0 1. 
PrROviNCES, CITIES, AND OTHER Theſe are pretty un 
BUILDINGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. c eſpecially fince the l 
lutions of the empire. | | 
| Guzarat is a maritime province on the gulph of Cambaya, * 
3. of the fineſt in India, but inhabited by a fierce rapacious per®. 
| is ſaid to contain 35 cities. Amed-Abad is the capital of the 5 
| where there is an Engliſh factory, and is ſaid, in wealth, 10 7 
1 the richeſt towns in Europe. About 43 French leagues d 
b 5 , 
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by „ where the Engliſh have a flouriſhing factory. It was taken by 
une a in the late war, but it is uncertain whether it is ſtill in their poſ- 
the | Fon, 

1; q The province of Agra is the largeſt in all Indoſtan, containing 40 


re towns and 340 villages. Agra is the greateſt city, and its caſtle 
larveſt fortification in all the Indies. The Dutch have a factory 


ere, but the Engliſh have none. 
The city of Delhi, which is the capital of that province, is likewiſe 


den e capital of Indoſtan. It is deſcribed as being a fine city, and con- 
of ning the imperial palace, which 1s adorned with the uſual magni- 
e dy ace of the Eaſt. Its ſtables formerly contained 12, ooo horſes, brought 
on, m Arabia, Perſia, and Tartary ; and 500 elephants. When the forage 
Bai burnt up by the heats of the ſeaſon, as is often the caſe, theſe horſes 
brak aid to be fed in the morning with bread, butter, and ſugar, and in 


evening with rice- milk properly prepared. | 
Tatta, the capital of Sinda, is a large city; and it 1s ſaid that a 
pue which happened in 1699 carried off above 80,000 of 1ts manu- 


L turers in filk and cotton. It is ſtill famous for the manufacture of 
ich gains, which are a kind of canopied couches, on which the great 
hts n all over India, Europeans as well as natives, repoſe when they 


pear abroad. They are carried by four men, who will :rot along, 
prﬀing and evening, 40 miles a day, ten being ufually hired, who 
ny the palaquin by turns, four at a time. Though a palaquin is dear 
trt coll, yet the porters may be hired for nine or ten ſhillings a month 
h, out of which they maintain themſelves. The Indus, at Tatta, is 
but a mile broad, and famous for its ſine carp. 

Though the province of Multan is not very fruitful, yet it yields 
ellent iron and canes; and the inhabitants, by their ſituation, are 
abled to deal with the Perſians and Tartars yearly for above 60,000 
res. | 

The province of Caſſimere, being ſurrounded with mountains, is dif- 
ut of acceſs, but when entered, it appears to be the paradiſe of the 
ves, It is ſaid to contain 100,000 villages, to be ſtored with cattle and 
me, without any beaſts of prey. The capital (Caſſimere) ſtands by 
large lake; and both ſexes, the women — are almoſt as fair 
the Europeans, and are ſaid to be witty, dextrous, and ingenious. 

The province and city of Lahor formerly made a great ngure in the 


len, producing the belt ſugars of any in Indoſtan. Its capital was 
ce about nine miles long, but is now much decayed. We know little 
the provinces of Ayud, Varad, Bekar, and Hallabas, that is not in 


ec mon wih the other provinces of Indoſtan, excepting that they are 
Fl parted by a hardy race of men, who ſeem never to have been con- 
Ing ned, and though they ſubmit to the moguls, live in an eaſy, independ- 


| late, In ſome of thoſe provinces many of the European fruits, 
= and flowers, thrive as in their native ſoil. | ; 
Lergal, of all the Indian provinces, is perhaps the moſt intereſting 
a Engliſh reader, It is eſteemed to be the ſtorehouſe of the Eaſt- 
es, Its fertility exceeds that of Egypt after being overflowed by 
Nie; and the produce of its ſoil conſiſts of rice, ſugar- canes, corn, 
num, ſmall mulberry, and other trees. Its callicoes, ſiks, ſalt- petre, 
* optum, wax, and civet, go all over the world; and proviſions 
ware in vaſt plenty, aud incredibly cheap, eſpecially pullets, ducks, 
Mm 2 and 


' 


an hiſtory, and is ſtill one of the largeſt and fineſt provinces in the 
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and geeſe, The country is interſected by canals cut out of the Cu 
for the benefit of commerce; and extends near 100 leagues on bath } 
the Ganges, being full of cities, towns, villages and caſtles, 

In Bengal, the worſhip of the Gentoos is practiſed in its ren 
purity; and their ſacred river (Ganges) is in a manner lined vich d 
magniſicent pagods or temples. The women, notwithſtanding their x 
gion, are ſaid by ſome to be laſcivious and 3 

The principal Engliſh factory in Bengal is at Calcutta, and is & 
Fort William; it is fituated on the river Hughly, the moſt vets 
branch of the Ganges. The fort itſelf is ſaid to be irreguly, 
untenable againſt diſciplined troops; but the ſervants of the compy 
have provided themſelves with an excellent houſe, and moſt conveni 
apartinents for their own accommodation. 'As the tawn itſelf my 
now ſaid to be in poſſeſſion of the company, an Engliſh civil go 
ment, by a mayor and aldermen, has been introduced into it, Ae 
not, however, ſcem to give general ſatisfaction, on account of the x 
influence which the company has always over the magiſtrates, and n 
complaints from private perſons have lately reached England. 

In 1756, the Indian nabob, or viceroy, quarrelled with the compa 
and inveſted Calcutta with a large body of black troops. The govemt 
and ſome of the principal perſons of the place, threw themſelves, 
their chief effects, on board the ſhips in the river; they who remaine 
for ſome hours bravely defended the place ; but their ammunition be 
expended, they ſurrendered upon terms. The ſoubah, a capricious 
feeling tyrant, initead of obſerving the capitulation, forced Mr, Holwe 
the governor's chief ſervant, and 145 Britiſh ſubjects, into a little | 
ſecure priſon, called the Black-hole, a place about eighteen | 
ſquare, and ſhut up from almoſt all communication of free air. Thx 
miſeries during the night were inexpreſſible, and before morning 
more than 23 were found alive, the reſt dying of ſuffocation, wil 
was generally attended with a horrible phrenſy. Among thoſe (# 
was Mr. Holwell himſelf, who has written a moſt affecting account oft 
cataſtrophe, The inſenſible tyrant returned to his capital, after plu 
dering the place, imagining he had routed the Engliſh out of his de 
nions ; but the ſeaſonable arrival of admiral Watſon and colonel (a 
lord) Clive, put them once more, with ſome ditliculty, in poſſeſſa 
the place; and the war was concluded by the glorious battle of Pla 
gained by the colonel, and the death of the tyrant Suraja Dowla, 
whoſe place Mhir Jaffeir was advanced to the ſoubahſhip. 

The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his court, is Pam 
Makſudabad ; and Bannares, lying in the ſame province, 1s the Gen 
univerſity, and celebrated for its ſanity. * 

Chandenagore, is the principal place poſſeſſed by the French in 
gals it lies higher up the river than Calcutta, But though ſtrong 
ortified, and furniſhed with a garriſon of 500 Europeans, and 1200 Ind 
and defended by 123 pieces of cannon and three mortars, it was taket 
the late war by the Engliſh admirals Watſon and Pocock, and col 
Clive. Hugley, which lies fifty miles to the north of Calcutta, up 
Ganges, is a place of prodigious trade for the richeſt of all Indian ct 
modities. The Vutch have here a well fortified factory. Tie 1 
for diamonds is carried on by about 10, ooo people from Saumelpe 
which lies thirty leagues to the north of Hugley, for about 50 . 
farther. Dakka is ſaid to be the largeſt city of Bengal, and de 
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mes up to its walls. It contains an Engliſh and a Dutch factory. 
+ other chief towns are Caſſumbazar, Chinchura, Barnagur, and 
do; beſides a number of other places of leſs note, but all of them 
\ in the Indian manufactures, 

We know little concerning the province of Malva, which lies to the 
| of mags but that it is as fertile as the other provinces, and 
t its chiet city is Ratiſpor. The province of Kandiſh includes that 
gerar and part of Orixa, and its capital is Brampur, ſo that it is 
prodigious extent, and carries on a vaſt trade in chintzes, callicoes, 
d embroidered ſtuffs, 2 
The above are the provinces belonging to the Mogul's empire to the 
th of what is properly called the peninſula within the Ganges. 
hoſe that lie to the — fall into the deſcription of the penin- 
la itſelf. | 

Hisroxy.] It is not at all to the credit of our Faſt India company's 
mants, that notwithſtanding their long reſidence in Indoſtan, they 
Ifer in their accounts of the revolutions of that country. All we 
bow for certain is, that Tamerlane made a deep impreſſion upon this 
puntry, and that the preſent emperor pretends to reign in his right. 
he hiſtory of his immediate deſcendents has been variouſly repreſented, 
t all agree in the main that they were magnificent and deſpotic 
nnces, that they committed their provinces, as bow been already ob- 
ned, to . governors, or to their own ſons, by which their 
mpire was often miſerably torn in pieces. At length, towards the middle 
the laſt century, the famous Aurengzebe, in the year 1667, though 
e younget among many fons of the reigning emperor, after — 
r murdering all his brethren, mounted the throne of Indoſtan, an 
iy be conſidered as the real founder and legiſlator of the empire. 
le was a great and a politic prince, and the firſt who extended his do- 
mon, though it was little better than nominal, over the peninſula 
thin the Ganges, which is at preſent ſo well known to the Engliſh. 
* lived fo late as the year 1707, and it is ſaid that ſome of his great 
acers of tate were alive in the year 1750. From what has been al- 
ady (aid of this empire, Aurengzebe ſeems to have left too much 
wer to the governors of his diſtant provinces, and to have been at no 
pans in preventing the effects of that dreadful deſpotiſm, which while 
n dis hands preſerved the tranquillity of his empire, but when it deſcended 
Þ his weak indolent ſucceſſors, occaſioned its overthrow. 

In 1713, four of his grandſons diſputed the empire, which, after a 
Noody ſtruggle, fell to the eldeſt, Mauzo'din, who took the name of 
Pancar Shah. This prince was a ſlave to his pleaſures, and was go- 
* R by his miſtreſs ſo abſolutely, that his great omrahs conſpired 
gulnſt him, and raiſed to the throne one of his nephews, who ſtruck 
his uncle's head. The new emperor, whoſe name was Furrukhſfir, 
V governed, and at laſt enſlaved by two brothers of the name of Seyd, 
"_ abuſed his power ſo groſsly, that being afraid to puniſh them pub- 
h, he ordered them both to be privately aſſaſſinated. They diſcovered 
tention, and dethroned the emperor, in whoſe place they raiſed a 
— of Aurengzebe, by his daughter, a youth of ſeventeen years of 
5 ＋ impriſoning and ſtrangling Furrukhſir. The young emperor 
e iſagrecable to the brothers, and being ſoon poiſoned, they 
„ to the throne his elder brother, who took the title of Shah Jehan. 
de 72)ahs of Indoſtan, whoſe anceſtors had entered into ſtipulations. 
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or what may be called padta con venta, when they admitted the . 
family, took the field againſt the two brothers, but the latter wa 
victorious, and Shah Jehan was put in tranquil poſſeſſion of the enim 
but died in 1719. He was ſucceeded by another prince of the Mon 
race, who took the name of Mahommed Shah, and entered into prin 
meaſures with his great rajahs for .deſtroying the Seyds, who w 
declared enemies to Nizam al Muluck, one of Aurengzebe'; favs 
generals. Nizam, it is ſaid, was privately encouraged by the em 
to declare himſelf againſt the brothers, and to proclaim himſelf fade 
of Decan, which belonged to one of the Seyds, who was aſlaſfinaes} 
the emperor's order, who immediately advanced to Delhi to deſtroy to 
other brother; but he no ſooner underſtood what had happened, ty 
he proclaimed the ſultan Ibrahim, another of the Mogul princes, caꝶ 
ror. A battle enſued in 1720, in which the emperor was victrig 
and is ſaid to have uſed his conqueſt with gteat moderation, for 
remitted Ibrahim to the priſon trom whence ; & had been taken; a 
Seyd, being likewiſe a priſoner, was condemned to perpetual confn 
ment, but the emperor took poſſeſſion, of his vaſt riches. Seyd did g 
long ſurvive his confinement ; and upon his death, the emperor abandau 
himſelf to the ſame courſe of pleaſures that had been ſo fatal w hy 
predeceſſors, As to Nizam, he became now the great imperial genen 
and was often employed againſt the Marrattas, whom he defeat 
when they had almoſt made themſelves maſters of Agra and Del 
He was confirmed in his ſoubahſhip, and was conſidered as the ir 


for invitiug Nadir Shah, otherwiſe Kouli Khan, the Perſian monard 
to invade Indoſtan. It is thought that he had intelligence of a fray 
party formed againſt him at court; but the truth perhaps is, that Ns 
zam did not think that Nadir Shah could have ſacceis, and at fd 

anted to make himſelf uſeful by oppoſing him. The ſucceſs of Nai 
Shah is well known, and the immenſe treaſure which he carried tray 
Indoſtan in 1739.  Behdes thoſe treaſures, he obliged the Mogu! g 
ſurrender to him all the lands to the weſt of the rivers Attack and oynh 
comprehending the provinces of Peyſhor, Kabul, and Gagna, with mag 
other rich and populous principalities, the whole of them almoſt equa 
in value to the crown of Perſia itſelf, | 
This iavaſion colt the Gentoos 200,000 lives. As to the plus 
made by Nadir Shah, ſome accounts, and thoſe too ſtrongly authents 
cated, make it amount to the incredible ſum of two hundred and thts 
one millions ſterling, as mentioned by the London Gazette of dt 
times. The moſt moderate ſay that Nadir's own ſhare amounted to ch. 
ſiderably above ſeventy millions. Be that as it will, the invaen © 
Nadir Shah may be conſidered as putting a period to the greatnets 8 
the Mogul empire in the houſe of Tamerlane. The hiſtory of it, 6 
that time, is leſs known than that of Tamerlane itſelf. According“ 
the beſt accounts, upon the retreat of Nadir Shah, who left the emp 
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ror in polleſlion of his dignity, the Patans invaded his dominions ; ® 
ſo treacherous were the emperor's generals and miniſtry, that none © 
them would head an army againſt them, till the emperor's ſon, a yn 
of eighteen years of age, bravely undertook the command, pus 
the conſpiracy that had been formed againſt his father, and ces 
pletely defeated the invaders. During this campaign, the emperor ' 
ttrangled by his vizier: but by a courſe of well- acted diſſimulation, = 


vourh 
you's 


ung emperor, who was called Amet Shah, found means to put the 
aſpirators to death, but ſoon after was driven from his throne by a 
h invaſion of the Patans and Marattas. Some pretend that one 
lum Geer was firſt proclaimed emperor, and then murdered by the 
ne Vizier, who raiſed another prince to the throne, Whether this 
lum Geer is the ſame with Amet Shah is uncertain, as are the inter- 
diate revolutions that foilowed. At preſent, the imperial dipnity of 
Joſtan is veſted in Shah Zadah, who is univerſally — a to 
the true heir of the Tamerlane race; but his power is feeble, and 
depends upon the protection of the Engliſh, whoſe intereſt it is to 
port him, as his authority is the beſt legal guarantee, 

A; to the government and conſtitution of Indoſtan, we muſt refer to 
hat we have already obſerved, - The emperor of Indoſtan, or great 
[ogul (o called from being deſcended from Tamerlane the Mongul or 
ogul Tartar) on his advancement to the throne, aſſumes ſome grand 
tle; as, The Conqueror . the World, the Ornament of the Throne, 
e but he is never crowned, 
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* rand diviſions. Provinces. Chief towns. 
* Madura — J f Madura 
| Tanjour —— Tanjour 


Tranquebar, Danes 
Eaſt ſide of Biſ- | | Negapatan, Dutch 
nagar, or Car- Biſnagar 
nate — Portanova, Dutch 
Fort St. David, Engliſh 
Pondicherry, 
Conymere, I French 


de ſouth-eaſt Coblon 


ng: Sadraſapatan, Dutch 

5 P , 

err St. Thomas, Portugueſe 

* Den 4 Fort St. George, or Madraſs, 
ſally called E. lon. 80-32. N. lat. 13. 


th * 
| Pellicate, Dutch 
Golconda —— ; Golconda 


be coaſt of Co- 
mandel 


mines a 
Muſſulapatan, Engliſh and 
| Dutch 
Vizacapatan, Engliſh 
Bimlipatan, Dutch 
Orixa — Orixa 

(Ballaſore, Engliſh - 
Weſt ſide of Beſ- ) { Tegapatan, Dutch 


— 
Tre ſouch-weſt 


f 
nr 
ie coaſt of } [ Callicut, Eng. Fr. Port. 
l2!2bar | | Tillicherry, Engliſh 
| | Canannore, Dutch 
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Gani, or Coulor, diamond 
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of June, a ſouth-weſt wind begins to blow from the ſea, on the coal 


The air is naturally hot in this peninſula, but is refreſhed by brez 


fiſh, fowl, and nox1ous creatures and inſeRs. 
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Granddivifions ,- Provinces. Chief towns. 
| | | Monguelore, J Dutch wy 
| ; Baſſilore Portugues 
9 Raalconda, diamond ming 
Decan, or Viſia- { | Cawar, Engliſh 
pout— Goa, —— 
| | Rajapore, French 
Dabal, Engliſh 


| Dundee 
The ſouth-weſt | , ers m 
coaſt of India, | Shoule, Su 
uſually called 


Bombay, iſle and town, En 


10 
M 
la, 
the coaſt of £4 liſh, 18-30 N. 
Malabar E. lon, * 
Baſſaim, I p pon 
Selene, ortugueſe a 
Cambaya, or Damon, Portugueſe ih 
Guzarat Surat, E. lon. 72-25, NA wpa 
21-10 I. 
a Swalley by 
. Barak, Engliſh and Dutch in. 
Amedabat ſia 
Cambaya in 

e J LDieu, Portugueſe. 
CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND a agg The chain of mountainsd o 
ready mentioned, running from north to ſouth, renders it winter oe! 


Tide of this peninſula, while it is ſummer on the other. About the e 


Malabar, which, with continual rains, laſts four months, during wit 
time all is ſerene upon the coaſt of Coromandel (the weſtern and eh 
coaſts being ſo denominated.) Towards the end of October, the ran 
ſeaſon, and the change of the monſoon begins on the Coromandel cal 
which being deſtitute of good harbours, — it extremely dangerou i 
Mips to remain there, during that time, and to this is owing the pen 
dical returns of the Engliſh ſhipping to Bombay, upon the Malabar c 


the wind altering every twelve hours; that is, from midnight to nom 
blows off the land, when it is intolerably hot, and during the other tw | 
hours from the ſea, which laſt proves a great refreſhment to the inane 
tants of the coaſt, The produce of the ſoil is the ſame with that 0! ger 
other part of the Eaſt-Indies. The like may be ſaid of their quadrop 


INHABITANTS.) The inhabitants of this part are more black in c 
plexion, than thoſe of the other peninſula of India, though lying e 
to the equator, which makes ſome ſuſpe& them to be the deſcencen 
an ancient colony from Ethiopia. The greateſt part of them have ba 
faint notion at preſent, of any allegiance they owe to the emper# 
Indoſtan, whoſe tribute from thence has been ever ſince the invaſion 
Shah Nadir, intercepted by their ſoubahs and nabobs, who now ene 
an independent power in the government, though even Suraja Dov 
was glad to receive a deputation from the emperor, now reigns * 
his father; but beſides theſe ſoubahs, and other imperial vicer9ys, 25 
eſtates in this peninſula belong to rajahs or lords, who are the deſcend 
of their old princes, and look upon themſelves as being indepencen 
the mogul, and his authority, 


1 = 
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PROVINCES, CITIES, AND OTHER BUILD-}F From what has | 


INGs, PUBLIC-AND PRIVATE. ſaid above, this penin- 
uh rather to be divided into great governments, or ſoubahſhips, than 
to provinces. One ſoubah often engroſſes ſeveral provinces, and fixes 

ſeat of his government, according to his own conveniency. I ſhall 
ak of thoſe provinces, as belonging to the Malabar or Coromandel 
af, the two great objects of Engliſh commerce in that country; and 
l, of the eaſtern, or Coromandel coaſt, 
Madura begins at Cape Cemorin, the ſouthermoſt point of the-penin- 
u. It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and is ſaid to 
erned by a ſovereign king, who has under him 70 tributary 
inces, each of them independent in his own dominions, but paying him 
tax. The chief value of this kingdom ſeems to conſiſt of a pearl fiſnery 
on its coaſt. Tanjour is a little kingdom, lying to the eaſt of Ma- 
ara, The foil is fertile, and its prince, rich. Within it lies the Da- 
if Eaſt-India ſettlement of Tranquebar, and the Dutch fortreſs of Na- 
wpatan, and the capital city is Tanjour. | 
The Carnatic, as it is now called, is well known to the Engliſh. It 
bounded on the eaſt by the bay of Bengal, on the north by the river 


briſtina, which divides it from Golkonda ; on the welt by Viſapur, or 


ifapur, and, on the ſouth, by the kingdoms of Meſſaur and Tanjour; 
ing in length, from ſouth to north, about 345 miles, and 276 in breadth 
om eaſt to weſt, The capital of the Carnatic is Biſnagar, and the country 
| general is eſteemed healthful, fertile, and populous. Within this 
puatry, upon the Coromandel coaſt, lies fort St. David's, belonging to 


he Engliſh, with a diſtrict round it. The fort is ſtrong, and of great 


nportance to our trade. Five leagues to the north, lies Pondicherry, 
ace the emporium of the French in the Eaſt-Indies, but now demoliſhed 
y the Engliſh, who, in the courſe of the late war, took this and moſt of 
teir other ſettlements in the Mogul empire; but the whole were reſtored 
| the peace of 1763, with 2 that the French ſhould erect 
0 — or keep troops in any part of the dominions of the ſoubah 
Bengal. 

Fort St. George, better known by the name of Madraſs, is the capital 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company's dominions in the Eaſt Indies, and is 
ant eaſtward from London, about 4800 miles. Great complaints have 
ken made of the ſituation of this fort. No pains have been ſpared by 
de company, in rendering it impregnable to any force that can be brought 
ganſt it by the natives. It protects two towns, called from the com- 
\ext0ns of their ſeveral inhabitants, the White and the Black. The 
ute Town is fortified, and contains an Engliſh corporation of a mayor 
nd acdermen. Nothing has been omitted to mend the natural badneſs of 
ts tation, which ſeems originally to be owing to the neighbourhood of 
ie diamond mines, which are but a week's journey diltant. Thoſe mines 
e under the tuition of a mogul officer, who lets them out by admeaſure- 
cut, and enclofing the contents by palliſadoes, ail diamonds above a 
tan weight belong to the emperor. The diſtrict belonging to Madraſs, 
q of little value for its product, and muſt import its own proviſions. 
1999 inhabitants of various nations, are ſaid to be dependent upon 
hals; but its ſafety conſiſts in the ſuperiority of the Engliſh by ſea. It 
9 on 2 conſiderable trade with China, Perſia, and Mocha. 
as reaver nceds not be informed of the immenſe fortunes acquired by 
1. Toglich. upon this coaſt, within theſe 20 years. The governor of 
as 4 council to afſit him, and when he goes abroad, appears in 
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j 4 vaſt ſplendor. The differences that now rage among the direQton 3 
T3 Proprietors of the company in England, prevent my ſaying any thing coy. 
ni cerning the police of this government. The company has receizg g 
| the encouragement and affiftance the Engliſh parliament can piye then, 
4 even to the introducing of martial law into their poſſeſſions. There tem 
| however, to be ſome fundamental errors in their conſtitution. The tous 
| | | tors conſider the riches acquired by their governors and other ſervany, g 
being plundered from the company, and of late they have ſent out & 
intendents to controul their governors and overgrown ſervants, but * 
J | what ſucceſs time muſt demonſtrate. As this is a ſubject of the 
importance, that ever perhaps occurred in the geography of a commer 
. country, the reader will indulge me in one or two reflections, as 
vn not to reſume the ſubject. | 
4K The Engliſh Eaſt-India company, through the diſtractions of the 
v} empire, the ſupport of our ns, and the undaunted but fortwy 
Fucceſſes of their military officers, have acquired fo amazing a properyi 
this peninſula, and in Indoſtan, that it is ſuperior to the revenues of m 
crowned heads, and ſome of their own ſervants pretend, that whe d 
their expences are paid, their clear revenue amounts to near two milling 
ſterling, out of which they are to pay 400,0001. annually, to the go 
ment, while they are ſuffered to enjoy their revenues. How that rer 
is collected, or from whence it ariſes, is beſt known to the company 
part of it however has been granted in landed property, and part of ity 
ſecured on mortgages, for diſcharging their expences in ſupporting thei 
„ tereſts of their friends, the emperor, and the reſpective ſoubahs and nab 
== they have aſſiſted. 
| 
l 


Be that as it may, this company exerciſes at preſent many rights app 
priated to ſovereignty, ſuch as thoſe of holding forts, coining mom 
and the like. Thoſe powers are undoubtedly incompatible with & 
principles of a commercial limited company, and it became the diguy . 
of the Engliſh government, to ſend out an officer of their own, (a: tw: * 
WY have done in the perſon of Sir John Lindſay) to take ſuch meaſures wi 
1 the eaſtern princes and potentates, as may render the acquiſitions of - 
company permanent and national. | 

Without entering into any diſputes agitated of late between the & 
rectors and the government, the poſſibility of ſuch a permanency u 
IF even extending our influence in India, is pretty evident. From vi 
1 has been already ſaid, the Gentoos are entirely paſſive in all the re 
Fil tions of their government. The Moors, or Mahometans, ignorant * 
1 treacherous as they are, appear to have no violent attachments 90 

religious principle, and are abje& enough to live under any form - 
| government, that their emperor ſhall preſcribe ; nor are they at pre 
| when the Engliſh are his friends, in any condition to diſpute their jo 
ak wills. Theſe conſiderations manifeſt the wiſdom of not driving th 
a) into defperate meaſures, and thereby effecting a union of their foros 
which muſt prove fatal to the Britiſh intereſt there; and in any event 0s 
render it precarious, unleſs ſupported in the name, and by the author 
of the Britiſh empire. 1 
| Pellicate, lying to the north of Madraſs, belongs to the Dutch. 
know little of the kingdom and capital of Ikkari. The celebrated my 
| Ally, with whom the company has lately made a peace, 15 ſaid to 


| native of the kingdom of Meſſur, which lies to the ſouth-weſt of ny 
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ge; and the Chriſtians of the apoſtle St. Thomas, live at the foot of i i 
mountains Gatti, that ſeparate Meſſar from Malabar. I have already 1 
tioned the kingdom of Golkonda, which befides its diamonds, is 
nous for the cheapneſs of its proviſions, and for making white wine of 
apes that are ripe in January. Golkonda is ſaid to be ſubject to a prince, 
ho, though tributary to the Mogul, is immenſely rich, and can raiſe 
0.000 men. The capital of his dominions is called Bagnagar, but 
kingdom takes its name from the city of Golkonda. Eaſt-ſouth-eaſt 
Golkonda, lies Maſulipatan, where the Engliſh and Dutch have facto- 
Te Engliſh have alſo factories at Ganjam, and Vizigapatan, on 
's coaſt; and the Dutch at Narſipore. The province of Orixa, from 
hence the Engliſh company draw great part of their revenues, lies to the 
th of Golkonda, extending in length from eaſt to weſt, about 550 
les, and in breadth about 240. It is governed likewiſe by a tributary 
nce, In this province ſtands the idolatry temple of Jagaryunt, which 
ey ſay is attended by 500 priefts. The idol is an irregular pyramidal . 
Lick ſtone, of about 4 or 500 weight, with two rich diamonds near the i 
p. to repreſent eyes, and the noſe and mouth painted with vermilion. 5 l 
The country of Dekan comprehends ſeveral large provinces, and ſome * 
nedoms, particularly thoſe of Baglana, Balagate, 'Telenga, and the king- _ | 
mof Viſiapur. The truth is, the names, dependencies, and governments 14 
thoſe provinces, are extremely unſettled; they having been reduced by 1 1 
urengzebe, or his father, and ſubject to almoſt annual revolutions and i 
trations. Modern geographers are not agreed upon their ſituation and "L140 
tent, but we are told, that the principal towns are Aureng-abad, and {i 
olt-abad, or Dowlet-abad ; and that the latter is the ftrongeſt place in mw. 
Indoſtan. Near it lies the famous pagods of Elora, in a plain about 1 
o leagues ſquare, The tombs, chapels, temples, pillars, and many *1 
ouſand figures that ſurround it, are ſaid to be cut out of the natural A} 
ck, and to ſurpaſs all the other efforts of human art. Telenga hes on i | 
eaſt of Golkonda, and its capital Beder, contains a garriſon of 3000 vhs: 
mn, The inhabitants of this province ſpeak a language peculiar to ! il 
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baglana lies to the weſt of Telenga, and forms the ſmalleſt province 
ihe empire; its capital is Mouler. The Portugueze territory begins 
ſe at the port of Daman, 21 leagues ſouth of Surat, and extends almoſt 
leagues to the north of Goa. 

Vihapur is a large kingdom tributary to the Mogul, but its particular 
dent is uncertain, The weſtern part is called Konkan, which is inter- 
ngled with the Portugueze poſſeſſions. The king of Viſiapur is ſaid 
ave a yearly revenue of fix millions ſterling, and to bring to the field us 
$0,000 luliers. His capital is of the ſame name, and his country very A | 
ul. The principal places on this coaſt are, Daman, Baſſaim Trapor, ml 
Tarapor, Chaw}, Dandi-Rajahpur, Dabul-Rajupur, Ghiria ; and Vin- T9 
. The Portugueze have loſt ſeveral valuable poſſeſſions on this coaſt, 9 


mm. 


L * 0 . 2 
i thoſe which remain are on the decline. 


Among the iſlands lying upon the ſame coaſt is that of Bombay, be- 
ng do the Engliſh Eaſt-India company. Its harbour can conveni- 
BY bold oc hips at anchor. The iſland itſelf is about ſeven miles 
En. and twenty in circumference, but its ſituation and harbour 
chief recommendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all the conve- 
85 of life, The town is about a mile long, and poorly built, and 
"mate was fatal to Engliſh conſtitutions, till experience, — 
an 
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and temperance, taught them preſervatives againſt its unw 
The beſt water there is preſerved in tanks, which receive it in the 1 
ſeaſons. The fort is a regular quadrangle, and well built of 
Many black merchants refide here. This iſland was part of the port 
paid with the infanta of Portugal, to Charles IT. who gave it to the Bf 
India company, and the ifland is ſtill divided into three Roman-eaholi 
pariſhes, inhabited by Portugueze, and what are called popiſh Metin 
and Canarins, the former being a mixed breed of the natives and Py 
tugueze, and the other the aborigines of the country. The Engliſh han 
fallen upon methods to render this iſland and town, under all their dib 
vantages, a ſafe, if not an agreeable reſidence. The reader need ſcars! 
be informed, that the governor and council of Bombay, have lucrat 
poſts as well as the officezs under them. The troops on the ifland, x 
commanded by Engliſh officers, and the natives, when formed into reoul 
companies, and diſciplined, are here, and all over the Eaſt-Indies, call 
Seapoys. The inhabitants of the iſland amount to near 60,000 of 6 
ferent nations; each of whom enjoys the practice of his religion t 
moleſted. 7 | 
Near Bombay are ſeveral other iſlands, one of which, called Elephu 
contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity, perhaps, in the world. A fr 
of an elephant of the natural fize cut coarſely in ſtone, preſents uf 
on the landing place, near the bottom of a mountain. An eaſy f. 
then leads to a ſtupendous temple, hewn out of the ſolid rock, & 
— feet long, and 40 broad. The roof, which is cut flat, is fuppon 
y regular rows of pillars, about ten feet high, with capitals, reſembli 
round cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight of the incumbent mount 
At the farther end, are three gigantic figures, which have been multipl 
by the blind zeal of the Portugueze. Beſides the temple, are vari 
images, and groupes on each hand cut in the ſtone ; one of the [at 
bearing a rude reſemblance of the judgment of Solomon; beſides a colt 
nade, with a door of regular architecture; but the whole bears no man! 
of reſemblance to any of the Gentoo works. 
The iſland and city of Goa, the capital of the Portugueze fettleme! 


in the Eaſt-Indies, lies about 3o miles ſouth of Vingurla. The iſa 5 
about 27 miles in compaſs. It has one of the fineſt and belt fora 15 
ports in the Indies. This was formerly a moſt ſuperb ſettlement, © 0 
was ſurpaſſed either in bulk or beauty by few of the European cities. 2 
is faid that the revenues of the Jeſuits upon this iſland, equalled tot . 
the crown of Portugal. Goa, as well as the reſt of the Portugu 2 fn f 
ſeſſions on this coaſt, are under a viceroy, who ſtill keeps up the rem M 
of the antient ſplendor of the government. The rich peninſula of Sai * 
is dependent on Goa. Sunda lies ſouth of the Portugueze tertitone i 
is governed by a rajah, tributary to the mogul, The Engliſh fade Bl 
Corwar, is one of the. moſt pleaſant and healthful of any upon the HH .. 
bar coaſt, Kanora lies about 40 miles to the ſouth of Goa, and rac 
to Calicut. Its ſoil is famous for producing rice, that ſupplies man) IR 
of Europe, and ſome of the Indies. The Kanorines are ſaid genen By. | 
be governed by a lady, whoſe ſon has the title of rajah, and her ſud} A; 
are accounted the braveſt and moſt civilized of any in that pen 


and remarkably given to commerce. 

Though Malabar gives name to the whole ſouth-weſt coaſt of the | 
ninſula, yet it is confined at preſent to the country ſo called, lying 0 
welt of cape Comorin, and calied the Dominions of the Semen, 3 
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-labar language, however, is common in the Carnatic, and the country 
if is rich and fertile, but peſtered with green adders, whoſe poiſon is 
arable, It was formerly a large kingdom of itſelf. The moſt remark- 
de places in Malabar are Cannanore, containing a Dutch factory and 
A; Tillicheri, where the Engliſh have a ſmall ſettlement, keeping a 
baftant garriſon of 30 or 40 ſoldiers, Callicut, where the Engliſh, French 
id Portugueze have ſmall factories, beſides various other diſtinct territories- 
id cities. Cape Comorin, which is the ſouthermoſt part of this penin- 
la, though not above three leagues in extent, is famous for uniting in 
ie ſame garden, the two ſeaſons of the year; the trees being loaded 
ich bloſſoms and fruit on the one fide, while on the other fide they are 
ripped of all their leaves. This ſurprizing phenomenon is owing to 
he ridge of mountains ſo often mentioned, which traverſe the whole 
eninſula from ſouth to north. On the oppoſite ſides of the Cape, the 
inds are conſtantly at variance; blowing from the weſt on the weſt 
de, and from the eaſt on the eaſtern ſide. | 

Before I take my leave of India, it may be proper to obſerve, that in 
de little diſtrict of Cochin within Malabar, are to be found ſome thou- 
nds of Jews, who pretend to be of the tribe of Manaſſeh, and to 
we records engraved on copper plates in Hebrew characters. They 
e ſaid to be ſo poor, that many of them embrace the Gentoo religion. 
he like diſcoveries of the Jews and their records have been made in 
hina, and other places of Afia, which have occaſioned various ſpecu- 
tions among the learned, 
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lat SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
* Miles. Degrees. 
an! 


Length 1300 45 and 70 eaſt long. | 
Breadth 1100 ; between 25 and 44 north lat. 


BounDAR1Es.] Mer Perſia is bounded by the mountains 
| of Ararat, or Daghiſtan, which divide it from 
reaſhan Tartary, on the north-weſt ; by the Caſpian ſea, which divides 
from Ruſſia, on the north ; by the river Oxus, which divides it 
rom Ulbec Tartary, on the north-eaſt; by India on the eaſt, and by 
e Indian ocean, and the gulphs of Perſia and Ormus, on the ſouth ; 
d by Arabia and Turkey on the weſt. 

Modern Perſia comprehends the antient Hyrcania, Bactria, Suſiana, 
athia, Media, and part cf Aſſyria, Iberia, and Colchis. The modern 
wmons of Perſia are extremely uncertain, and of little importance to 


orf 

reader. 

ad Nawe,] Perſia, according to the poets, derives its name from Per- 
de ſon of Jupiter and Danae. Leſs fabulous authors ſuppoſe it 
lh mived from Paras, which ſignifes a horſemar, the Perſians or Par- 
ns being always celebrated for their ſaill in horſemanſhip. 
e.] In fo extenſive an empire this is very different. Thoſe parts 
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e Caſpia 


der upon Caucaſus and Daghiſtan, and the mountains near 
pn ven ſea, are cold, as lying in the neighbourhood of thoſe moun- 
ach are commonly covered with ſaow. The air in the midland 
aces of Perſia is ſerene, pure, and exhilarating, but in the ſouthern 
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Provinces it is hot, and ſometimes communicates noxious blat; p. 
midland parts, which are ſo often mortal, that the inhabitanz, 
their s with very thick turbans. 

SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS,] Thoſe vary like the air. The {ls 
from being luxuriant towards Tartary, and the Caſpian fea, bu . 
cultivation it might produce abundance of corn and fruits, $quy, , 
mount 'Taurus, the fertility of the country in corn, fruits, wine, 
the other luxuries of life, are equalled by few, countries, It produc 
wine and oil in plenty, ſenna, rhubarb, and the fineſt of drugs, 1] 
fruits are delicious, eſpecially their dates, oranges, piſtachio-nuts, ws 
lons, cucumbers, and garden ſtuff, not to mention vaſt quantities 
excellent filk ; and the gulph of Baſſora, formerly furniſhed great; 
of Europe and Aſia with very fine pearls. Some parts near Iſpaly 
eſpecially produce almoſt all the flowers that are valued in Euro 
and from ſome of them, the roſes eſpecially, they extract waters d 
ſalubrious and odorific kind, which form a gainful commodity in tral 
In ſhort, the fruits, vegetables, and flowers of Perſia, are of a mol 
alted flavour; and had the natives the art of horticulture, to as gr 
perfection as ſome nations in Europe, by tranſplanting, engrafting, i 
other meliorations, they would add greatly to the natural riches of 
country. The Perſian aſſa fœtida flows from a plant called Hiltot, a 
turns into a gum. Some of it is white, and ſome black; but the fon 
is ſo much valued, that the natives make very rich ſauces of it, a 
ſometimes eat it as a rarity. 

MounTains.] Theſe are Caucaſus and Ararat, which are call 
the mountains of Daghiſtan ; and the vaſt collection of mountains calk 
Taurus, and their diviſions run through the middle of the country fra 
Natolia to India. 

Rivers.] It has been obſerved, that no country, of ſo great a 
extent, has ſo few navigable rivers as Perſia, The moſt conſidera 
are thoſe of the Tur, anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Arai 
which riſe in or near the mountains of Ararat, and joining their ſtream 
fall into the Caſpian ſea. Some ſmall rivulets falling from the mout 
tains, water the country, but their ſtreams are ſo inconſiderable, ta 
few or none of them can be navigated even by boats. The Oxus d er 
ſcarcely be called a Perſian river, though it divides Perſia from Uk 
Tartary, Perſia has the river Indus on the eaſt, and the Euphrates u 
"_ on the weſt. | 

ATER.] The ſcarcity of rivers in Perſia, is joined to a ſcarcity 

water; but the defect, where it prevails, is admirably well ſupplier , 
means of reſervoirs, aqueducts, canals, and other ingenious method 

METALS axD MINERALS. ] Perſia contains mines of iron, copps 
lead, and above all, turquoiſe ſtones, which are found in Cborda 
Sulphur, ſalt-petre, and antimony, are found in the mountains. Quin 
of red, white, and black marble, have been diſcovered near Taum, * 


* 
. 
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natural ſalt in the province of Carkmenia. * 3:4 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, It is impoſſible to ſpeak wich ati 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND þ certainty concerning the popula 


DIVERSIONS, of a country ſo little known 21 
of Perſia. If we are to judge by the vaſt armies in modern 25 ve 
in ancient times, raiſed there, the numbers it contains mutt | „ 
great. The Perſians of both ſexes are generally handiome, * by 
being fond of Georgian and Circaſſian women. Their =_ 


— 


ard; the ſouth, are ſomewhat ſwarthy. The men ſhave their heads, 

t the young men ſuffer a lock of hair to grow on each fide, and the I! 
ear of their chin to reach up to their temples ; but religious people 1h 
ear long beards. Men of rank and quality. wear very magnificent | 
urdans; many of them coſt 25 pounds, and few under nine or ten. 
They have a maxim to keep their heads very warm, fo that they never 
all of their caps or their turbans out of reſpect, even to the king. 
Pheir dreſs is very fimple. Next to the ſkin they wear callico ſhirts, 
er them a veſt, which reaches below the knee, girt with a ſaſh, and 
er that a looſe garment ſomewhat ſhorter. The materials of their 
oaths, however, are commonly very expenſive, conſiſting of the richeſt 
urs, filks, muſlin, cottons, and the like valuable ſtuffs, richly embroidered 
ith gold and filver. They wear a kind of looſe boots vn their legs, 
4 flippers on their feet. They are fond of riding, and very expen- 
je in their equipages. They wear at all times a dagger in their ſaſh, 
nd linnen trowzers. The collars of their ſhirts and cloaths are open, 1 
that their dreſs upon the whole is far better adapted for tae pur- 
joſes both of health and activity, than the long flowing robes of the 
Turks. 

| 
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The dreſs of the women is not much different ; their wear as well as 
hat of the men, is very coſtly, and they are at great pains to heighten | 
teir beauty by art, colours, and waſhes. f 
The Perſians accuſtom themſclves to frequent waſhings and ablutions, 17 
hich are the more neceſſary, as they ſeldom change their linen. In | 
e morning early they drink coffee, about eleven go to dinner, upon 
ruits, fweetmeats, and milk. Their chief meal is at night, when they 
up upon pilau, already deſcribed. They are temperate, but uſe opium, f 
hough not in ſuch abundance as the Turks, nor are they very delicate i 
their entertainments of eating and drinking. They are great maſters 1 
ceremony towards their ſuperiors, and ſo polite, that they accom- | 10 
| 


nodate Europeans who viſit them with ſtools, that they may not be 
ed to fit croſs-legged. They are fo immoderately fond of tobacco, 
ich they ſmoke through a tube fixed in water, ſo as to be cool in the 
outh, that when it has been prohibited by their princes, they have 
den known to leave their country, rather than be debarred from that 114 
noyment, The Perſians are naturally fond of poetry, moral ſentences, | 
nd hyperbole. Their long wars, and their national revolutions, have | 
igled the native Perſians with barbarous nations, and are ſaid to have it 
wot them "Cifſimulation ; but they are ſtill pleaſing and plauſible in b 
deu behaviour, and in all ages they have been remarkable for hoſpitality: 9 
Tue Perſians write like the Hebrews, from the right to the left, and | 

re neat in their ſeals and materials for writing, and are wonderfully 
wpeditious in the art. The number of people employed on their ma- i 
Julcripts (for no printing is allowed there) is incredible. Their great | | 


— 1 


10.2 ſrems to be oſtentation in their equipages and dreſſes; nor are 
hey leſs jealous of their women than the Turks, and other ealtern 
*10n5, They are fond of muſic, and take a pleaſure in -onverfng 'h 
ige companies; but their chief diverſions are thoſe of the heli, | 
ung, hawking, horſemanſhip, and the exerciſe of arms, in all which 
ae Very dexterous. They excel, as their anceſtors the Parthians 
in archery, They are fond of rope-dancers, jugglers, aud üghting 
*, G-DEalts, and privately play at games of chance. 
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may mairy for lite, or tor any determined ti 
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well as through all Tartary ; and travellers or merchants, who jw 
| to ſtay ſome time in any tity, commonly apply to the cadee, or judge 
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1 for a wife during the time he propoſes to ſtay. The cadee, for x ff, 
JJ gratuity, produces a number of girls, whom he declares to be hore 
l 14 and free from diſeaſes, and he becomes ſurety for them. A gentleny 
35 who lately attended the Ruſſian embaſly to Perſia declares, that amo 


1 thouſands, there has not been one inſtance of their diſhoneſty, dum 
7 the time agreed upon. | 
4 RELiicion.} The Perſians are Mahometans of the ſect of Al, f 
1 which reaſon the Turks, who follow the ſucceſſion of Omar and 4 
1} Bekr, call them heretics. Their religion is, if poſſible, in ſome this 
more fantaſtical and ſenſual than that of the Turks, but in many pan 
it is mingled with ſome bramin ſuperſtitions. When they are taxedh 
the Chriſtians with drinking ſtrong liquors, as many of them do, d 
anſwer very ſenſibly, © You Chriſtians whore and get drunk, thou! 
you know you arc committing fins, which is the very caſe with u. 
To enumerate their ſuperſtitions, faſts, and ceremonies, would require 
volume, which, when read, could communicate neither inſtruction we 
entertainment. Having mentioned the bramins, the compariſon beta 
them and the Perſian guebres, or gaurs, who pretend to be the dif 
pu and ſucceſſors of the antient magi, the followers of Zoroaſter, n 
highly worth a learned diſquiſition: that both of them held original 
pure and ſimple ideas of a ſupreme Being, may be eaſily proved, l 
the Indian bramins and parſes accuſe the gaurs, who ſtill worſhip tl 
fre, of having ſenſualized thoſe ideas, and of introducing an evil pm 
ciple into the government of the world. A combuſtible ground, abox 
ten miles diſtant from Baku, a city in the north of Perſia, is the (ca 
of the guebres devotions. It muſt be admitted, that this ground 1 
impregnated with very ſurprizing inflammatory qualities, and conta 
ſeveral old little temples, in one of which the guebres pretend to 
ſerve the ſacred flame of the univerſal fire, which riſes from the ed 
and a large hollow cane ſtuck into the ground, reſembling a lan 
burning, with very pure ſpirits. The Mahometans are the declared en 
mies of the gaurs, who were baniſhed out of Perſia, by Shah Abbas 
Their ſect, however, is ſaid to be numerous, though tolerated in 
few places. 

The long wars between the Perſians and the Romans, ſeem early 
have driven the antient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the neighbouniy 
countries. Even to this day, many ſects are found, that evidently but 
1 Chriſtianĩty for the ground- work of their religion. Some of them cal 
14 ſouffees, who are a Lind of quietiſts, ſacrifice their paſſions to God, un... 
US profeſs. the moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their religia 
'T a mixture of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm, and are numerous tow 
W 6 6 the Perſian Gulph. I have already mentioned the Armenian and Ga 
| gian Chriſtians, who are very numerous in Perſia, 
| I have been the more explicit on the head of religion, as the os 0e 
Jl race of Perſians are ſaid to be very cool in the doctrines of Mabaneer, 
1 owing chiefly to their ignorance of all religion, and their late 1 
9 with the Turks. It has therefore been thought by ſome writers, u. 
Y great advantages in point of commerce, may be derived from this 1066 
ſt ference in matters of religion, if the natives ſhould be properly 
ported by the Chriſtian powers. 4 
LAxNGV a.] It has been diſputed among the learned, i ag 
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ſpecially towards the ſouthern coaſts of the Caſpian ſea, ſpeak Turkiih, 
1 the Arabic probably was introduced into Perſia, under the califate, 
hen learning flouriſhed in thoſe countries. The learned Perſians have 
nerally written in the Arabic, and people of quality among them 
ave adopted it as the modiſh language, as we do the French. The 
ire Perfic is ſaid to be ſpoken in the ſouthern parts, on the coaſt of the 
ran gulph, and in Iſpahan, but many of the provinces ſpeak a bar- 
uus mixture of the Turkiſh, Ruſſian, and other languages. Their 
ter Noſter is of the following tenour : E. Padere ma kih der ofmont ; 
tf baſcbed nam tu; bayazed pad/chahi iu; ſebwad chwaaſte tu henzju- 
121%, der o/mon niz derzemin ; bh mara jmrouz nan. kefaf rouz mara; 
adargudſar mata kondhan ma tjunankibma niz mig ſarim orman mara; 
ater ch mineddzzmara ; likin chalas kun mara ex. eſcherir. Amen, 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Perfians, in antient times, 
ere famous for both, and their poets renowned all over the eaſt. At 
ſent their learning is merely mechanical, nor do they even underſtand 


Korn, which they read in Arabic. Their boaſted fill in aſtro- 
ignis now reduced to a mere ſmattering in that ſcience, and terminates 
judicial aſtrology ; fo that no people in the world are more ſuperſtitiaus 


an the Perſians. The learned profeſſion in greateſt eſteem among them 
that of medicine, which is at perpetual variance with aſtrology, becauſe 
ery doſe muſt be adminiſtered in the lucky hour fixed by the aſtrolo- 
t, which often defeats the ends of the preſcription. It is ſaid; how- 
7, that the Perſian phyſiciaN are acute and ſagacious. Their drugs 
e excellent, and they are no ſtrangers to the practices of Galen and 
vicenna, Add to this, that the plague is but little known in this 


aces, ſuch as the gout, the ſtone, the head-ach, the tooth-ach, the fmall- 
dx, conſumptions, and apoplexies, The Perſian practice of phyſic is there+ 
re pretty much circumſcribed, ſo that they are very ignorant in fur- 
fy, which is exerciſed by barbers, whoſe chief knowledge of it is 
leting blood, for they truſt the healing of green wounds to the 
cellency of the air, and the good habit of the patient's body. | 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, } The monuments of antiquity 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, in Perha, are more celebrated 
their magnificence and expence, than their beauty or taſte; No 
Ire than nineteen columns which formerly belonged to the famous 
ace of Perſepolis, are now remaining. Each is about fifteen feet 


> nd compoſed of excellent Parian marble. The ruins of other 
2 | WD buildings are found in many parts of Perſia, but void of that 


pance and beauty, that is diſplayed in the Greek architecture. The 
ds of the kings of Perfia are ſtupendous works, being cut out of 
0ck, and highly ornamented with ftulptures. The chief of the 
Kern edifices is a pillar to be ſeen at Iſpahan, 60 feet high, con- 
nz of the kkulls of beaſts, erected by Shah Abbas, after the ſuppreſ- 
- a rebellion. Abbas had vowed to erect ſuch a column of human 
„ but upon the ſubmiſſion of the rebels, he performed his vow by 
ituting thoſe of brutes, each of the rebels furniſhing one. 
de baths near Combroon, work ſuch cures, that they are eſteemed 
ag ide natural curioſities of Perſia. The {prings of the famous Naphtha, 
N n near 
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ubs had not their language from the Perſians, but this chiefly reſts 


the great intermixture of Arabic words in the Perſian language, and 
e decihion ſeems to be in favour of the Arabs, The common people, 


untry ; as equally rare are many other diſeaſes that are fatal in other 
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near Baku, are mentioned often in natural hiſtory for their ſurprix; 
qualities; but the chief of the natural curioſities in this county, | 
the burning phznomenon, and its inflammatory neighbourhood, ale 
mentioned under the article of Religion. #8 . 
Houszs, CITIES, 2 The houſes of men of quality in Pes 
PUBLIC EDIFICES. are in the ſame taſte with thoſe of the 
Aſiatic Turks already deſcribed. They are ſeldom above one flory high, 
built of bricks, with flat roofs for walking on, and thick walls, 
hall is arched, the doors are clumſey and narrow, and the rooms hav 
no communication but with the hall; the kitchens and office-houk 
being built apart. Few of them have chimneys, but a round hole i 
the middle of the room. Their furniture chiefly conſiſts of care 
and their beds are two thick cotton quilts, which gerve them liber 
as coverlits, with carpets under them. 

Iſpahan or Spahawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a fine 
within a mile of the river Zenderhend, which ſupplies it with wat 
It is ſaid to be twelve miles in circumference. The ftreets are na 
and crooked, and the chief amuſement of the inhabitants is on the 
roofs of their houſes, where they ſpend their ſummer evenings, and 
ferent families aſſociate together. The royal ſquare is a third of a ni 
in length, and about half as much in breadth, and we are told, 
the royal palace with the buildings and gardens belonging to it, | | 
three miles in circumference. There are in Iſpahan 160 moſques, 198 ; 
caravanſeras, 260 public baths, a prodigious number of fine ſquat 
ſtreets, and palaces, in which are canals, and trees planted to f 
and better accommodate the people. This capital is ſaid formerly to 
contained 650,000 inhabitants; but was often depopulated by Kouli 
during his wars, fo that we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that it has loſt great pat 
its antient magnificence. In 1744, when Mr. Hanway was ther, 
was thought that not above 5000 of its houſes were inhabited. ere 

Schiras lies about 200 miles to the ſouth of Aſtracan. It is anq 
town, but its neighbourhood is inexpreſſibly rich and beautiful, i 
laid out for many miles in gardens, the flowers, fruits, and win 
which are incomparable. The vines of Schiras are reckoned the bs 
any in Perſia, This town is the capital of Fars, the antient Peri, Ir | 
contains a kind of college for the ſtudy of eaſtern learning. It count: ll 
an uncommon number of moſques, is adorned by many noble þuil 
but its ſtreets are narrow and inconvenient, and not above 4000 0 
houſes are inhabited. | 

The cities of Ormus and Gombroon, on the narrow part of tht rar 
ſian Gulph, were formerly places of great commerce and 1mport 
The Engliſh, and other Europeans, have factories at Gombroon, T o 
they trade with the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, Tur | 
Tartars, who come hither with the caravans which ſet out from de 
inland cities of Aſia, under the convoy of guards. 

Mos quEs axD BaGx10s.] Ithought proper to place them ber: 
a general head, as their form of building is pretty much the fas 
over the Mahometan countries. 

Moſques are religious buildings, ſquare, and generally of i 


e 


before the chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved with white | it | 


ble, and low galleries round it, whoſe roof is ſupported by marble ps 
Thoſe galleries ſerve for places of ablution before the Mahomet® ie 
into the moſque. About every moſgue there are fix high — b 


, 
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arts, each of which has three little open galleries, one above an- 
ter. Theſe towers, as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, and 


lomed with gilding, and other ornaments ; and from thence, inſtead of 


bell, the people are called to prayer by certain officers appointed for 
at purpoſe. No woman is allowed to enter the moſque, nor can a man 
ich his ſhoes or ſtockings on. Near moſt moſques is a place of enter- 
2nment for ſtrangers during three days, and the tomb of the founder, 


bh conveniencies for reading the Koran, and praying for the ſouls. of 


deceaſed. ; 
The bagnios in the Mahometan countries are wonderfully well con- 


ted for the purpoſe of bathing. Sometimes they are ſquare, but 
ener circular, built of white well poliſhed ſtone or marble. Each 
enio contains three rooms; the firſt for dreſſing and undreſſing; the 
ond contains the water, and the third the bath ; all of them paved 
th black and white marble. The operation cf the bath is very curious, 
wholeſome z though to thoſe not accuſtomed to it, it is painful. 
waiter rubs the patient with great vigour, then handles and ſtretches 
limbs as if he was diſlocating every bone in the body; all which 
reiſes are, in thoſe inert warm countries, very conducive to health. 
public bagnios, the men bathe from morning to four in the afternoon, 
n all ca being removed, the ladies ſucceed, and when 
ning out of the bath diſplay their fineſt cloaths. 
| might here attempt to deſcribe the eaſtern ſeraglios or harams, the 
mens apartments; bot from the moſt credible accounts, they are con- 
ed according to the taſte and convenience of the owner, and divided 
o a certain number of apartments, which are ſeldom or never entered 


ſtrangers; and there is no country where the women are fo ſtrictly 


prded and confined as among the great men in Perſia. 
laxuFaCTURES AND COMMERCE.] The Perſians equal, if not 
eed, all the manufacturers in the world in ſilk, woollen, mohair, car- 
, and leather, Their works in theſe, join fancy, taſte and elegance, 
richneſs, neatneſs, and ſhew, and yet they are ignorant of painting, 
their drawings are very rude, Their dying excels that of Europe. 
eir filver and gold laces, and threads, are cimirable for preſerving 
r luſtre, Their embroideries and horſe furniture are not to be 
iled, nor are they ignorant of the pottery, and window glaſs manu- 
ures. On the other — their earpenters are very indifferent artiſts, 
Ich is ſaid to be owing to the ſcarcity of timber all over Perſia. 
ir jewellers and goldimiths are clumſey workmen, and they are 
rant of lock-making, and the manufacture of looking-glaſſes. Upon 
whole, they lie under inexpreflible diſadvantages from the form of 
" government, which renders them flaves to their kings, who often 

[Vs either their labour or their profits. 

ie trace of the Perſians, who have little or no ſhipping of their own, 
ricd on in foreign bottoms. That between the Engliſh, and other 
"ms, by the gulph of Ormus at Gombroon, was the moſt gainful 
c = but the perpetual wars they have been engaged in, have 
* commerce, The great ſcheme of the Engliſh in trading 
. rex through Ruſſia, promiſed vaſt advantages to both nations, 
* hitherto anſwered the expectations of neither. Perhaps the 
$ eterſburgh is not fond of ſuffering the Engliſh to eſtabliſh 
upon the Caſpian ſea, the navigation of which is now poſ- 
tlie Ruſtians ; but nothing can be faid with certainty on that 
N n 2 head, 
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head, till the government of Perſia is in a more ſettled condition un 
| 15 at preſent. N | | 
. ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Both theſe are eren 
[i | precarious, as reſting in the breaſt of a deſpotic and often capigy 
' monarch. The Perſians however had ſome fundamental rules of ow 
1 ment. They excluded from their throne females, but not their wil 
11 progeny. Blindneſs likewiſe was a diſqualification for the royal fü 
110 ſion. In other reſpects the king's will was a law for the people, 7 
| inſtances that have been given of the cruelties and inhumanities pd 
by the Mahometan kings of Perſia, are almoſt incredible, eſpecially am 
WE the two laſt centuries. The reaſon given to the Chriſtian ambaf dh 
N by Shah Abbas, the greateſt and moſt polite among them, was, tha 
5 Perſians were ſuch brutes, and ſo inſenüible by nature, that they c 
{8 not be governed, without the exerciſe of exemplary cruelties, Ti 
4 vourites of the prince, female, as well as male, are his only coun{ 
. and the ſmalleſt diſobedience to their will is attended with imme 
15 death. The Perſians have no 9 0 of nobility, ſo that the hrt 
to every man, on account of his high ſtation, expires with himſelf, 1 
| | king has been known to — a younger ſon to his throne, by p 
out the eyes of the elder brother. ; 
| 1 Revenues.] The crown claims one-third of the cattle, com 
; N fruits of his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of filk and cotton. Nom 
1 | 1 or condition of Perſians, is exempted from ſevere taxations and ſem 
WI! 
| 
if 
| 
s 7 


hy 
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The governors of provinces have particular lands afligned to ten! 
maintaining their retinues and troops, and the crown lands dc 
# expences of the court, king's houſhold, and great officers of flat; i 

ſaying thus much, the reader cannot doubt that the revenues of teh 

1 ſian — or as they are called Sophis, were prodigious, but u 

. can be faid with any certainty in the preſent diſtfacted ſtate f 

1 country. Even the water that is let into fields and gardens is {cet 

11 a tax, and foreigners who are not Mahometans, pay each a ducat a tea 

1 MiLtiTARY STRENGTH.] This conſiſted formerly of cavalry, al 

EE is now thought to exceed that of the Turks. Since the beginning 

7 38 century, however, their kings have raiſed bodies of infantry. Thien 

4 lar troops of both brought to the field, even under Kouli Kha, 

not exceed 60,000 ; but according to the modern hiſtories of Peria,1 

are ealily recruited in caſe of a defeat. The Perſians have few la 

towns; nor had they any ſhips of war, until Kouli Khan built 2 f 

navy, but ſince his death we hear no more of their fleet. 

ArMs AND TITLES.] The arms of the Perſian monarch at 1 
{4 couchant looking at the riſing ſun. His title is Shah, or ide Di 
| of Kingdoms. Shah, or Khan, and Sultan, which he aſſumes 
; are Tartar titles. To acts of late the Perſian monarch does 
ſcribe his name, but the grant runs in this manner, viz. IId 

given by him whom the univerſe obeys, | 
Hisroxy.] All ancient hiſtorians mention the Perſian mera 
their grandeur, and no empire has undergone a greater variety df 

ui ments. It is here ſufficient to ſay, thut the Perſian empire l 
| the Aſſyrian or Babylonian, and that Cyrus laid its foundat! 
556 years before Chriſt; and reſtored the Iſraelites, who had ben 

| tive at Babylon, to liberty. It ended in the perſon of Dans, ® ; 

TY conquered by Alexander 329 years before Chriſt. When A 


ev divided among his great general officers, their poſterity were 
nquered by the Romans. Theſe laſt, however, never fully ſubdyed 
fla, and the natives had princes of their own, who more than once 
red the Roman legions. The ſucceſſors of thoſe princes ſurvived 
Roman empire itſelf, but were ſubdued by the famous Tamerlane, 
oſe poſterity were ſupplanted by a doctor of law, the anceſtor of the 
phi family, and pretended to be deſcended from Mahomet himſelf, 
; ſucceſſors, though ſome of them were valiant and politic, proved in 
eral to be a diſgrace to humanity, by their cruelty, ignorance, and 
lence, which brought them into ſuch diſrepute with their ſubjects, 
barous as they were, that Haſſein, a prince of the Sophi race, who 
ceeded in 1694, was murdered by Mahmud, fon and ſucceſſor to the 
nous Miriweis ; as Mahmud himſelf was by Eſref, one of his general 
Icers, who uſurped the throne. Prince Tahmas, the repreſentative 
the Sophi family, had eſcaped from the rebels, and afſembling an 
ny, took into his ſervice Nadir Shah, who defeated and killed Eſref, 
x re-annexed to the Perſian monarchy all the places diſmembered 
m it by the Turks and Tartars during the late rebellion. At laſt 
ſecret ambition of Nadir broke out, and after aſſuming the name 
Tahmas Kouli Khan, and pretending that his ſervices were not ſuf- 
ntly rewarded, he rebelled againſt his ſovereign, made him a pri- 
er, and, it is ſuppoſed, put him to death, 

his uſurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of Shah 
dir, The hiſtory of his expedition into Indoſtan, and the amazing 
dty he made there, has been treated of in the deſcription of that 
try. It has been remarked, that he brought back an inconſiderable 
of his booty from India, loſing great part of it upon his return 
the Marattas and accidents. He next conquered Uſbec Tartary ; but 
not ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Dagheſtan Tartars, whoſe country 
ond to be inacceſſible. He beat the Turks in ſeveral engagements, 
was unable to take Bagdat. The great principle of his govern- 
It was to ſtrike terror into all his ſubjects by the moſt cruel execu- 
u. His conduct became fo intolerable, that it was thought his brain 
touched; and he was aſſaſſinated in his own tent, partly in ſelf- 
ace, by his chief officers and his relations, in the year 1747. 
by pretenders, upon his death, ſtarted up; but the fortunate candi- 
was Rerim Khan, who was crowned at Tauris in 1763, and, ac- 
bing to the lateſt accounts, ſtill keeps poſſeſſion of the throne. 
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als K SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. 


ength 1300 35 and 60 eaſt longitude, 
breadth mT between 4 — and zo north latitude. 


panes. POUNDED by Turkey on the north; by the 
gulphs of Perſia or Baſſora, and Ormus, which 
we it from Perfia, on the eaft ; by the Indian Ocean, ſouth ; and- 
Red Sea, which divides it from Africa, on the weſt, 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief town. 
"Wa Arabia Petræa, 1 . 1 ad } ; Sv EZ, E. lon, 33-2), 
N. W. L . . lat, 20-50, 
; Haggiaz or Mecca IC Mecca, E. lon. Wl, 
2. Arabia Deſerta, . 1 lat. 21-45, 
in the middle. M = 
. edina 
Tehama — — . Dhafar 
| Mocho — — Moc no, E. lon. 4 
n N. lat. 13-4, 
2 - ramut — — adramut 
3: Arabia Fell, J Caſey — — Caſſeen 
3 Segur — — — Segur 
Oman or Muſcat — | Muſcat 
Jamama — — amama 
Bahara — — 4 — Icalf. 
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Honey It is remarkable that this country has always prefered i 
- antient name. The word Arab, it is generally ſaid, ftignifies a nh 
ber, or freebooter. Ihe word Saracen, by which one tribe is call 
is ſaid to ſignify both a thief and an inhabitant of the Deſert, 
names juſtly belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any mer 
dize paſs thro' the country without extorting ſomething from the own 
if they do not rob them. 

MovunxTarins,] The mountains of Sinai and Horeb, lying in Ar 
Petræa, eaſt of the Red-Sea, and thoſe called Gabel el Ared, in Ar 
Felix, are the moſt noted. 

RivERs, SEAS, GULPHS, AND CAPES.] There are few fountan 
ſprings, or rivers in this country, except the Euphrates, which wait 
the north-eaſt limits of it. It is almoſt ſurrounded with ſeas ; as the} 
dian Ocean, the Red-Sea, the gulphs of Perſia and Ormus. The as 
capes or promontories are thoſe of Roſalgate and Muſledon. 

CLIMATE, AIR, $01L, AND PRODUCE.] As a conſiderable put de 
this country lies under the Torrid Zone, and the Tropic of C 
paſſes over Arabia Felix, the air is exceſſive dry and hot, 1d 
country is ſubject to hot poiſonous winds, like thoſe on the of 
ſhores of Perſia, which often prove fatal, eſpecially to ſtranger. | 
ſoil, in ſome parts, is nothing more than immenſe ſands, which, | 
agitated by the winds, roll like the troubled ocean, and ſometins'® 
mountains, by which whole caravans have been buried or loſt. 11+ 
deſerts, the caravans, having no tracts, are guided, as at £4, u 
compaſs, or by the ſtars, for they travel chiefly in the night. 
ſays Dr. Shaw, are no paſtures cloathed with flocks, nor vallic E 
ing thick with corn; here are no vineyards or olive- yards; but the 
is a loneſome deſolate wilderneſs, no otherways diverſified than by p 
covered with ſand, and mountains that are made up of nak * 
and precipices. Neither is this country ever, unleſs ſometimes 2 

uinoxes, refreſhed with rain; and the intenſeneſs of the cold u 
night is almoſt equal to that of the heat in the day-time. The „ 
part of Arabia, deſervedly called the Happy, is bleſſed with 2% 
lent ſoil, and, in general, is very fertile. There the cultivated | 


bas 


which are chiefly about the towns near the ſea coaſt, produce 0 
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lead, manna, myrrh, caſſia, aloes, frankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other 
aluable gums; cinnamon, pepper, cardamum, oranges, lemons, pome- 
ates, figs, and other fruits ; honey and wax in plenty, with a ſmall 
wantity of corn and wine. But this country is moſt famous for its 
bee and its dates, which laſt are found ſcarce any where in ſuch per- 
ion as here and in Perſia. There are few trees fit for timber in Arabia, 
id little wood of any kind. 

Antuals.] The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and dro- 
edaries; they are amazingly fitted by providence for traverſing the 
and parched deſerts of this country, for they are ſo formed, that 
y can throw up the liquor from their ſtomach into their throat, by 
ich means they can travel ſix or eight days without water. The camels 
ſually carry 800 weight upon their backs, which is not taken off 
ning the whole journey, for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and 
| due time riſe with their load. The dromedary is a ſmall camel that 
ill travel many miles a day. It is an obſervation among the Arabs, 
at wherever there are trees, the water is not far off; and when they 
raw near a pool, their camels will ſmell it at a diſtance, and ſet up 
heir great trot till they come to it. The Arabian horſes are well known 
» Europe, and have contributed to improve the breed of thoſe in Eng- 
nd. They are only fit for the ſaddle, and are admired for their make 
much as for their ſwiftneſs and high mettle. 

INHABITANTS, We. The Arabians, like moſt of the na- 
* CUSTOMS, AND DRESS. tions of Aſia, are of a middle ſtature, 
hin, and of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. 
hey are ſwift of foot, excellent horſemen, and are ſaid to be a brave 
ple, expert at the bow and lance, and, ſince they became acquainted 
ith fre- arms, good markſmen. The inhabitants of the inland country 
re in tents, and remove from place to place with their flocks, and 
ds, as they have ever done ſince they became a nation. 

The Arabians in general are ſuch thieves by nature, that travellers 
d pilgrims, who are led thither from all nations through motives of 
yotion or curioſity, are ſtruck with terror on their approaches towards 
de Deſerts, Thoſe robbers, headed by a captain, traverſe the country 
| confiderable troops on horſeback, aſſault and plunder the caravans ; 
dd we are told, that ſo late as the year 1750, a body of 50,000 Ara» 
ans attacked a caravan of merchants and pilgrims returning from 
*cca, killed about 60,000 perſons, and plundered it of every thing 
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e mere pirates, and make prize of every veſlel they can maſter of what- 
er nation, 


The habi: of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied about them 
th a white ſaſh or girdle ; and ſome of them have a velt of furs or 
deep. ſcins over it; they alſo wear drawers, and ſometimes flippers, 
a no ſtockings; and have a cap or turban on their heads. Many of 
zem go almoſt naked; but, as in the eaſtern countries, the women 
* 19 wrapped up, that nothing can be diſcerned but their eyes. Like 
er Mahometans, the Arabs eat all manner of fleſh, except that of 
| 3; and prefer the fleth of camels, as we prefer veniſon, to other 
I" They take care to drain the blood from the fleſh, as the Jews 

$ 26d like them refuſe ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. Coffee and tea, 
er, and ſherbet made of oranges water and ſugar, is their uſual drink; 
de no ſtrong liquors. 

N n 4 


aluable, though eſcorted by a Turkiſh army, On the ſea coall' they | 
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REet1cron.) Of this the reader will find an account in the folly 
hiſtory of Mahomet their countryman. Many of the wild Ark 2 
ſtill pagans, but the people in general profeſs Mahometaniſm, 

LEARNING AND LANGUAGE.] Though the Arabians in former ws 
were famous for their learning and ſxill in all the liberal arts, ther; 
ſcarce a country at preſent where the people are ſo univerſally ignony 
The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias is the Arabekk, or « 
rupt Arabian, which is likewiſe ſpoken, with ſome variation of iz 
over great part of the Eaſt, from Egypt to the court of they 
mogul. The pure old grammatical Arabic, which is ſaid to be a du 
of the Hebrew, and by the people of the Eaſt accounted the fs 
moſt energic and copious language in the world, is taught in their ſchody 
as Greek and Latin is amongſt the Europeans, and uſed by Mahoneag 
in their worſhip; for as the Koran was written in this Bern 7 
will not ſuffer it to be read in any other: they look upon it to have by 
the language of Paradiſe, and think no man can be maſter of it withy 
a * np as conſiſting of ſeveral millions of words. The books wi 
treat of it ſay, thay * no fewer than a 1000 terms to expteß t 
word camel, and 500 for that of a lion. The Pater-noſter in the Au 
is as follows. 

Abuna elladhi fi-Jſamrvat 5; jetkaddas eſmde; tati malacutac : tan 
maſchiatac, cama ff. ama; kedhalec ala lardh aating chobzena iifun 
taum beiaum; wagfor lena donubena, wachataina, cama nog fer auh 
lemen aca deina; wald tadalhchalna fi-hajarib ; laden mejjina mms 
ſeherir. Amen. 

Cn CIT1ES, CURIOSITIES, What is called the Deſert of & 

AND ARTS, : nai, is a beautiful plain near a 
miles long and above three in breadth ; it lies open to the nonh-a> 
but to the ſouthward is cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of Mout 
Sinai; and other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroachments ul 
the plain as to divide it in two, each ſo capacious as to be ſufficient 
receive the whole camp of the Iſraelites. | 

From Mount Sinai may be ſeen Mount Horeb, where Moſes kept 
flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burning buſh. G 
thoſe mountains are ,many chapels and cells, poſſeſſed by the Greek uk 
Latin monks, who, like the religious at Jeruſalem, pretend tO l 
* very ſpot where every miracle or tranſaction recorded in {criput 

appened. 
| "The chief cities in Arabia are Mocho, Aden, Muſchat and d 
where molt of the trade of this country is carried on; but tho 
Mecca, which is the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerve fe 
ticular notice. At Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomet, is a mn 
ſo glorious that it is generally counted the moſt magnificent & 2 
temple in the Turkiſh dominions : its lofty roof being raiſed in fab 
of a dome, and covered with gold, with two beautiful towers 4 2 
end, of extraordinary height and architecture, make a delightful pe 
ance, and are conſpicuous at a great diſtance. The moſque = 
hundred gates, with a window over each ; and the whole building "I 
1s decorated with the finelt gildings and tapeſtry. The number a * 
2 who yearly viſit this place is almoſt incredible, every _ 

ing obliged by his religion to come hither once in his lite time, c? 
a deputy, 6 110 th 

At Medina, about 50 miles from the Red - Sea, the city to mn 
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et fled when he was driven out of Mecca, and the place where he 
yuried; is a ſtately moſque, ſupported by 4-0 pillars, and furniſhed 
it 400 filver lamps, which are continually burning. It is called the 
af Holy by the Turks, becauſe in it is placed the coffin of their 
ophet Mahomet, covered with cloth of gold, under a canopy of filver 
1e, which the baſhaw of Egypt, by order of the grand ſignior, renews 
year, The camel which carries it derives” a ſort of ſanctity from 
and is never to be uſed in any drudgery afterwards. Over the foot 
the coffin is a rich golden creſcent, ſo curiouſly wrought, and adorned 
ith precious ſtones, that it is eſteemed a maſter-piece of great value. 
hither the pilgrims reſort, as to Mecca, but not in ſuch numbers. 
GovennmMEenT.] The inland country of Arabia is under the - 
nt of many petty princes, who are tiled xerifs and imans, both of 
em including the offices of king and prieft, in the ſame manner as 
califs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. Theſe monarchs 
year to be abſolute, both in ſpirituals and temporals ; the ſucceſſion 
hereditary, and they have no other laws than thoſe found in the Koran, 
xd the comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſubjection to the 
urks, and are governed by baſhaws reſiding among them; but it is cer- 
in they receive large gratuities from the grand ſignior for: protecting 
pilgrims that paſs through their country from the robberies of their 
untrymen, The Arabians have no ſtanding regular militia, but the 
ing command both the perſons and the purſes of their ſubjects as the 
ceſſity of affairs require. 
Hisrozx.] The hiſtory of this country in ſome meaſure differs from 


roc all others: for as the ſlavery and ſubjection of other nations 
e ea great part of their hiſtory, that of the Arabs is entireiy com- 
el. ſed of their conqueſts or independence. The Arabs are deſcended of 


mae!, of whoſe poſterity it was foretold, that they ſhould be invincible, 
have their hands againſt every man, and every man's hands againſt 
ars,” They are at preſent, and have remained from the remoteſt 
pes, during the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, and Tar- 
„a convincing proof of the divinity of this prediction. Toward 
north, and the ſea-coaſts of Arabia, indeed the inhabitants are kept 
awe by the Turks; but the wandering tribes in the ſouthern and in- 
d parts, acknowledge themſelves for ſubje&s of no foreign power, 
« do not fail to harraſs and annoy all ſtrangers who come into their 
buntry, The conqueſt of the Arabs make as wonderful a part of their 
tory, as the independence and freedom which they have ever continued 
enjoy. Theſe, as well as their religion, began with one man, whoſe 
aacter forms a very fingular phenomenon in the hiſtory of mankind. 
us was the famous Mahomet, a native of Mecca, a city of that divi- 
mn of Arabia, which, for the luxuriancy of its foil, and happy tempe- 
"ure of its climate, has ever been eſteemed the lovelieſt and ſweeteſt 
om of the world, and is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Happy. He 
bora in the ſixth century, in the reign of Juſtinian XI. emperor of 
altantinople, Though deſcended of mean parentage, illiterate and 
Pr, Mahomet was endowed with a ſubtile genius, like thoſe of the 
country, and poſſeſſed an enterprize and ambition peculiar to him- 
. and much beyond his condition. He had been employed, in the 
1 pan of his lite, by an uncle, Abuteleb, as a factor, and had occa- 
3 is Capacity, to travel into Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt. He 
*erWarcs taken into the ſervice of a rich merchant, upon 2 
cat 
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570 ARABIA Tr 
death he married his widow Cadiga, and by her means came 9 
poſſeſſed of great wealth and of a numerous family. During his per 
nations into Egypt and the Eaſt, he had obſc the vaſt variety of c 
in religion, whoſe hatred againſt each other was ftrong and inyee 
while at the ſame time there were many particulars in which the ow 
of them were agreed. He carefully laid hold of theſe partiell 
means of which, and by addreſſing himſelf to the love of 
riches, and pleaſure, paſſions univerſal among men, he expected to 
a new ſyſtem of religion, more general than any which hitherto had by 
eſtabliſhed. In this deſign he was afiiſted by a Sergian monk, whoſe 
bertine diſpoſition had made him forſake his cloyſter and profeſſion, uf 
engage in the ſervice of Cadiga, with whom he remained as a done 
when Mahomet was taken to her bed. This monk was perfe&ly qui 
fied, by his great learning, for ſupplying the defects which his nf 
for want of a liberal education, laboured under, and which, i 
probability, muſt have obſtructed the execution of his deſign. |: 
neceſſary, however, that the religion they propoſed to eſtabliſh ſhould har 
divine ſanction; and for this purpoſe Mahomet turned a calamity, wi 
which he was afflicted, to his advantage. He was often ſubject to fits of 
epilepſy, a diſeaſe which thoſe whom it afflits are deſirous to conces 
Mahomet gave out therefore that theſe fits were trances, into whidj| 
was miraculouſly thrown by God Almighty, and during which he 
inſtructed in his will, which he was commanded to publiſh to 1 
world. By this ſtrange ſtory, and by living a retired, abſtemiouz, 
auſtere life, he eaſily acquired a character for ſuperior ſanctity anay 
his acquaintance and neighbours. When he thought himſelf ſuffice 
fortified by the numbers and enthuſiaſm of his followers, he boldly 
clared himſelf a prophet, ſent by God into the world, not only to 
his will, but to compel] mankind to obey it. As we have already u 
tioned, he did not lay the foundation of his ſyſtem ſo narrow a 
to comprehend the natives of his own country. His mind, though ml 
and enthuſiaſtic, was enl by travelling into diſtant lands, wi 
manners and religion he ha — a peculiar ſtudy. He propoſed 
the ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over all the neighbouring nat 
to whoſe doctrines and prejudices he had taken care to adapt it. i 
eaſtern countries were at this time ſtrongly infected with the is 
of Arius, who allowed the prophetic office, but denied the divinh 
Jeſus Chriſt. Egypt and Arabia were filled with Jews, who had 
into theſe corners of the world from the perſecution of the enpt 
Adrian, who threatened the total extinction of that pot The # 
inhabitants of theſe countries were pagans. Theſe, however, had 1 
attachment to their decayed and derided idolatry ; and like men 
religious principle is weak, had given themſelves over to pleaſur: | 
— or to the acquiſition of riches, in order to be the bete! 
to indulge in the gratification of ſenſe, which, together with the wy 
of predeſtination, compoſed the ſole principles of their _ ans fe 
loſophy. Mahomet's ſyſtem was exactly ſuited to theſe three inds 
To gratiſy the two former, he declared that there was one Cob! 
created the world and governed all things in it ; that he had ſent - 
rophets into the world to teach his will to mankind, among 5 
Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt eminent; but the ener e 
theſe had proved ineffectual, and God had therefore now _—_ f 
and greateſt prophet, with a commiſſion more ample then what 1 
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In had been entruſted with. He had commanded him not only to 
lim his laws, but to ſubdue thoſe who were unwilling to believe or 
hem; and for this end to eſtabliſh a kingdom upon earth which 
14 propagate the divine law throughout the world ; that God had 
jened utter ruin and deſtruction to thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſubn it 
um; but to his faithful followers, had given the ſpoils and poſſeſſions 
all the earth, as a reward in this life, and had provided for them 
r a paradiſe of all ſenſual enjoyments, eſpecially thoſe of love; 
the pleaſures of ſuch as died in propagating the faith, would be pe. 
arly intenſe, and vaſtly tranſcend thoſe of the reſt. Theſe, — 
þ the prohibition af drinking ſtrong liquors (a reſtraint not very ſevere 
warm climates) and the doctrine of predeſtination, were the capital 
icles of Mahomet's creed, They were no ſooner 33 than a 
any of his countrymen embraced them with implicit faith. They 
written by the prieſt we formerly mentioned, and compoſe a book 
led the Koran, or Alkoran, by way of eminence, as we ſay the Bible, 
ich means The Book. The perſon of Mahomet, however, was fami- 
to the inhabitants of Mecca ; ſo that the greater part of them were 
ficiently convinced of the deceit, The more enlightencd and leading 
entered into a deſign to cut him off; but Mahomet getting notice 
their intention, fled from his native city to Medina Talmachi, or the 
y of the Prophet. The fame of his miracles and doctrine was, accord- 
to cuſtom, greateſt at a diſtance, and the inhabitants of Medina re- 
red him with open arms. From this flight, which happened in the 
2d year of Chriſt, the 44th year of Mahomet's age, and the tenth of 
miniſtry, his followers, the Mahometans, compute their time, and the 
a is called in Arabic, Hegira, i. e. the Flight. 
Mahomet, by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of Medina, and of 
hers whom his inſinuation and addreſs daily attached to him, brought 
r all his countrymen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcence in Gs 
Kirines, The ſpeedy propagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians 
$2 new argument in its behalf among the inhabitants of Egypt and 
Eaſt, who were previouſly diſpoſed to it. Arians, Jews and Gentiles, 
forſook their antient faith, and became Mahometans. In a word, the 
itagion ſpread over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perſia ; and Mahomet, 
dm a deceitful hypocrite, became the moſt powerful monarch in his 
he, He died in 629, leaving two branches of his race, both eſteemed 
fine among their ſubjects. Theſe were the caliphs of Perſia and of 
p'pt, under the laſt of which Arabia was included. The former of 
lc turned their arms to the Eaſt, and made conqueſts of many countries. 
" caliphs of Egypt and Arabia directed their ravages towards Europe, 
d under the name of Saracens or Moors (which they obtained becauſe 
entered Europe from Mauritania, in Africa, the country of the 
* reduced moſt of Spain, France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Me- 
terranean, 


| la this manner did the ſucceſſors of that impoſlor ſpread their religio 
« conqueſts over the greateſt part of Aſia, Africa, and Europe; and 
Cy Kill gire law to a very conſiderable part of mankind, | 
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- are very ſhy and rigorous in all their dealings with the Dutch, and Nay 
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The INDIAN. and ORIENTAL ISLANDS ar 


T JAPAN ISLANDS, which together form what has been cl; 
the empire of Japan, and are governed by a moſt deſpotic prin 
who is ſometimes called emperor and ſometimes king. They are fu 
about 150 miles eaſt of China, and extend from the zoth to the 4 
degree of north latitude, and from the 130th to the 147th of eaf lou 
tude. The chief town is Jeddo, in the 14 1ſt degree of eaſt longitude, a 
the 36th of north latitude. The ſoil and productions of the countyy 
pretty much the ſame with thoſe of China; and the inhabitants are fans 
for their lacquer ware, known by the name of Japan. The iſlands tha 
ſelves are very inacceſſible, through their high rocks and tempeſtuous i 
they are ſubject to earthquakes, and have . volcanos. I have lr 
mentioned the circumſtance of the Dutch expelling the Portuguese f 
this gainful trade. The Japaneſe themſelves are the groſſeſt of all if 
lators, and fo irreconcilable to Chriſtianity, that it is commonly (ail | 
Dutch, who are the only European people with whom they now trade, 
tend themſelves to be no Chriſtians, and humour the Japaneſe in 4 
moſt abſurd ſuperſlitioas. Notwithſtanding all this compliance, the nt 


| 


. 


hazal, in the iſland of Ximo, is the only place where they are (ufenl 
to trade, Authors pretend to give us very particular accounts of the ink 
bitants, cuſtoms, and manners of thoſe iſlanders, their ſoil, commodits 
and trade; but their information conveys little inſtruction, and the whe 
ſubſifls on a precarious foundation. All we know for certain 1s, 1 
notwithſtanding their ſuperſtition and ignorance, the natives are 2 . 
induſtrious penetrating people; that they excel the Chineſe themſeha ar: 
the b that are common to both countries, and at lealt eau 

them in huſbandry and the arts of life. 


The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chief town is ſaid u. 
Guam, eaft longitude 140, north latitude 14; they are about twelel 
number. The people took their name from their pilfering qualities. N 
know nothing of them worth a particular mention, excepting that ln 
Anſon landed upon one of them (Tinian) where he found great rim 
ment for himſelt and his crew. 


FORMOSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is ſituated to the ca 
China, near the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts ht 
chain of mountains, which runs through the middle, beginning #3 
ſouth coaſt, and ending at the north. This is a very fine iſſand, 1 
abounds with all the neceſſaries of life. That part of the iſſand wi 
lies to the weſt of the mountains belongs to the Chineſe, who con 
the inhabitants of its e-ſtern part as ſavages, though they are ſaid un 
a very inoffenſive people. The inhabitants of the cultivated parts ar® 
ſame with the Chineſe already deſcribed. 'The Chineſe have likewiſe n 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral other iſlands in theſe ſeas, of which 
ſcarcely know the names; that of Ainan, is between 60 and 72 hag 
long, and between 5o and 60 in breadth, and but twelve . 
from the province of Canton. The original inhabitants are a by, * 
ardly people, and live in the moſt unwholeſome part of the iſlan g 0 
coaſt and cultivated parts, which are very valuable, being poſſel 4 
Chineſe. 
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The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 1100 in number, lying in the 

Uneſe ſea, (part of the Pacific Ocean) zoo miles ſouth-eaſt of China, 

which Manilla, or Luconia, the chief, is 400 miles * and 200 
14, The inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spa- 

ds, Portugueze, Pintudos, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture 
ill theſe, The property of the iſlands belong to the king of Spain, 

having been diſcovered by Magellan, and afterwards conquered by 

$paniards in the reign of Philip II. from whom they take their name. 

er ſituation is ſuch, between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, that 

inhabitants trade with Mexico and Peru, as well as all the iſlands and 
ices of the Eaſt-Indies. 'T'wo ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry 

| this commerce for the Spaniards, who make 400 per cent. profit. 

de country is fruitful in all the neceſſaries of life, and beautiful to the 
» Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, ſheep, goats, and a parti- 
lar large ſpecies of monkeys, are found here in great gas The 
& of the bird ſaligan affords that diſſolving jelly which is ſo voluptuous 
rarity at European tables. Many European fruits and flowers thrive 
prizingly in thoſe iſlands. If*a ſprig of an orange or lemon tree is 
ned there, it becomes within the year a fruit-bearing tree; ſo that the 
dure and luxuriancy of the ſoil is almoſt incredible. The tree amet 
pplies the natives with water; and there is alſo a kind of cane, which 
cut yields fair water enough for a draught, of which there is plenty in 
mountains, where water is moſt wanted. . 

The city of Manilla contains about 3000 inhabitants; its port is Ca- 
te, lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the caſtle of 
Philip. In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the Engliſh under 
neral Draper and admiral Corniſh, who took it by ſtorm, and hu- 
anely ſuffered the archbiſhop, who was the Spaniſh viceroy at the ſame 
me, to ranſom the place for about a million ſterling. The bargain, 
dwever, was ungenerouſly diſowned by him and the court of Spain, fo 
at great part of the ranſom is {till unpaid. The Spaniſh government 
ſettled there, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The 
der iſlands, particularly Mindanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are go- 
red by petty princes of their own, whom they call ſultans. The ſultan 
Mindanao is a Mahometan. 

Upon the whole, though thefe iſlands are enriched with all the profu- 
dn Of nature, yet they are ſubject to moſt dreadful earthquakes, thunder, 
ins, and lightning ; and the ſoil is peſtered with many noxious and 
nomous creatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe poiſons kill almoſt 
antaneouſly. Some of their mountains are völcanos. 


MK re 


the Hauch. The latter, however, if at war with England, might be 
*f dülpoffeſſed, and their poſſeſſion of them at this time is precarious, 
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when they differ with thoſe princes. Ternate is the largeſt of thoſe lia 


_ conſiderable, of the Moluccas, which, in fact, it commands. Tt is fun 
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and the natives are _— in the ſtudy of poiſons, with a variety of wa 
e 


| Chineſe; and if their chiefs were not perpetually at war with each of 
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( 
though no more than 3o miles in circumference. The Dutch have hex 


fort called Victoria, and another, called Fort Orange, in Machian, 


The BANDA, or NUTMEG ISLANDS, are fituated between 
and 128 degrees eaſt longitude, and between four and five ſouth laind 
an the iſlands of Lantor, the chief town of which is Lu 
Poleron, Rofinging, Pooloway and Gonapi. The chief forts belong 
to the Dutch on thole iſlands, are thoſe of Revenge and Naſſau. 
nutmeg, covered with the mace, grows on thoſe iſlands only, and thy 
are entirely ſubject to the Dutch. In ſeveral iſlands that lie near Bud 
and Amboyna, the nutmeg and clove would grow, becauſe, as naturdf 
tell us, birds, eſpecially doves and pigeons, ſwallow the nu 
clove whole, and void them in the ſame ſtate ; which is one of the u 
why the Dutch declare war againſt both birds and their wild plantati 
The great nutmeg harveſt is in June and Auguſt. 


AMBOYNA. This iſland, taken in a large ſenſe, is one, and then 


in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and fourth dey 
of ſouth latitude, and 120 leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia. Ambe 
is about 70 miles in circumference, and defended by a Dutch ganiſt 
12 800 men, beſides ſmall forts, who protect their clove plantaim 
t is well known that when the Portugueze were driven off this iſ 
the trade of it was carried on by the Engliſh and Dutch; and the bark 
rities of the latter in firſt torturing and then murdering the Englih, & 
thereby engrofling the whole tele, and that of Banda, can'neve | 
forgotten, for it muſt be tranſmitted as a memorial of Dutch infamy to 
* This tragical event happened in 1622, and is ſtill unrevengei 


The iſland of CELEBES, or MAC ASS AR, is ſituated under the e 
tor, between the iſland of Borneo and the Spice Iſlands, at the diſtance qi 
leagues from Batavia, and is 500 miles long, and 200 broad. This ill 
notwithſtanding its heat, is rendered habitable by breezes from i 
north, and periodical rains. Its chief product is pepper and 0. 


nature has furniſhed them. The Dutch have a fortification on this ia 
but the internal part of it is governed by three kings, the chief of wa 
reſides in the town of Macallar. In this, and indeed in almoſt all x 
Oriental iſlands, the inhabitants live in houſes built on large poſts, «ad 
are acceſſible only by ladders, which they pull up in the night: dime, 
their ſecurity againſt venomous animals. They are ſaid to hoſpital 
and faithful, if not provoked. They carry on a large trade wih g 


they might eaſily drive the Dutch from their iſland. Their port of] 
en is the moſt capacious of any in that part of the world. 
The Dutch have likewiſe fortified GILOLO and CERAM, two 
ſpice iſlands lying under the equator, and will fink any ſhips that ata 
to traffic in thoſe ſeas. 
The SUNDA ISLANDS. Theſe are ſituated in the Indian Ocean," 
tween 93 and 120 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between eight «FF 
north and eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprehending the iſland: of i 
neo, Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lambo, Banca, &c. The three fr, il 
their great extent and importance, require to be ſeparately deſcribed. 
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NEO is (aid to be 800 miles long and 700 broad, and is there- 
ought to be the largeſt iſland in the world, The inland part of 
country is marſhy and unhealthy, and the inhabitants live in towns 
=t ypon floats in the middle of the rivers. The ſoil produces rice, 
, canes, pepper, camphire, the tropical fruits, gold, and excellent 
donds. The famous ourang-outang, one of which was diſſected b 

Tyſon at Oxford, is a native of this country, and is thought of l 
onal beings, to reſemble a man the moſt, The original inhabitants 
aid to live in the mountains, and make uſe of poiſoned darts, but 
ſea coaſt is governed by Mahometan princes ; the chief port of the 
dis Benjar-Maſſeen, and carries on a commerce with all trading nations. 


MATRA has Malacca on the north, Borneo on the eaft, and 
on the ſouth-eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the ſtraits of Sunda z 
b divided into two equal parts by the equator, extending five de- 
| and upwards, north-weſt of it, and five on the ſouth-eaſt ; and 
1900 miles long, and 100 broad. This iſland produces ſo much 
, that it is thought to be the Ophir mentioned in the ſerip- 
; but its chief trade with the Europeans lies in pepper. The Eng- 

, Faſt-India company have two ſettlements here, Bencoolen aud 
= Marlborough, from whence they bring their chief cargoes of pepper. 
king of Achen is the chief of the Mahometan princes who poſſeſs 


at ſea coafts, The interior parts are governed by pagan princes z and 
— natural products of Sumatra are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of 


adjacent iſlands, ; 


he greateſt part of JAVA belongs to the Dutch, who have here erected 
nd of commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Batavia, a noble 
| populous city, lying in the latitude of fix * ſouth, at the 
puth of the river Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the fineſt harbours 
the world. The town itſelf is built in the manner of thoſe in Hol- 
Id, and is about a league and a half in circumference, with five gates, 
| ſurrounded by regular fortifications ; but its ſuburbs are ſaid to be 
times more populous than itſelf. The government here is a mixture 
Eaſtern magnificence and European police, and held by the Dutch 
rernor-general of the Indies. When he appears abroad, he is attended 
his guards and officers, and with a ſplendor ſuperior to that of any 
opean potentate, excepting upon ſolemn occaſions. 'The city is as 
lutiful as it is ſtrong, and its fine canals, bridges, and avenues, render 
a molt agreeable reſidence. The deſcription of it, its government, 


* L public edifices, have employed whole volumes. The citadel, where 
* governor has his palace, commands the town and the ſaburbs, which 
, inhabited by natives of almoſt every nation in the world; the Chineſe 


ing in this iſland being computed at 100, ooo; but about 3-,000 of 
* nation were barbarouſly maſſacred, without the ſmalleſt offence that 
* proved upon them, in 1740. This maſſacre was too unprovoked 
deteſtable to be defended even by the Dutch, who, when the governor 
wed in Europe, ſent him back to be tried at Batavia; but he never 
deen heard of ſince. A Dutch garriſon of 30:0 men conſtantly 
des at Batavia, and about 15,000 troops are quartered in the iſland 
N the neighbourhood of the city. Their government is admirably well 
Kuiated to prevent the independency either of the civil or military 
er; and England itſelf would find it difficult to ſhake that republican 


dire, 


Tie ANDAMAN and NICOBAR iflands. Theſe illands lie at th: 
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others, eſpecially if ſpotted; but ſeveral noxious animals, ſuch as ſer 


_ diſcovered by the Ruſſians, and but little known. We have ae} 
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entrance of the bay of Bengal, and furniſh proviſions, conſilling of 
pical fruits and other neceſlaries, for the ſhips that touch there, n 
are otherwiſe too inconſiderable to be mentioned. They are. f 
by a harmleſs, inoffenſive, but idolatrous people. 


CEYLON. ' This iſland, though not the largeſt, is thought to he 
nature the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world. It is fituated in the 
dian ocean, near cape Comorin, the ſouthernmoſt extremity of the Hil 
Peninſula of India, being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel h 
narrow ſtrait, and is 250 miles long and 200 broad: The natives al 
with ſome ſhew of rad: the terreſtrial paradiſe ; and it produces, he 
excellent fruits of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, filk, toy 
ebony, muſk, cryſtal, falt-petre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, copper 
ſides cinnamon, gold, and ſilver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, ex 
diamonds. All kinds of fowls and fiſn abound here. Every pan d 
iſland is well wooded and watered, and befides ſome curious animals x 
liar to itſelf, it has plenty of cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, deer, hy 
dogs, and other quadrupeds. The Ceylon elephant is preferred u 


and ants, are likewiſe found here. The chief commodity of the ill 
however, is its cinnamon, which is by far the beſt in all Aſia. Thay 
Its trees grow in great profuſion, yet the beſt is found in the neighla 
hood of Columbo, the chief ſettlement of the Dutch, and Negan 
The middle of the country is mountainous: and woedy, fo that the d 
and beautiful vallies are left in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who kax 
a manner ſhut up the king in his capital city, Candy, which ſtand « 
mountain in the middle of the 1fland, fo that he has ſcarcely any comna 
cation with other nations, or any property in the riches of his own d 
nious, The deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants are called Cinglai 
who, though idolaters, value themſelves upon maintaining their an 
laws and cuſtoms. TY are in general a ſober inoffenſive people, and 
mingled with Moors, Malabars, Portugueze, and Dutch. A 

It may be here proper to obſerve, that the cinnamon-tree, which 
native of this iſland, has two, if not three barks, which form the 
cinnamon ; the trees of a middling growth and age afford the & 
and the body of the tree, which when tripped is white, feries 
building and other uſes. In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the nal 
of this delicious iſland, to defend them againſt the Portugueze, whom? 
expelied, and have monopolizcd it ever iince to themiclves. 


The MALDIVES. Theſe are a vaſt clutter of ſmall iſands or 
rocks juſt above the water, lying between the equator and eight ceph 
north latitude, near Cape Comorin. They are chiefly reſorted 0.9 
Dutch, who drive on a profitable trade with the natives for cours 
kind of ſmall ſhells, which go, or rather formerly went for mobef 
the coaſts of Guinea and other parts of Africa. The cocoa of de! 
dives is an excellent commodity in a medicinal capacity: © 0 * 
( ſays a well-informed author) they build veſtels of 20 or 30 1055 % 
* hulls, maſts, fails, rigging, anchors, cables, proviſiont, and art 
« from this uſeful tree.“ | 

The other iſlands in Afin, are thoſe of KAMSCHATKA, 3% 


KURILE ISLES in the eaſtern or Pacific ocean, many of them 


toned BOMBAY on the Malabar coait, in ſpeaking of India. p 
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With regard to the language of all the Oriental iſlands, nothing certain 
de ſad. Each iſland has a particular tongue; but the Malayan, 
neſe, Portugueze, Dutch, and Indian words are ſo frequent amon 
m, that it is difficult for an European, who is not very expert in thoſe 
ters, to know the radical language. The ſame hy almoſt ſaid of 


7 ir religion, for though its original is certainly Pagan, yet it is inter- 
f 15 ned with many Jewiſh, Chriſtian, Mahometan, and other foreign ſuper- 
el a £1005, 

; cal 

bei Io 
tobe 

19 NFRICA, the third grand diviſion of the globe, is generally repte · 
pe ſented as bearing ſome reſemblance to the form of a pyramid, the 
» by being the northern part of it, which runs along the ſhores of the 
d 19 literranean, and the point or top of the pyramid, the cape of Good- 


noe. Africa is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, joined to Aſia only 


1 2 neck of land, about 60 miles over, between the Red-Sea and the 
Thoy iterranean, uſually called the Iſthmus of Suez, and its utmoſt length 
gc m north to ſouth, from cape Bona in the Mediterranean, in 37 deg. 
yan to the cape of Good-Hope in 34-7 ſouth lat. is 4300 miles ; and the 
the A dect part from cape Verd in 17-20 deg. W. to cape Guarda-fui near the 
cet; of Babel-Mandel in 51-20 E. long. is 3500 miles from eaſt to weſt. 
i bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, which ſeparates it 


n Europe; on the eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez, the Red-Sea, and the 
Jian ocean, which divides it from Aſia ; on the ſouth by the ſouthern 
an; and on the weſt by the great Atlantic ocean, which ſeparates it 
m America. As the equator divides this extenſive country almoſt in 
middle, and the far greateſt part of it is within the tropics, the heat 
n many places almoſt inſupportable to an * anc it being there 
ly increaſed by the rays of the ſun from vaſt deſerts of burning ſands. 
e coaſts, however, and banks of rivers, ſuch as the Nile, are generally 
le; and moſt parts of this region are inhabited, though it is far from 
ng ſo populous as Europe or Aſia. From what has been ſaid, the 
er cannot expect to find here a variety of climates. In many parts of 
ca, ſnow ſeldom falls in the plains: and it is generally never found, 
on the tops of the higheſt mountains. The natives, in theſe 1 
ons, would as ſoon expect that marble ſhould melt, and flow in liqui 
ans, as that water by freezing ſhould loſe its fluidity, be arreſted by 
cold, and ceaſing to low become like the ſolid rock. 

he moſt conſiderable rivers in Africa, are the Niger, which falls into 
Atlantic or weſtern ocean at Senegal, after a courſe of 2800 miles. 
ncreaſes and decreaſes as the Nile, fertiliſes the country, and has grains 
geld in many parts of it. The Gambia and Senegal are only branches 
us river, The Nile, which dividing Egypt into two parts, diſcharges 
into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courſe from its ſource in 
Unla. The moſt conſiderable mountains in Africa, are the Atlas, 
de extending from the weſtern ocean, to which it gives the name of 
uc ocean, as far as Egypt, and had its name from a king of Mau- 
ma, 2 great lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ftars from 


lanmit, on which account the poets repreſent him as bearing the 
© 9 heavens 
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heavens on his ſhoulders. The mountains of the Moon, extending they 
ſelves between Abyſſinia and Monopotapa, and are till higher than the 
of Atlas. Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the mountains of the Lions, ** 
divide Nigritia from Guinea, ayd extend as far as Ethiopia. Theſ: al 
ſtiled by the antients, the Mountains of God, on account of their he 
fubje&t to thunder and lightning. The pike of Teneriffe, which g 
Dutch make their firſt meridian, is ſaid to be three miles high in g 
form of a ſugar-loaf, and is ſituated on an iſland of the ſame name n: 
the coaſt. The moſt noted capes, or promontories, in this country, à 
Cape Verd, fo called, becauſe the land 1s always covered with green tres 
and moſſy ground, It is the moſt weſterly point of the continent 
Africa. The cape of Good Hope, ſo denominated by the Portugus 
when they firlt went round it in 1498, and diſcovered the paſſage to 4 
It is the ſouth extremity of Africa, the country of the Hottentots; 
at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and the general rendezvous 
ſhips of every nation, who trade to India, being about half way fin 
Europe. There is but one ſtreight in Africa, which is called Babel“ 
del, and joins the Red-Sea with the Indian ocean. 

The ſituation of Africa for commerce is extremely favourable, ſaudi 
as it were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby a much nez 
communication with Europe, Aſia, and America, than any of the ot 

| quarters has with the reſt, That it abounds with gold, we have nota 
5 j | the teſtimony of the Portugueze, the Dutch, the Engliſh, and the Fread 
1 who have iettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but that of the mt 
1 authentic hiſtorians. It is however the misfortune of Africa, which, * 
| | it has 10,000 miles of fea coaſt, with noble, large, deep rivers, pt 
[| 
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trating into the very centre of the country, it ſhould have no navigat 

nor receive any benefit from them; that it ſhould be inhabited by az 

numerable people, ignorant of commerce, and of each other, Atl 

1 mouths of theſe rivers are the molt excellent harbours, deep, ſafe, c 
W 2 7 and ſheltered from the wind, and capable of being made perfectly la 
1 by foruſications ; but quite deſtitute of tipping, trade, and merchants,6 
1 where there is plenty of merchandize. In ſhort, Africa, though 2 
1 quarter of the globe, ſtored with an inexhauitible treaſure, and capa 
1 under proper improvements, of producing ſo many things delighttu, 
„ well as convenient, within ittelf, ſeems to be almoſt entirely negies 
not only by the natives, who are quite unſollicitous of reaping te 
11 fits which nature has provided for them, but alſo by the more chu 
4 Europeans, who are ſettled in it, particularly the Portugueze. _ 
F Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ttates, eminent for the 


| ral arts, for wealth and power, and the moſt extentive commerce. 4.58 
i doms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated; 
Tt rich and powerful [tate of Carthage, that once formidable rivai 08 
; | itſelt, extended ner commerce to every part of the then know? ) 
| even the British ſhores were viiited BY her fleets, till juba, Was "of 
| of Mauritania, but tributary to the republic of Carthage, * 

| called in the Romans, who with the uiitance of the Maaritaniany 
FE dued Carthage, and by degrees, all the ncivhbuuriag $1236% 
1 ſtates. After this the natives, conitantly plundered, and conn 
| | impoverithed, by the governors ſent from Rome, neglected I f 
| and cultivated no more of their land, than might terre bor u 
nit . tence. Upon the decline of the Roman capire, in the nin 
| the north of Africa was over-ren by the Vandals, who cone. 
g more to the deſtruction of arts aud iciences ; and, to add to td 
; — 
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exlamity, the Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egy 

ind Barbary, in the ſeventh century. Theſe were ſucceeded by the Turks; 
and both being of the Mahometan religion, whoſe 1 carried deſo- 
þrion with them, wherever they came, the ruin of that once flouriſhing 
art of the world, was thereby compleated. 

The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpect to religion, may be 
Fvided into three ſorts ; namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriftians. 
The firſt are the moſt numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the 
country, from the tropic of Cancer, to the cape of Good-Hope, and 
teſe are generally black. The Mahometans, who are of a tawny 
complexion, poſſeſs Egypt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa, 
or what is called the Barbary coaſt, The people of Abyfinia, or the 
Upper Ethiopia, are denominated Chriſtians, but retain many Pagan and 
Jewiſh rites. There are allo ſome Jews, on the north of Africa, who 
manage all the little trade that part of the country is poſſeſſed of. 

There are ſcarce any two nations, or indeed any two of the learned 
that agree in the modern divifions of Africa; and for this very reaſon, 
that ſcarce any traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country, and 
enſequently we muſt acknowledge our ignorance of the bounds, and 
den the names of ſeveral of the inland nations, which may be ſtill reck- 
med among the unknown, and undiſcovered parts of the world; but accord- 
by to the beſt accounts and conjectures, Africa may be divided accord- 
to to the following table. 


Diſt. & bearing 


| Nations. Length. Breadth. | Chief cities, FNR | Religions, | 
— — 8 1 | — —— 
>| Merocco 500 430 'Fez 1080 S. Mahometans 
« | Algiers 480 100 [Algiers 920 8. VM ahometans 
Pt. 220 170 Tunis 990 S. E. |Mahometans 
700 240 Tripoli 1260 S. E. |Mahometans 
Farca 400 300 Tolemeta 1440 S, E. Mahometans 
Egypt boo [250 Grand Cairo 1929 S. E. Mahometans 
k 1dulgerid | 2500 350 Dara 1565 S. Pagans | | 
Tura | 2400 660 Tegeſſa | 1840 8. Pagans | 
Negroland 2200 $10 Madinga 2500 8. Pagans | 
Guinea 1800 360 Benin ' 2700 8. Pagans 
——— — — —— | 
. — 940 600 Nubia | 2418 S. E. Mah. & Pag. 
— —— — — — — —— 2 
Abyſlinia | gco 800 |Gondar | 2880 S. E. Chriſtians 
Aber | 540 130 Doncala 3880 S. E. Chrift. & Pag. 


The Midele Parts, called Lower Ethiopia, are very little known to the Europeans. 


| floiyo TJ aro | 3oo Loan 1 3300 S. |Chriſt. & Pag. 
: | Congo | $540 420 St. Salvador | 2480 8. Chriſt. & Pag. 
4 Angola 360 250 |Loando "3750 S. © |Chrift, & Pag. 
; | Benguela | 430 180 \Benegne)a 3900 5, (Pagans _ 
{ \ VMatanan | 450 249 No Towns 3 Pagans 
— — — | — — 
* | goo 300 [Brava 3702 5, E. [Pagans 
Tiaguebar | Melinda or Mo- 8. E. p. CG 
Eu er 350 zambique | +442 - $ 
| a —— . — — — — — — — 
2 nomotapal 960 660 Monomotapa 4500 8. Pagans 
cmi 900 660 |Chicova 4260 S. Pagans 
þ wi 480 300 Sotola 4600 S. E. [Pagans 
1 — —— — —Fä——— —— — 
* rade Nat. 20 359 No Towns þ + as, 19S. Pagen. 
Caffaria or | A "Mott ftupi 
Cn Cape ot Good Mott ſtupid 
{ixientors 4 780 | 660 a Hope 5200 5 Pagans 
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| nearly at an equal diſtance from 


The principal iſlands of Africa lie in the Indian ſeas and Atlant 
ocean; of which the following belong to, or trade with the European, 
and ſerve to refreſh their ſhipping to and from India, 


INlands. Towns. Trade with or belong 
Zabelmandel, at the entrance ofthe Red Sea|Babelmandel — All nations 
Zocotra, in the Indian Ocean Calanſia — Ditto 

The Comora Iſles, ditto — oanna — Ditto 
Madagaſcar, ditto — t. Auſtin — Ditto 
Mauritius, ditto — Mauritius _ French 
Bourbon, ditto — Bourbon _ Ditto 

St. Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean St, Helena — Engliſh 
Aſcenſion, ditto — Uninhabited 
St. Mathew, ditto _ Ditto 


St. Thomas, Anaboa, Princes-Iſland, dit. St. Thomas, Anaboa Portuguese 
* . 3, 


Fernandopo — — 
Cape Verd Iſlands, ditto St. Domingo — — Ditto 
Goree, ditto — — Fort St. Michael — French 
Danaries, ditto — — Palma, St. Chriftophers|Spaniſh 
Madeiras, ditto — — — Santa Cruz, Funchal Portuguese 
The Azores, or Weſtern Iſles, 4 | 

dit. 


Angra —— — Ditto 
Europe, Africa and America 


Having given the reader ſome idea of Africa, in general, with t 

rincipal kingdoms, and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, we ſhall now cont 
it under three grand diviſions ; firſt, Egypt; ſecondly, the ſtates of - 
bary, ſtretching along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, from Egypt in 
eaſt, to the Atlantic Ocean, welt ; and, laſtly, that part of Africa | 
tween the tropic of Cancer, and the cape of Good Hope: the [ak 
theſe diviſions, indeed, is vaſtly greater than the other two; but 
nations, which it contains, are ſo little known, and ſo barbarous, 1 
like all barbarous nations, ſo ſimilar in moſt reſpects to one another, 
they may, without impropriety, be thrown under one general head. 


In 


I. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. aun 

Miles. Degrees. = ? 

Length 4 1 2 and 32 north latitude. . 
Breadth 250 28 and 36 eaſt longitude, | 


BouxDbARIESs. IT T is bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, nor; 

the Red ſea, eaſt; by Abyſlinia, or the Upper 

opia, on the ſouth; and by the deſart of Barca, and the unknov" 

of Africa, weſt; but how far modern Egypt extends into thele 

countries towards the weſt is not determined by geographers ; its 

therefore is variouſly repreſented. | 

Diviſions, Subdivifions, Chief towns: 

1 GRAND Cate 

lon. 32. N. A 

Northern diviſion 
contains 


Bulac 
[ Alexandria 
Roſetto 
Damietta 
Sayd or Thebes 
. Coſſiar 


Lower Egypt 


Southern diviſion 8 
contains 8 Upper Egypt 
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Ag.] In April and May the air is hot, and often inſectious; the in. 
kbitants are blinded with drifts of ſand. Thoſe evils are remedied by 
he riſing and overflowing of the Nile. 

Soll AND PRODUCE, ] Whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with lite- 
ture, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain, (little 
falling in that country) but to the annual overflowing of the Nile. It 
begins to riſe when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains 
{ll there, viz. the latter end of May to September, and ſometimes Odto- 
ber. At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is to be 
ten in the plains, but the tops of foreſts and fruit-trees, their towns 
ud villages $208 built upon eminences either natural or artificial. When 
he river is at its proper height, the inhabitants celebrate a kind of a 
while, with all ſorts of feſtivities. The banks or mounds which confine 
i, are cut by the Turkiſh baſha, attended by his grandees ; but according 
to captain Norden, who was preſent on the occaſion, the ſpeRacle is 
not very magnificent. When the banks are cut, the water, is let into 
what they call the Chalis, or grand canal, which runs through Cairo, 
kom whence it is diſtributed into cuts, for ſupplying their Felds and 
zudens. This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, ſuch is 
te fertility of the ſoil, that the labouring huſbandman is next to nothing. 
He throws his wheat and barley into the ground in October and May. 
He turns his cattle out to graze in November, and in about fix weeks, 
docking can be more charming than the proſpe&, which the face of the 
country preſents, in riſing corn, vegetables, and verdure of every ſort. 
Oranges, lemons, and fruits, perfume the air. The culture of pulſe, 
nelons, ſugar canes, and other plants, which require moiſture, is ſup- 
plied by ſmall but regular cuts from ciſterns and reſervoirs, Dates, plan- 
tanes, grapes, figs, and palm-trees, from which wine is made, are here 
plentiful, March and April are the harveſt months, and they produce 
ee crops ; one of lettuces and cucumbers, (the latter being the chief 
od of the inhabitants) one of corn, and one of melons. The Egyptian 
pturage is equally prolific, moſt of the quadrupeds producing two at a 
Ine, and the ſheep four lambs a year. 

AviMals.] Egypt abounds in black cattle, and it is ſaid that the in- 
Natants employ every day 200,000 oxen, in raiſing water for their 
wunds. They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Chriſ- 
ns ride, thoſe people not being ſuffered by the Turks to ride on an 
der beaſt, The Egyptian horſes are very fine; they never trot, but wal 
ll. and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and 
* extremely tractable. The hippopotamus, or river horſe, an amphi- 
% animal, reſembling an ox, in its hinder 8 with the head like a 
wie, 15 common in Upper Egypt. Tygers, hyenas, camels, antelopes, 
=, with the head like a dog, and the rat, called Ichneumon, are na- 
* of Egypt. The camelion, a little animal ſomething reſembling a 
ad. that Changes colour, as you ſtand to look upon him, is found here 
ellas in other countries. The crocodile was formerly thought pecu- 
o this country; but there does not ſeem to be any material differ- 
between it, and the alligators of India and America. They are 
amphibious animals, in the form of a lizard, and grow till they «:2 
= twenty feet in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet 
= with claws, and their backs are covered with a kind of impene- 
"* icales, like armour. The crocodile waits for his prey in the ſedge, 
er Cover, on the ſides of rivers, and pretty much reſembling the 
Ooz trunk 
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trunk of an old tree, ſametimes ſurprizes the unwary traveller with hie 
fore paws, or beats him down with nis tail. 

This country produces likewiſe great numbers of eagles, hawks, 
licans, and water-fowls of all kinds. The ibis, a creature (according 70 
Mr. Norden) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by the antieys 
Egyptians for its deftroying ſerpen's, and peſtiferous inſets, They ue 
thought to be peculiar to Egypt, but a ſpecies of them is ſaid to have been 
lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa. Oſtriches are common here 
and are ſo ſtrong, that the Arabs ſometimes ride upon their backs, 

PoPpULATION, MANNERS, I As the population of Egypt! 

TOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. almoſt confined to the banks of thy 
Nile, and the reſt of the country inhabited by Arabs, and other nations 
we can ſay little upon this head, with preciſion. It ſeems however 1 
be certain that Egypt is at preſent not near ſo populous as former 
and that its depopulation is owing to the inhabitants being ſlaves to thy 
Turks. They are, however, ſtill very numerous, but the Populouine! 
of Cairo, as if it contained two millions, is a mere fiction. 

The deſcendents of the original Egyptians, are an ill-looked floven! 
people, immerſed in indolence, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
Coptis ; in their complexions they are rather ſun-burnt than wart 
or black. Their anceſtors were once Chriſtians, and in general they fi 
pretend to be of that religion, but Mahometaniſm is the prevailing but 
worſhip of Egypt. Thoſe who inhabit the villages and fields, at an 


confiderable diſtance from the Nile, I have already mentioned to con n 
Arabs or their deſcendents, who are of a deep, ſwarthy complexion, ai © : 
they are repreſented by the beſt authorities, as retaining the patriarch »: 
tending their flocks, and many of them without any fixed place of abo The 
The Turks, who refide in Egypt, retain all their Ottoman pride and Ee. 
ſolence, and the Turkiſh habit, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Arai « 
and Coptis, who dreſs very plain, their chief finery being an upper g A 
ment of white linen, and linen drawers, but their ordinary dreſs is of voy 'n a 
linen, with a long cloth coat, either over or under it. The Chriſta trol 
and Arabs of the meaner kind, content themſelves with a linen or wol! or th 
wrapper, which they fold, blanket- like, round their body. The |: Ct 
wear blue leather flippers, the other natives of the country wear red, 4 than 
the foreign Chriſtians yellow. The dreſs of the women is tawdry a «cr 
unbecoming, but their cloaths are filk, when they can afford it, and fu eir 
of them as are not expoſed to the ſun, have delicate complexions and! derer 
tures. The Coptis are generally excellent accomptants, and many neeſu 
them live by teaching the other natives to read and write. Their ex ty. 
ciſes and diverſions are much the ſame as thoſe made nſe of in Peri, ym *4t60 
other Aſiatic dominions, All Egypt is over-run with jugglers, aft. md 
tellers, mountebanks, and travelling ſlight-of-hand men. 5 a 
RęLiofox.] To what I have already ſaid concerning the religie med 
Egypt, it is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mahometans ar? en N The 
ſiaſts, and have among them their ſantos or fellows wao pretend 00 ba mee 
4 degree of holineſs, and without any ceremony intrude into ie ig 
ouſes, where it would be dangerous to turn them out. The Eg. 118 Ia 
Turks mind religious affairs very little, and it would be hard to fa tus 
= 


ſpecies of Chriſtianity is profeſied by the Chriſtian Cops, which ate 
numerous, bat they profeſs themſelves to be of the Greek church, 
enemies to that of Rome. In religious, and indeed many ci H 
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they are under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who by the 
ant of money generally purchaſes a protection at the Ottoman court. 

LaxcUaGE.] The Coptic is the moſt antient language of Egypt. This 
was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexander the Great; and 
that by the Arabic, upon the commencement of the califate, when the 
Arabs diſpoſſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic, or Arabeſque, as 
i is called, is ſtill the current language, but the Coptic and modern Greek 
continue to be ſpoken. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though it is paſt diſpute that the 
Greeks derived all their knowledge from the antient Egyptians, yet ſcarce 
telt ze of it remains among their deſcendents. This is owing to the 
tieotry and ignorance of their Mahometan maſters ; but here it is proper 
Þ make one obſervation which is of general uſe. The califs or Saracens 
wo ſubdued Egypt, were of three kinds. The firſt, who were the 
inmediate ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made war from conſcience and prin- 
ple upon all kind of literature excepting the Alcoran; and hence it 
wa: that when they took poſſeſſion of Alexandria, which contained the 
no! magnificent library the world ever beheld, its valuable manuſcripts 
were applied for ſume months in. cooking their victuals, and warming their 
baths, The ſame fate attended upon the other magnificent Egyptian 
libraries. The califs of the ſecond race, were men of taſte and learning, 
but of a peculiar ſtrain, They bought up all the manuſcripts that ſur- 
med the general conflagration relating to aſtronomy, medicine, and 
| be uſeleſs parts of philoſophy, but they had no taſte for the Greek arts 
oa of zrchiteture, ſculpture, painting, or poetry, and learning was confined 
v their own courts and colleges, without ever finding its way back to Egypt. 
The lower race of califs, eſpecially thoſe who called themſelves califs of 
Et, diſgraced human nature; and the Turks have rivetted the chains 
of barbarous ignorance which they impoſed, 

All the learning therefore poilefled by the modern Egyptians conſiſts 
in arithmetical calculations for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the jargon of 
itrology, a few noſtrums in medicine, and ſome knowledge of Arabeſque 
the Mahometan religion. 

CURIOSITIES AND ANTIQUITIES.] Egypt abounds more with thoſe 
an perhaps any other part ot the world. Its pyramids have been often 
@{cribed, Their antiquity is beyond the reſearches of hiſtory itſelf, and 
heir original uſes are ſtill unknown. The baſis of the largeſt, covers 


„ 


even acres of ground, and its perpendicular height is 500 feet, but if 


n22{ured obliquely to the terminating point 700 feet. It contains a room 
: four feet long, and ſeventcen broad, in which is a marble cheſt, but 
1::0ut either cover or contents, ſuppoſed to have been deſigned for the 
ad of the founder. In ſhort, the pyramids of Egypt are the moſt ſtu- 
fe gous, and, to appearance, the moſt uſeleſs ſtructures that ever were 
led by the hands of men. 
Tue mummy pits, ſo called for their containing the mummies or em- 
on med bodies of the antient Egyptians, are ſubterraneous vaults of a 
aiglous extent; but the art of preparing the mummies is now loſt. 
ts ſaid that ſome of the bodies thus embalmed, are perfect and diſtinct 
ats day, tho” buried 3000 years ago. The labyrinth is a curioſity thought 
de more wonderful than the pyramids themſelves. It is partly under 
Found, and cut out of a marble rock, conſiſting of twelve palaces, and 
927 houſes, the intricacies of which occaſion its name. The lake Mzris 
as dug by order of an Egyptian king, to correct the irregularities of the 
0 4 Nile, 
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Nile, and to communicate with that river, by canals and ditches wh; 
ſtill ſubſiſt, and are evidences of the utility, as well as grandeur of f 


work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moſtly artificial, abound ie 
Egypt. The whole country towards Grand Cairo, is a continued ce U 
of antiquities, of which the oldeſt are the moſt ſtupendous, but the mo t 
modern the moſt beautiful. Cleopatra's needle, and its ſculptures, ii ; 
admirable. Pompey's pillar is a fine regular column of the Corinth ;; 
order, the ſhaft of which is one ſtone, being 88 feet, nine inches il 1, 
height, or ten diameters of the column, the whole height is 114 feet,; pl 
cludin the capital and the pedeſtal, The Sphynx, as it is called, i; 1 
more than the head and part of the ſhoulders of a woman hewn out 
the rock, and about 3o feet high, near one of the pyramids. a 
The ruſh papyrus, which grows upon the banks of the Nile, is one i 6, 
the natural curioſities of Egypt, and ſerved the antients to write up 
but we know not the manner of preparing it. The pith of it is a . 
riſhing food. The manner of hatching chickens in ovens, is common! pl 
Egypt, and now practiſed in ſome parts of Europe, The conſtrucii d 
of i oven is very curious. * 
Cris, Towns, anD} Even a ſlight review of theſe would amoi u 
PUBLIC EDIFICES. to a large volume. In many places, not u d 
temples, but the walls of cities, built before the time of Alexander 0 
Great, are ſtill entire, and many of their ornaments, particularly * 
colours of their paintings, are as freſh and vivid, as when firſt laid on. of 2 
Alexandria, which lies on the Levant coaſt, was once the emporium WW xe 
all the world, and by means of the Red-Sea, furniſhed Europe,: * 
reat part of Aſia, with the riches of India. It owes its name to le 
— 9 Alexander the Great. It ſtands 40 miles weſt from the N cue 
and 120 north-welt of Cairo. It roſe upon the ruins of Tyre and gene 
thage, and is famous for the light- houſe erected on the oppoſite il dc 
of Pharos, for the direction of mariners, deſervedly eſteemed one of cant 
wonders of the world. All the other parts of the city were magnife Lahe 
in proportion, as appears from their ruins, particularly the ciſterns lena 
aqueducts. Many of the materials of the old city, however, have ces, 
employed in building Nero Alexandria, which at preſent is a very He, 
nary ſeaport, known by the name of Scanderoon. Notwithſtana: Es 
the poverty, ignorance, and indolence of the inhabitants, their moſqu , 
bagnios, and the like buildings, erected within theſe ruins, preſerve Which 
inexpreſſible air of majeſty. Some think that Old Alexandria was b en 
from the materials of the antient Memphis. \ 2 
Roſetta, or Raſchid, ſtands 25 miles to the north-weſt of Alexancrh:. , 
and is recommended for its beautiful ſituation, and delightful proſpe el 
which command the fine country, or iſland of Delta, formed by the Cox 
near its mouth. It is likewiſe a place of great trade. on 
Cairo, the preſent capital of Egypt, is a large and populous, but WW: d: 
difagreeable refideace, on account of its peſtilential air, and its nam ſent t 
ſtreets, It is divided into two towns, the old, and the new, and defend de of t 
by an old caſtle, the works of which are ſaid to be three miles in C Lov 
cumference. The well called Joſeph's well, is a curious piece of mec der 
niſm, about zoo feet deep. The memory of that patriarch is {ill rede | 
in Egypt, where they ſhew granaries, and many other works of ly ar 
utility, that go under his name. They are' certainly of vaſt antuqu ne 
but it is very queſtionable whether they were erected by bim. One whi 
his granaries is ſhewn in Old Cairo, but captain Norden ſuſpects it tee 


Saracen work, nor does he give us any high idea of the buildings c 0 
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ety itſelf. On the bank of the Nile, facing Cairo, lies the village of 
Gize, which 1s thought to be the antient Memphis. The Chriſtians of 
Cairo practiſe a holy cheat, during the Eaſter holidays, by pretendin 
that the limbs and bodies of the dead ariſe from their graves, to whic 
they return peaceably. The ſtreets of Cairo are peſtered with the jugglers 
and fortune-tellers already mentioned. One of their favourite exhibitions 
is their dancing camels, which, when young, they place upon a large 
heated floor: the intenſe heat makes the poor creatures caper, and being 
plied all the time with the ſound of drums, the noiſe of that inſtrument 
{ts them a dancing all their lives after. 

The other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the 
tient Peluſium; Bulac ; Seyd, on the weſt bank of the Nile, 200 miles 
buch of Cairo, ſaid to be the antient Egyptian "Thebes, and by the few 
who have viſited it, it is reported to be one of the moſt capital antique curi- 
ofties that is now extant. The general practice of ſtrangers, who viſit thoſe 
places, is to hire a janiſary, whoſe authority commonly protects them from 
the inſults of the other natives. Suez, formerly a place of great trade, 
b now a ſmall city, and gives name to the iſthmus, that joins Africa 
with Aſia, The children of Iſrael are ſuppoſed to have marched near 
dis city, when they left Egypt, in their way towards the Red-Sea, The 
thove is all the account my bounds will admit of the topography of this 
country, where almoſt every object and village preſents ſome amazing piece 
of antiquity. The difliculties in viſiting it are great; fo that the accounts 
| GO ve can depend upon, are but few, nor do they always agree together. 
MaxuFACTURES AND COMMERCE.] Modern geographers mention 
lle of Egyptian manufactures at this time, but captain Norden, who 
earelled to that country, at the expence of his preſent Daniſh majeſty%s 
randfather, about the year 1737, has been pretty explicit on the ſubje& 
« commerce, and from him we learn that the Egyptians export prodigious 
quantities of unmanufactured as well as prepared flax, thread, cotton, and 
ether of all ſorts, callicoes, yellow wax, ſal armoniac, ſaffron, ſugar, 
bana, caſſia. They trade with the Arabs, for coffee, drugs, ſpices, calli- 
des, and other merchandizes, which are landed at Suez, from whence 
bey ſend them to Europe. Several European ſtates have conſuls reſident 
n Egypt, but the cuſtoms of the Turkiſh government are managed by 
ſs. A number of Engliſh veſſels arrive yearly at Alexandria, — of 
duch are laden on account of the owners, but moſt of them are hired 
ad employed as carriers to the Jews, Armenians, and Mahometan traders. 
tptan Norden ſeems to think that the Engliſh conſul and merchants 
date no great figure at Alexandria, but that they are in much Jef; danger, 
uc leſs troubled than the French. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Theſe ſeem to be but little 
en to modern times. It is certain that Egypt is ſubject to the Turks, 
2 that even the meaneſt janiſary is reſpected by the natives. A viceroy 
ut to Egypt, under the title of the paſha or baſhaw of Cairo, and 1s 
ie of the greateſt officers of the Ottoman empire ; but as the interior parts 
Apt are almoſt inacceſſible to ſtrangers, we know little of their go- 
"nent and laws. It is generally agreed, that the paſha is very careful 
% he provokes the little princes, or rather heads of clans, who have par- 
d Out Egypt among themſelves, and whom he governs chiefly by play- 
$*1* againſt another. He has however a large regular army, and a mi- 
% which ſerve 25 nurſeries from whence the Ottoman troops are recruited. 
* :ep10g up this army employs his chief attention, It has ſometimes 


happened 
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happened that thoſe paſhas have employed their arms againſt their maſer;, 
they are ſometimes diſplaced by the Porte, upon complaints from tho 

(ty princes. Thoſe circumitances may account for the reaſon why 

gypt is not over-loaded with taxes. Captain Norden and Dr, Pocock 
have given us the beſt, and indeed a very unfavourable account of thoſe 
peity princes, who are called the Schechs of the Bedouins, or wanderino 
Arabs, who are ſometimes too powerful to receive laws from the Turkiß 
government, | 

A certain number of beys or begs, are appointed over the province; 
of Egypt, under the paſha. Though theſe beys are deſigned to be 
checks upon him, yet they often aſſume independent powers, and many 
of them have conſiderable revenues. 

Revenues. Theſe are very inconfiderable, when compared to the 
natural riches of the country, and the deſpotiſm of its government, 
Some ſay that they amount to a million flerling, but that two-thir 
of the whole is ſpent in the country, 

M111TARY STRENGTHR.] Authors are greatly divided on this article 
Captain Norden tells us, that it is divided into two corps of janiſaries 
and aſſafs are the chief, the former amounting to about fix or eight 
thouſand, and the latter to between three and four thouſand. The othet 
troops are of little account. After all, it does not at all appear, tha 
the paſhaw ever ventures to employ thoſe troops againſt the Arab d 
Egyptian princes I have already mentioned, and who have ſeparat 
armies of their own ; ſo that, in fact, their dependance upon the Port 
is little more than nominal, and amounts at moſt to feudal ſervices. 

HisTory.] It is generally agreed, that the princes of the line 0 
the Pharoahs, ſat on the throne of Egypt, in an uninterrupted ſuccek 
fion, till Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, conquered the Egyptians 2 
vears before the birth of Chriſt; and that in the reign of theſe prince 
thoſe wonderful ſtructures the pyramids were raiſed, which cannot | 
viewed without aſtoniſhment. Egypt continued a part of the Pema sere 
empire, till Alexander the Great vanquiſhed Darius, when it fell und 
the dominion of that prince, who ſoon after built the celebrated city 
Alexandria. The conqueſts of Alexander, who died in the prime 
life, being ſeized upon by his generals, the province of Egypt fel Win), 
the ſhare of Ptolemy, by ſome ſuppoſed to have been a halt. brother i th 
Alexander, when it again became an independent kingdom, about; | 
years before Chriſt, His ſucceſſors, who ſometimes extended their ef T 
minion over great part of Syria, ever after retained the name of !: 
lomies, and in that line Egypt continued between 2 and 309 years, * 


the famous Cleopatra, the wife and ſiſter of Ptolemy Dionylivs, Mens 
laſt king, aſcended the throne, After the death of Cleopatra, en 
been miſtreſs ſucceſſively to Julius Cæſar and Mark Anthony, nd 
became a Roman province, and thus remained till the reign of Ober. 


the ſecond calif of the ſucceſtors of Mahomet, who expelled the Roms 
aſter it had been in their hands 700 years, The famous library 0! 
andria, faid to conſiſt of 700,000 volumes, was collected by Paas 
Philadelphus, fon of the firit Ptolemy ; and the ſame prince caules! 
Old Teitament to be tranſlated into Greek, but whether by 72 
preters, and in the manner commonly related, is juſtly queſtions | 
this tranſlation is known by the name of the Septuagint, and is 00 the | 
guoted by commentators. About the time of the cruſades, bare | 
year 1150, and 1190, Egypt was governed by Noreddin, whok 
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be famous Saladin, was ſo dreadful to thoſe Chriſtian adventurers, and 

wok from them Jeruſalem. He inſtituted the military corps of Ma- 

malukes, who, about the year 1242, advanced one af their own officers 

v the throne, and ever after choſe their prince out of their own body. 

Feypt, for ſome time, made a figure under thoſe illuſtrious uſurpers, 

nd made a noble ſtand againſt the prevailing power of the Turks, under 
eum, who, about the year 1517, after giving the Mamalukes ſeveral 
toody defeats, reduced Egypt to its preſent ſtate of ſubjection. 

While Selim was ſettling the government of Egypt, great numbers of 
de antient inhabitants withdrew into the deſarts and plains, under one 
Fingancus, from whence they attacked the cities and villages of the 
We, and plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim and his officers 
perceiving that it would be a matter of great difficulty to extirpate 

doe marauders, left them at liberty to quit the country, which they 

bs in great numbers, and their polterity is known all over Europe 
ad Aſia, by the name of Gipſies. Though I ſhall not warrant the 

en of this account, yet it ſcems to be countenanced from the ro- 

ing diſpoſitions, and the peculiar manners, features, and complexion 

GT of thoſe (warthy begging itinerants. Of late, however, many of them 

e incorporated with, and adopted the manners of the people among 
whom they reſide. 


TRE STATES of BARB ART. 


NDER this head I ſhall rank the countries of, 1. Morocco and 

Fez, 2. Algiers, 3. Tunis, 4. Tripoli and Barca, 
1.c empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded on the north by 
the \[-d1t-rrancan ſea; on the ſouth, by Taſilet; and on the eaſt, by 
degelmella and the kingdom of Algiers, being 500 miles in length, 
amd 480 in breadth. 
Fez, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 miles in length, 
nd much the fame in breadth, It lies between the kingdom of Algiers 
the eaſt, and Morocco on the ſouth, and is ſurrounded in other parts 
by the ſea, 

Algiers, formerly a kingdom, is bounded on the eaſt by the ＋ 
ff Tunis, on the north by the Mediterranean, on the ſouth by 
Atlas, and on the weſt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. Ac- 
erding to Dr. Shaw, who reſided twelve years at Algiers in quality of 
Qapiain to the Britiſh factory, arid has corrected many errors of ancient 
2nd modern geogranhers reſpecting the ſtates of Barbary, this country 
eends in length 480 miles along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, and 
b between 40 and 100 miles in breadth. | 
71 Tonis is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north and eaſt ; by 
1 — «ingdom of Algiers on the welt; and by Tripoli, with part of 
Meegalgerid, on the ſouth ; being 220 miles in length from north to 
bus, and 170 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. 
Inlpoli, including Barca, is bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
men ſea; on the ſouth by the country of the Beriberies; on the weſt 
F the kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamis ; 
Aron the eaſt by Egypt; extending about 1109 miles along the ſea- 
walt, and the breadth is from 100 60 zoo miles. 
Each 
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Each capital bears the name of the ſtate or kingdom to which 
belongs. | 


This being premiſed, I ſhall conſider the Barbary fates as formin 
(which they really do) a great political confederacy, however independ. 
ent each may be as to the exerciſe of 'its internal policy; nor is then 


a greater difference than happens in different provinces of the ſame king 
dom, in the cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants. 
Alx an» SEAsONs.] The air of Morocco is mild, as is that 9 


Algiers, and indeed all the other ſtates, excepting in the months of 


July and Auguſt. 

SOIL, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL Thoſe ſtates, under the B 

PRODUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. { man empire, were juſtly dene 
minated the garden of the world, and to have a reſidence there was cht 
fidered as the higheſt ſtage of luxury. The produce of their ſoil forms 
thoſe magazines, which furniſhed all Italy, and great part of the Roma 
empire, with corn, wine, and oil. Though the lands are now uncyl 
tivated, through the oppreſſion and barbarity of their conſtitution, ye 
they are ftill fertile, not only in the above-mentioned commodities, hy 
in dates, figs, raiſins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, plums, citron 
Jemons, oranges, pomegranates, with plenty of roots and herbs in the 
kitchen-gardens. Excellent hemp and flax grow on their plains; ani 
by the report of Europeans, who have lived there for ſome time, thi 
country abounds with all that can add to the pleaſures of life; for the 
great people find means to evade the ſobriety preſcribed by the Mako 
metan law, and make free with excellent wines, and ſpirits of thei 
own growth and manufacture. Alpiers produces falt-petre, and grea 
quantities of excellent ſalt, and lead and iron have been found in ſever; 
places of Barbary. 

Neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the fate 
of Barbary, but their deſerts abound with lions, tigers, leopards, hyznas 
and monſtrous ſerpents. The Barbary horſes were formerly very valu 
able, and thought equal to the Arabian. Though their breed are no! 
ſaid] to be decayed, yet ſome very fine ones have been lately imports 
into England. Camels and dromedaries, aſſes, mules, and kumrahy 
a moſt ſerviceable creature, begot by an aſs upon a cow, are their bel 
of burden. Their cows are but ſmall, and barren of milk. Their ſhe] 
yield but indifferent fleeces, but are very large, as are their goats. Bear 
33 foxes, apes, hares, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, moles, can 
eons, and all kinds of reptiles are found here. Beſides vermin, {a 
Dr. Shaw, (ſpeaking of his travels thro* Barbary) the apprehenton 
we were under in ſome parts at leaſt of this country, of being bitten 
ſtung by the ſcorpion, the viper, or the venomous _ rarely failec 
interrupt our repoſe ; a refreſhment ſo very grateful, and ſo highly ne 
ceſſary to a weary traveller. Partridges and quails, eagles, hawks, at 
all kinds of wild fowl, are found on this coaſt ; and of the ſmaller bird 
the capſa-ſparrow is remarkable for its beauty, and the ſweetneſs of 
note, which is thought to exceed that of any other bird, but it can 
live out of its own climate. The ſeas and bays of Barbary aboutl 
with the fineſt and moſt delicious fiſt of every kind, and were preten 
by the ancients to thoſe of Europe. . 

PopuLATION, INHABITANTS, Max- Morocco was certainly fn 

: merly far more pepu“ 
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dam it is now, if, as travellers ſay, its capital contained 109,000 houſes, 
ghereas at preſent, it is thought not to contain above 25, ooo inhabitants, nor 
an we think that the other parts of the country are more pgs 
Lit is true, that their king or emperor has 80,000 horſe and foot, of 
freign negroes, in his armies. f 

The city of Algiers is ſaid to contain 100,000 Mahometans, 15,000 
ws, and 2000 Chriſtian flaves ; but no eſtimate can be formed as to 
be populouſneſs of its territory. Some travellers report, that it is inha- 
ed by a friendly 1 e poopen, who are very different in their 
n:nners and character from thoſe of the metropolis. 

Tunis is the moſt poliſhed republic of all the Barbary ſtates. The 
apital contains 10,000 families, above 3000 tradeſmens ſhops, and its 
burbs conſiſt of 1000 houſes. The Tuniſines are indeed exceptions to 
de other ſtates of Barbary ; for even the moſt civilized of the European 
worernments, might improve from their manners. Their diſtinctions 
xe well kept up, and proper reſpect is paid to the military, mercantile, 
ad learned profeſſions. They cultivate friendſhip with the European 
ens; arts and manufactures have been lately introduced among them, 
d che inhabitants are ſaid at preſent to be well acquainted with the 

rarious labours of the loom. The Tunifine women are exceſſively hand- 


fome in their perſons, and though the men are ſun-burnt, the complexion I! 
of the ladies is very delicate, nor are they leſs neat and elegant in their l 
tres; but they improve the beauty of their eyes by art, particularly ll 


the powder of lead ore, the ſame pigment, according to the opinion of 
de learned Dr. Shaw, that Jezebel made uſe of when ſhe is ſaid (2 
Kings, chap. 1x. verſe 30.) to have painted her face, the words of the 1 
original being, that ſhe ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead- ore. 1 
The gentlemen in general are ſober, orderly, and clean in their per- 
ſons, their behaviour genteel and complaiſant, and a wonderful regu- 10 
lzity reigns through all the ſtreets and city. 

Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all the 
dates on the coaſt ; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, 
abo are ſaid to amount to between 4 and 500,000, have all the vices of | 
the Algerines, | 1 

Their manners are pretty much of a piece with thoſe of the Egyptians 
aready deſcribed. The ſubjects of the Barbary ſtates, however, in gene- 
al ſubſiſting by piracy, are allowed to be bold intrepid mariners, and 
lll tight deſperately when they meet with a prize at ſea. They are 
withſtanding far inferior to the Engliſh, and other European ſtates, both 1 
n the conſtruction and management of their veſſels. They are, if We 
except the Tuniſines, void of all arts and literature. The mitery and 
prerty of the inhabitants of Morocco, who are not immediately in the | 
mperor's ſervice, are beyond all deſcription ; but thoſe who inhabic I 
ae inland parts of the country, are a hoſpitable inoffenſive people; and of 
deed it is a general obſervation, that the more diſtant the inhabitants | 
if thoſe ſtates are from the ſeats of their government, their manners are 
de more pure, Notwithſtanding their poverty, they have a livelineſs 
out them, eſpecially thoſe who are of Arabic deſcent, that gives them 
n air of contentment, and having nothing to loſe, they are peaceable 
wong themſelves. The Moors are ſuppoſed to be the original inha- 
Mants, but are now blended with the Arabs, and both are cruelly op- 
Fele by a handful of inſolent domincering Turks, the refuſe of the 
derts of Conſtantinople, 
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Dakss.] The dreſs of theſe people is a linen ſhirt, over which t 
tie a ſilk or cloth veſtment with a ſaſh, and over that a loo: — 
Their drawers are made of linen. The arms and legs of the wears, 
are bare, but they have ſhippers on their feet ; and Sz K of condition 
ſometimes wear buſkins. © They never move their turbans, but pull * 
their ſlippers when they attend religious duties, or the perſon of their 
ſovereign. They are fond of ſtriped and fancied ſilks. The dieß 
the women is not very different from that of the men, but their draws; 
are longer, and they wear a fort of a cawl on their heads inſtead of a tur. 
ban. The chief furniture of their houſes conſiſts of carpets and ma. 
treſſes, on which they ſit and lie. In eating, their ſlovenlineſs is ſhock 
ing. They are prohibited gold and ſilver veſſels; and their meat 
which they ſwallow by handfuls, is boiled or roaſted to rags. Adulter 
in the women is puniſhed with death; but though the men are inda!ge; 
with a plurality of wives and concubines, they commit the moſt unge 
tural crimes with impunity. 

REticion.] The inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are Mahometans ; by 
many ſubjects of Morocco follow the tenets of one Hamed, a mode 
ſectariſt, and an enemy to the antient doctrine of the califs. All d 
them are very fond of ideots, and in ſome caſes their protection (creer 
offenders from puniſhment, for the moſt notorious crimes, In the main 
however, the Moors of Barbary, as the inhabitants of thoſe ates a 
now promiſcuouſly called, have adopted the very worſt parts of th 
Mahometan religion, and ſeem to have retained only as much of it | 
authorizes them to commit the molt horrible villanies. 

LANGUAGE. ] As the ſtates of Barbary poſſeſs thoſe countries that for 
merly went by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the antient Africa 
language is ſtill ſpoken in ſome of the inland countries, and even 
ſome inhabitants of the city of Morocco. In the ſea port towns, .. 
maritime countries, a baſtard kind of Arabic is ſpoken, and ſea-fani 
people are no ſtrangers to that medley of living and dead languages 
that is ſo well known in all the ports of the Mediterranean, by ne 
name of Lingua Franca, | 


ANTIQUITIES AND eee This article is well worth tn. . 
NATURAL AND ARTIPICIAL. ſtudy of an antiquary, but ti * 
ſubjects of it are difficult of acceſs. The reader can ſcarcely doubt tal... 
the countries wh h contained Carthage, and the pride of the Phenica ; A 


Greek, and Roman works, is replete with the moſt curious remains 
antiquity, but they lie ſcattered amidſt ignorant, barbarous 1nhabitanty 
Some remains of the Mauritanian and Numidian greatneſs ate ſtill 
be met with, and many ruins which bear evidences of their anti 177 
grandeur and populouſneſs. Theſe point out the old Julia Cæſares 
the Romans, which was little inferior in magnificence to Carthage ities 
A few of the aqueducts of Carthage are ſaid to be. ſtill remaining, b 
no veſtige of its walls. The tame is the fate of Utica, and many on 
renowned cities of antiquity ; and ſo over-run is the country with ba 
bariſm, that their very icites ute not known, even by their ruins, 4 
phitkeatres, and other public buildings which remain ſtill in tolerad ited ah. 
preſervation. Beſides thoſe of claſfical antiquity, many Saracen mont Dorty 
ments of the moſt ſtupendous magniicence ate likewiſe found in this 18 
track; theſe were ereted under the calits of Bagdat, and the ande 
kings of the country before it was fubdued by the Turks, or reduces 
its pre ent form of government, "Their walls form the principal ſort 
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ions in the country, both inland and maritime. We know of few 
- n0 natural curioſities belonging to this country, excepting its ſalt- 
wits, Which in ſome places take up an area of fix miles. Dr? Shaw 
bendons ſprings found here that are ſo hot as to boil a large piece of 
Luton very tender in a quarter of an hour, 

Before I cloſe this article it may be proper to obſerve, that this country 
s been but little viſited by the curious, if we except Dr. Shaw; but 
i certainly deſerves a more accurate inveſtigation. 

(17165 AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ] Mention has already been made 
Morocco, the capital of that kingdom, but now almoſt in ruins, the 
rt having removed to Mequinez, a city of Fez, Incredible things 
x recorded of the magnificent palaces in both cities, but by the beſt 
Kcounts, the common people hve in a dirty flovenly manner. 

The city of Algiers, is not above a mile and a half in circuit, 
Jough, as J have already obſerved, it is computed to contain near 
420,000 inhabitants, 15,000 houſes, and 107 moſques. Their public 
ths are large, and handſomely paved with marble. The proſpect of 
r country and fea from Algiers is very beautiful; but the city, though 
* ſeveral ages it has braved the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom, 
ud make but a faint defence againſt a regular ſiege; and it is ſaid 
hat three Engliſh 50 gun ſhips might batter it about the ears of its 
zh:bitants from the harbour. | | 

The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the. fineſt of all theſe 
tes, contains the remains of many noble cities, ſome of them ſtill 
good condition. The town itſelf has fortifications, and is about 
are miles in circumference. The houſes are not magnificent, bue 
and commodious; as is the public exchange for merchants and the ir 
das; but, like Algiers, it is diſtreſſed for want of freſh water. 

The city of Tripoli conſiſts of an old and new town, the latter being 
e moſt flouriſhing ; but never can make any conſiderable figure, on 
want of the inconveniencies attending its fituation, particularly the 
at of ſweet water. The city of Oran, lying upon this coaſt, is about 
il? in circumference, and is fortiked both by art and nature. It 
a place of conſiderable trade, and the object of many bloody di- 
es between the Spaniards and the Moors. Conſtantina was the antient 


les, excepting the ſouth-weſt. 

belides the above towns and cities, many other, formerly of great 
own, lie ſcattered up and down this immenſe tract of country. I 
int, however, leave it without mentioning thoſe belonging to the King- 
mf Fez facing Gibraltar, as having been the ſcene of frequent wars be- 
ren the Chriſtians of Europe and the Moors of Barbary. The city of Fez, 
Felent the capital of that kingdom, is ſuppoſed to contain near 300,099 
Witants, beſide merchants and foreigners. Its moſques amount to 500, one 
dem magnificent beyond deſcription, and about a mile and a half in 
=Mmicrence, Mequinez is eſteemed the great emporium of all Barbary, 
- nas formerly famous for the piracies of its inhabitants. Tangier, li- 
„out two miles within the ftraits of Gibraltar, was given by the crown 
vtugal as part of the dowry of queen Catharine, conſort of (Charles 11. 
gland. It was intended to be to the Engliſh what Gibraltar is now; 
nut have been a moſt noble acquiſition, had not the miſunderſtaud- 
# ween the king and his parliament obliged him to blow up its 
"*210ns and demoliſh its harbour; fo that from being one of the 
» 62105 in Africa, it is now little better than a fiſhing ton. Ceuta, 
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ma, and one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia, being inacceſſible on 
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upon the ſame ſtrait, almoſt oppoſite to Gibraltar, is ſtill in the hand 

of the Spaniards, but often, if not. always beſieged or blocked up b 

the Moors, Tetuan, which lies within twenty miles of Ceuta, is now 10 

an ordinary town, containing about 800 houſes; but the inhabitants ar 

aid to be rich, extremely complaiſant, and they live in an elegant 
manner, 

The provinces of Suz, Taſilet, and Geſula, form no part of the fate, 
of Barbary, though the king of Morocco pretends to be their ſovereign; 
nor do they contain any thing that 1s particularly curious, 

ManurFacTUREs AND COMMERCE.] The lower ſubjects of thoh 
ſtates, know very few imaginary wants, and depend partly upon thei 
Piracies, to be ſupplied with neceſſary utenſils and manufactures, ſo thy 
their exports conſiſt chiefly of leather, fine mats, embroidered handker 
chiefs, ſword knots and carpets, which are cheaper and ſofter than that 
of Turkey, though not ſo good in other reſpects. As they leave alma 
all their commercial affairs to the Jews and Chriſtians ſettled amon 
them, the latter have eſtabliſhed ſilk and linen works, which ſupply th 
higher ranks of their own ſubjefts. They have no ſhips that, proper 
ſpeaking, are employed in commerce; ſo that the French and Engl 
carry on the greateſt part of their trade. Their exports, beſides * 
already mentioned, conſiſt in elephants teeth, oſtrich feathers, coppe 
tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, dates, raiſins, olives, almonds, gum n 
bic, and ſandrac. The inhabitants of Morocco are likewiſe ſaid to c 
on a conſiderable trade by caravans to Mecca, Medina, and ſome inla 
parts of Africa, from whence they bring back vaſt numbers of negroe 
who ſerve in their armies, and are ſlaves in their houſes and fields. 

In return for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timby 
artillery of all kinds, gunpowder, and whatever they want, either WW!/:, 
their public or private capacities, the particulars of which are too n 
to ſpecify. The duties paid by the Engliſh in the ports of Moi = 
are but half thoſe paid by other Europeans. It is a general ob; 
vation that no nation is fond of trading with theſe ftates, not only WM : 
account of their capricious deſpotiſm, but the villainy of their ind 2 
duals, both natives and Jews, who take all opportunities of cheat 
and when detected, are ſeldom puniſhed. nt. 

It has often been thought ſurprizing, that the Chriſtian powers ſhould Nr 
fer their marine to be inſulted by thoſe barbarians, who take the ſup * 
all nations with whom they are at peace, or rather, who do not pay 
a ſubſidy either in money or commodities. We cannot account 
this forbearance otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing, firſt, that a breach 
them might provoke the Porte, who pretends to be their lord paramo 
ſecondly, that no chriſtian power would be fond of ſeeing Alger, 
the reſt of that coaſt, in poſſeſſion of another ; and, thirdly, that 
thing could be got by a bombardment of any of their towns, # 

I Pacman would inſtantly carry their effects into their deſars 
mountains, ſo that the benefit, reſulting from the conqueſt, mu 
tedious and precarious. 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] In Morocco, government 
not be ſaid to exiſt. The emperors have for ſome ages been pi 
judges, and even executioners, with their own hands, in all cul e. 
matters, nor is their brutality more incredible than the ſubmiihon ir, 
which their ſubjects bear it. In abſence of the emperor every IE i7 ;, 
officer has the power of life and death in his hand, and it is feldes 
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they mind the form of a judicial proceeding. Some veſtiges, however, 

of the califate government ſtill continue, for in places where no mili- 
tary officer reſides, the mufti or high prieſt is the fountain of all juſtice, 

nl under him the cadis, or civil officers, who. act as our juſtices of 

the peace. Though the emperor of Morocco is not immediately ſubject 

w the Porte, yet he acknowledges the grand fignior to be his ſuperior, 

and he pays him a diſtant allegiance as the chief repreſentative of Maho- 

net. What I have ſaid of Morocco is applicable to Fez, both kingdoms 

being now under one emperor. , 

Though Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, have each of them a Turkiſh 
hs or dey, who governs in the name of the grand fignior, yet very 
lale regard is paid by his ferocious ſubjects to his authority. He cau« 
pot even be ſaid to be nominated by the Porte. When a vacancy of the 
rorernmeat happens, which it commonly does by murder, every ſoldier 
1a the army has a vote in chuſing the ſucceeding dey ; and though the 
getion is often attended with blood-ſhed, yet it is no ſooner fixed than 
be is chearfally recognized and obeyed. It is true, he muſt be confirmed 
by the Porte, but that is ſeldom refuſed, as the divan is no ftranger to 
lie diſpoſitions of the people. The power of the dey is deſpotic, and 
ze income of the dey of Alpiers, amounts to about i50,0001. a year, 
pithout greatly oppreſſing the ſubjects, who are very tenacious of their 
wperty. Theſe deys pay flight annual tributes to the Porte. When the 
band figniior is at war with a Chriſtian power, he requires their aſſiſtance, 
| he does that of the king of Morocco, but he is obeyed only as they 
ak proper. Subordinate to the deys are officers, both military and 
wil; and in all matters of importance, the dey is expected to take the 
vice of a common council, which conſiſts of 30 paſhas. Theſe paſhas 
om fail of forming parties, among the ſoldiers, againſt the reignin 
„, whom they make no ſcruple of aſſaſſinating, even in council, — 
e ſtrongeſt candidate then fills his place. Sometimes he 1s depoſed ; 
Imetimes, though but very ſeldom, he reſigns his authority to fave his 
b and it is ſeldom he dies a natural death upon the throne, The 
thority of the dey is unlimited, but an unſucceſsful expedition, or 
Þ pacilic 2 conduct ſeldom fails to put an end to his lite and govern- 
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Revenues.) I have already mentioned thoſe of Algiers, but they are 
# laid to be exceeded by Tunis, They conſiſt of a certain propor- 
v of the prizes taken from Chriſtians, a ſmall capitation tax, and the 
tors paid by the Engliſh, French, and other nations, who are ſuf- 
& to trade with thoſe Rates. As to the king of Morocco, we can 
mn no idea of his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjets can be ſaid 
pollels any property. From the manner of his living. his attendance 
pearance, we may conclude he does not abound in riches. The 


ons of Chriſtian ſlaves are his perquiſites. He ſometimes ſhares in 
ns [elſes of the other ſtates, which entitles him to part of their prizes. 


aims a tenth of the goods of his Mahometan ſubjects, and fix crowns - 
kn from every Jew merchant, He has likewiſe conſiderable profits 
e Negroland, and other caravans, eſpecially the ſlave trade towards 
ln. It is thought that the whole of his ordinary revenue in mo- 
es not exceed 165,000 J. a year. 
MLITARY STRENGTH N By the beſt accounts we have received, the 
IT SEA AND LAND. d king of Morocco can bring to the field 
o men; but the ſtrength of his army conſiſts of cavalry mounted 
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his negroe ſlaves. Thoſe wretches are brought young to Morocei 
25 no other ſtate but ſervitude, and no — — * that kin 
and prove the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 97, 
all the naval force of Morocco conſiſted only of three fmall ſhips, which 
lay at Sallee, and being full of men, ſometimes brought in prizes, 
The Algerines maintain about 6500 foot, confiſting of Turks, and 
cologlies, or the ſons of ſoldiers. Part of them ſerve as marines on 
board their veſſels. About 1coo of them do garriſon duty, and par 
are employed in fomenting differences among the neighbouring Anb 
princes. Beſides theſe, the dey can bring 2000 Mooriſh horſe to the 
field, but as they are enemies to the Turks, they are little trufed, 
Thoſe troops are under excellent diſcipline, and the deys of all the 
other Barbary ſtates, keep up a force in proportion to their abilities, 
ſo that a few years ago, they refuſed to ſend any tribute to the Turkif 
emperor, who ſeems to be ſatisñed with the of obedience which tr 
* pay him. | | 
t is very remarkable, that though the Carthaginians, who inhabicei. 
this very country of Barbary, had greater fleets, and a more extenſ 
commerce than any other nation, or than all the people upon the fa 
of the earth, when that ſtate flouriſhed, the preſent inhabitants ha 55 
ſcarce any merchant ſhips belonging to them, nor indeed any other ! 
what Sallee, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoh fit out for piracy ; vA e 
are but few and ſmall, and ſome years ago did not exceed fix ſhine!) 
from 36 to 50 guns. The admiral's ſhip belongs to the govemmeii b » 
the other captains are appointed by private owners, but ſubject to mil 
law. With ſuch a contemptible fleet, theſe infidels not only} 
s the nations of Europe, but oblige them to pay a kind of tribute Wenn 
way of preſents. | 
| 15TORY.] There perhaps is no problem in hiſtory ſo unaccout 
ble as the decadence of the ſplendor, power, and glory of the flats 
Barbary, which, when Rome was miftreſs of the world, formed br: 
faireſt jewels in the imperial diadem. It was not tilt the ſeventh ci ache 
tury that, after theſe — had been by turns in poſſeſſion of 
Vandals and the Greek emperors, the califs or Saracens of Bagdat c 
quered them, and from thence became maſters of almoſt all Spa 
; — whence their poſterity was totally driven about the year 14 
when the exiles fettled among their friends and conntrymen on 
Barbary eoaſt. This naturally begot a perpetual war between lie be. 
and the Spaniards, who preſſed them fo hard, that they called wo 


aſſiſtance the two famous brothers Barbarofla, who were admin e 
the Turkiſh fleet, and who after breaking the Spaniſh yoke, inp 

upon the inhabitants of all thoſe ſtates (excepting Morocco] their . con 
Some attempts were made by the emperor Charles V. to reduce AS the a 
and Tunis, but they were unſucceſsful ; and as we have already ee the 
ſerved, the inhabitants have in ſact ſhaken off the Turkiſh yoke ' the 


wie. 
The emperors or kings of Morocco, are the ſucceſſors of thoſe 
reigns of that country who were called xerifs, and whoſe powers reſet 
that of the califat of the Saracens. They have been in general a 
bloody tyrants, though they have had among them ſome able pri 
particularly Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed don Sebaſtian, 
| of Portugal. They have lived in almoſt a continued ſtate of 
with the kings of Spain and other Chriſtian priaces ever {;nce; 38 
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crown of Great Britain ſometimes diſdain, as in the "<A 
— their friendſhip with preſents *. . F year 1769 
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Of AFRICA, from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape 
of Good-Hope. See the Table and Map. 


HIS immenſe territory is, comparatively ſpeaking, very little 

known; there is no traveller that has penetrated into the interior 

ſo that we are ignorant not only of the bounds but even of the 
unes of ſeveral e In many material circumſtances, 
de inhabitants of this extenſive continent agree with each other. If 
we except the people of Abyffinia, who are tawny, and profeſs a mix- 
ure of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm and Paganiſm, they are all of a black 
wnplexion : in their religion, except on the ſea coaſts, which have 
teen viſited and ſettled by ſtrangers, they are Pagans: and the form 
of government is every where monarchical. Few princes, however, 
leſs a very extenſive juriſdiction ; for as the natives of this part of 
Africa are groſly ignorant in all the arts of utility or refinement, they 
pe little acquainted with one another; and generally united in ſmall 
kieties, each governed by its own prince. In Abyflinia indeed, as 
xl as in Congo, Loango, and Angola, we are told of powerful monarchs ; 
hut on examination, it is found that the authority of theſe princes ſtands 
m 2 precarious footing, each tribe or ſeparate body of their ſubjects 
deg under the influence of a petty chieftain of their own, to whoſe 
pmmands, however contrary to thoſe of the negaſcha negaſcht, or king 
if kings, they are always ready to ſubmit. This indeed muſt always 
ke the caſe among rude nations, where the art of governing, like all 
ers, is in a very ſimple and imperfect ſtate. In the ſucceſſion to the 
krone, force generally prevails over right; and an uncle, a brother, 
other collateral relation, is on this account commonly preferred to the 
kcendants, whether male or female. 
The fertility of a country ſo prodigiouſly extenſive, might be ſup- 
kd more various than we find it is; in fact, there is no medium 
dis part of Africa with regard to the advantages of foil ; it is 
der perfectly barren, or extremely fertile: this ariſes from the in- 
ble beat of the ſun, which, where it meets with ſufficient moiſture, 
aces the utmoſt Juxuriancy ; and in thoſe countries where there are 
# rivers, reduces the ſurface of the earth to a barren ſand. Of this 
tare the countries of Anian and Zaara, which, for want of water, 
conſequently of all other neceſſaries, are reduced to perfect deſerts, 
de name of the latter denotes. In thoſe countries, on the other hand, 
e there is plenty of water, and particularly where the rivers over- 
u the land part of the year, as in Ahyflinia, the productions of 
re, both of the animal and vegetable kinds, are found in the 
peſt perfection and greateſt abundance. The countries of Mandin- 
\ Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truticui, Monomotapa, Caſati, 
chenemugi, are extremely rich in gold and ſilver. The baſer 
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Tie inhabitants of the Barbary coaſt have been long known by the name of 
=, d:cauſe the Saracens firſt entered Europe rom Mauritania in Africa, the 
Na the Moors, 
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metals likewiſe are found in theſe and many other parts of Ages 
But the perſons of the natives make the moſt conſiderable article in the 

roduce and traffic of this miſerable quarter of the globe. On the 
A or weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade to James Fort, and other 
Tettlements near the river Gambia, where they exchange their woolle: 
and linen manufactures, their hard ware and ſpitituous liquors, for the 
perſons of the natives. Among the Negroes, a man's wealth conf 
in the number of his family, whom he ſells like ſo many cattle, ar 
often at an inferior price. Gold and ivory, next to the ſlave trade, for 
the principal branches of African commerce. Theſe are carried on fron 
the {ame coaſt where the Dutch and French, as well as Engliſh, ha 
their ſettlements for this purpoſe. The Portugueſe are in poſſeſion 
the eaſt and weſt coaſts of Africa, from the Tropic. of Capricorn to th 
Equator ; which. immenſe tract they became maſters of by their ſucce 
ſive attempts and happy diſcovery and navigation of the Cape of G0 
Hope. From the coaſt of Zanguebar, on the eaſtern fide, they trad 
not only for the articles above-mentioned, but likewiſe for ſeveral othe 
as ſenna, aloes, civet, ambergris, and frankincenſe, The Dutch hay 
ſettlements towards the ſouthern parts of the continent, in the count 
called Caffraria, or the land of the Hottentots, where their ſhips bound k 


India uſually, put in, and trade with the natives for their cattle, in pr 
change for which they give them ſpirituous liquors. * 
His rox. ] The hiſtory of this continent is little known, and p A 
bably affords no materials which deſerve to render it more ſo. WR”? 
know from the antients, who ſailed a conſiderable way round the cozh \ 
that the inhabitants were in the ſame rude ſituation near. 2000 years agiil;, « 
in which they are at preſent, that is, they had nothing of human dn 
about them but the form. This may either be accounted for by e 
ſing that nature has placed ſome inſuperable barrier between the ne 
tives of this diviſion of Africa and the inhabitants of Europe, or wal... 
the former, being ſo long accuſtomed to a ſavage manner of life, ac... 
degenerating from one age to another, at length became alta, 
| Incapable ot making any progreſs in civility or ſcience. It is very cl}, : 
tain that all the attempts of the Europeans, particularly of the D '14 
at the Cape of Good Hope, have been hitherto inctiectual for maui; . 


the leait impreſſion on theſe ſavage mortals, or giving them the k 
inclination or even idea of the European manner of life. Me 
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F the African ifJands, ſome lie in the Eaſtern or Indian Ocean, 
ſome in the Weltern or Atlantic. We ſhall begin with the 

the Indian Ocean, the chief of which are Zocotra, Babelmandel, Mz 
gaſcar, the Comora Iſlands, Bourbon, and Mauritius. See the Map 
ZOCOTRA. This iſland is fituated in ealt lon. 5 3. north lat. 
zo leayues eaſt of Cape Gardafui, on the continent of Africa; it is don 
long and 54 broad, and has two good harbours, where the Eutop 
ſhips uſed formerly to put in when they loſt their paſſage to Indi. 
is a populous plentiful country, yielding molt of the fruits and þ4 
chat are uſually found within the tropics, together with frankiac* 
8 
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un- vagacanth, and aloes, The inhabitants are Mahometans, of Arab 


extraftion, and are under the government of a prince who is probably 
tributary to the Porte. | | 


BABELMANDEL. The iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the 
traits at the entrance of the Red-Sea, where it is fituated in eaſt lon. 
44-30, north lat. 12, about four miles both from the Arabian and Abyſ- 
fin ſhores. The Abyſſinians or Ethiopians, and the Arabians, for- 
nerly contended with great fury for the poſſeſſion of this ifland, as it 
commands the entrance into the South-Sea, and preſerves a communi- 
ation with the ocean. This ſtrait was formerly the only paſſage through 
which the commodities of India found their way to Europe; but fince 
the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope the trade by the Red-Sea is 
of little importance. The iſland is of little value, being a barren ſandy 
ſpot of earth not five miles round. 


COMORA. Theſe iſlands are ſituated between 41 and 46 eaſt lon. 
and between 10 and 14 ſouth lat. at an equal diſtance from Madagaſ- 
ar and the continent of Africa. Joanna, the chief, is about 30 miles 
lng and 15 broad, and affords plenty of proviſions, and ſuch fruits as are 
poduced between the tropics. Eaſt-India ſhips, bound to Bombay, 
uſually touch here for refreſhments. The inhabitants are Negroes of 
de Mahometan perſuaſion, and entertain our ſeamen with great huma- 


nity, 


MADAGASCAR. This is the largeſt. of the African iſlands, and 
ſituated between 43 and 51 deg. eaſt lon. and between 10 and 26 
futh lat. 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of the continent of Africa; it being near 
looo miles in length from north to ſouth; and generally between 2 
nd zoo miles broad. The ſea rolls with great rapidity, and is 
aceeding rough between this iſland and the continent of the Cape of 
Good Hope, forming a channel or paſſage, through which all European 
Aips, in their voyage to and from India, generally fail, unleſs prevented 
dy forms, 

Madagaſcar is a pleaſant, defirable, and fertile country, abounding 
in ſugar, honey, vines, fruit trees, vegetables, valuable gums, corn, 
adde, fowls, precious ſtones, iron, ſome filver, copper, ſteel, and tin. 
K affords an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and champaign; 
natered with numerous rivers, and well ftored with fiſh. The air is 
generally temperate, and ſaid to be very healthy, though in a hot cli- 
ate, The inhabitants are of different complexions and religions; 
de white, ſome Negroes, ſome Mahometans, ſome Pagans. The 
tes and thoſe of a tawny complexion who inhabit the coaſts, are 
ended from the Arabs, as is evident from their language, and their 
ip1cas rites ; but here are no moſques, temples, nor any ſtated wor- 
©, except that they offer ſacrifice of beaſts on particular occafions ; 
when fick, when they plant yams, or rice, when they hold their 
blies, circumciſe their children, declare war, enter into new built 
des, or bury their dead. Many of them obſerve the Jew ſabbath, 
K give ſome account of the ſacred hiſtory, the creation and fall of 
, 2: allo of Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David; from whence it 
orjectured they are deſcended of Jews who formerly ſettled here, 
% none knows how or when. This iſland was diſcovered by the 
*uguelz, and the French took poſſeſſion of it in 1642; but the 
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people diſliking their rnment, were driven out in 1661: 
which the 'nathves hs had the we? poſſeſſion of the iſland,” wo 
number of petty princes, who make war upon one another for ſlavez 
and plunder. It is thought the French will again attempt to eſtabliſh 
themſelves here, if the other maritime powers do not interfere. 


MAURITIUS. Maurice, or Mauritius, was ſo called by the Dutch, 
who firſt touched here in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice their ſtadt- 
holder. It is fituated in eaſt Jon. 56, ſouth lat. 20. about 400 miles 
eaſt of Madagaſcar. It is of an oval form, about 150 miles in circum. 
ference, with a fine harbour, capable of holding 50 large ſhips, ſecure 
againſt any wind that blows, and 100 fathoms deep at the entrance, 
The climate is extremely healthy and pleaſant. The mountains, of 
which there are many, and ſome ſo high that their tops are covered with 
ſnow, produce the beſt ebony in the world, beſides various other kinds 
of valuable wood, two of which ge reſemble ebony in quality ; one 
red, the other yellow as wax. he iſland is watered with ſeveral plea. 
ſant rivers well ſtocked with fiſh ; and though the ſoil is none of the 
moſt fruitful, yields plenty of tobacco, rice, fruit, and feeds a great 
number of cattle, deer, goats, and ſheep. It was formerly ſubje to 
the Dutch, but is now in the poſſeſſion of the French. 


BOURBON. The Ifle of Bourbon is ſituated in eaſt lon. 54, fouth 4 
lat. 21, about 300 miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, and is about go nil... 
round. There are many good roads for ſhipping round Bourbon, pa: 
ticularly on the north and ſouth ſides; but hardly a ſingle harbou LA 
where ſhips can ride ſecure againſt thoſe hurricanes which blow during +. 
the monſoons. Indeed the coaſt is fo ſurrounded with blind rocks, fur * 
a few feet below the water, that coaſting along ſhore is at all time d 
dangerous. On the ſouthern extremity is a volcano, which continua ..... 
throws out flames, ſmoke, and ſulphur, with a hideous roaring noiſe & 
terrible in the night to mariners. The climate here, though extreme 4, - 
hot, is healthy, being refreſhed with cooling gales, that blow mornin dr 
and evening from the ſea and land: ſometimes, however, terrible hut =_ 
ricanes ſhake the whole iſland almoſt to its foundation; but general! bak 
without any other bad conſequence than frightening the inhabitangy.... 
The iſland abounds in brooks and ſprings, and in fruits, graſs and ca; 
tle, with excellent tobacco (which the French have planted there) aloe be fh 
white pepper, ebony, palm, and other kinds of wood, and fruit t hips | 
Many of the trees yield odoriferous gums and raiſins, particula..; 
benzoin of an excellent fort and in great plenty. The rivers are vet. in 
ſtocked with fiſh, the coaſt with land and E tortoiſes, and every p nd 
of the country with horned cattle, as well as hogs and goats. Amber the 
gris, coral, and the moſt beautiful ſhells, are found upon the fo Tbe 
The woods are full of turtle doves, paroquets, pigeons, and a gre .. 


variety of other birds, beautiful to the eye and pleaſant to the pai 
The French firſt ſettled here in the year 1672, after they were d 
from the iſland of Madagaſcar. They have now ſome conſiderable to 
in the iſland, with a governor; and here their Eaſt-India ſhips 9e 
and take in refreſhments. | 
There are a great many more ſmall iſlands about Madagaſcar, and 
the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but ne where deſcnibec 
Leaving therefore the eaſtern world we | the Indies, we now 


round the Cape of Cood-Hope, which opens to our view the Atlarl 
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immenſe ocean, lying between the two diviſions of the glo 
bing Europe, Aſia, and Africa, or the old world, on the 8 = 
America, or the new. world, on the weſt ; towards which diviſion we 
now ſteer our courſe, touching in our way at the following iſlands upon 
the African coaſt, that have not yet been deſcribed, viz. St. Helena, 
Aſcenſion, St. Matthew, St. Thomas, &c, Goree, Cape Verd, the 
Canary and Madeira iſlands. See the Map. 


Sr. HELENA. The firſt iſland on this ſide the Cape is St. Helena» 
{ated in welt lon. 6-4, ſouth lat. 16, being 1200 miles weſt of the 
continent of Africa, and 1800 eaſt of South America. The iſland is a 
wk about 21 miles in circumference, very high and very ſteep, and 
mly acceſſible at the landing-place, in a ſmall valley at the eaſt fide of 
it, which is defended by batteries of guns planted level with the wa- 
ter; and as the waves are perpetually daſhing on the ſhore, it is gene- 
ny difficult landing even here. There is no other anchorage about 
the iſland but at Chapel Vally Bay ; and as the wind always blows from 
he ſouth-eaſt, if a ſhip overſhoots the iſland ever ſo little, ſhe cannot 
rer it again. The * plantations here afford potatoes and 
,, with figs, plantains, bananas, grapes, kidney-beans, and Indian- 
corn; of the laſt, however, moſt part is deſtroyed by rats, which har- 
hour in the rocks, and cannot be deftroyed ; ſo that the flour they uſe 
a ;; :lnoſt wholly imported from England; and in times of ſcarcity they 
IN ::nerally eat yams ahd potatoes inſtead of bread, 1 the iſland 
eus on every fide a hard barren rock, yet it is agreeably diverſified 
mth hills and plains, adorned with plantations of fruit-trees and garden- 
hf. They have great plenty of hogs, bullocks, poultry, ducks, — 
nd turkeys, with which they ſupply the ſailors, * exchange 
ſirts, drawers, or any light cloths, pieces of callico, ſilks, muſlins, 
pack, ſugar, &c. 
St. Helena is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe on 
be feſtival of the empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Conſtantine 
de Great, whoſe name it ſtill bears. It does not appear that the Por- 
tagueſe ever planted a colony here: and the Engliſh Eaſt- India company 
wor poſſeſſion of it in 1600, and held it without interruption till the 
rr 1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurprize, However, the Eng- 
uh, under the command of captain Munden, recovered it again within 
ite ſpace of a year, and at the ſame time took three Dutch Eaſt-India 
Rips that lay in the road. There are about 200 families in the iſland, 
oſt of them deſcended from Engliſh parents. The Eaft-India ſhip: 
te in water and freſh proviſions here, in their way home ; but the 
Rand is ſo ſmall, and the wind ſo much againſt them outward bound, 
Wt they very ſeldom ſee it then. | 
The company's affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy-gover- 
wr, and ſtore- keeper, who have ſtanding ſalaries allowed by the com- 
pay, beſides a public table well furniſhed, to which all comman 
uicrs of ſhips, and principal paſſengers are welcome. | 


ASCENSION. This iſland is ſituated in 7 deg. 40 min. ſouth lat. 
9 miles north-weſt of St. Helena: it received its name from its 
eng diſcovered by the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion-day ; and is a moun- 
adus barren iſland, about 20 miles round, and uninhabited ; but has 
als convenient harbour, where the Eaſt-· India ſhips generally touch to 
Wl themſelves with turtles or tortoiſes, which are very plentiful 
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here, and vaſtly large, ſome of them weighing above 100 pound 

The ſailors going aſhore in the night time, 2 rr 
dred of them on their backs before morning; and are ſometimes 


ſo cruel, as to turn many more than they uſe, leaving them to die 6 
the ſhore, . 


ST. MATTHEW. This is a ſmall iſland, lying in 6-1 welt lo, 
and 1-30 ſouth lat, 300 miles to the north-eaſt of Aſcenſion, and wi 
alſo diſcovered by the Portugueſe, who planted and kept poſſeſſion of a 
for ſome time; but wards deſerting it, this iſland now remains un- 
habited, having little to invite other nations to ſettle there except: 
ſmall lake of freſh water. | 


The four following iſlands, viz. ST. THOMAS, ANAB01 
PRINCES ISLAND, and FERNANDO PO, are ſituated in the pul 
of Guinea, between Congo and Benin; all of them were firſt diſcover 
by the Portugueſe, and are ſtill in the poſſeſſion of that nation, a 
Furniſh ſhipping with freſh water and proviſions as they paſs by, 


* CAPE VERD ISLANDS. Theſe iſlands are fo called from a cape 
* that name on the African coaſt, near the river Gambia, over againſt whic 
they lie, at the diſtance of 300 miles, between 23 and 26 deg. we 
lon. and 14 and 18 deg. north lat. They were diſcovered in the ye: 
1460, by the Portugueſe, and are about 20 in number; but ſome of then 
4 being only barren uninhabited rocks, are not worth notice. St. hig 
; Bravo, Fago, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Via 
| cent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio, are the moſt conſiderable, and 2 
ſubje& to the Portugueſe. The air, generally ſpeaking, is very hot, an 
| in ſome of them very unwholeſome. They are inhabited by European 
or the deſcendants of Europeans, and Negroes. 
; St. Jago, where the Portugueſe viceroy reſides, is the moſt fruit 
; beſt inhabited, and largeſt of them all, being 150 miles in circun{ 
rence ; yet it is mountainous, and has much barren land in it. | 
produce is ſugar, cotton, ſome wine, Indian corn, cocoa-nuts, - orang? 
and other tropical fruits; plenty of roots, garden- ſtuffs, and they hz 
plenty of hogs and poultry, and ſome of the e green monkk 
with black faces, that are to be met with any where. Baye, fituated« 
the eaſt fide, has a good port, and is ſeldom without ſhips, thole oc 
ward bound to Guinea or the Eaſt-Indies, from England, Holland, a 
France, often touching here for water and refreſhments, | 
In the iſland of Mayo or May, immenſe quantities of ſalt is made | 
the heat of the ſun from the ſca water, which, at ſpring tides, is recen 
into a ſort of pan, formed by a ſand-bank, which runs along the c 
for two or three miles. Here the Engliſh drive a conſiderable trade! 
ſalt, and have commonly a man of war to guard the veſſels thatc 
to load with it, which in ſome years amount to a hundred or m 
The falt colts nothing, except for raking it together, wheeling ! 
of the pond, and carrying it on aſſes to the boats, which is done a 
very chean rate. Several of our ſhips come hither for a freight ol a 
which they carry to Barbadoes and other Britiſh plantations. The it 
bitants of this iſland, even the governor and prieſts, are all Neg 
and ſpeak the Pertugueſe language. The Negro governor expe 
ſmall preſent from every commander that loads ſalt, and is piea 


be invited aboard their ſhips. The ſea- water is fo exceſſive clear 
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eat, that an Engliſh ſailor who dropped his watch, perceived it at 
te bottom, though many fathoms deep, and had it brought up by one 
of the natives, who are in general expert at diving. 

The iſland of Fogo is remarkable for being a valcano, continually 
ſending up ſulphureous exhalations; and ſometimes the flame breaks 
out like Etna, in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice ſtones that 
annoy all the adjacent parts. | 


GOREE is ſituated within cannon-ſhot of Cape Verd, N. lat. 14-43» 
W. lon. 17-20. and was ſo called by the Dutch from an iſland and 
own of the ſame name in Holland, It is a ſmall ſpot not exceeding two 
dies in circumſerence, but its importance ariſes from its ſituation for 
tale ſo near Cape Verd, and has been therefore a bone of contention 
keen European nations. It was firſt poſſeſſed by the Dutch, from 
whom in 1663 it was taken by the Engliſh, but in 1665 it was retaken 
by the Dutch, and in 1677 ſubdued by the French, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
t remaine.! till the year 1759, when the Briath arms were every where 
riumpp it, and it was reduced by commodore Keppel, but reſtored to 
be French at the treaty of peace in 1763. 


CANARIES. The Canaries, antiently called the Fortunate iſlands, 
ze {ven in number, and fituated between 12 and 19 deg. weft lon. and 
tetween 27 and 29 deg. north lat. about 150 miles ſouth-weſt of Mo- 
weco. Their particular names are, Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Teneriffe, 
Grand Canaria, Fuertuventura, and Langarote. Theſe iſlands enjoy a 
pure temperate air, and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, eſpe- 
ally y1ap2s, Which produce thoſe rich wines that obtain the name of 
be Canary, whereof the greateit part is exported to England, which 
peace is computed at 10,000 hogſheads annually, The Cana- 
Fs 104d with thoſe little beautiful birds that bear their name, and 
we now 10 common and ſo much admired in Europe; but their wild 
s 1 their native land far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign clime. 

Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the whole, is about 
Is miles in circumference, and ſo extremely fertile, as to produce two 
weſts in the year. Teneriffe, the largeſt of theſe 1flands next to that 
e Grand Canary, is about 120 miles round; a fertile country, 
Wending in corn, wine, and oil; though it is pretty much encumbered 
Pl mountains, particularly the Peak, of which Capt. Glaſs obſerves, 
tin coming in with this iſland, in clear weather, the Peak may be 
Wy Cilcerned at 120 miles diſtance, and in failing from it at 
6s. The Peak is an aſcent in the form of a ſugar-loaf, about 
ken miles in circumference, and according to the account of Sprat 
p of Rocheſter, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, near 
* miles perpendicular. This mountain 1s a volcano, and ſometimes 
ws out luch quantities of ſulphur and melted ore, as ta convert 
moe! lands into barren deſerts, Theſe iſlands were firſt diſcovered 
* planted by the Carthaginians ; but the Romans deſtroying that 
* put aitop to the navigation on the welt coaſt of Africa, and the 
wes lay concealed from the reſt of the world, until they were 
covered by the Spaniards in the year 1405, to whom they ſtill 
as. It is remarkable, that though the natives reſembled the Africans in 
ture and complexion when the Spaniards firſt came among them, 
dage was different from that ſpoken on the continent; they 
* none of their cuſtoms, were maſters of no ſcience, and did not 
dere was any country in the world beſides their on. 
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- MADEIRAS. The three iſlands called the Madeiras, are ſituated, 
according to the author of Anſon's voyage, in a fine climate in 32-27 
north lat. and from 18-30 to 19-30 weſt. lon. about 100 miles north 
of the Canaries, and as many welt of Sallee, in Morocco. The largeſt, 
from which the reſt derive the general name of Madeiras, or rather 
Mattera, on account of its being SR almoſt covered with wood, is 
about 75 miles long, 60 broad, and 180 in circumference. It is com- 

ſed of one continued hill, of a conſiderable height, extending from 
eaſt to weſt ; the declivity of which, on the fouth-ſie, is cultivated and 
interſperſed with vineyards ; aud in the midſt of this ſlope the mer. 
chants have fixed their country ſeats, which form a very agreeable 
proſpect. There is but one conſiderable town in the whole iſland, 
which is named Funchal, ſeated on the ſouth part of the iſland, at the 
bottom of a large bay; towards the ſea, it is defended by a high wall, 
with a battery of cannon, and is the only place where it is poſible for 

a boat to land, and even here the beach is covered with large ſtones, 
and a violent ſurf continually beats upon it. 

Though this iſland ſeems to have been known to the antients, yet 
it lay concealed for many generations, and was at length diſcovered by 
the Portugueſe in 1519: but others aſſert that it was firſt diſcovered by 
an Engliſhman, in the year 1344. Be that as it will, the Portuguele 
took JOS of it, and are ſtill almoſt the only people who inhabit 
it. The Portugueſe, at their firſt landing, finding it little better than 
a thick foreſt, rendered the ground capable of cultivation by ſetting 
fire to this wood; and it is now very Krrile, roducing in great abun- 
dance the richeſt wine, ſugar, the moſt delicate — cdl oranges, 
lemons, and pomegranates ; together with corn, honey, and wax: ! 
abounds alſo with boars and other wild beaſts, and with all forts « 
fowls, beſides numerous yo of cedar trees, and thoſe that yiel 
dragons blood, maſtic, and other gums. The inhabitants of this i 
— 5 the beſt ſweet-meats in the world, and ſucceed wonderfully 

referving citrons and oranges, and in making marmalade and pet 

med paſtes, which exceed thoſe of Genoa. The ſugar they make 
extremely beautiful, and ſmells naturally of violets. This indeed 
ſaid to be the firſt place in the weſt, where that manufacture was k 
on foot, and from thence was carried to the Brazils in America. 
Portugueſe not finding it ſo profitable as at firſt, have pulled up 
greateſt part of their ſugar canes, and planted vineyards in their fen 
which produce ſeveral forts of excellent wine, particularly that wit 
bears the name of the iſland, malmſey, and tent; of all which the! 
habitants make and ſell prodigious quantities. No leſs than 29% 
hogſheads of Madeira, it is ſaid, are yearly exported, the greateſt 
to the Weſt-Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes, the Madeira wine! 
only enduring a hot climate better than any other, but even being 1 

oved when expoſed to the ſun in barrels after the bung is taken 
ft is ſaid no venomous animal can live here. Of the two other it 
one is called Port Santo, which lies at a ſmall diftance from Madel 

is about eight miles in compaſs, and extremely fertile. It has very H 
harbours, where ſhips may ride with ſafety againſt all winds, excet 
ſouth-weſt ; and is frequented by Indiamen outward and homeward bos 
The other iſland is an inconſiderable barren rock. 


AZORES. Leaving the Madeiras, with which we cloſe the acl 
of Africa, we continue our courſe weltwazd through this immenlſc , 
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wich brings us to the Azores, or, as they are called, the Weſtern 
lands, that are ſituated between 25 and 32 deg. weſt long. and between 
47 and 40 north lat. 900 miles weſt of Portugal, and as many eaſt of 
Newfoundland, lying almoſt in the mid-way between Europe and Ame- 
ca, They are nine in number, and are named Santa Maria, St. Miguel, 
x St. Michael, Tercera, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and 
Coro. They were diſcovered by the Portugueſe, to whom they ſtill be- 
long, and were called in general the Azores, from the great number of 
wks and falcons found among them. All theſe iſlands enjoy a very 
dear and ſerene ſky, with a ſalubrious air; but are expoſed to violent 
arhquakes, from which they have frequently ſuffered ; and alſo by the 
nandations of ſurrounding waves. They are, however, extremely fertile 

u corn, wine, and a variety of fruits, alſo cattle, fowl, and fiſh. | 

t is remarkable that no poiſonous or noxious animal breeds on the 
Azores, and if carried thither will expire in a few hours. 

St, Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in circumfer- 
ace, and containing 50,000 inhabitants, was twice invaded and plun- 
&red by the En liſh in the reign of queen Elizabeth, Tercera is the 
nal important of theſe iſlands, on account of its harbour, which is ſpa- 
dus, and has good anchorage, but is expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt winds. Its 
apital town, Angra, contains a cathedral and five churches, and is the 
rhdence of the governor of theſe iſlands, as well as the biſhop. 
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E are now to treat of a country of vaſt extent and fertility, and 
which, though little cultivated by the hand of art, owes in many 
tpefts more to that of nature than any other diviſion of the globe. 
Ne particular circumſtances of this country require that we ſhould in 
me meaſure vary our plan, and, before deſcribing its preſent ſtate, 
bord ſuch information with regard to its diſcovery, as is moſt neceſſary 
atisfying our readers. 

Towards the cloſe of the 15th century, Venice and Genoa were the 
powers in Europe who owed their ſupport to commerce. An inter- 
ence of intereſts inſpired a mutual rivalſhip ; but in traffic Venice was 
Kh ſuperior, She engroſſed the whole commerce of India, then, and 
ec, always, the moſt valuable in the world, but hitherto intirely 
ed on through the inland parts of Afia, or by the way of Egypt and 
b Red-Sea. In this ſtate of affairs, Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
ne knowledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained, was 
K ſuperior to the general notions of the age in which he lived, con- 
ed a project of ſailing to the Indies by a bold and unknown rout, 
of opening to his country a new ſource of opulence and power. But 
b propolal of ſailing weſtward to the Indies was rejected by the Ge- 
o chimerical, and the principles on which it was founded were 
Kemned as abſurd, Stung with diſappointment and indignation, Co- 
das retired from his country, laid his ſcheme before the court of France, 
de his reception was ſtill more mortifving, and where, according to 
pradtice of that people, he was laughed at and ridiculed. Henry 
ef England was his next reſort; but the cautious politics of that 
Were the moſt oppolite imaginable to a great but uncertain deſign, 
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In Portugal, where the ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery about this te 
began to operate, he had reaſon to expect better ſijcceſs, But the por. 
tugueſe contented themſelves with creeping along the coaſt of Africa, and 
diſcovering one cape after another; they had no notion of venturide 
boldly into the open fea, and of riſking the whole at once. Such . 
peated diſappointments would have broken the ſpirit of any man but 
Columbus. The expedition required expence, and he had nothing to de. 
fray it. His mind, however, ſtill remained firm; he became the more 
enamoured of his deſign, the more difficulty he found in accompliſhing 
it, and he was inſpired with that noble enthuſiaſm which always animate 
an adventrous ny original genius. Spain was now his only reſource, 
and there, after eight years attendance, he ſucceeded through the interek 
of a woman. This was the celebrated queen Iſabella, who raiſed money 
upon her jewels to defray the expence of his expedition and to do honour 
to her ſex. Columbus now ſet fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three 
ſhips, upon the moſt adventurous attempt ever undertaken by man, and 
in the fate of which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted, 1; 
this voyage he had a thouſand difficulties to contend with; the mol 
ſtriking was the variation of the compaſs, then firſt obſerved, and whic 
ſeemed to threaten that the laws of nature were altered on an unknoy 
ocean, and the only guide he had left was ready to forſake him, Hi 
ſailors, always diſcontented, now broke out into open mutiny, threaten 
ing to throw him overboard, and inſiſted on their return. But the firm 
neſs of the commander, and much more the diſcovery of land, after 
voyage of 33 days, put an end to the commotion. Columbus fil 
landed on one of the Bahama iſlands, but there, to his ſurprize and fer 
row, diſcovered, from the poverty of the inhabitants, that theſe cou! 
not be the Indies he was in queſt of. In ſteering ſouthward, however, þ 
found the iſland called Hiſpaniola, abounding in all the neceſſaries e 
life, inhabited by a humane and hoſpitable people, and what was of f. 
greater conſequence, as it inſured his favourable reception at home, p 
miſing, from ſome ſamples he received, conſiderable quantities of gol 
This iſland therefore he propoſed to make the centre of his diſcovents 
and having left upon it a few of his companions, as the ground-work 
a colony, returned to Spain to procure the neceſſary reinforcements, 
The court was then at Barcelona; Columbus travelled thither tro 
Seville, amidſt the acclamations of the people, attended by ſome of ! 
inhabitants, the gold, the arms, utenſils, and ornaments of the count Main 
he had diſcovered. This entry into Barcelona was a ſpecies of uin l 
more glorious than that of conquerors, more uncommon, and - | | 
innocent. In this voyage he had acquired a general knowledge of 4 
Iſlands in that great ſea which divides north and ſouth America; but 
had no idea that there was an ocean between him and China, 1 
were the Weſt-Indies diſcovered by ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt; i 
even after the diſcovery, ſtill conceived to be a part of the eaſtern hen 
phere. The preſent ſucceſs of Columbus, his former wy age 
and the glory attending fo unexpected a diſcovery, rendered ine Cour! 
Spain as eager to forward his dehons now, as it had been dilatory ve" 
A fleet of 17 ſail was immediately prepared; all che neceſſaries 107 © 
queſt or diſcovery were embarked ; and 15co men, among whom 8 
ſeveral of high rank and fortune, prepared to accompany Colum 
now appointed governor with the moit ample authority. It 8 WHEY 


to determine whether the genius of this great man in fr concelwin, 
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lea of theſe diſcoveries, or his ſagacity in the execution of the plan he 
dad conceived, moſt deſerve our admiration, Inſtead of hurrying from 
ea to ſea, and from one iſland to another, which, conſidering the ordi- 
nary motives to action among mankind, was naturally to be expected, 
Columbus, with ſuch a field before him, unable to turn on either hand 
without finding new objects of his curioſity and his pride, determined 
rather to turn to the advantage of the court of Spain the diſcoveries he 
bad already made, than to acquire for himſelf the unavailing applauſe 
of viſiting a number of unknown countries, from which he reaped no 
other benefit but the pleaſure of ſeeing them. With this view he made 
for Hiſpaniola, Where he eſtabliſhed a colony, and erected forts in the 
mot advantageous grounds for ſecuring the dependence of the natives, 
Having ſpent a conſiderable time in this employment, and laboured for 
the eftabliſhing of this colony with as much zeal and affiduity as if his 
views had extended no farther, he next proceeded to aſcertain the im- 
portance of his other diſcoveries, and to examine what advantages were 
mot likely to be derived from them. He had already touched at Cuba, 
| which, from ſome ſpecimens, ſeemed a rich diſcovery ;* but whether it 
b an iſland, or a part of ſome great continent, he was altogether un- 
certain, To aſcertaia this point was the preſent object of his attention. 
IS 1 coating along the ſouthern ſhore of Cuba, Columbus was entangled 
| ina multitude of iſlands, of which he reckoned 160 in one day. 'Theſe 
Mands, which were well inhabited, and abounding in all the neceſſaries 
of life, gave him an opportunity of reſlecting on this- fertility of nature 
where the world expected nothing but the barren oecan ; he called them 
Jardin de la reina, or the Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal be- 
belactreſs, who was always uppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage 
Jamaica was diſcovered. But to ſo many difficulties was Columbus ex- 
poſed, on an unknown ſea, among rocks, ſhelves, and lands, that he 
returned to Hiſpaniola, without learning any thing more certain with 
gerd to Cuba, the main object of this enterprize. . 

By the firſt ſucceſs of this great man, the public diſſidence was turne 
uto admiration ; but by a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs, their admira- 
won degenerated into envy. His enemies in Spain ſet every ſpring in 
noon againſt him; and there is no difficulty in finding ſpecious grounds 
df accuſation againſt ſuch as are employed in the execution of an extenſive 
ad complicated plan. An othcer was diſpatched from Spain, fitted by 


f "Fs ch4caQter to act the part of a ſpy and informer, and whoſe preſence 
"0 demonſtrated to Columbus the neceſſity of returning into Europe, 
* r ooviating the objections or calumny of his enemies. 


It wa3 not without great difficulty that he was enabled to ſet out 
a third expedition, till more famous than any he had hitherto under- 
ken, He — to ſtand to the ſouthward from the Canaries un- 
ue came under the equinoctial line, and then to proceed directly 
fen Ward, that he might diſcover what opening that might afford to 
cr what new iflands, or what continent might reward his la- 
. la this navigation, after being long buried in a thick fog, and 
„n numberlets inconveniencies from the exceſſive heats and rains 
delten een the troptcs, they were at length favoured by a ſmart gale, 


«+ * vent before it ſeventeen days to the weſtward. At the end of this 
e {eaman ſaw land, which was an ifland on the coaſt of Guiana, 
Jum" e called Trinidad. Having paſſed this iſland, and two others which 
4. due mouth of the great river Oronoco, the admiral was ſurprized 
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with an appearance he had never ſeen before; this was the frioh 

of the waves, occaſioned by à conflict betwixt the tide of i — — 
rapid current of the immenſe river Oronoco. But ſailing forward he 
plainly diſcovered that they were in freſh water; and judgin right 
that it was improbable any iſland ſhould ſupply ſo vaſt a river, Fe began 
to ſuſpect he had diſcovered the continent; but when he left the ripe; 
and found that the land continued on to the weſtward for a great way he 
was convinced of it. Satisfied with this diſcovery, he yielded to the 
uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of his crew, and bore away for Hiſpaniola, I 
the courſe of this diſcovery, Columbus landed at ſeveral places, where i 
a friendly manner he tr with the inhabitants, and found gold and 
pearl in tolerable plenty. ; 
About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery ſpread itſelf widely, and many 
adventurers all over Europe wiſhed to acquire the reputation of Columby 
without poſſeſſing his abilities. The Portugueſe dikcovered Brazil, which 
makes at preſent the moſt valuable part of their poſſeſſions : Cabot, 
native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſts, which now compoſe the 
' Britiſh empire in North America; and Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant 
of Florence, failed to the ſouthern continent of America, and, being a 
man of addreſs, had the honour of giving his name to half the globe 70 
But no one is now impoſed on by the name; all the world knows that C be 
lumbus was the firſt diſcoverer. The being deprived of the honour He 
giving name to the new world, was one of x ſmalleſt mortifications oli vo 
which this great man was compelled to ſubmit. For ſuch were the caſino 
mours of his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court of Spain, n. 
after diſcovering the continent, and making ſettlements in the iſlands « 
America, he was treated like a traitor, and carried over to Europe e. 
irons. He enjoyed, however, the glory of rendering the one half of ttc: 
world known to the other ; a glory ſo much the more precious, as it min 
untainted by cruelty or plunder, which disfigured all the exploits of th ei 
who came after him, and accompliſhed the execution of his plan. eue, 
died at Valladolid, in 1506. The ſucceeding governors of Cuba at 
Hiſpaniola, endeavoured to purchaſe the ſame advantages by the blood nde 
the natives, which Columbus had obtained by his good ſenſe and hum nb 
nity. Theſe iſlands contained mines of gold. The Indians only kr 
where they were placed; and the extreme avarice of the Spaniards, . 
furious to work by the gentle means of perſuaſion, hurried them to 20 W 
of the moſt ſhocking violence and cruelty againft thoſe unhappy 1 orie 
who, they believed, concealed from them part of their treaſure. TW 5 {« 
{laughter once begun, they ſet no bounds to their fury; in a few yea „ 
they depopulated Hiſpaniola, which contained three millions of ina 
tants; and Cuba, that had above 600,000. Bartholomew de la Cala, 
witneſs of thoſe barbarous depopulations, ſays that the Spaniards went 
with their dogs to hunt after men. The unhappy ſavages, almoſt nak 
and nnarmed, were purſued like deer into the chick of the foreſts, devout 
by dogs, killed with gun-ſhot, or ſurprized and burnt in their habitation 
The Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the continent : from what 
ſaw with their eyes, or learned by report, they conjectured that this f 
of the new world would afford a ſtill more valuable conqueſt. Ferna 
Cortez is diſpatched from Cuba with 600 men, 18 horſes, and a {© 
number of field pieces. With this inconſiderable force, be propos 
ſubdue the moſt powerful ſtate on the continent of America: this ws 
empire of Mexico ; rich, powerful, and inhabited by millions of Fs 
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plionately fond of war, and then headed by Montezuma, whoſe fame in 
ums ſtruck terror into the neighbouring nations, and extended over one 
half the globe. Never hiſtory, to be true, was more improbable and ro- 
mantic than that of this war. The empire of Mexico had ſubſiſted far 
iges its inhabitants were not rude and barbarous; every thing announced 
; poliſhed and intelligent people. They knew, like the Egyptians of old, 
vole wiſdom is ill admired in this particular, that the year conſiſted 
early of 365 days. Their ſuperiority in military affairs was the object 
of admiration and terror over all the continent; and their government, 
funded on the ſure baſis of laws combined with religion, ſeemed to bid 
tfance to time itſelf. Mexico, the capital of the empire, ſituated in 
de middle of a ſpacious lake, was the nobleſt monument of American 
nduſtry : it communicated with the continent by immenſe cauſeways, 
wich were carried through the lake. The city was admired for its 
ildings, all of ſtone, its ſquares and market places, the ſhops which 
glitered with gold and filver, and the ſumptuous palaces of Montezuma, 
me erected on columns of jaſper, and containing whatever was molt rare, 
2 curious, or uſeful. But all the grandeur of this empire could not defend 
(it 2painſt the Spaniards. Cortez, in his march, met with feeble oppoſi- 
an from the nations along the coaſt of Mexico, who were terrified at 
ll their firſt appearance: the warlike animals, on wbich the Spaniſh officers 
AW vere mounted, the artificial thunder which iſſued from their hands, the 
oo wooden caſtles which had wafted them over the ocean, ſtruck a panic 
a uno the natives, from which they did not recover until it was too late. 
88 Wherever the Spaniards marched they ſpared no age or ſex, nothing ſa- 
cred or prophane. At laſt, the inhabitants of Tlaſca, and ſome other 
fates on the coaſt, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe them, enter into 
err alliance, and join armies with thoſe terrible, and, as they believed, 
rlrincible conquerors, Cortez, thus reinforced, marched onward to 
erco; and in his progreſs diſcovers a volcano of fulphur and ſalt- 
rr, whence he could ſupply himſelf with powder. Montezuma 
of his progreſs, without daring to oppoſe it. This ſovereign com- 
ended 30 vaſſals of whom each could appear at the head of ioo, ooo 
mbatants, armed with bows and arrows, and yet he dares not reſiſt a 
udul of Spaniards aided by a few Americans whoſe allegiance would 
e ſhaken by the firſt reverſe of fortune. Such was the TiRerence be- 
en the inhabitants of the two worlds, and the fame of the Spaniſh 
Kories, which always marched before them. 
by ſending a rich preſent of gold, which only whetted the Spaniſh ava- 
Montezuma haſtened the approach of the enemy. No oppoſition 
made to their entry into his capital, A palace is ſet apart for Cortez. 
C his companions, who are already treated as the maſters of the new 
id. He had good reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the affected politeneſs 
na this emperor, under which he ſuſpected ſome plot for his deſtruction 
youl concealed ; but he had no pretence for violence ; Montezuma loaded 
a vith kindneſs, and with gold in greater quantities than he demanded, 
bis palace was ſurrounded with artillery, the moſt frighiful of all 
es to the Americans. At laſt a circumſtance fell out which afforded 
* 2 pretext for beginning hoſtilities. In order to ſecure a commu- 
Mon by ſea to receive the neceſſary reinforcements, he had erected 
in, and left a ſmall garriſon behind him at Vera Cruz, which has ſince 
um de an emporium of commerce between Europe and America. He 
Rerſood that the Americans in the neighbourhood had attacked this gar- 
nn his abſence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the action, that 
Montezuma 
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Montezuma himſelf was privy to this violence, and had iſſued orders ft 
the head of the ſlain Spaniard ſhould be carried through his provinces 
to deſtroy a belief, which then prevailed among them, that the Europeans 
were immortal. Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went in perſo 
to the emperor, attended by a few of his molt experienced officers, Mor 
tezuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely ready t 
believe him, though at the ſame time he alledged that the Spaniards i" 


general would never be perſuaded of it unleſs he returned along wich then 


to their reſidence, which would remove all jealouſy between the two n 


tions. The ſucceſs of this interview ſhewed the ſuperiority of the Eu 
pean addreſs. A powerful monarch, in the middle of his own palace 
and ſurrounded by his guards, gave himſelf up a priſoner, to be difpoſ 
of according to the 2 of a few gentlemen who came to demar 
him. Cortez had now got into his hands an engine by which every this 
might be accompliſhed. The Americans had the higheſt reſpect, or ut 
a ſuperſtitious veneration for their emperor. Cortez, therefore, by kee 
ing him in his power, allowing him to enjoy every mark of royalty hy 
his freedom, and at the ſame time, from a thorough knowledge of | 
character, being able to flatter all his taſtes and paſſions, maintained i 
eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico, by governing its prince. Did the Mexican 
— familiar with the Spaniards, begin to abate of their reſpet 
ontezuma was the firſt to teach them more politeneſs, Was there 
tumult, excited through the cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards ? My 
tezuma -aſcended the battlements of his priſon, and harangued his Me 
icans into order and ſubmiſſion. This farce continued a long while; 
on one of theſe occaſions, when Montezuma was ſhamefully diſgraci 
his character by juſtifying the enemies of his country, a ſtone, from 
unknown hand, ſtruck him on the temple, which in a few days occaf 
his death. The Mexicans, now delivered from this emperor, u 
operated ſo ſtrongly with the Spaniards, ele& a new prince, the fam 
Gatimozin, who from the beginning diſcovered an implacable anime 
againſt the Spaniſh name. Under his conduct the unhappy Menic 
ruſhed againſt thoſe very men, whom a little before they had offered 
worſhip. The Spaniards, however, by the dexterous management 
Cortez, were too firmly eſtabliſhed to be expelled from Mexico. The 
menſe tribute which the grandees of this country had agreed to pa) 
the crown of Spain, amounted to Goo, ooo marks of pure gold, bi 
an amazing quantity of precious ſtones, a fifth part of which was d 
buted among the ſoldiers, ſtimulated their avarice and their courage, 
made them willing to periſh rather than part with ſo precious a bo 
The Mexicans, however, made no ſmall efforts for independence; bs 
their valour, and deſpair itſelf, gave way before what they called 
Spaniſh thunder. Gatimozin and the empreſs were taken priſoners. 4 
was the prince who, when he lay ſtretched on burning coals, by 09: 
one of the receivers of the king of Spain's exchequer, who inflicted 
torture to make him diſcover into what part of the lake he had throw 
riches, ſaid to his high prieſt, condemned to the ſame puniſhment, 
making hideous cries, ©* Do you take me to lay on a bed of rotes! 
high prieſt remained filent, and died in an act of obedience to his 
reign. Cortez, by getting a ſecond emperor into his hands, Wa 
complete conqueſt of Mexico; with which the Caſtille D'Or, U 
and other provinces, fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
While Cortez, and his ſoldiers, were employed in reducing Me 
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they got intelligence of another great empire, ſituated towards the equi- 
104ial line, and the tropic of Capricorn, which was faid to abound in 
old and ſilver, and precious ſtones, . and to be governed by a prince more 
magnificent than Montezuma. This was the empire of Peru, which ex- 
ended in length near zo degrees, and was the only other country in Ame- 
ca, which deſerved the name of a civilized kingdom. Whether it hap- 
pened, that the Spaniſh government had not received certain intelligence 
cncerning Peru, or that, being engaged in a multiplicity of other con- 
erns, they did not chuſe to adventure on new enterprizes ; certain it is, 
dat this extenſive country, more important than Mexico itſelf, was re- 
laced by the endeavours, and at the expence, of three private perſons. 
The names of theſe were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lucques, a 
nell, and a man of conſiderable fortune. The two former were natives 
of Panama, men of doubtful birth, and of low education. Pizarro, the 
ful of the enterprize, could neither read nor write. They failed over 
no Spain, and without difficulty, obtained a grant of what they ſhould 
enquer. Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 
@ horſe, and 12 ſmall pieces of cannon, drawn by ſlaves from the con- 
quered countries. If we reflect that the Peruvians naturally entertained 
the fame prejudices with the Mexicans, in favour of the Spaniſh nation, 
ud were beſide, of a character till more ſoft and unwarlike, it need not 
krprize us, after what has been ſaid of the conqueſt of Mexico, that 
vith this inconſiderable force, Pizarro ſhould make a deep impreſſion on 
be Peruvian empire. There were particular circumſtances likewiſe which 
ſpired to afliſt him, and which, as they diſcover ſomewhat of the hiſ- 
*, religion, and ſtate of the human mind in this immenſe continent, it 
ay not be improper to relate. 

Mango Capac was the founder of the. Peruvian empire. He was one 
f thoſe uncommon men who, calm and diſpaſſionate themſelves, can 
derve the paſſions of their fellow creatures, and turn them to their own 
wit or glory, He obſerved that the people of Peru were naturally ſu- 
glitious, and had a particular veneration for the ſun. He pretended 
refore to be deſcended from that luminary, whoſe worſhip he was ſent 
peltabliſh, and whoſe authority he was entitled to bear. By this ſtory, 
mantic as it appears, he eaſily deceived a credulous people, and brought 
large extent of territory under his juriſdiction ; a larger he ſtill ſubdued 
his arms; but both the force, and the deceit, he employed for the moſt 
able purpoſes, He united and civilized the diſtreſſed and barbarous 
ple; he bent them to laws and arts; he ſoftened them by the inſtitu- 


ge. 
of a benevolent religion; in ſhort, there was no part of America, 
bu e avriculture and the arts were ſo aſſiduouſly cultivated, and where 
el p*0le were of ſo mild and ingennous manners. A race of princes 
us. d Mango, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Vncas, and revered by the 
; 088": © deſcendants of their great God the Sun. The twelfth of theſe 
jc a on the throne, and named Atabalipa. His father, Guaiana 
ai 114 conquered the province of Quito, which now makes a part 
ent, Yan Peru. To ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion, he had married 
sf” a-rer of the natural prince of that country, and of this mar- 
bus N vas ſprung Atabalipa. His elder brother, named Hueſcar, of 
„ wa ert mother, had claimed the ſucceſſion to the whole of his fa- 
„ D "*0Mir.10n5, not excepting Quito, which devolved on the younger 
double connection. A civil war had been kindled on this ac- 
g Ne % Bitch after various turns of fortune, and greatly weakening the 


dum, ended in ſavour of Atabalipa, who detained Hueſcar, as a pri- 
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having butchered 5000 of them, as they were preſſing forward, without 


ſoner, in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of the Peruvian empire. Tn 
this feeble, and disjointed ſtate, was the kingdom of Peru, when Pizarro 
made his arrival. The ominous predictions of religion too, as in mof 
other caſes, joined their force to human calamities. Prophecies were xe. 
corded, dreams were recollected, which foretold the ſubjection of the 
empire, by unknown perſons, whoſe deſcription exactly correſponded to 
the appearance of the Spaniards. In theſe circumſtances, Atabalipa, in. 
ſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet himſelf to procure their favour, Pi. 
zarro, however, whoſe temper partook of the meanneſs of his education, 
had no conception of dealing gently with thoſe he called Barbarians, but 
who, however, though leſs acquainted with the cruel art of deſtroying 
their fellow creatures, were more civilized than himſelf. While he was 
engaged in conference therefore with Atabalipa, his men, as they had been 
previouſly inſtructed, furiouſly attacked the guards of that prince, an 


regard to their particular ſafety, to defend the ſacred perſon of their mo. 
narch, ſeized Atabalipa himſelf, whom they carried off to the Spanih 

uarters. Pizarro, with the ſovereign in his hands, might already be 
er the maſter of Peru; for the inhabitants of this country were a 
ſtrongly attached to their emperor, as the Mexicans themſelves, Ataha- 
lipa was not long in their hands before he began to treat of his ranſom 
On this occaſion the ancient ornaments, amaſſed by a long line of may 
nifcent kings, the hallowed treaſures of the moſt magnificent temple 
were brought out to ſave him, who was the ſupport of the kingdom, and 
of the religion. While Pizarro was engaged in this negociation, by 
which he propoſed, without releaſing the emperor, to get into his poſſeſſing 
an immenſe quantity of his beloved gold, the arrival of Almagro caul: 
ſome embarraſſment in his affairs. The friendſhip, or rather the exten 
ſhew of friendſhip between theſe men, was ſolely founded on the p 
ciple of avarice, and a bold enterprizing ſpirit, to which nothing appeare 
too dangerous, that might gratify their ruling paſſion. When their in 
tereſts — happened to interfere, it was not to be thought that an 
meaſures could be kept between them. Pizarro expected to enjoy ti 
moſt conſiderable ſhare of the treaſure, ariſing from the emperor's ran{o! 
becauſe he had the chief hand in acquiring it. Almagro inſiſted on bein 
upon an equal footing ; and at length, leſt the common cauſe might ſu 
by any rupture between them, this diſpoſition was agreed to. The raniat 
is paid in without delay, a ſum exceeding their conception, but note 
pable to gratify their avarice. It exceeded 1,500,000 l. ſterling, a 
conſidering the value of money at that time, was prodigious : on the an 
dend, after deducting a fifth for the king of Spain, and the ſnares of t 
chief commanders and officers, each private ſoldier had above 2009 
Engliſh money. With ſuch fortunes it was not to be expected that 
mercenary army would incline to be ſubjected to the rigours of mi 
diſcipline. They inſiſted on being diſbanded, that they might enjoy 
fruits of their labour in quiet. Pizarro complied with this demand, 
ſible that avarice would {till detain a number in his army, and that th 
who returned with ſuch magnificent fortunes, would induce new 29 
turers to purſue the ſame plan for acquiring gold. "Theſe wiſe rei 
tions were abundantly verified ; it was impoſſible to ſend out better 
cruiting officers, than thoſe who had themſelves ſo much profited by 
field; new ſoldiers conſtantly arrived, and the American armies 50 
wanted reinforcements. | 
This immenſe ranſom was only a farther reaſon for detaining Aud 
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« confinement, until they diſcovered whether he had another treaſure to 


atify their avarice. But whether they believed he had no more to give, and 


were unwilling to employ their troops in guarding a prince, from whom 
hey expected no farther advantage, or that Pizarro had conceived an 
werſion »gainſt the Peruvian emperor, on account of ſome inſtances of 
mf and policy, which he obſerved in his character, and which he con- 
red might prove dangerous to his affairs, it 1s certain, that by his com- 
nnd Atabalipa was put to death. To juſtify this cruel proceeding, a 
fam charge was exhibited againſt the unhappy prince, in which he was 
wcuſed of 1dolatry, of having many concubines, and other circumſtances 
f equal impertinence. The only juſt ground of accuſation againſt him 
u, that his brother Hueſcar had been put to death by his command; 
nd even this was conſiderably palliated, becauſe Hueſcar had been plot- 
a his deſtruction, that he might eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne. Upon 
e death of the Ynca, a number of candidates appeared for the throne. 
The principal nobility ſet up the full brother of Hueſcar; Pizarro ſet up 
bn of Atabalipa; and two generals of the Peruvians endeavoured to 
blind themſelves by the aſſiſtance of the army. Theſe diſtraQions, 
ich in another empire would have been extremely hurtful, and even 
re at another time, were at preſent rather advantageous to the Peruvian 
irs, The candidates fought againſt one another, their battles accuſ- 
ned the harmleſs people to blood ; and ſuch is the preference of a ſpirit 
{any kind raiſed in a nation to a total lethargy, that in the courſe of 
joſe quarrels among themſelves, the inhabitants of Peru aſſumed fome 
unge againſt the Spaniards, whom they regarded as the ultimate cauſe 
{all their calamities. The loſſes which the Spaniards met with in theſe 
arrels, though inconſiderable in themſelves, were rendered dangerous, 
leſening the opinion of their invincibility, which they were careful to 
ere among the inhabitants of the new world, This conſideration engaged 
zarro to conclude a truce ; and this interval he employed in laying the 
ndations of the famous city Lima, and in ſettling the Spaniards in 
* country, But as ſoon as a favourable opportunity offered, he renewed 
war againſt the Indians, and after many difficulties made himſelf maſter 
Cuſco, the capital of the empire. While he was engaged in theſe 
queſts, new grants and ſupplies arrived from Spain. Pizarro obtained 
dleapues along the ſea-coaſt, to the ſouthward of what had been before 


n. This diviſion occaſioned a warm diſpute between them, each 
wning Cuſco within his own diſtrict, But the dexterity of Pizarro 
hbupht about a reconciliation. He perſuaded his rival, that the country 
ich really belonged to him, lay to the ſouthward of Cuſco, and that 
n no way inferior in riches, and might be as eaſily conquered as Peru. 
Mer:d him his aſſiſtance in the expedition, the tucceſs of which he 
at even call in queſtion, 

amagro, that he might have the honour of ſubduing a kingdom for 
elf, liſtened to his advice; and joining as many of Pizarro's troops 
ws own, as he judged neceſſary, penetrated, with great danger and 
ald, into Chili; lofing many of his men as he paſſed over moun- 
of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow. He reduced, 
er, a very conſiderable part of this country, But the Peruvians were 
come too much acquainted with war, not to take advantage of the 
wn of the Spaniſh troops. They made an effort for regaining their 
=, 12 which, Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and Almagro removed at a 
Ultance, they were well nigh ſucceſstul. The latter, however, no 
Q q 2 ſooner 


med, and Almagro 200 Icagues to the ſouthward of Pizarro's govern- 
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ſooner got notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than, relinquiſhing all yiew 
diſtant conqueſts, he returned, to ſecure the grand object of their former 
labours. He raiſed the ſiege with infinite ſlaughter of the aflailant;. 
but having obtained poſſeſſion of this city, he was unwilling to give it up 
to Pizarro, who now approached with an army, and knew of no othe 
enemy but the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long and bloody 
ſtruggle between them, in which the turns of fortune were various, and 
the reſentment fierce on both fides, becauſe the fate of the vanquiſhed 
was certain death. This was the lot of Almagro, who, in an advanced 
age, fell a victim to the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dangers and triumph 
he had long ſhared, and with whom, from the beginning of the enter 
prize, he had been intimately connected. During the courſe of this cui 
war, many Peruvians ſerved in the Spaniſh armies, and learned, from th 

ractice of Chriftians, to butcher one another. That blinded nation 

3 at length opened their eyes, and took a very remarkable ref 
lation, They ſaw the ferocity of the Europeans, their unextinguiſkab 
reſentment and avarice, and they conjectured that theſe paſſions woll 
never permit their conteſts to ſubſide. Let us retire, ſaid they, wi ee 
among them, let us fly to our mountains; they will ſpeedily deſtroy e 
another, and then we may return in peace to our former habitat 
This reſolution was inſtantly put in practice; the Peruvians diſperſed, a 
left the Spaniards in their capital. Had the force on each fide be ane 
exactly equal, this ſingular policy of the natives of Peru, might have bet 
attended with ſucceſs. But the victory of Pizarro put an end to Almagm 
life, and the hopes of the Peruvians, who have never ſince ventured 
make head againit the Spaniards. 

. Pizarro, now ſole maſter of the field, and of the richeſt empire in ei. 
world, was {till urged on by h's ambition, to undertake new enterpri dint 
The fouthern countries of America, into which he had ſome time bet 
diſpatched Almagro, offered the richeſt conqueſt. Towards this quar 


the mountain of Potoſi, compoſed of entire ſilver, had been diſcore ern 
the ſhell of which only remains at preſent. He therefore followed one 
tract of Almagro into Chili, and reduced another part of that cou, 
Orellana, one of his commanders, paſſed the Andes, and failed down leurie 


the mouth of the river of Amazons: an immenſe navigation, which! 
covered a rich and delightful country, but as it is moſtly flat, and theref 
not abounding in minerals, the Spaniards then, and ever ſince, negled 
it. Pizarro meeting with repeated ſucceſs, and having no ſuperiet 
controul, nor rival to keep him within bounds, now gave looſe rein nt, { 
the natural ferocity of his temper, and behaved with the baſeſt tyra ed to 
and cruelty againſt all who had not concurred in his deſigns. _ ves thi 
conduct raiſed a conſpiracy againſt him, to which he fell a facit 
his own palace, and in the city of Lima, which he himſelf had found 
The partiſans of old Almagro, declared his ſon of the ſame name 
vicerov, But the greater part of the nation, tho? extremely well {ati 
with the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with this declaration. They wi 
the orders of the emperor Charles V. then king of Spain, who tent 
Vaca di Caſtro to be their governor. This man, by his integrity 
wiſdom, was 2dmirably well fitted to heal the wounds of the co 
and to place every thing on the moſt advantageous footing, both 
and for the mother country. By his prudent management the mines 
Plata and Potoſi, which were formerly a matter of private p-unch 
came an object of public utility to the court of Spain. The partie 
{ſilenced or cruſhed; young Almagro, who would hearken to no ſen 
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xcommodation, was put to death; and a tranquillity, ſince the arrival of 
the Spaniards unknown, was reſtored to Peru. It ſeems, however, that 
Ne Caſtro had not been ſufficiently ſkilled, in gaining the favour of the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, by proper bribes or promiſes, which a miniſtry would 
always expect from the governor of ſo rich a country. By their advice, a 
council was ſent over to controul de Caſtro, and the colony was again 

ſettled. The parties but juſt extinguiſhed, began to blaze anew ; and 

Gonzalo, the brother of the famous Pizarro, ſet himſelf at the head of 

n brocher's partiſans, with whom many new male-contents had united. 
| was now no longer a diſpute between governors, about the bounds of 
eir juriſdiction. Gonzalo Pizarro only paid a nominal ſubmiſſion to 
de king. He ſtrengthened daily, and even went ſo far as to behead a 
rorernor, Who was ſent over to curb him. He gained the confidence of 
de admiral of the Spaniſh fleet in the South Seas, by whoſe means he 
propoſed to hinder the landing of any troops from Spain, and he had a 
new of uniting the inhabitants of Mexico in his revolt. 

Such was the fituation of affairs, when the court of Spain, ſenſible of 
eir miſtake in not ſending into America, men whoſe character and virtue 
ly, and not importunity and cabal, pleaded in their behalf, diſpatched 

ea unlimited powers, Peter de la Gaſga, a man differing only from 
u adro, by being of a more mild and inſinuating behaviour, but with the 
ame love of juſtice, the ſame greatneſs of foul, and the ſame diſintereſted 
ſpirit, All thoſe who had not joined in Pizarro's revolt, flocked under 
bs fandard ; many of his friends, charmed with the behaviour of Gaſga, 
brſook their old connections: the admiral was gained over by inſinuation 
p return to his duty; and Pizarro himſelf was offered a full indemnity, 
vided he ſhould return to the allegiance of the Spaniſh crown. But 
b intoxicating are the ideas of royalty, that Pizarro was inclined to run 
ry hazard, rather than ſubmit to an officer of Spain. With thoſe of 
bs partiſans therefore, who ſtill continued to adhere to his intereſt, he 
bermined to venture a battle, in which he was conquered and taken 
nner. His execution followed ſoon after; and thus the brother of 
im, who conquered Peru for the crown of Spain, fell a ſacrifice to the 
rity of the Spaniſh dominion over that country. 

The conqueſt of the great empires of Mexico and Peru, 1s the only 
m of the American hiltory, which deſerves to be treated under the 
reſent head, What relates to the reduction of the other parts of the con- 
tent, or of the iſlands, if it contains either inſtruction, or entertain- 
ent, ſhall be handled under theſe particular countries. We now pro- 
fed tO treat of the manners, government, religion, and whatever com- 
dees the character of the natives of America; and as theſe are extremely 
alar all over this part of the globe, we ſhall ſpeak of them in general, 
orcer to ſave continual repetitions, noticing at the ſame time, when we 
r upon the deſcription of the particular countries, whatever is peculiar 
cmarkable in the inhabitants of each. 


* 


Of the original Inhabitants of AMERICA. 


HE diſcovery of America has not only opened a new ſource of 
_ *ealth to the buſy and commercial part of Europe, but an exten- 
*be1d of ſpeculation to the philoſopher, who would trace the character 
W under various degrecs of refinement, and obſerve the movements 
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of the human heart, or the operations of the human underſtanding, whey 
untutored by ſcience, and untainted with corruption. So ſtriking ſeemed 
the diſparity between the inhabitants of Europe, and the natives of Ane. 
rica, that ſome ſpeculative men have ventured to aflirm, that it is impoſ; 
ſible they ſhould be of the ſame ſpecies, or derived from one commoy 
ſource. This conclufion, however, is extremely ill founded. The che 
racters of mankind may be infinitely varied according to the different de 
grees of improvement at which they are arrived, the manner in which 
they acquire the neceſſaries of life, the force of cuſtom and habit, ar 
a multiplicity of other circumſtances too particular to be mentioned, a 
too various to be reduced under any general head. But the great out 
lines of humanity are to be diſcovered among them all, notwithſtandin 
the various ſhades which characteriſe nations, and diſtinguiſh them frog 
each other. 

When the thirſt of gold carried the inhabitants of Europe beyond u 
Atlantic, they found the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in wh; 
they reckoned barbarity, but which, however, was a ſtate of honeſt ind 
pendence, and noble ſimplicity. Except the inhabitants of the g 
empires of Peru and Mexico, who, comparatively ſpeaking, were refine 
nations, the natives of America were unacquainted with almoſt every E 
ropean art; even agriculture itſelf, the moſt uſeful of them all, » 
hardly known, or cultivated very ſparingly. The only method on whit 
they depended for acquiring the neceſſaries of life, was by hunting d 
wild animals, which their mountains and foreſts ſupplied 1n great abut 
dance. This exerciſe, which among them is a moſt ſerious occupatio 

ives a ſtrength and agility to their limbs, unknown among other natio 
The ſame cauſe perhaps renders their bodies in general, where the n 
of the ſun are not too violent, uncommonly ſtraight and well prop 
tioned. Their muſcles are firm and ſtrong ; their bodies and heads flatti 
which is the effect of art; their features are regular, but their countenand 
fierce, their hair long, black, lank, and as ſtrong as that of a horſe, R 
colour of their ſkin is a reddiſh brown, admired among them, and heig 
tened by the conſtant uſe of bears fat and paint. The character of t 
Indians is altogether founded upon their circumſtances and way of | 
A people who are conſtantly employed in procuring the means of ap 
carious ſubſiſtence, who live by hunting the wild animals, and who 
generally engaged in war with their neighbours, cannot be ſuppoſed 
enjoy much gaiety of temper, or a high flow of ſpirits. The laggt 
therefore are in general grave even to ſadneſs; they have nothing oft 

iddy vivacity peculiar io ſome nations of Europe, and they deſpie 

heir behaviour to thoſe about them is regular, modeſt, and reſpe(t 
Ignorant of the arts of amuſement, of which that of ſaying trifles ag 
ably is one of the moſt confiderable, they never ſpeak but When! 
have ſomething important to obſerve; and all their actions, words, 
even looks, are attended with ſome meaning. This is extremely nat 
to men who are almoſt continually engaged in purſuits, which to d 
are of the higheſt importance. Their ſubſiſtence depends entirely 0n 
they procure with their hands, and their lives, their honour, and et 
thing dear to them, may be loſt by the ſmalleſt inattention to the de 
of their enemies. As they have no particular object to attach them? 
place rather than another, they fly wherever they expect to find 9e. 
ceſſaries of life in greateſt abundance. Cities, which are the ef Feen 
agriculture and arts, they have none. The different tribes or nau 
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& the ſam? reaſonextremely ſmall, when compared with civiliſed ſocie- 
ties, in which induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united a 
raft number of individuals, whom a complicated luxury renders uſeful to 
ane another. Theſe ſmall tribes live at an immenſe diſtance they are 
fnarated by a deſart frontier, and hid in the boſom of impenetrable and 
:|moſt boundleſs foreſts, 

There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies of government, 
which over the whole continent of America prevails with excceding little 
rariation 3 becauſe over the whole of this continent the manners and way 
of life are nearly fimilar and uniform, Without arts, riches, or luxury, 
the great inſtruments of ſubjection in poliſhed ſocieties, an American has 
10 method by which he can render himſelf conſiderable among his com- 
panions, but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body or mind. 
But as nature has not been very laviſh in her perfonal diſtinctions, where all 


b. Liberty therefore is the prevailing paſſion of the Americans, and 
their government, under the influence of this ſentiment, is better ſe- 
cured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. They are very far, how- 
wer, from deſpiſing all ſort of authority; they are attentive. to the voice 
of wiſdom, which experience has conferred on the aged, and they enliſt 
under the banners of the chief, in whoſe valour and military addreſs th 
have learned to repoſe their confidence. In every ſociety therefore there is 
o be conſidered the power of the chief and of the elders: and according 
s the government inclines more to the one or to the other, it may be 
Nudel as monarchical, or as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. Among thoſe 
bes which are moſt engaged in war, the power of the chief 1s naturally 
predominant, becauſe the 1dea of having a military leader, was the firit 
ſurce of his ſuperiority, and the continual exigencies of the ſtate requiring 
ſich a leader, will continue to ſupport and even to enhance it. His power, 
lowever, is rather perſuaſive than coercive ; he is reverenced as a father, 
ther than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, no priſons, no offi- 
rs of juſtice, and one act of ill- judged violence would pull him from 
le throne, The elders, in the other form of government, which may 
conſidered as an ariſtocracy, have no more power. In ſome tribes in- 
feed there are a kind of hereditary nobility, whoſe influence being con- 
unly augmented by time, is more conſiderable. But this ſource of power, 
uch depends chiefly on the imagination, by which we annex, to the 
erit of our contemporaries, that of their fore-fathers, is too refined to 
k very common among the natives of America, In moſt countries there- 
de, age alone is ſufficient for acquiring reſpect, influence, and autho- 
ty, It is age which teaches experience, and experience is the only ſource 
f knowledge among a barbarous people. Among thoſe perſons buſineſs 
conducted with the utmoſt ſimplicity, and which may recal to thoſe 
W are acquainted, with antiquity a picture of the mot early ages. The 
ds of families meet together in a houſe or cabin, appointed for the 
Woſe, Here the buſineſs is diſcuſſed, and here thoſe of the nation, 
Enraiſhed for their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſ- 
ang thoſe talents. Their orators, like thoſe of Homer, expreſs them- 
es in a bold figurative ſtile, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened 
«00s can well bear, and with geſtures equally violent, but often ex- 
mely natural and expreſſive, When the buſineſs is over, and they 
Ppen to be well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the occa- 
ef which a!mo!t the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is accom- 
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enjoy the ſame education, all are pretty much equal, and will deſire to remain 
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is the caſe, they behave in the moſt friendly and courteous manner, Bur 
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panied with a ſong, in which the real, or fabulous exploits of their fore. | 


fathers are celebrated. They have dances too, though, like thoſe of the 
Greeks and Romans, chiefly of the military kind, and their muſic and be 
dancing accompanies every feaſt. | 

It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcattered 2 
they are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, meet in their -excyr. to! 
fons after prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, which ſeldom 


if they happen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there has been no previous 


t0 
intercourſe between them, all who are not friends, are deemed enemie, WW th 
they fight with the mott ſavage fury. 

War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men al 
as to every other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it i 12 


left to the women. Their moſt common motive for entering into war ha 
when it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference, ! 
either to revenge themſelves for the death of ſome loft friends, or u 


act 
acquire priſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom the en: 
adopt into their ſociety, Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome pr] im 
adventurers, or at the inſtance of the whole community. In the lat an 
caſe, all the young men, who are diſpoſed to go out to battle, for no on urn 
is compelled contrary to his inclination, give a bit of wood to the c the 
as a token of their deſign to accompany him. For every thing ami pat 
theſe people is tranſacted with a great deal of ceremony and many form foc 
The chief, who is to conduct them, faits ſeveral days, during which bee 
converſes with no one, and is particularly careful to obſerve his dem cu: 
which the preſumption natural to ſavages, generally renders as favo the 
as he could deſire. A variety cf other ſuperſtitions and ceremonies ai the 
obierved. One of the moſt hideous is ſetting the war kettle on the 6 ill 
as an emblem that they are going cut to devour their enemies, whit e 
among ſome nations muit formerly have been the caſe, ſince they e 
continue to exprels it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem ſignifcant the 
the ancient uſage. Then they dliipatch a porcelane, or large ſhell to wah cr: 
allies, inviting them to come along, and drink the blood of their eneni ma! 
For with the Americans, as with the Greeks of old, flow 
« A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 2 
„But with one love, with one reſentment glows,” 2 
They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only adopt their enmiti 2 
but have their reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch with themen 1 
And indeed no people carry their friendſhips, or their reſentment, {0 Th, 
as they do; and this is what ſhould be expected from their peculiar Oy... 
cumſtances ; that principle in human nature, which is the ſpring ef! wut 
ſocial affectiops, acts with ſo much the greater force, the more it 1 * 
ſtrained, The Americans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, who { | werſ 
objects and few perſons, become wonderfu ly attached to theſe of: * 
and perſons, and cannot be deprived of them, without feeling them. Len 
miſerable. Their ideas are too confined, their breaſts are too nat ae 
entertain the ſentiments of general benevolence, or even of crvuge. 
humavity. Bu: this very circumſtance, while it makes them cr! har 
ſavage to an incredible degree, towards thoſe with whom they are at i * 
adds a new force to their particular friendſhips, and to the commer ol. - 
which unites the members of the ſame tribe, or of thoſe different ban 
blo 


which are in alliance with one another. Without attending to this Fe 
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gon, ſome facts we are going to relate, would excite our wonder 
vithout informing our reaſon, and we ſhould be bewildered in a num- 
ter of particulars ſeemingly oppoſite to one another, without being ſen- 
ble of the general cauſe from which they proceed. ; 
Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, they iſſue 
ben wich their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks 
"WY of vermillion, which give them a moſt horrid appearance. Then they ex- 
change their cloaths with their friends, and. diſpoſe of all their finery 
o the women, who accompany them to a conſiderable diſtance to receive 
hoſe laſt tokens of eternal friendſhip. : „ 
The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to 1 
ive and to avoid a ſurprize; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to all 
rations in the world. Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the foreſts, | 
wing their perceptions ſharpened by keen neceſſity, and living in every ; ji 
reſpect according to nature, their external ſenſes have a depree of 
xcuteneſs which at firſt view appears incredible. They can trace out their 
| enemies, at an immenſe diſtance, by the ſmoak of their fires, which they 
21 ſmell, and by the tracks of their feet on the ground, imperceptible to 
an European eye, but which they can count and diſtinguiſh. with the 
umoſt facility. They even diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom 
bier are acquainted, and can determine the pFeciſe time when they | 
ned, where an European could not, with all his glaſſes, diſtinguiſh | 
T ſootiteps at all. Theſe circumſtances, however, are of ſmall importance, | 
8 becauſe their enemies are no leis acquainted with them, When they go | 
na cut, therefore, they take care to avoid making uſe of any thing by which | 
bey might run the danger of a diſcovery. They light no hre to warm | 
0 themſelves, or to prepare their victuals; they lie cloſe to the ground 
all day, and travel only in the night; and marchiag along in files, 
de that cloſes the rear, diligently covers with leaves the tracks of his 
own feet, and of theirs who preceded him. When they halt to refreſh 
themſelves, ſcouts are ſent out to reconnnitre the country, and beat u * 
erery place, where they ſuſpect an enemy may lie concealed, In this 
manner they enter unawares the villages of their foes, and while the 
lower of the nation are engaged in hunting, maſſacre all the children, 
women, and helpleſs old men, or make prifoners of as many as they 
can manage, or have ſtrength enough to be uſeful to their nation, But 
when the enemy is apprized of their deſign, and coming on in arms 
againſt them, they throw themſelves flat on the ground among the 
withered herbs and leaves, which their faces are painted to reſemble. 
Then they allow a part to paſs unmoleſted, when all at once, with a 
tremendous ſhout, rifing up from their ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of 
muſket bullets on their foes. The party attacked, returns the ſame cry. 
Lvery one ſhelters himſelf with a tree, and returns the fire of the ad- 
ſerie party, as ſoon as they raiſe themſelves from the ground to give a 
cond fire. Thus does the battle continue until one party is fo much | 
weakened, as to be incapable of farther reſiſtance. But if the force 
on each fide continues nearly equal, the fierce ſpirits of the ſavages, in- 
emed by the loſs of their friends, can no longer be reſtrained. They 
wandon this diſtant war, they ruſh upon one another with clubs and 
kchets in their hands, magnifying their own courage, and inſulting 
cir enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. A cruel combat enſues, 
Ch appears in a thouſand hideous forms which would congeal the 


od of civilized nations to behold, but which rouic the tury of ſa- 


vages. 


vages. They trample, they inſult over the dead bodies, tearing the 
ſcalp from the head, wallowing in their blood like wild beaſts, ang 
ſometimes devouring their fleſh. The flame rages on till it meet with 
no reſiſtance, then the priſoners are ſecured, thoſe unhappy men, whoſe 
fate is a thouſand times more dreadful than theirs who have died in 
the field. The conquerors ſet up a hideous howling to lament the 
friends they have loſt. They approach in a melancholy and ſevere 
gloom to their own village, a meſſenger is ſent to announce their aui. 
val, and the women with trightful ſhrieks come out to mourn their dead 
brothers, or their huſbands. When they are arrived, the chief relates 
in a low voice to the elders a circum{tantial account of every particular 
of the expedition. The orator proclaims aloud this account to the 
ple, and as he mentions the names of thoſe who have fallen, the ſhrieke 
of the women are redoubled. The men too join in theſe cries, according 
as each is moſt connected with the deceaſed, by blood or friendſhip, 
The laſt ceremony is the proclamation of the victory; each individual 
then forgets his private misfortunes, and joins in x & triumph of his 
nation; all tears are wiped from their eyes, and by an unaccountahl; 
tranſition, they paſs in a moment from the bitterneſs of ſorrow, to an 
extravagance of joy. But the treatment of the priſoners, whoſe fate al 
this time remains undetided, is what chiefly characteriſes the ſavages, 
We have already mentioned the ſtrength of their affections or reſent- 
ments. United as they are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within them- 
ſelves by the firmeſt ties, their friendly affections, which glow with the 
moſt intenſe warmth within the walls of their own village, ſeldom extend 
beyond them. They feel nothing for the enemies of their nation; and 
their reſentment is eaſily extended from the individual, who has in. 
jured them, to all others of the ſame tribe. The priſoners, who have 
themſelves the ſame feelings, know the intentions of their conqueror, 
and are prepared for them. The perſon, who has taken the captive, 
attends him to the cottage, where, according to the diſtribution made by 
the elders, he is to be delivered to ſupply the loſs of a citizen. If thoſe 
who receive him have their family weakened by war or other accidents, 
they adopt the captive into the family, of which he becomes a member, 
But if they have no occaſion for him, or their reſentment for the lol 
of their friends be too high to endure the ſight of any connected with 
thoſe who were concerned in it, they ſentence him to death. All thoſe 
who have met with the ſame ſevere ſentence being collected, the whole 
nation is aſſembled at the execution, as for ſome great ſolemnity. 4 
ſcaffold is erected, and the priſoners are tied to the ſtake, where they 
commence their death-ſong, and prepare for the enſuing ſcene of cruelty 
with the moſt undaunted courage. The enemies on the other fide, are 
determined to put it to the proof, by the molt refined and exquiſite tore 
tures. They begin at the extremity of his body, and gradually approzc 
the more vital parts. One plucks out his nails by the roots, one 9 
one; another takes a finger into his mouth, and tears off the fleſh uit 
his teeth; a third thruſts the finger, mangled as it is, into the bow! 0 
a pipe made red hot, which he ſmoaks like tobacco; then they pour 
his toes and fingers to pieces between two ſtones 3 they pull of wud 
fleſh from the teeth, and cut circles about his joints, and gaſhes in dd 
fleſky parts of his limbs, which they fear immediately with red hot ou 
cutting, burning, and pinching them alternately ; they pull off this len 


thus mangled and roaited, bit by bit, devouring it with * 100 
meal 
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bearing their faces with the blood in an enthuſiaſm of horror and fury- 
When they have thus torn off the fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and 
tendons about an iron, tearing and ſnapping them, whilſt others are em- 
ployed in pulling and extending the limbs in every way that can encreaſe 
the torment. This continues often five or fix hours, and ſometimes, 
ſuch is the ſtrength of the ſavages, days together. Then they frequently 
unbind him, to give a breathing to their fury, to think what new tor- 


ments they ſhall inflict, and to refreſh. the ſtrength of the ſufferer, who, 


wearied out with ſuch a variety of unheard of torments, often falls into 
f profound a ſleep, that they are obliged to apply the fire to awake 
him and renew his ſufferings. He is again faſtened to the ſtake, and 
gain they renew their cruelty; they ſtick him all over with ſmall 
| matches of wood, that eaſily takes fire but burns ſlowly; they con- 
; tinually run ſharp reeds into every part of his body; they drag out his 
teeth with pincers, and thruſt out his eyes; and laſtly, after havin 
burned his fleſh from the bones with flow fires ; after having ſo —— 
the body that it is all but one wound; after having mutilated his face 
in ſuch a manner as to carry nothing human in it; after having peeled 
the Kin from the head, and — a heap of red hot coals or boiling 
water on the naked ſkull, they once more unbind the wretch, who, 
blind, and ſaggering with pain and weakneſs, aſſaulted and pelted upon 
every ſide with clubs and ſtones, now up, now down, falling into their 


fres at every ſtep, runs hither and thither, until one of the chiefs, - 


whether out of compaſſion, or weary of cruelty, puts an end to his life 
a with a club or a dagger. The body is then put into the kettle, and 
6 this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a feaſt as barbarous. 
* The women, forgetting the human as well as the female nature, and 

transformed into ſomething worſe than furies, act their parts, and even 
| outdo the men in this ſcene of horror, while the principal perſons of 
„de country fit round the ſtake ſmoaking and looking on without the 
Y, leaſt emotion. What is moſt extraordinary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the 
little intervals of his torments, ſmoaks too, appears unconcerned, and 
WJ converſes with his torturers about indifferent matters. Indeed during the 
whole time of his execution, there ſeems a conteſt between him and them 
which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the moſt horrid pains, or he in 
enduring them, with a firmneſs and conſtancy almoſt above human : 
dot a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes him; 


"Fl ©: poſſeſſes his mind entirely in the midſt of his torments ; he recounts 
b bis own exploits 3 he informs them what cruelties he has inflicted upon 
bei countrymen, and threatens them with the revenge that will attend 
"8 5 death; and, though his reproaches exaſperate them to a perfect 
ness and fury, he continues his inſults even of their ignorance of the 


in of tormenting, pointing out himſe!f more exquiſite methods, and 
nore ſenſible parts of the body to be afflicted. The women have this part 
of courage as well as the men; and it is as rare for any Indian to behave 
Merwiſe, as it would be for any European to ſuffer as an Indian. 
duch is the wonderful power of an early inſtitution, and a ferocious 
wirt of glory. J am brave and intrepid, exclaims the ſavage in the 
hee of his tormentors. I do not far death, nor any kind of tortures ; 
Ihe 200 fear them are cowards ; they are leſs than women; life is not ping 
tt thoſe that have courage : may my enemies be confounded with deſpair ana 
rage! Oh that I could devour them, and drink their blood to the lajt drop. 

d not dwell upon theſe circumſtances of crueltv, which ſo degrade 
human 
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human nature, out of choice; but, as all who mention the cuſtoms 6 
this people have inſiſted upon their behaviour in this reſpect very part. 
cularly, and as it ſeems neceſſary to give a true idea of their character 
I did not chuſe to omit it. And what is ſtill more important, it ſerve 
to ſhew in the ſtrongeſt light, to what an inconceivable degree of barha. 
rity, to what a pitch the paſſions of men may be carried, when untamed 
by the refinements of poliſhed ſociety, when let looſe from the govern. 
ment of reaſon, and uninfluenced by the dictates of Chriſtianity ; 2 
religion that teaches compaſſion to our enemies, which is neither D 
nor practiſed in other inſtitutions; and it will make us more ſenſible 
than ſome appear to be, of the value of commerce, the arts of a civi. 
lized life, and the light of literature; which, if they have abated the 
force of ſome of the natural virtues, by the luxury which attends them, 
have taken out likewiſe the {ting of our natural vices, and ſoftened 
the ferocity of the human race. 

Nothing in the hiſtory of mankind, as I have already obſerved, WW : 
forms a ſtronger contrait than this cruelty of the ſavages towards thoje BY ., 


with whom they are at war, and the warmth of their affection toward; of 
their friends, who conſiſt of all thoſe who live in the ſame village, or dr 
are in alliance with it : among theſe all things are common ; and the 
this, though it may in part ariſe from their not poſſeſſing very diſind ne 


notions of ſeparate property, is chiefly to be attrihuted to the ftrengtn WW cy 
of their attachment; becauſe in every thing *elſe, with their lives g. 
well as their fortunes, they are ready to ſerve their friends. Ther £11 
houſes, their proviſion, even their young women, are not enough t | 


oblige a gueſt. Has any one of theſe ſucceeded ill in his hunting ? Hy C 
his harveſt failed? or is his houſe burned? He feels no other ed ;;! 
of his misfortune, than that it gives him an opportunity to ee 
rience the benevolence and regard of his fellow citizens; but b. 
the enemies of his country, or to thole who have privately offended nde 
the American is implacable, He conceals his ſentiments, he appear ＋. 
reconciled, until by ſome treachery or ſurprize he has an opportunii ao 
of executing an horrible revenge. No length of time is ſufticient Md 
allay his reſentment; no diſtance of place great enough to protect dir 
object; he croſſes the ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the moſt impractical 6met 
ble foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hideous bogs and deſerts for ſeveral le: 
dreds of miles ; bearing the inclemency of the ſeaſons, the fatigue 0 = 
the expedition, the extremes of hunger and thirſt, with patience be 
chearfulneſs, in hopes of ſurprizing his enemy, on whom he ever beat 
the moſt ſhocking barbarities, even to the eating of his . fleſh, n . 
ſuch extremes do the Indians puſh their friendſhip or their enmity bern. 
and ſuch indeed in general is the character of all ſtrong and uncuu::. 2 
vated minds. 5 

But what we have ſaid reſpecting the Indians would be a faint pic "4 


did we omit obſerving the force of their friendſhip, which principal 
appears by the treatment of their dead. When any one of the fociet 
is cut off, he is lamented by the whole: on this occaſion a thoula 
ceremonies are practiſed, .denoting the moit lively ſorrow. Of then 
the moſt remarkable, as it diſcovers both the height and continuance 
their grief, is what they call the feaſt of the dead, or the ſeaſt 
ſouls. The day of this ceremony is appointed by public order, 4 
nothing is omitted that it may be celebrated with the utmoſt pomp ® 
magnigcence. The neighbouring tribes arc invited to be pretent, “ 
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6 join in the folemnity. At this time all who have died fince the laſt. 


flemn occaſion, (which is renewed every ten years among ſome tribes, 
1nd every eight among others) are taken out of their graves ; thoſe who 
have been interred at the greateſt diſtance from the villages are diligently 
ſought for, and brought to this great ' rendezvous of carcaſſes. 

It is not difficult to conceive the horror of this general diſinterment. 
| cannot deſcribe it in a more lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, 
| o whom we are indebted for the moſt authentic account of thoſe nations. 
| Without queſtion, ſays he, the opening of theſe tombs diſplays one 
of the moſt ſtriking ſcenes that can be conceived ; this humbling portrait 
of human miſery, in ſo many images of death, wherein ſhe ſeems to take 
z pleaſure to paint herſelf in a thouſand various ſhapes of horror, in 
the ſeveral carcaſes, according to the degree in which corruption has 
i revailed over them, or the manner in which it has attacked them. 

Some appear dry and withered ; others have a fort of parchment upon 
| their bones; ſome look as if they were baked and ſmoaked, without 
ny appearance of rottenneſs; ſome are juſt turning towards the point 
/ patrefaction; whilſt others are all ſwarming with worms, and 
(WY drowned in corruption. I know not which ought to ſtrike us moſt, 
be horror of ſo ſhocking a ſight, or the tender piety and affection of 
V8 theſe poor people towards their departed friends; for nothing deſerves 
2 WH our admiration more than that eager diligence and attention with which 
uber diſcharge this melancholy duty of their tenderneſs ; gathering up care- 
ir fully even the ſmalleſt bones; handling the carcaſes, diſguſtful as they 
ae, with every thing loathſome, cleanſing them from the worms, and 
WY c:rrving them upon their ſhoulders througa tireſome journeys of ſeve- 
days, without being diſcouraged from the offenſiveneſs of the ſmell, 
end ith out ſuffering any other emotions to ariſe than thoſe of regret, 
or baring loſt perſons who were ſo dear to them in their lives, and ſo 
20,88 [mented in their death. 


and all the tender intercourſes which took place between them and 
tier friends are piouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come 
ſmetimes many hundred miles to be preſent on the occaſion, join in 
the tender condolance; and the women, by frightful ſhrieks, demon- 
frite that they are pierced with the ſharpeſt ſorrow. Then the dead 
bodies are carried from the cabbins for the general reinterment. A 
eat pit is dug in the ground, and thither, at a certain time, each per- 
lm attended by his family and friends, marches in folemn ſilence, 
ering the dead body of a ſon, a father, or a brother. When they 
we all convened, the dead bodies, or the duſt of thoſe which were quite 
urrupted, are depoſited in the pit: then the torrent of grief breaks 
but anew, Whatever they poſſeſs moſt valuable is interred with the 
al. The ſtrangers are not wanting in their generoſity, and confer 
doe preſents which they have brought along with them for the pur- 
ple, Then all preſent go down into the pit, and every one takes a 
tle of the earth, which they afterwards preſerve with the moſt religi- 
Wu care. The bodies, ranged in order, are covered with entire new 
7, and over theſe with bark, on which they throw ſtones, wood, and 
l. Then taking their laſt farewell, they return each to his own 


118 


e have mentioned that in this ceremony the ſavages offer, as preſents 
to 
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to the dead, whatever they value moſt highly. This cuſtom, which is 
univerſal among them, ariſes from a rude notion of the immortality of 
the ſoul. They believe this doctrine moſt firmly, and it is the princi. 
pal tenet of their religion. When the ſoul is ſeparated from the body 
of their friends, they conceive that it ſtill continues to hover around 
it, and to require and take delight in the ſame things with which it 
formerly was pleaſed. After a certain time, however, it forſakes this 
dreary manſion, and departs far weſtward into the land of ſpirits 
They have even gone ſo far as to make a diſtinction between the inha. 
bitants of the other world; ſome they imagine, particularly thoſe who 
in their life time have been fortunate in war, poſſeſs a high degree of happi. 
neſs, have a place for hunting and fiſhing, which never fails, and enjoy all 
ſenſual delights, without labouring hard in order to procure them. The 
ſouls of thoſe, on the contrary, who happen to be conquered or ſlain in war, 
are extremely miſerable after death. A future ſtate therefore is not at 
all conſidered among the ſavages as a place of retribution, as the re- 
ward of humble virtue, or as the puniſhment of proſperous vice. They 
rather judge of our happineſs in the next world by what we have enjoyed 
in the preſent. a 

Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in their cha- 
racter, gives a ſtrong bias to their religion. Areſkoui, or the god of 
battle, 1s revered as the great god of the Indians. Him they invoke 
before they go into the field, and according as his diſpoſition is more 
or leſs favourable to them, they conclude they will be more or leſs ſue- 
ceſsful. Some nations worſhip the ſun and moon ; among others there 
are a number of traditions, relative to the creation of the world, and 
the hiſtory of the gods: traditions which reſemble the Grecian fables, Wl 
but which are till more abſurd and inconſiſtent, But religion is no. .? 
the prevailing character of the Indians; and except when they have ſome . 
immediate occaſion for the aſſiſtance of their gods, they pay them no ſont WW *. 
of worſhip. Like all rude nations, however, they are ſtrongly addicted 
to ſuperſtition. They believe in the exiſtence of a number of good and WW... 
bad genii or ſpirits, who interfere in the affairs of mortals, and pro- Ir 
duce all our happineſs or miſery. It is from the evil genii, in pani- . 
cular, that our diſeaſes proceed; and it is to the good genii we are in. 
debted for a cure. The miniſters of the genii are the jugglers, who are 
alſo the only phyſicians among the ſavages. Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed 
to be inſpired by the good genii, moſt commonly in their dreams, with 
the knowledge of future events; they are called in to the aſſiſtance of 


the ſick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed by the genii whether they wh 
will get over the diſeaſe, and in what way they mult be treated. Þut _ 
theſe ſpirits are extremely ſimple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, and, l ay 
almoſt every diſeaſe, direct the juggler to the ſame remedy, The pl . 
tient is incloſed in a narrow cabbin, in the midſt of which is a flont - 
red hot; on this they throw water, until he is well ſoaked with B by 
warm vapour and his own ſweat. Then they hurry him from the bag  , 
and plunge him ſuddenly into the next river. This coarſe meth * 
which coſts many their lives, often performs very extraordinary cures - 


The jugglers have likewiſe the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy 
and all the ſavages are dextrous in curing wounds by the applicate 
of herbs. But the power of theſe remedies is always attributed to 5 
magical ceremonies with which they are adminiſtered, 
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A general Deſcription of AMERICA. 


HIS great weſtern continent, frequently denominated the new 

world, extends from the 80 deg. north, to the 56 deg. ſouth lat.; 
nd where its breadth is known, from the 35 to the 136 deg. of weſt 
n. from London, ſtretching between 8 and gooo miles in length, and 
n its greateſt breadth 3690. It ſees both hemiſpheres, has two ſum- 
ers and a double winter, and enjoys all the variety of climates which 
le earth affords. It is waſhed by the two great oceans. To the eaſt- 
aud it has the Atlantic, which divides it from Europe and Africa. 
To the welt it has the Pacific, or great South-Sea, by which it is ſepa- 
med from Aſia, By theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry on a direct com- 
nzice with the other three parts of tae world. It is compoſed of two 
wreat continents, one on the north, the other upon the ſouth, which 
m2 ire by the kingdom of Mexico, which forms a fort of Iſthmus 
00 miles long, and in one part at Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as 
„ make the communication between the-two oceans by no means dif- 
Kult, being only 60 miles over. In the great gulph, which is formed 
keen the Ifthmus, and the northern and ſouthern continents, lie an 
nigite multitude of iflands, many of them large, moſt of them fertile, 
ad denominated the Weſt-Indies, in contradiſtinction to the countries 
ad iſlands of Aſia, beyond the cape of Good-Hope, which are called the 
tal-Indies, 
Before we begin to treat of ſeparate countries in their order, we muſt 
xcording to juſt method take notice of thoſe mountains and rivers, 
ich diſdain, as it were, to be confined within the limits of particu- 
ar provinces, and extend over a great part of the continent. For 
wugh America in general be not a mountainous country, it has the 
mate mountains in the world. In ſouth America the Andes, or 
Lrvilleras, run from north to ſouth along the coaſt of the Pacific 
enn. They exceed in length any chain of mountains in the other 
zirts of the globe; extending from the Iſthmus of Darien, to the ſtreights 
| Magellan, they divide the hole ſouthern parts of America, and run 
beugt of 4300 miles. Their height is as remarkable as their 
mat, for though in part within the torrid zone, they are conſtantly 
brered with ſnow, In North America, which is chiefly compoſed of 


ed ' . * . 

5 pate aſcents or level plains, we know of no conſiderable mountains, 
ith 4 * . . 

A thoſe towards the pole, and that long ridge which lies on the 
*. ec of our ſettlements, ſeparating our colonies from Canada and 
MW which we call the Apalachian, or Alegeney mountains ; if 


ut may be confidered as a mountain, which upon one tide is extremely 
but upon the other is nearly on a level with the reſt of the country. 
america is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which is beſt 
ered; and that not only for the ſupport of life, and all the pur- 
en of fertility, but for the convenience of trade, and the intercourſe 
each part with the others, In North America, ſuch is the wiſdom 
goodneſs of the Creator of the univerſe, thoſe vaſt tracts of coun- 


14.4% 


„ Kuated beyond the Apalachian mountains, at an immenſe and un- 
wan ditance from the ocean, are watered by inland ſeas, called the 
de of Canada, which not only communicate with each other, bat 
e riſe to ſeveral great nvers, particularly the Miſſippi, running 
4 north to ſouth till it falls into the gulph of Mexico, after a 

courſe, 
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- courſe, including its turnings, of 4500 miles, and receiving in its pn. 
greſs the vaſt tribute of the Illinois, the Miſaures, the Ohio, ang 
other great rivers ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine, or the Danube; and 6 
the north, the River St. Laurence, running a contrary courſe from the 
Mififippi, till it empties itſelf into the ocean near Newfoundland; 21 
of them being almoſt navigable to their heads, lay open the inmoſ 
receſſes of this great continent, and afford ſuch an inlet for commerce, 
as muſt produce the greateſt advantages, whenever the country ads. 
cent ſhall come to be fully inhabited, and by an induſtrious and citi. 
lized people. The eaſtern fide of North America, which makes 3 
part of the Britiſh empire, beſides the noble rivers Hudſon, Delaware, 
Suſquehana, and Potowmack, ſupplies ſeveral others of great depth 
length, and commodious navigation : hence many parts of our ſettle 
ments are fo advantageouſly interſected with navigable rivers and creek; 
that our planters, without exaggeration, . may be ſaid to have each 
harbour at his door. 

South America is, if poſſible, in this reſpect even more fortunate, It ſa 
plies much the two largett rivers (excepting the Miſſiſippi) in the world, ti 
river of Ama ones, and the Rio de la Plata, or Plate River. The firſt nag 
in Peru, not far from the South Sca, paſſes from weſt to eaſt, and fall 
into the ocean between Brazil and Guiana, after a courſe of more tha 
3000 miles, in which it receives a prodigious number of great and navig{hl 
rivers. The Rio de la Plata, riſes in the heart of the country, ay 
having its ſlrength gradually augmented, by an acceſſion of man 
powerful ſtreums, diſcharges itſelf with ſuch vehemence into the fes 
as to make its taſte freſh for many leagues from land. Beſides thel 

; there are other rivers in South America, of which the Oronoquo 1 
the moſt conſiderable. | 

A country of ſuch vaſt extent on each ſide of the equator, muſt ne 
ceſlariiy have a variety of foils as well as climates, It is a treaſury e 
nature, producing mott of the metals, minerals, plants, drugs, fruits, trees 
and wood, to be met with in the other parts of the world, and mu en 
of them in greater quantities and high perſection. The gold and filve 
of America has ſupplied Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities of tho 

| valuable metals, that they are become vaſtly more common; fo thi 
i the gold and filver of Europe now bears little proportion to the fig 
i price ſet upon them before the diſcovery of America. 

| This country alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethy! 
and other valuable ſtones, which by being brought into Europe, 2; ; 
contributed likewiſe to lower their value; and which, before the dic 
very of America, we were forced to buy at an extravagant rate i m. 
Aſia and Africa, through the hands of the Venetians and Gene 
who then engroſſed the trade of the eaſtern world, : 

Tho” the Indians ſtill live in the quiet poſſeſſion of many large tagen 
America, fo far as known, is chiefly claimed, and divided into colon, 
by three European nations, the Spaniards, Engliſh, and Porcuguel 
The Spaniards, who, as they firſt diſcovered it, have the Jargelt a 
richeſt portion, extending from New Mexico and Louiſiana, in Ni 
America, to the ſtreights of Magellan in the ſouth fea, excepting * 
large province of Brazil, which belongs to Portugal; tor though L 
French and Dutch have ſome forts upon Surinam and Guiana, 
ſcarcely deſerve to be conſidered as proprietors of any part ol 
ſouthern continent. 


Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of America * 
11¹ 
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AMERICA. 625 
Wricin, who derives her claim to North America, from the firſt diſeo- 
ery of that continent, by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. 
uno 1497, about ſix years after the diſcovery of South America by 
Columbus, in the name of the king of Spain. This country was in 
eral called Newfoundland, a name which is now appropriated ſolely 
o an iſland upon its coaſt, It was a long time before we made any 
mempt to ſettle this country. Sir Walter Raleigh, an uncommon 
nus, and a brave commander, firſt ſhewed the way by planting a colo- 
win the ſouthern part, which he called Virginia, in honour of his 
nitreſs queen Elizabeth. 
The French indeed, from this period until the concluſion of the late 
wur, laid a claim to, and actually poſſeſſed Canada and Louifiana, com- 
mehending all that extenſive inland country, reaching from Hudſon's 
hy on the north, to Mexico and the gulph of the ſame name on the 
buch; regions which all Europe could not 22 in the courſe of 
nany ages: but no territory however extenſive, no empire however 
boundleſs, could gratify the ambition of that aſpiring nation; hence, 
nder the moſt ſolemn treaties, they continued in a ſtate of hoſtility, 
making gradual advances upon the back of our ſettlements, and ren- 
ring their acquiſitions more ſecure and permanent by a chain of 
pts, well ſupplied with every engine of deſtruction, the hatchet and 
kalping knife not excepted, At the ſame time they laboured in- 
ſantly to gain the friendſhip of the Indians, whom they not only 
tained to the uſe of arms, but infuſed into theſe ſavages the moſt 
afavourable opinion of the Engliſh, and the ſtrength of their na- 
jon, The Britiſh colonies thus hemmed in, and — to a ſlip of 
ud along the ſea coaſt, by an ambitious and powerful nation, the 
mals and the natural enemies of Great Britain, began to take the 
arm, The Britiſh empire in America, yet in its infancy, was threatened 
ith 2 total diſſolution. The colonies, in their diſtreſs, called out 
bad to the mother country. The bulwarks of our iſland were ſent to 
ber relief, accompanied with a reſpectable military force well ap- 
vinted, and commanded by a ſet of 3 the Scipios of the preſent 
ft. A long war ſucceeded, with various ſucceſs, but the military 
nus of the Britiſh nation proving ſuperior, their arms bear down all 
poſition, the conflict becomes unequal, and the fate of North America 
gcided on the heights of Quebec. The French, if we may uſe the expreſ- 
a, were fought out of Canada, and obliged to relinquiſh all their poſſeſ- 
ns in Louiſiana, eaſtward of the Miſſiſippi, ſuppoſed to be the ſineſt tract 
Guntry, and the mildeſt climate in that part of the world. 
Thus at an immenſe expence, and with the loſs of many brave men, 
x colonies were preſerved, ſecured, and extended fo far, as to render 
Gtncult to aſcertain the preciſe bounds of our empire in North 


: (0 Wert, to the northern and weſtern ſides; for to the northward, it 
01001 ud ſeem that we might extend our claims quite to the pole itſelf, 
geg any nation ſeem inclined to diſpute the property of this nor- 
get oc country with us. If we ſhould chuſe to k, our ſtand upon 
1 NNE wnthern extremity, and look towards the ſouth, we have a terri- 
_ 7 extending in that aſpect, from the pole to Cape Florida, in the 
ug 


wm of Mexico, N. lat. 25, and conſequently near 4000 miles long 
direct line; which is the more valuable, as it includes the moſt 
rate climates of this new world, and ſuch as are beſt ſuited to 
m conſtitutions, But to the weſtward, our boundaries reach to na- 
R x tions 
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626 AMERICA. 

tions unknown even to the native Indians of Canada. If we mixt 
hazard a conjecture, it is nearly equal to the extent of all Europe. 
This vaſt empire is all the way waſhed by the Atlantic ocean on the 
eaſt, and on the ſouth by the gulph of Mexico. We have already taken 
notice of the river St. Lawrence, the Miſſiſippi, the lakes of Canada, 
and other great bodies of water, which fertilize and enrich its northern 
and weſtern boundaries, as well as the interior parts. 

In deſcribing the ſituation, extent, and boundaries of the numerous 
colonies which now compoſe this great empire, we have totally rejected 
the accounts given us by partial French writers, as well as thoſe of 
Salmon, and other Engliſh geographers, if men deſerve that name, who 
have wandered ſo widely from « truth, and who ſeem to be either unac. 
quainted with the ſubje&, or have been at no pains to conſult the lateſ 
and moſt authentic materials. This we thought neceſſary to premiſe, 
that the reader may be prepared for the following table, whieh he will 
find”to differ widely from any book of geography hitherto publiſhed, 
being compoſed from the lateſt treaties and the beſt maps and drawings in 
conſequence of theſe treaties, the ſureſt guides in giving the geogra- 
phy of theſe important provinces, | 

The multitude of iſlands, which lie between the two continents 0 
North and South America, are divided among the Spaniards, Englih, 
and French. The Dutch indeed poſſeſs three or four ſmall iſlands, 
which in any other hands would be of no conſequence ; and the Danes 
have one or two, but they hardly deſerve to be named among the pro. 

prietors of America. We ſhall now proceed to the particular provinces, 
E according to our method, with the north; but as Labrado 

or New Britain, and the countries round Hudſon's Bay, with thoſe val 
inhoſpitable regions towards the pole, are little known, we can only includ 
within the following table, the colonies that have been formed int 
regular governments, which bring us to the goth degree north lat. viz, 


The grand Diviſions of NOR TH AMERICA. 


2 e ee Di- & boring 
| Colonies. (Length Breadt Chief Towns, r Belongs to 
Þ . Province of | 2 
1 0 t Brita 
| — q 20 | 200 Quebec Great Britain 
| New Scotland | 359 | 250 |Hallifax | Ditto 
New England 5 5 200 [Boſton 2760 W. Ditto 
Mo — —— — —— . — —. | 
New York 300 | 150 New York | | "Ditto 
New Jerſey 160 60 Perth Amboy | Ditto 4 
[Penſylvania t | 240. Philadelphia | Ditto 
Maryland | 140 | 135 Anapolis | Ditto 
Virginia | 750 240 Williamſburg „Ditto 1 
Na. Carolina Wilmington | Ditto Pei 
So. Carolina J | 700 380 |Charles-town | Ditto An 
Georgia Ha (Savannah Ditto 
' : — cos |  - — : — 
Eaſt Florida tf | St. Auguſtin | Ditto 
Weſt Florida F | 59? 440 [Penſacola Ditto 
\Lonifiana Bounds undeter. New Orleans 4080 S. W. | Spain 
2 FT. — — — — — ——} 
New Mexico } , [- 1 T6 Fee " { 4320 S. W. Ditto | 
& California & 2 | 7202 St. Juan Ditto __ 
M-xico or 7 5 2 | — | 
\New Spain 1 2000 Go (Mexico | | 4960 S. W. Ditto 
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The principal ISLANDS in North America belonging to- Europeans are, 
ISLANDS. 2 Breadt. | Chief Towns. | Belongs to 
2 8 — = 350 | 200 [Placentia Great Britain 
64 Tape Breton 110 | $0 Louiſburg Ditto 
| £ 1] 5 John's <a 60 30 Charlotte Town Ditto 14 
2 5 5 rr 1 
b 2 8 D acres St. George Ditto { ; | 
1 2 The] Bahama Itto very numerous Naſſau Ditto 0 
t Bia" | Tun 
5 \ Jamaica 140 60 K ingſton Ditto [ , | | 
5 Barbadoes 21 14 Bridgetown Ditto 10 1 
5 St. Chriſtopher's 20 7 |Baſſe-terre „ <A | it 
£4 | Antigua | 20 20 St. John's Ditto 100.0 
8 Nevis and 1 of theſe is Charles-Town Ditto | 
I Montſerrat 13 circum. Plymouth Ditto 
[Barbuda 20 12 Ditto 
7 Anguilla 30 10 — | Ditto vj 
4 Dominica 28 13 Ditto 
« | St. Vincent 24 KS." + I Ditto 
| - Granada _- 15 Lewis Ditto 
| 1 Tobago 32 9 Ditto FEY 
3 | Cuba- 700 70 Havannah Spain jp 
5 4 Hiſpaniola we 450 | 150 St. Domingo Ditto&France 
< | Porto Rico 100 40 Porto Rico Spain | 
2 Trinidad 90 6 Ditto 
= {| Margaritta 40 24 Ditto 
2 | Martinico 60 30 St. Peter's France 
'> Guadalupe 45 38 Baſſ-terre Ditto 
4 St. Lucia E 23 12 Ditto - ; 
St. Bartholomew Ditto | 
8 all of them 
2 A E | 
2 St. Euſtatia 29 circum. The Bay Dutch N 
| 3 | Curafſou | | 30 10 Dito 1 
> | St. Thomas 15 circum. Denmark = 08 
f St. Gro Jo | To [Baſſe End ZI Ditto | 4 [ 
: 0 
J Grand Diviſions of SOUTH AMERICA. N 
1 Nations. [Length [Breadt Chief Cities, [Dif & bearing] belongs to Ar 
7 Terra Firma [ 1400 oo | 7 709 [Panama 4650 S. W. [Spain pn 
1 peru | 1800 | 50 Lima 5520 8. W. Spain 
[Amazonia a very large country, | but little know n to the Europeans, 1200 L. 960 B. 
_ Guiana | 780 480 de een: | 3840 S. W. — 
1 Brafl 2.500 | 700 — — Salvador 6000 F. W Portugal 
0 Fg or Laplata "1500. roco Buenos Tyres 6040 S. W. Spain & Jeſuits 
| N 1200 "500. St. Jago | 6600 S. W. [Spain 


Cs, 


— terra Magellani- 7 The Spaniards took polleſſion of it, but did not think it 
a, or Pats Inis. worth while to ſettle there. 700 L. 200 B. 
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NEW BRITAIN. 
, N EW BRITAIN, or the country lying round Hudſon's bay, and 
ra 


commonly called the country of the Eſquimaux, comprehending La. 

dor, new North and South Wales, is bounded by unknown lands, and 

frozen ſeas, about the pole, on the north; by the Atlantic ocean on 

the eaſt; by the bay and river of St. Lawrence and Canada, on the 
ſouth ; and by unknown lands on the weft. 

MovunTains.] The tremendous high mountains in this country 
towards the north, their being eternally covered with ſnow, and the winds 
blowing from thence three quarters of the year, occaſion a degree of 
cold in the winter, over all this country, which 1s not experienced in 
any other part of the world in the ſame latitude, 

' Rivers, BAYS, STRAITS, 1 Theſe are numerous in this country, 

AND CAPES. and take their names generally from the 

Engliſh navigators and commanders, by whom they were firſt diſcovered; 
the principal bay is that of Hudſon, and the principal ſtraits are thoſe of WW # 
Hudſon, 33 and Belleiſle. 10 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] This country is extremely barren; to the d 
northward of Hudſon's Bay, even the hardy pine-tree is ſeen no longer, n 
and the cold womb of the earth is incapable of any better production kn 
than ſome miſerable ſhrubs. Eve kind of European ſeed, which we du 
have committed to the earth, in this inhoſpitable climate, has hitherto d 
periſhed ; but in all probability, we have not tried the ſeed of corn from WW if | 
the northern parts of Sweden and Norway; in ſuch caſes, the place from en 
whence the ſeed comes is of great moment, All this ſeverity, and long ede 
continuance of winter, and the barrenneſs of the earth which comes ut 
from thence, is experienced in the latitude of 52 ; in the temperate la- bon 
titude of Cambridge. ren 

AniMALs.] Theſe are the mooſe deer, tags, rein deer, bears, tygers, lie 
buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, ſquirrels, et- oe 
mins, wild cats, and hares. Of the feathered kind, they * c, 
buſtards, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wild fowls. Of kth, 
there are whales, morſes, ſeals, cod-fiſh, and a white fiſh, preferable 
herrings ; and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch, carp, and 
trout. There have been taken at port Nelſon, in one ſeaſon, 90, 000 
partridges, which are here as large as hens, and 25,000 hares. 

All the animals of theſe countries, are cloathed with a cloſe, fot 
warm fur, In ſummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in ths 
colours of the ſeveral animals; when that ſeaſon is over, which hol 
only for three months, they all aſſume the livery of winter, and ev 
ſort of beaſts,” and moit of their fowls, are of the colour of the ſnow 
every thing animate and inanimate is white, This is a ſurprizing pit 
nomenon. But what is yet more ſurprizing, and what is indeed one 
the moſt ſtriking things, that draw the moſt inattentive to an adnuraudl 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence, is, that the dogs and cr 
from England, that have been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the 4 
proach of winter, have entirely changed their appearance, and acqui 
a much longer, ſofter, and thicker coat of hair, than they had originally 

Before we advance further in the deſcription of America, it may" 
proper to obſerve in general, that all the quadrupedes uf thiy new Wen 
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are leſs than thoſe of the old; even ſuch as are carried from hence 

to breed there, are often found to degenerate, but are never ſeen to 

improve. If with reſpect to ſize, we ſnould compare the animals of the 

new and the old world, we ſhould find the one bear no manner of pro- 

rtion to the other. The Aſiatic elephant, for inſtance, often grows 

to above fifteen feet high, while the tapurette, which is the largeſt na- 

tive of America, is not bigger than a calf of a year old. The lama, 

which ſome alſo call the American camel, is ſtill deſs. Their beaſts of 

prey are quite diveſted of that courage, which is ſo often fatal to man 

in Africa or Aſia. They have no lions, nor, properly ſpeaking, either 

leopard or tiger. Travellers, however, have affixed thoſe names to ſuch 

| nyenous animals, as are there found moſt to reſemble thoſe of the 
| antient continent, The congar, the taquar, and the taquaretti amon 
| them, are deſpicable in compariſon of the tiger, the leopard, an 
the panther of Aſia. 'The tyger of Bengz bis been known to meaſure 

, fix feet in length, without including the tail, while the congar, or 
American tyger, as ſome affect to call it, ſeldom exceeds three. All 

; the animals therefore in the ſouthern parts of America, are different 
bn thoſe in the ſouthern parts of the antient continent; nor does there 
wpear to be any common to both, but thoſe, which being able to bear 

e the colds of the north, have travelled from one continent to the other. 
„ Thus the bear, the wolf, the rain-deer, the ſtag, and the beaver, are 
n known as well by the inhabitants of New Britain, and Canada, as 
ve ufa; while the lion, the leopard, and the tyger, which are natives 
che ſouth with us, are atterly unknown in ſouthern America, But 
ni the quadrupedes of America be ſmaller than thoſe of the antient 
om Wi continent, they are in much greater abundance ; for it is a rule that 
oy WY ebtzins through nature, and evidently points out the wiſdom of the 
nes WY author of it, that the ſmalleſt animals multiply in the greateſt propor- 
la- un. The goat, imported from Europe to ſouthern America, in a few 
generations becomes much leſs, but then it alſo becomes more pro- 

ers, lc, and inſtead of one kid at a time, or two at the moſt, generally 
er-Wtroduces five, fix, and ſometimes more. The wiſdom of Providence 
eſe, n making formidable animals unprolific is obvious; had the elephant, 
A, e rhinoceros, and the lion, the ſame degree of fecundity with the rab- 
e or the rat, all the arts of man would ſoon be unequal to the con- 
mar, and we ſhould ſoon perceive them become the tyrants of thoſe who 

oel themſelves the maſters of the creation. 

PERSONS AND HABITS.] The men of this country ſhew great in- 
qeuuity in their manner of kindling a fire, in cloathing themſelves, and 
preſerving their eyes from the ill checks of that glaring white which every 
hold tere ſurrounds them, for the greateſt part of the year; in other reſpects they 
e very ſavage. In their ſhapes and faces they do not reſemble the 
no ericans who live to the ſouthward ; they are much more like the Lap- 


pbeſh ers and Samoeids of Europe already deſcribed, from whom they are 
one d bably deſcended. The other Americans ſeem to be of a Tartar original. 

ratio Di:covery any commerce.) The knowledge of theſe northern 
d CUES nd countries, was owing to a project ſtarted in me wap for the diſco- 
he of a north-weſt paſſage to China, and the Eaſt-Indies, as early as the 
qui 1575. Since then it has been frequently dropped, and as often revived, 
nally never yet compleated. Forbiſher only diſcov@#ed the main of New 
may "an, or Terra de Labrador, and thoſe ſtraits to which he has given 


wa "ame. In 1585, John David ſailed from Portſmouth, and viewed 
Land the more northerly coaſts, but he ſeems never to have entered 
Rr; tho 
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_ employ four ſhips, and 130 ſeamen. They have four forts, viz. Churchul 


" Hudſon's Bay, enter largely into our manufactures, and afford us mi 
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the bay. Hudſon made three voyages on the ſame adventure, the fr} in 
1607, the ſecond in 1608, and his third and laſt in 1610. This bolg 
and judicious navigator entered the ſtraits that lead into this new Medi. 
terranean, the bay known by his name, coaſted a great part of it, and 
penetrated to 80 degrees and a half into the heart of the frozen zone. Hi, 
ardour for the diſcovery not being abated by the difficulties he ſtrug. 
led with in this empire of winter, and world of froſt and ſnow, he 
Raid here until the enſuing ſpring, and prepared ig the beginning of 
1611 to purſue his diſcoveries ; but his crew, who ſutfered equal hard. 
ſhips, without the ſame ſpirit to ſupport them, mutinied, ſeized upog 
him, and ſeven of thoſe who were moſt faithful to him, and committed 
them to the fury of the icy ſeas, in an open boat. Hudſon and hi; 
companions were either ſwallowed up by the waves, or, gaining the in. 
hoſpitable coaſt, were deſtroyed by the ſavages ; but the ſhip and the 
reſt of the men returned home. 

The laſt attempt towards a diſcovery was made in 1746 by captain 
Ellis, who wintered as far north as 57 degrees and a half; but though 
the adventurers failed in the original purpoſe, for which they navigated 
this bay, their project, even in its faifure may be of great advantage 
to this country. The vaſt countries which ſurround Hudſon's Bay, 2 
we have already obſerved, abound with animals; whoſe fur and fin 
are excellent, In 1670, a charter was granted to a company, which 
does not conſiſt of above nine or ten perſons, for the excluſive trade 
to this bay, and they have ated under 1t ever ſince with great benei 
to the private men, who compoſe the company, though comparative} 
with little advantage to Great Britain. The fur and peltry trade might 
be carried on to a much greater extent, were it not entirely in th 
hands of this excluſive company, whoſe intereſted, not to ſay iniquiten 
ſpirit has been the ſubject of long and juſt complaint. The compan 


Nelſon, New Severn, and Albany, which ſtand on the weſt ſide of ti 
bay, and are garriſoned by 186 men. They export commodities to th 
value of 16,0001. and bring home returns to the value of 29,34! 
which yield to the revenue 3,734 1. This includes the fiſhery in Ha 
ſon's Bay. This commerce, imall as it is, affords immenſe profits ! 
the company, and even ſome advantages to Great Britain in genera 
for the commodities we exchange with the Indians for their ſkins 2 
furs, are all manufactured in Britain; and as the Indians are not ve 
nice in their choice, ſuch things are ſent, of which we have the great 
plenty, and which in the mercantile phraſe, are drugs with us. Thy 
the workmanſhip too happen to be in many reſpe&s ſo deficient, that ! 
civilized people would take it off our hands, it may be admired and 
the Indians. On the other hand, the ſkins and furs we bring i 


rials for trading with many nations of Europe, to great advania? 1 
Theſe circumſtances tend to prove inconteſtibly the immenſe betet 
that would redound to Great Britain, by throwing open the trade 0 
Hudſon's Bay, ſince even its preſent reftrained trade is fo advantage A 


This company, it is probable, do not find their trade fo advantages | 
now, as it was before we got poticſhon of Canada. The only atten 
made to trade with Labrador, has been directed towards the fte 
Great B itain has no ſettlement here, though the annual produce @ * 
fiſhery . moun ing to upward of 49,0501. and the natural advantages 
the counuy ihould encoulage us to tet about this deſign. 
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CANADA, or the Pzovince OF QUEBEC, 


. StTUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles, Degrees. 
Length wel 61 and 81 weſt longitude. 
Breadth 200 betivern 45 and 52 north latitude. 


BOUNDARIES, ] HE French comprehended under the name of 
| x Canada, a very large territory, taking into 
their claim part of New Scotland, New England and New York, on the 
eaſt; and to the weſt, extending it as far as the Pacific Ocean. That 
part, however, which they have been able to cultivate, and which bore 
the face of a colony, lay chiefly upon the banks of the river St. Law- 
rence, and the numerous ſmall rivers falling into that ſtream. This 
being reduced by the Britiſh arms in the late war, is now formed into 
2 Britiſh colony, called the Province of Quebec. See the Royal Proclamation» 
Alx AND CLIMATE.] The climate of this extenſive province is not 
very different from the colonies mentioned above, but as it is much fur- 
ther from the ſea, and more northerly than a great part of theſe pro- 
rinces, it has a much ſeverer winter, though the air is generally clear; 
but like moſt of thoſe American tracts, that do not lie too far to the 
northward, the ſummers are very hot and exceeding pleaſant. 

So1L AND PRODUCE.] Though the climate be cold, and the win- 
ter long and tedious, the ſoil is in general very good, and in 
many parts extremely fertile, in wheat, barley, rye, with other ſorts 
of grains, fruits and vegetables; tobacco, in particular, thrives well, 
and is much cultivated. The iſle of Orleans near Quebec, and 
the lands upon the river St. Laurence, and other rivers, are re- 
markable for the richneſs of their ſoil, The meadow grounds in 
Canada which are well watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed vaſt 
numbers of great and ſmall cattle. As we are now entering upon the 
cultivated provinces of Britiſh America, and as Canada, ſtretching a 
conſiderable way upon the back of our other ſettlements, contains almoſt all 
the different ſpecies of wood, and animals, that are found in theſe colo- 
nies, we ſhall, to avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them here at ſome length. 

ugs AND PLANTS.] The uncultivated parts of North America, 
contain the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are a continued wood 
not plänted by the hands of men, and in all appearance as old as the 
world itſelf. Nothing is more magnificent to the fight; the trees loſe 
themſelves in the clouds, and there is ſuch a prodigious variety of ſpe- 
des, that even among thoſe perſons who have taken molt pains to know 
them, there is not one perhaps that knows half the number. The pro- 
ince we are deſcribing, produces amongſt others, two forts of pines, 
tte white and the red; four forts of firs ; two ſorts of cedar and oak, 
the white and the red ; the male and female maple; three ſorts of aſh- 
trees, the free, the mungrel and the baſtard ; three forts of walnut- 
tees, the hard, the ſoft, and the ſmooth ; vaſt numbers of beech-trees, 
an white wood ; white and red elms, and poplars. The Indians hol- 
bo the red elms into canoes, ſome of which, made out of one piece, 
"1 contain 20 perſons ; others are made of the bark, the different pieces 
« wiich they ſew together with the inner rind, and daub over the 
Kaus with pitch, or rather a bituminous matter reſembling pitch, to 

R r 4 prevent 


| leagues in circumference ; Erie, or Oſwego, longer, but not ſo broad, 18 


the rocks below; from which it again rebounds ta a very great height 
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prevent their leaking; and the ribs of theſe canoes are made of boy 
of trees. About November the bears and wild cats take up their hah; 
tation in the hollow elms, and remain there till April, Here are alfo 
found — — the vinegar- tree, the fruit of which, in. 
fuſed in water, produces vinegar; an aquatic plant, called Alaco, the 
fruit of which may be made into a confection; the white thorn ; the 
cotton-tree, on the top of which grow ſeveral tufts of flowers, which 
when ſhaken in the. morning, before the dew falls off, produce honey, 
that may be boiled up into ſugar, the ſeed being a p containing a 
very fine kind of cotton ; the ſun-plant, which reſembles a marigold 
and grows to the height of ſeven or eight feet ; Turky corn ; French 
' beans ; gourds, melons, capillaire ; and the hop-plant. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Near Quebec 1s a fine lead mine, and 
in ſome of the mountains, we are told, filver has been found, though 
we have not heard any great advantage made of it as yet. This country 
alſo abounds with coals, 

Rivers.) The rivers branching through this country are very nume. 
rous, and many of them large, bold and deep. The principal are, 
the Outtauais, St. John's, Seguinay, Deſprairies, and Trois Rivieres, 
but they are all ſwallowed up by the river St. Laurence, This river 
iſſues from the lake Ontario, and taking its courſe north-eaſt, waſhes 
Montreal, where it receives the Outtauais, and forms many fertile 
iſlands, It continues the ſame courſe, and meets the tide upwards of 
400 miles from the ſea, where it is navigable for large veſſels, and be- 
low Quebec, 320 miles from the ſea, it becomes broad, and ſo deep that 
ſhips of the line contributed, in the laſt war, to reduce that capital, 
After receiving in its progreſs innumerable ſtreams, this great river falls 
into the ocean at cape Roſieres, where it is go miles broad, and where 
the cold is intenſe, and the ſea boiſterous. In its progreſs it forms a 
variety of bays, harbours, and iſlands, many of them fruitful and ex- 
tremely pleaſant. 

Laxts.] The great river St. Laurence, is that only upon which 
the French (now ſubjects of Great-Britain) have ſettlements of any 
note ; but if we look forward into futurity, it is nothing improbable 
that Canada, and thoſe vaſt regions to the weſt, will be enabled af 
themſelves to carry on a conſiderable trade upon the great lakes of frela Wi 
water, which theſe countries environ. Here are five lakes, the ſmallet Wt 
of which is a piece of ſweet water, greater than any in the other parts : 
of the world; this is the lake Ontario, which is not leſs than 209 


about the ſame extent. That of the Huron ſpreads greatly in width, and 
is in circumference not leſs than zoo, as is that of Michigan, thou 
like lake Erie, it is rather long and comparatively narrow. But te 
lake Superior, which contains Se. large iſlands, is 500 leagues i 
the circuit. All of theſe are navigable by any veſſels, and they all con. 
municate with one another, except that the paſſage between Erie and 
Ontario, is interrupted by a ſtupendous fall or cataract, which is calle 
the falls of Niagara, The water here is about half a mile wide, whei 
the rock croſſes it, not in a direct line, but in the form of a half moon. 
When it comes to the perpendicular fall, which is 150 feet, no we 
can expreſs the conſternation of travellers at ſeeing ſo great a body 0 
water falling, or rather violently thrown, from ſo great an height, upd 
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aopearing white as ſnow, being all converted into foam, through thoſe 


J violent agitations. The noiſe of this fall is often heard at the diſtance 
0 of fifteen miles, and ſometimes much farther, The vapour ariſing from 
» the fall may ſometimes be ſeen at a great diſtance, appearing like a 
* doud, or pillar of ſmoak, and in the appearance of a rainbow, when - 
he wer the ſun, and the poſition of the traveller, favours. Many beaſts 
h ard fowls here loſe their lives, by attempting to ſwim, or croſs the 
Y fream in the rapids above the fall, and are found daſhed in pieces be- 
"WH i, and ſometimes the Indians through careleſsneſs or drunkenneſs, 
d, have met with the ſame fate; and perhaps no place .in the world is fre- 
ch quented by ſuch a number of eagles as are invited hither by the car- 

rage of deer, elks, bears, &c. on which they feed. The river St. 
nd Laurence, as we have already obſerved, is the outlet of theſe lakes; 
gh by which they diſcharge themſelves into the ocean. The French have 


built forts at the ſeveral ſtraits, by which theſe lakes communicate with 
each other, as well as where the laſt of them communicates with the 
mer. By theſe they effectually ſecured to themſelves the trade of the 
hkes, and an influence upon all the nations of America which lay near 


m. | 
AxIMALs.] Theſe make the moſt curious, and hitherto the moſt in- 

teſting part of the natural hiſtory of Canada. It is to the ſpoils of theſe 
tile WH that we owe the materials of many of our manufactures, and moſt of the 
; of WH commerce as yet carried on between us and the country we have been 
be- deſcribing. The animals that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the im- 
mat menſe foreſts of Canada, and which indeed traverſe the unculti- 
ital. vated parts of all this continent, are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, 
falls WY nartins, wild cats, ferrets, weſels, ſquirrels of a large fize and greyiſh 
dere due, bares, and rabbits. The ſouthern parts in particular — great 
ns numbers of wild bulls, deer of a ſmall ſize, divers forts of roebucks, 
| ex- WY foats, wolves, &c. The marſhes, lakes, and pools, which in this 
euntry are very numerous, ſwarm with otters, beavers or caſtors, of 

vhich WW hich the white are highly valued, being ſcarce, as well as the right 
any WW black kind. The American beaver, though reſembling the creature 
bable WWW known in Europe by that name, has many particulars which render it 
ed of Wi: moſt curious animal we are acquainted with. It is near four feet 
fred in length, and weighs 2 or ſeventy pounds; they live from fifteen 

e 


valet Wb twenty years, and the females generally bring forth four young ones 
pars TE a time. It is an amphibious quadruped, that continues not long at 
1 0% tine in the water, but yet cannot live without frequently bathing 
ad, 1888" it. The ſavages, who waged a continual war with this animal, believed 
„ abe la rational creature, that it lived in ſociety, and was governed 
bout leader, reſembling their own ſachem or prince. It muſt indeed 
ut ue allowed, that the curious accounts given of this animal by ingenious 


vellers, the manner in which it contrives its habitation, provides food 
b lerve during the winter, and always in proportion to the continu- 
Ke and ſeverity of it, are ſufficient to ſhew the near approaches of 
unit to reaſon, and even in ſome inſtances the ſuperiority of the former. 
ir colours are different; black, brown, white, yellow, and ftraw- 


moon. bur; but it is obſerved, that the lighter their colour, the leſs quan- 
> ö ct fur they are cloathed with, and live in warmer climates. The 
od of the beaver are of two kinds, the dry and the green; the dry 
t, up + the fcin before it is applied to any uſe; the green are the furs 
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« we worn, after being ſgyed to ane another, by the Indians, who 
beſmear 
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belly a bag, which ſhe opens and ſhuts at pleaſure ; and in that 
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beſmear them with unctuous ſubſtances, which not only render then 
more pliable,” but give the fine down that is manufactured into har, 
that oily quality which renders it proper to be worked up with the 
dry fur, Both the Dutch and Engliſh have of late found the ſecret of 
making excellent cloths, gloves, and ſtockings, as well as hats, fron 
the beaver fur. Beſides the fur, this uſeful animal produces the tue 
caſtoreum, which is contained in bags in the lower part of the belly, 


different from the teſticles : the value of this drug is well known, The 
Reſh of the beaver is a moſt delicious food, but when boiled it has 3 


The muſk rat is a diminutive kind of beaver, (weighing about fe 
or ſix pounds) which it reſembles in every thing but its tail; and it affords 
a very ſtrong muſk. | 

The elk is of the ſize of a horſe or mule. Many extraordinary med. 
cinal qualities, particularly for curing the falling- ſickneſs, are, aſcribed 
'to the hoof of the left foot of this animal. Its fleſh is very agreeable 
and nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light-grey and dark-red, The 
love the cold countries; and when the winter affords them no graſs, the 
gnaw the bark of trees. It is dangerous to approach very neac this ani 
mal when he is hunted, as he ſometimes ſprings furiouſly on his pur 
ſuers, and tramples them to pieces. To prevent this the hunter throy 
his clothes to him, and while the deluded animal ſpends his fury 0 
theſe, he takes proper meaſures to diſpatch him. 

There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the felin 
or cat kind, with a tail ſo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twiſted it & 
veral times round his body. Its body is about two feet in length, fro 
the end of the ſnout to the tail. It is ſaid, that this animal, windin 
himſelf about a tree, will dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt þ 
ſtrong tail round his body, and cut his throat in a moment. 

The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the ſame appearance wi 
thoſe of Europe: his body is covered with a black wool, which 
highly eſteemed. The fleſh of the female is very good; and the b 0 
faloe hides are as ſoft and pliable as chamoes leather, but fo va 
ſtrong, that the bucklers which the Indians make uſe of are hardy pen 
trable by a muſket ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic a 
but differs in no other reſpett from thoſe of Europe. Wolves are c 
in Canada, but they afford the fineſt furs in all the country: their eee 
is white, and good to eat; and they purſue their prey to the tops Wl, 
the talleſt trees. The black foxes are greatly eſteemed, and very (car: :: 
but thoſe of other colours are more common: and ſome on the Cops: 
Miſſiſippi are of a filver colour, and very beautiful. They live up 
water-fowls, which they decoy within their clutches by a thoula 
antic tricks, and then ſpring upon and devour them. The Canad 

oll- cat has a moſt beautiful white fur, except the tip of his tail, wil 
is as black as jet. Nature has given this animal no defence but 
urine, the ſmell of which is — at and intolerable ; this, whet 
tacked, it ſprinkles plentifully on its tail, and throws it on the aflallagy.., 
The Canadian wood-rat is of a beautiful filver colour, with a be. 
tail, and twice as big as the European : the female carries under . 


places her young when purſued, Here are three forts of ſquirrels; ! 
called the flying ſquirrel will leap 4o paces and more, from one | 
to another. This little animal is eaſily tamed, and is very lively, 


4 
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eept when aſleep, which is often the caſe ; and he puts up wherever he 
can find a place, in one's fleeve, pocket or muff ; he firſt pitches on 
tis maſter, whom he will- diſtinguiſh among 20 perſons. -The Cana- 
dan porcupine is leſs than a mi dling dog; when roaſted, he. eats full 
4 well as a ſucking pig. The hares and rabbits differ little from 
thoſe in Europe, only they turn grey in winter. There are two ſorts 
of bears herey one of a reddiſh, and the other of a black colour; but 
the former is the moſt dangerous. The bear is not naturally fierce, 
unleſs when wounded, or og" with hunger, They run themſelves 
ery poor in the month uly, when it is ſomewhat- dangerous to 
meet them, and they are ſaid to ſupport themſelves during the winter, 
wen the ſnow lies from four to fix feet deep, by ſucking their paws. 
Scarce any thing among the Indians is undertaken with greater ſo- 
lemnity than hunting the bear; and an alliance with a noted bear- 
hunter, who has killed ſeveral in one day, is more eagerly ſought after 
dan that of one who has rendered himſelf famous in war. The reaſon 
b, becauſe the chace ſupplies the family with both food and raiment. 

Of the feathered creation, they have eagles, falcons, goſhawks, ter- 
cls, partridges, grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they ſpread 
cut as a fan, and make a very beautiful appearance; woodcocks are 
farce in Canada, but ſnipes, and other water- game, are plentiful. A 
Canadian raven is ſaid by ſome writers to eat as well as a pullet, and 
in owl better, Here are black-birds, ſwallows, and larks ; no leſs than 


{clin :: different ſpecies of ducks, and a great number of ſwans, turkeys, 
1 ie peele, buſtards, teal, water-hens, . cranes, and other large water-fowl ; 

but always at a diſtance from houſes, The Canadian woodpecker is a 
nc beautiful bird. Thruſhes and goldfinches are found here; but the chief 
Ry Canadian bird of melody is the white-bird, which is a kind of orte- 


lan, very ſhewy, and remarkable for announcing the return of ſpring. 
The fy-bird is thought to be the moſt beautiful of any in nature; with 
ill his plumage, he is no bigger than a cock-chafer, and he makes a 
yoiſe with his wings like the humming of a _ fly. 

Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle-· ſnake only deſerves at- 
tention, Some of them are as big as a man's leg, and they are long 
In proportion. What is moſt remarkable in this animal is the tail, 
$hich is ſcaly like a coat of mail, and on which it is ſaid there grows 
erery year one ring, or row of ſcales ; ſo that they know its age 
by 1ts tail, as we do that of a horſe by its teeth. In moving, it makes 
i rattling noiſe, from which it has its name. The bite of this ſerpent 
* mortal, if a remedy is not applied immediately. In all places where 
e ue dangerous reptile is bred, there 3 a plant which is called rat- 

U 


ou te-ſnake herb, the root of which (ſuch is the goodneſs of Providence) 
an certain antidote againſt the venom of this ſerpent, and that with 
„e moſt ümple preparation, for it requires only to be pounded” or 
but Gewed, and applied like a plaiſter to the wound. The rattle-ſnake 
when kom bites paſlengers, unleſs it is provoked, and never darts itſelf at 
faila ay perſon without firſt rattling three times with its tail. When pur- 
a bole, if it has but a little time to recover, it folds itfelf round, with 
oder! a: head in the middle, and then darts itſelf with great fury and vio- 
that ce againſt its purſuers: nevertheleſs, the ſavages chace it, and find 
ls; very good, and being alſo of medicinal quality it is uſed by the 
” can apothecaries in particular caſes. 

Vein 


ome writers are of opinion that the fiſheries in Canada, if pro- 
N improved, would be more likely to enrica that country than even 


the 
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the fur trade. The river St. Lawrence contains perhaps the preateſ 
variety of any in the world, and theſe in the greateſt plenty and of tie 
beſt ſorts, 
| Beſides the great variety of other fiſh in the rivers and lakes, we 
ſea-wolves, ſea-cows, porpoiſes, the lencornet, the goberque, the {«. 
plaiſe, ſalmon, trout, turtle, lobſters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, the achi. 
gas the gilthead, tunny, ſhad, lamprey, ſmelts, conger-eels, mackatel 
dals, herrings, anchovies, and pilchards. The ſea-wolf, fo called from 
its howling, 1s an amphibious creature; the largeſt are ſaid to weiph 
2000 pounds; their fleſh is 7 eating : but . profit of it lies in 
the oil, which is proper for burning, and currying of leather; their 
ſkins make excellent coverings for trunks, and though not ſo fine 2 
Morocco leather, they preſerve their freſhneſs better, and are leſs liable 
to cracks. The ſhoes and boots made of thoſe ſkins let in no water, 
and, when properly tanned, make excellent and laſting covers for ſeats, 
The Canadian ſea-cow is larger than the ſea-wolf, but reſembles it in 
figure: it has two teeth of the thickneſs and length of a man's am, 
that, when grown, look like horns, and are very — ivory as well a 
its other teeth. Some of the porpoiſes of the river St. Lawrence as 
ſaid to yield a hogſhead of oil; and of their ſkins waiſtcoats are made, 
which are exceſſive ſtrong and muſket proof, The lencronet is a kind 
of kuttle-fiſh, quite round, or rather oval; there are three forts of 
them, which differ only in ſize; ſome being as large as a hogſhead, 
and others but a foot long; they catch only the laſt, and that with a 
torch : they are excellent eating. The goberque has the taſte and ſmell 
of a ſmall cod. The ſea-plaiſe is — eating; they are taken with 
long poles armed with iron hooks, The chaouraſou is an armed fi, 
about five feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, reſembling a pike; 
but is covered with ſcales that are proof againſt a dagger: its colour 
is a filver grey; and there grows under his mouth a — bony ſub- 
ſtance, ragged at the edges. One may readily conceive, that an animal 
ſo well fortified is a ravager among the inhabitants of the water: but 
we have few inſtances of fiſh making prey of the feathered creation, 
which this fiſh does, however, with much art. He conceals himſel 
among the canes and reeds, in ſuch a manner that nothing is to be ſen 
beſides his weapon, which he holds raiſed perpendicularly, above th 
ſurface of the water: the fowls, which come to take reſt, imagiung 
the weapon to be only a withered reed, perch upon it, but they ar 
no ſooner alighted, than the fiſh opens his throat, and makes ſuch 
ſudden motion to ſeize his prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes him. This f 
is an inhabitant of the lakes. The ſturgeon is both a freſh and ſalt. 
water fiſh, taken on the coaſt of Canada and the lakes, from eight 
twelve feet long, and proportionably thick. There is a ſmall kind« 
ſturgeon, the fleſh of which is very tender and delicate. The achiga 
and the gilthead, are fiſh peculiar to the river St. Lawrence. von 
of the rivers breed a kind of crocodile, that differs but little from thoi 
of the Nile. 
INHABITANTS AND PRINCIPAL rowxs.] Before the late war, ® 
banks of the river St. Lawrence, above Quebec, were vaſtly 12. 
but we cannot preciſely determine the number of French and Engil 
ſettled in this province, who are undoubtedly upon the encreaſe. Th 
different tribes of Indians in Canada are almoſt innumerable ; but the 


people are obſerved to decreaſe in population where the Euro * 
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aol numerous, owing chiefly to the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous li- 
12 which they are exceſſively fond. But as liberty is the ruling 
1 pafion of the Indians, we may naturally ſuppoſe that as the Europeans 

\rance, the former will retreat to more diſtant regions. | 
2 Quebec, the- capital, not only of this province, but of all Canada, 
- WH: ftuated at the confluence of the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, 
« the little river, about 320 miles from the ſea. It is built on a rock, 

y of marble and 2 of ſlate, The town is divided into an upper 
da lower; the houſes in both are ſtone, and built in a tolerable man- 
x, The fortifications are ſtrong, though not regular. The town is 
avered with a regular and beautiful citadel, in which the governor re- 
ws, The number of inhabitants are computed at 12 or 15,000. The 
wer, which from the ſea hither is four or five leagues broad, nar- 
Lys all of a ſudden to about a mile wide. The haven, which lies 
wollte the town, is ſafe and commodious, and about five fathom 
key, The harbour is flanked by two baſtions, that are raiſed 25 feet 
m the ground, which is about the height of the tides at the time 
the equinox. a 2 
From Quebec to Montreal, which is about 170 miles, in ſailing up 
te river St. Lawrence, the eye is entertained with beautiful landſcapes, 
te banks being in many places very bold and ſteep, and ſhaded with 
fry trees. The farms lie pretty cloſe all the way; ſeveral gentlemens 


e es, neatly built, ſhew themſelves at intervals, and there is all the 
cad, pearance of a flouriſhing colony; but there are few towns or villages. 
" ih pretty much like the well ſettled parts of Virginia and Maryland, 
me 


ere the planters are wholly within themſelves. Many beautiful iſlands 
x interſperſed in the channel of the river, which have an agreeable ef- 
upon the eye. After paſſing the Richlicu iſlands, the air becomes fo 
Id and temperate, that the traveller thinks himſelf tranſported to ano- 
olour Wer climate; but this is to be underſtood in the ſummer months. 
ſab- The town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, is about half way 
tween Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from three rivers which 
n their currents here, and fall into the St. Lawrence, It is much reſorted 
þ by ſeveral nations of Indians, who, by means of theſe rivers, reſort 
ther and trade with the inhabitants in various kinds of furs and ſkins. 
be country here is pleaſant, and fertile in corn, fruit, &c. and great 
a bers of handſome houſes ſtand on both ſides the rivers. 
zune Montreal ſtands on an iſland in the river St. Lawrence, which is ten 
Nees in length and four in breadth, at the foot of a mountain which 
es name to it, about half a league from the ſouth ſhore. While the 
euch had poſſeſſion of Canada, both the city and iſland of Montreal 


onged to private proprietors, who had improved them fo well, that 
ght e whole iſland was become a mot delightful ſpot, and produced every 
kind We that could adminiſter to the conveuicnces of life. The city forms 
cg oblong ſquare, divided by regular and well formed ſtreets; and 

* en it fell into the hands of tlie Englith, the houſes were built in a 
n tho 


handſome manner, and every houſe might be ſeen at one view from 
r harbour, or from the ſouthernmok ſide of the river, as the hill on 


ar, de of which the town ſtands, falls gradually to the water. This place 
polo uwrounded by a wall and a dry ditch, and its fortifications have been 
Hope a improved by the Englich. Montreal is nearly as large as Quebec; 
e. 


ace it ſell into che hands of the Engliſh it hath ſuffered much by fires. 

5 LOVERNUE x r.] Before the late war, the French lived in affluence, 
cans r bre from all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſh, fell 
timber, 
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manufacturing nothing, ſhews what Canada principally wants from E. 


mults happened; and the Indians, being ſo fond of brandy, frequen 
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timber, and to ſqw and plant as much land as they could cultiat 
By the capitulation * to the French, when this country was reduced 
both individuals and communities are entitled to all their former rioky 
and privileges. The Roman-catholic is ſtill to continue their eftabliſy, 
religion; but the king of Great-Britain ſucceeds to all the power and pr 
rogatives of which the French king was poſſeſſed. Canada is now divide 
into three governments, viz. Quebec, Montreal, and Trois Rivieres, 

- TRADE AND COMMERCE.] By expelling the French from the backt 
our ſettlements, we ſecured them from the danger of being moleſted 
attacked by an active and formidable enemy, and enabled our people x 
attend, with proper ſpirit and induſtry, to agriculture, and the improve 
ment of that country. While the important conqueſt of Canada remon 
a rival power from that part of North America, it put us in the ſole pol 
ſeſſion of the fur and peltry trade, the uſe and importance of which 
well known to the manufacturers of Great-Britain, and enables us! 
extend the ſcale of a general commerce, 

The nature of the climate, ſevercly cold in winter, and the peop 


rope; wine, or rather rum, cloths, chiefly coarſe, linen, and wroyg 
iron. The Indian trade requires rum, tobacco, a ſort of duffil blanke: 
rr i balls, and flints, kettles, hatchets, toys, and trinkets ( 
a'l kinds. 

While this country was poſſeſſed by the French, the Indians ſuppl 
them with peltry : and the French had traders, who, in the manner ( 
the original inhabitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivers in can 
with incredible induſtry and patience, carrying their goods into the 
moteſt parts of America, and amongſt nations entirely unknown to 
Theſe again brought the market home to them, as the Indians w 
thereby habituated to trade with them. For this purpoſe, people 
all parts, even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, came to the French f 
at Montreal, which began in June, and ſometimes laſted three mont 
On this occaſion, many ſolemnities were obſerved, guards were plac 
and the governor aſſiſted, to preſerve order, in ſuch a concourſe, and 
great a variety of ſavage nations. But ſometimes great diſorder and 


gave for a dram all they were poſſeſſed of. It is remarkable, that n 
of theſe nations, actually paſled by our ſettlement of Albany in N 
York, and travelled 200 miles further to Montreal, though they miy 
have purchaſed the goods cheaper at the former. So much did the Frea 
exceed us in the arts of winning the affections of theſe ſavages ! 
Since we became poſſeſſed of Canada, our trade with that coun| 
employs 34 ſhips, ol 400 ſeamen, Their exports, at an average of th 
years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnake-root, cappillaire and wheat, amd 
to 105,500], Their imports from Great-Britain, in a variety of arti 
are computed at nearly the ſame ſum. It is unneceſſary to make any 
marks on the value and importance of this trade, which not only | 
plies us with unmanufactured materials, indiſpenſibly neceſſary in m4 
articles of our commerce, but alſo takes in exchange, the manufactures 
our own country, or the production of our other ſettlements in te! 
and Weſt Indies. 
But with all our attention to the trade and peopling of Canada, It 
be impoſſible to overcome certain inconveniences, proceeding from nal. 


cauſes ;- I mean the ſeverity of the winter, which is ſo exceſiive from ric. 
8 cem 
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1 April, that the greateſt rivers are frozen over, and the ſnow lies 
: — — four to 65 feet deep on the ground, even in thoſe parts 
, of the country, which lie three degrees ſouth of London, and in the 
emperate latitude of Paris. - Another inconvenience ariſes from the falls 
- the river St. Lawrence, below Montreal, which prevents ſea veſſels 
fom penetrating to that emporium of inland commerce. Our communt- 
ation therefore with Canada, and the immenſe regions beyond it, will 
lars be interrupted during the winter-ſeaſon, until roads are formed, 
hat can be travelled with ſafety from the Indians. For it may here be 
berved, that theſe ſavage people often commence hoſtilities againſt us, 
about any previous notice; and frequently, without any provocation, 
% commit the moſt horrid ravages for a long time with impunity. 
lt when at laſt their barbarities have rouſed the ſtrength of our people, 
hey are not aſhamed to = a peace; they know we always grant it rea- 
lily; they promiſe it ſhall endure as long as the ſun and moon; and 
len all is quiet till ſome incident, too often co-operating with ill uſage 


uelties, ; 
Hisroxy.] See the general account of America. 


—— 


NEW SCOTLAND. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 350 43 and 49 north latitude. 
Breadth my n 60 and 67 weſt longitude. 


BouxDARIEs.] OUNDED by the river St. Lawrence on the north; 
by the gulph of St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic 
1, eaſt; by the ſame ocean, ſouth ; and by Canada and New-Eng- 
dd, welt. 
Rivens.] The river of St. Lawrence forms the northern boundary. 
be rivers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguĩt run from welt to eaſt, and fall into the 
wy of St. Lawrence. The rivers of St, John, Paſſamagnadi, Penobſcot, 
St. Croix, which run from north to ſouth, fall into Fundy bay, or 
Fea a little to the eaſtward of it. 


an, Fundy bay, and the gulph of St. Lawrence. The leſſer bays are, 
enigto and Green bay upon the Iſthmus, which joins the north part of 
M Scotia to the ſouth; and the bay of Chaleurs on the north-eaſt ; 
bay of hedibucto on the ſoath-eait ; the bay of the iſlands, the 
ſs of Bart, ebuRto, Proſper, St. Margaret, La Heve, port Maltois, 
* Ryfi-n l, port Vert and port Joly, on tne ſouth; port La, Tour, 
ue ſouth-eaſt 3 port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas ou the ſouth 
e of Fundy bay. 

the chief capes are, capo Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, cape 
Rt and Epis, on the eaſt. Cape Fogeri, and cape Canceau, on the 
caſt, Cape Blanco, cape Vert, cape Theodore, cape Dore, cape 
Ee and cape Negro, on the ſouth. Cape Sable, and cape Fourche, 
we ſcuth- well. 

lates.) the lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
Wllar names, 5 


«ceived from our traders, gives them a freſh opportunity of renewing their 


Aras, BAYS AND CAPES.] The ſeas adjoining to it are, the Atlantic 
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and quadrupedes have, from time to time, been brought into it, an 


Since then it has frequently changed hands, from one private propriet 


henſion that the French, by poſſeſſing this province, might have had! 
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CLu1MaTEe.] The climate of this country, though within the Tempe. 
rate Zone, has been found rather unfavourable to European conſtitution; 
They are wrapt up in the gloom of a fog during great part of the year 
and for four or five months it is intenſely cold. But though the coid in 
winter, and the heat in ſummer are great, they come on gradually, & ,, 
to prepare the body for enduring both. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] From ſuch an unfavourable climate little can 
be expected. New Scotland is almoſt a continued foreſt ; and apricul. 
ture, though attempted by the Engliſh ſettlers, has hitherto made little 

eſs. ' In moſt parts, the foil is thin and barren, the corn it produces 
of a ſhrivelled kind like rye, and the graſs intermixed with a cold ſpunyy 
moſs. However, it is not uniformly bad; there are tracts in the penin. 
ſula to the ſouthward, which do not yield to the beſt land in New Ene. 
land ; and, in general, the ſoil is adapted to the produce of hemp an 
flax, The timber is extremely proper for ſhip-building, and produce 
pitch and tar. | \ 

AxIMALSs.] This country is not deficient in the animal production 
of the neighbouring provinces, particularly deer, beaver, and otter; 
Wild fowl, and all manner of game, and many kinds of European foy! 


thrive well. At the cloſe of March, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, when the; 
enter the rivers in ſuch ſhoals, as are incredible. Herrings come up i 
April, and the ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. But the molt valuable ap 
pendage of New Scotland, is the cape Sable coaſt, along which is ong 
continued range of cod-fiſhing banks, and excellent harbours, 
HisTORY, SETTLEMENT, CHIEF | Notwithſtanding the forbiddir 
TOWNS AND COMMERCE. appearance of this country, 1 

was here that ſome of the firſt European ſettlements were made. The ir 
grant of lands in it were given by James I. to his ſecretary Sir Willi 
Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland 


to another, and from the French to the Engliſh nation backward and for 
ward. It was not confirmed to the Engliſh, till the peace of Utreclt 
and their deſign in acquiring it, does not ſeem to have ſo much ariſ 
from any proſpect of direct profit to be obtained by it, as from an app be 


in their power to annoy our other ſettlements. Upon this principle, 3c 
families were tranſported in 1749, at the charge of the government, int 
this country. The town they erected is called Hallifax, from the eat 
that name, to whoſe wiſdom and care we owe this ſettlement. The to 
of Hallifax ſtands upon Chebucto bay, very commodiouſly ſituated fort - 
fiſhery, and has a communication with moſt parts of the province, ei 
by land carriage, the ſea, or navigable rivers, with a fine harbour, wht 
a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips of war lies during the winter, and in ſumn 
puts to ſea, under the command of a commodore, for the protection 
the fiſhery, and to ſee that the articles of the late peace, relating there 
are duly obſerved by the French. The town has an entrenchment, 4 
is ſtrengthened with forts of timber. Three regiments of men are | 
tioned in it, to protect the inhabitants from the Indians, whoſe reſet 
ment, however excited or fomented, has been found implacable agal 
the Engliſh, The number of inhabitants is ſaid to be 15 or 16,000, 
live very comfortably by the trade they carry on in furs and naval fot 
by their fiſherics, and its being the reſidence of the gavernor, ns 


gall 


iſon already mentioned. The other towns of leſs note are Anapolis, 

which ſtands'on the eaſt fide of the bay of Fundy, and though but a 

ſmall wretched place, was formerly the capital of the province. It has 

> one of the fineſt harbours in America, capable of containing a thouſand 

feels at anchor, in the utmoſt ſecurity. This place is alſo protected by 

a fort and garriſon, St. John's is a new ſettlement at the mouth of the 
river of that name, that falls into the bay of Fundy on the weſt fide. 

The exports from Great Britain to this country, conſiſt chiefly of woollen 
and linen cloth, and other neceſſaries for wear, of fiſhing tackle, and 
rigging for ſhips. The amount of our exports, at an average of three 
years, is about 26,5001. The only articles we can get in exchange 
ze timber, and the produce of the fiſhery, which, at a like average, 
amounts to 38,0001. But, as we have already obſerved, the nega- 
tive advantage of this colony, by which our enemies, while it remains in 
our hands, are prevented from doing harm to our other ſettlements, have 
principally. engaged the Britiſh miniſtry to expend ſuch ſums, and to 
uke ſuch pains in ſupporting it. 


— 


NEW ENGLAND. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. | Degrees. a 
Length 550 1 41 and 49 north latitude. 
Breadth 285 between 67 and 74 welt longitude. 


n OUNDED on the north-eaſt by New- Scotland; 
on the weſt, by Canada; on the ſouth by New 


Lek; and on the eaſt by the Atlantic. 
Diviſions, Provinces, Chief towns. 


or government { New Hampſhire — : 1 Portſmouth. 
e middle diviſion J Maſſachuſet's Colony } er n Me = 2 


the ſouth diviſion Rhode Iſland, &c. Newport. 


he weſt diviſion | ConneQticut } 1 — ih 


Rivens,)] Their rivers are, Connecticut; Thames; Patuxent ; Me- 
mac; Piſcataway z Saco; Caſco; Kinebeque; and, Penobſcot, or 
atagonet, 

bays and cares.) The moſt remarkable bays and harbours are thoſe 
med by Plymouth, Rhode-Iſland, and Providence plantations; Monu® 
at. Bay; Weſt-Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape-Cod ; Boſton- 
bour ; Piſcataway, and Caſco-Bay. 

The chief capes are, Cape-Cod, Marble-Head, Cape-Anne, Cape- 
tic, Cape-Porpus, Cape-Elizabeth, and Cape-Small-Point. 

AR AND CLIMATE.] New England, though ſituated almoſt ten de- 
es nearer the ſun than the mother country, has an earlier winter, which 
inves longer, and is more ſevere than with us, The ſummer again 
tremely hot, and much beyond any thing known in Europe, in the 
de latitude, The clear and ſerene temperature of the ſky, however, 


Ks amends for the extremity of heat and cold, and renders the cli- 
S 3 mate 
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mate of this country ſo healthy, that it is reported to agree better 
Britiſh conſtitutions, than 2 of the American 2 Po 
winds are very boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon, and naturaliſts aſcribe the 
early approach, the length and ſeverity of the winter, to the large freſh 
water lakes lying to the north-weſt of New England, which being froz 
over ſeveral months, occaſion thoſe piercing winds, which prove ſo fail 

to mariners on. this coaſt, 

The fun rifes at Boſton, on the longeſt day, at 26 minutes after four 
in the morning, and ſets at 34 minutes after ſeven in the evening ; and 
on their ſhorteſt day, it riſes at 35 minutes after ſeven in the mornin 
and ſets at 27 minutes after four in the afternoon: thus their longeſt ty 
is about fifteen hours, and the ſhorteſt about nine. 

So1L AND PRODUCE.] We have already obſerved, that the lands hi 
on the eaſtern ſhore of America, are low, and in ſome parts ſwampy, but 
further back they riſe into hills. In New England, towards the north. 
eaſt, the lands become rocky and mountainous. The ſoil here is various, 
but beſt as you approach the ſouthward. Round Maſſachuſet's bay the 
ſoil is black, and rich as in any part of England; and here the firſt planter 


1 found the graſs above a yard high. The uplands are leſs fruitful, being 

| for the moſt part a mixture of ſand and gravel, inclining to clay, The 
| low grounds abound in meadow and paſture land. The European grain 
| have not been cultivated here with much ſucceſs ; the wheat is ſubject to 


bt be blaſted; the barley is an hungry grain, and the oats are lean and chafy 
| But the Indian corn flouriſhes in high perfeQion, and makes the gener: 
food of the lower ſort of people, They likewiſe malt and brew it int 
a beer, which is not contemptible. However, the common table drink i 
eyder and ſpruce beer: the latter is made of the tops of the ſpruce fir, wi 
the addition of a ſmall quantity of molaſſes. They likewiſe raiſe in Ne 
England a large quantity of hemp and flax. The fruits of Old Englant 
3 come to great perfection here, particularly peaches and apples. Sevenc 
| eight hundred fine peaches may be found on one tree, and a ſingle apple 
tree has produced ſeven barrels of cyder in one ſeaſon. 
But New England is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the variety and value « 
| its timber, as oak, aſh, pine, fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut 
. cheſnut, hazel, ſaſſafras, ſamach, and other woods uſed in dying or tat 
1 ning leather, carpenters work, and ſhip building. The oaks here: 
* "ſaid to be inferior to thoſe of England; but the firs are of an amazn 
bulk, and furniſh the royal navy of England with maſts and yards, The 
draw from their trees confiderable quantities of pitch, tar, roſin, t 
pentine, gums, and balm ; and the Ea produces hemp and flax. Al 
? may here be built aud rigged out with the produce of their forelt, a 
indeed ſhip-building forms a confiderable branch of their trade. 
MeTaLs.] Rich iron mines, of a moſt excellent kind and tempt 
have been diſcovered in New England, and, if improved, in a ſhort tu 
they may ſupply Great Britain, without having recourſe to Sweden, 
other European nations for that commodtty ; cfpeciathy as the parliamel 
to encourage the undertaking, allows both pig and bar iron to bel 
ported duty free. 
Animals.) The animals of this country furniſh many articles 
New England commerce. All kinds of European cattle thrive here, 
multiply exceedingly ; the horſes of New England are hardy, met 
and ſerviceable, but ſmaller than ours, though larger than the Veal 
They have few ſheep ; and the wool, though of a {Gple ſufiiciently 4 
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% not near ſo fine as that of England. Here are alſo elks, deer, hares, 
rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, monkies, minks, martens, racoons, 
ſabbs, bears, wolves, which are only a kind of wild dogs, foxes, ounces, 
and a variety of other tame and wild quadrupedes, ſome of which are 
imported into Great Britain as foreign curioſities. But one of the moſt 
fingular animals, of this and the neighbouring countries, is the moſe or 
mooſe deer, of which there are two ſorts; the common light grey mooſe, 
which reſembles the ordinary deer; theſe herd ſometimes thirty together; 
and the large black mooſe, whoſe body is about the ſize of a bull; his 
neck telembſes a ſtag's, and his fleſh is extremely grateful. The horns, 
when full grown, are about four or five feet from the head to the tip, 
and have ſhoots or branches to each horn, which generally ſpread about 
fix feet, When this animal goes through a thicket, or under the boy hs 
of a tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, to place them out of 115 
way; and theſe prodigious horns are ſhed every year, This animal does 
not ſpring or iG in going like a deer; but a large one, in his common 
walk, has been ſeen to ſtep over a gate five feet high. When unhar- 
boured, he will run a courſe of twenty or thirty miles before he takes to 
a bay ; but when chaſed, he generally takes to the water. | 
There is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, as turkeys, geeſe, 
artridges, ducks, widgeons, dappers, ſwans, heathcocks, herons, ſtorks, 
blackbirds, all ſorts of barn-door fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which 
come and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, crowsy 
&, The reptiles are, rattle-ſnakes, frogs, and toads, which ſwarm in 
the uncleared parts of theſe countries, where, with the owls, they make 
a moſt hideous noiſe in the ſummer evenings. 

The ſeas round New England, as well as its rivers, abound with fiſh,” 
and even whales of ſeveral kinds, ſuch as the whale-bone whale, the ſper- 
maceti-whale, which yields ambergris, the fin- backed whale, the ſcrag- 
deu bale, and the bunch-whale, of which they take great numbers, and 
ſend beſides ſome ſhips every year to fiſh for whales in Greenland. A 
terrible creature, called the whale-killer, from 20 to 3o feet long, with 
ſrong teeth and jaws, perſecutes the whale in theſe ſeas ; but, afraid of 
lis monſtrous ſtrength, they ſeldom attack a full grown whale, or indeed 
pong one, but in companies of ten or twelve. At the mouth of the 
ere rer Penobſcot, there is a mackarel fiſhery ; they likewiſe fiſh for cod in 


* eiter, which they dry in the froſt. | 
W POPULATION, INHABITANTS, AND There is not one of our ſet= 
Ns FACE OF THE COUNTRY. tlements which can be com- 


red, in the abundance of people, the number of conſiderable and trading 
bons, and the manufactures that are carried on in them, to New-Eng- 
und. The moſt populous and flouriſhing parts of the mother- country, 
kardly make a better appearance, than the cultivated parts of this province, 
wich reach about 60 miles back. There are here many gentlemen of 
"Wo —<erable landed eſtates, but the greateſt part of the people is compoſed 
0 SR 2 {ubſtantial yeomanry, who cultivate their own freeholds, without a 
pendance upon any but Providence, and their own induſtry. 'Theſe 
holds generally paſs to their children in the way of gavelkind : which 
*p; them from being almoſt ever able to emerge out of their original 


r py mediocrity. In no patt of the world are the ordinary fort ſo inde» 
_—_ Facant, or poſleſs more of the conveniences of life; they are uſed from 
© | WE fancy, to the exerciſe of arms; and they have a militia, which 


*a militia is by no means contemptible. The population of the four 
Ss 2 provinces, 
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rovinces, of which New England' is comprized, is proportioned by 
Douglaſs, who ſeems to be well informed in this point, as follows: 


Maſſachuſet's bay 200,000 
Connecticut —— 100,000 
Rhode iſland — 30, ooo 
New Hampſhire 24,000 


But the number ſince his time is ſo greatly increaſed, that according to 
the lateſt calculation, the four provinces contain 600,000 ſouls, includin 
a ſmall number of Negroes and Indians. s 

RELICION.] The church of England, in this part of America, i; 
far from being in a flouriſhing condition; in feveral places, the number 
of auditors do not amount to twelve perſons. In the year 1768, the four 
provinces contained upwards of 700 religious aſſemblies; of which 36 
only obſerved the forms of the church of England. Every particular 
ſociety among them, is independant of all other ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction; 
nor does there lie any appeal from their puniſhments or cenſures, The 
miniſters of Boſton depend entirely on the generoſity of their hearers for | 
ſupport ; a voluntary contribution being made for them, by the congregz- 
tion, every time divine ſervice is celebrated. It is not long fince they 
ſuffered any member of the church of England to have a ſhare in the 
magiſtracy, or to be elected a member of the Commons, or Houſe of 
Repreſentatives. Their laws againſt quakers ſeem to have been very 
ſevere. To bring one in was a forfeiture of 1001. to conceal one 40 8. 21 
hour; to go to a quaker's meeting 108. to preach there 5 s. If a quaker 
was not an inhabitant, he was ſubje& to baniſhment, and if he returned, 
death; but theſe and ſome other eccleſiaſtical laws equally abſurd, are noy 
Either repealed, or greatly mitigated, 

Carey rows. ] Boſton, the capital of New-England, and of all the 
Britiſh empire in America, ſtands on a peninſula at the bottom of Maſſa 
chuſet's bay, about nine miles from its mouth. At the entrance of this 
bay are ſeveral rocks, which appear above water, and upwards of a doze 
fmall iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited. There is but one ſafe channel 
to approach the harbour, and that ſo narrow, that two ſhips can ſcarcel 
* ſail thro? abreaſt, but within the harbour there is room for 500 fail to li 
[ at anchor, in a good depth of water, On one of the iſlands of the bay 
| ſtands Fort William, the moſt regular fortreſs in the Britiſh plantations 
This caſtle is defended by ioo guns, twenty of which lie on a platfon 
level with the water, ſo that it is ſcarce poſſible for an enemy to pals: 
caſtle. To prevent ſurprize, they have a guard placed on one of the rock: 
at two leagues diſtance, from whence they make ſignals to the calle, whe 
any ſhips come near it. There is alſo a battery of guns at each end 
the town. At the bottom of the bay is a noble pier, near 2000 ſect! 
length; along which, on the north fide, extends a row of warehouſes ! 

the merchants, and to this pier ſhips of the greateſt burthen may come a 
unload, without the help of boats. The greateſt part of the town l 
round the harbour, in the ſhape of a half moon; the country beyons 
riſing gradually, and afording a delightful proſpect from the ſea. 1 
head of the pier joins the principal ſtreet of the town, which is, like mol 
. the others, ſpacious and well built. Boſton contains at preſent about 15,2 
inhabitants; 50 years ago they were more n:merous. The ſurpriling ! 
creaſe of Newbury port, Salem, Marblehead, Cape Ann, PlymoY 
Dartmouth, and the iſland of Nantucket, hath checked the growl | 
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trade of the capital. The trade of Boſton is, however, ſo very conſider- 
able, that in the year 1768, 1200 fail entered and cleared at the Cuſtom- 
houſe there. 

Cambridge, in the ſame province, four miles from Boſton, has an uni- 
verſity, containing two ſpacious colleges, called by the names of Har- 
yard college, and Stoughton Hall, with a well furniſhed library. It con- 
its of a preſident, five fellows, a treaſurer, three — 2 tutors, 
and a librarian. The college charter was firſt granted in 1650, and 
renewed in 1692, and 1s held under the colony ſeal. 

The other towns in New-England, the chief of which have already 


K deen mentioned, are generally neat, well built, and commodtouſly ſitu- 
der ated upon fine rivers, with capacious harbours, 

ot COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The trade of New-England is 
z6 great, as it ſupplies a large quantity of goods from within itſelf ; but it is 
ular yet greater, as the people of this country are in a manner the carriers for 
4, all the colonies of North America, and the Weſt-Indies, and even for 
The ſome parts of Europe. The commodities which the country yields, are 
for } principally, pig and bar iron, which is imported to Great Britain duty- 
12 free; alſo maſts and yards, pitch, tar, and turpentine, for which they 
they contract largely with the royal navy; pot and pearl aſhes, ſtaves, lumber, 
| the boards ; all ſorts of proviſions, which they ſend to the French and Dutch 
ſe of ſugar iſlands, and to Barbadoes, and the other Britiſh ifles, as grain, biſ- 


"i uit, meal, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, apples, cyder, onions, mackarel, 
„u d cod fiſh dried. They likewiſe ſend thither cattle, horſes, _ 


_ hoops, ſhingles, pipe ſtaves, oil, tallow, turpentine, bark, calf ſkins, 
"i 2nd tobacco. Their peltry trade is not very conſiderable. They have a 
e nl mo! valuable fiſhery upon their coaſts, in mackarel and cod, which em- 
need ss vaſt numbers of their people, with the produce of which they trade 
alt. o Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, and Weſt-Indies, to a conſiderable 
u gunt. Their whale fiſhery has been already mentioned. The arts 
4 vod neceſſary to ſubſiſtence are thoſe, which the inhabitants of New- 
1 England have been at pains to cultivate. They manufacture coarſe linen 
und woollen cloth for their own uſe ; hats are made here, which, in a 
N clandeſtine way, find a good vent in all the other colonies. Sugar baking, 


Gtilling, paper making, and ſalt works, are upon the improving hand. 
The buſineſs of ſhip-building is one of the moſt conſiderable, which 


boa, or the other ſea- port towns in New-England carry on. Ships are 
beames built here upon commiſſion ; but frequently, the merchants 
+ rock « New-England have them conſtructed upon their own account; and 
1 ing them with the produce of the colony, naval ſtores, fiſh, and fiſh- 


eil principally, they ſend them out upon a trading voyage to Spain, Por- 
ugal, or the Mediterranean; where, having diſpoſed of their cargo, they 
make what advantage they can by freight, until ſuch time as they can ſell 


* veſſel herſelf to advantage, which they ſeldom fail to do in a reaſon- 
( ; F le time, 

TY It was computed, that before the late unhappy differences aroſe, the 
ol mount of Engliſh manufactures, and India goods ſent into this colony 


dem Great Britain, was not leſs at an average of three years, than 
95,0001, Our imports from the ſame were calculated at 370, go ll. 
| E15TORY AND GOVERNMENT.] New-England is at preſent divided 
nt the four provinces of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's, Rhode-Ifland, 
ad Connecticut. As early as 1606, king James I. had by letters patent 
Red two companies, with a power to ſend colonies into thoſe parts, 
8 8 3 thea 


- perſecution, rather than depart from their favourite tenets, and conform to 


- 
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then comprehended under the general name of Virginia, as all the north. 
eaſt coaſt of America was ſome time called. No ſettlements, however, 
were made in New-England, by virtue of this authority. The compa. 
nies contented themſelves with ſending out a ſhip or two, to trade with 
the Indians for their furs, and to fiſh upon their coaſt. 'This continued 
to be the only fort of correſpondence between Great Britain and this 

of America, till the year 1621. By this time the religious difſentions, 
by which England was torn to pieces, had become warm and furious, 
Laud perſecuted all forts of non- conformiſts with an unrelenting ſeverity, 
Thoſe men, on the other hand, were ready to ſubmit to all the 5 of 


the ceremonies of the church of England, which they conſidered as abuſe; 
of the moſt dangerous tendency. There was no part of the world into 
which they would not fly, rather than be compelled to adopt the prac. 
tices which prevailed in their native country, and as they —— en- 
dangered the eternal ſalvation of all who adhered, to them. America 
opened an extenſive field. There they might tranſport themſelves, and 
eſtabliſh whatever ſort of religious policy they were inclined to. The 
deſign, beſides, had ſomething in it noble, and admirably ſuited to the 
enterpriſing ſpirit of innovators in religion. With this view, having 
purchaſed the territory, which was within the juriſdiction of the Plymouth 
company, and having obtained from the king the privilege of ſettling it 
in whatever way they had a mind, 150 perſons embarked for New-Eng- 
land, and built a city, which, becauſe they had failed from Plymouth, 
they called by that name. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the climate, 
the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, and the diſeaſes to which, after a long 
ſea voyage, and in a country, which was new to them, they were expoſed; 
notwithſtanding the want of all fort of conveniences, and even of many 
of the neceſſaries of life, thoſe who had conſtitutions fit to endure ſuch 
hardſhips, not diſpirited or broken by the death of their companions, and 
ſupported by the vigour then peculiar to Engliſhmen, and the ſatisfaction 
of finding themſelves beyond the reach of the ſpiritual arm, ſet themſelies 
to cultivate this ungrateful country, and to take the beſt ſteps for the ac 
vancement of their infant colony. New adventurers, encouraged by theit 
example, and finding themſelves for the ſame reaſons, uneaſy at home, 

over into this land of religious and civil liberty. By the cloſe df 
the year 1630, they had built | 9 towns, Salem, Dorcheſter, Charles 
Town, and Boſton, which has ſince become the capital of New-England. 
But as neceſſity is the natural ſource of that active and frugal indultry, 
which produces every thing great among mankind, ſo an uninterrupted 
flow of proſperity and faccels, occaſions. thoſe diſſentions, which are tht 
bane of human affairs, and often ſubvert the beſt founded eſtabliſhments. 
The inhabitants of New-Evgland, who had fled from perſecution, be 
came in a ſhort time ſtrongly tainted with this illiberal vice, and were eage 
to introduce an uniformity in religion, among all who entered their tem 
tories. The minds of men were not in this age ſuperior to many pre 
dices ; they had not that open and generous way of thinking, which 4 
preſent diſtinguiſhes the natives of Great Britain; and the doctrine of un 
verſal toleration, which, to the honour of the firſt ſettlers in America 
began to appear among them, had now few abetters, and many opponen® 
In all perſuaſions the bigots are perſecutors ; the men of a cool and 7th 
ſonable piety are favourers of toleration ; becauſe the former fort of me 


not taking the pains to be acquainted with the grounds of theu = 
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aries tenets, conceive them to be ſo abſurd and monſtrous, that no man 
of ſenſe can give into them in good earneſt. For which reaſon they are 
convinced, that ſome oblique bad motiveiinduces them to pretend to the 
belief of ſuch doctrines, and to the maintaining of them with obſtinacy. 
This is a very general principle in all religious differences, and it is the 
corner ſtone of all perſecution. It was not the general idea of the age, 
that men might live comfortably together in the ſame ſociety, without 
maintaining the ſame 7 6a opinions, and wherever theſe were at vari- 
ance, the members of different ſects kept at a diſtance from each other, 
and eſtabliſhed ſeparate N Hence ſeveral ſlips, torn from the 
original government o New-England, by religious violence, planted 


* themſelyg®3n a new foil, and ſpread over the country. Such was that of 
90 New-Ham pſhire, which continues to this day a ſeparate juriſdiction; ſuch 
* too was that of Rhode Iſland, whoſe inhabitants were driven out from the 
* Maſſachuſet colony (for that is the name by which the government firſt 
ica elected in New. England was diſtinguiſhed) for ſupporting the freedom of 
* religious ſentiment, and maintaining that the civil magiſtrate had no 
The right over the ſpeculative opinions of mankind. Theſe liberal men found- 
the ed a city, called Providence, which they governed by their own princi- 
ving ples; and ſuch is the connection between juſtneſs of ſentiment, and ex- 


outh ternal proſperity, that the government of Rhode Iſland, though ſmall, is 
en remely populous and flouriſhing. Another colony driven out by the 


Eng. ne perſecuting ſpirit, ſettled on the river Connecticut, and received 
uh, frequent reinforcements from England, of ſuch as were diſſatisfied either 
nate, WH vith the religious or civil government of that country. 

Jong America indeed was now become the main reſource of all diſcontented 
ofed; and enterprizing ſpirits, and fuch were the numbers which embarked for 
many i from England, chat in 1637 a proclamation was publiſhed, prohi- 


ſuch WY biting any perſon from failing thither, without an expreſs licenſe from 


„ and WY tbe government, For want of this licenſe, it is ſaid, that Oliver Crom- 
ation WY ell, Mr. Hampden, and others of that party, were detained from going 
ehe: into New-England, after being a-ſhipboard for that purpoſe, | 

he ad- Theſe four provinces, though always confederates for their mutual de- 
y theit ſence, were at firſt, and ſtill continue under ſeparate juriſdictions. They 
home, ere all of them by their charters originally free, and in a great meaſure 
loſe of WI ndependant of Great Britain. The inhabitants had the choice of their 
harle: den magiſtrates, the governor, the council, the aſſembly, and the power 
oland. Me making ſuch laws, as they thought proper, without ſending them to 
ulla, breat Britain, for the apprabation of the crown, Their laws, however, 
rrupted Wye not to be oppoſite to thoſe of Great Britain. Toward the latter end 
are they” the reign of Charles II. the Maſſachuſet's colony was accuſed of vio- 
ments. ng their charter, and by a judgment in the King's-Bench of England, 
on, de deprived of it. From that time to the Revolution, they remained 
re eape vithout any charter, Soon after that period, they received a new one, 
ir tem cd, though very favourable, was much inferior to the extenſive privi- 
y pre of the former, The appointment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
hich "try, and all the officers of the admiralty, is veſted in the crown; the 
e of ot the militia is wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain- 
America; all judges, juſtices, and theriffs, to whom the execution of the 
ponent: . entruſted, are nominated by the governor, with the advice of the 
and ci; the governor has a negative on the choice of counſellors, per- 
of mei , and unlimited; and he is not obliged to give a reaſon for what 
u * F 00% in this particular, or re{ttainzd to any number; authentic copies 

. Ss 4 
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of the ſeveral acts paſſed by this colony, as well as others, are to be tin. 
mitted to the court of England, for the royal approbation ; but if the 
laws of this colony are not repealed within three years after they are pre, 
ſented, they are not repealable by the crown after that time; that ng 
laws, ordinances, election of magiſtrates, or acts of government what. 
ſoever, are valid, without the governor's conſent in writing; and appeal, 
for ſums above 3ool. are admitted to the king and council. Notyith. 
ſtanding theſe reſtraints, the 3 have ſtill a great ſhare of power in 
this colony ; for they not only chooſe the aſſembly, but this aſſembly, 
with the governor's concurrence, chooſe the council, reſembling our houſe 
of lords, and the — nag depends _ the aſſembly for his annual ſup. 
port ; which has ſometimes tempted the governor of this province to give 
up the prerogative of the crown, and the intereſts of Great Britain, 

To the Maſſachuſet's government is united the antient colony of Ply. 
mouth, and the territory called Main. 

By the laws of this province no perſon can be arreſted, if there are ary 
means of ſatisfaction; nor impriſoned, unleſs there be a concealment of 
effects. Adultery is death to both parties. | 

New-Hampſhire is ſtill more under the influence of Great Britain. The 
council itſelf is appointed by the crown, and in other reſpects it agrees 
with the former. 

The colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, have preſerved thei 
entient charters, and enjoy the ſame privileges which the Maſſachuſet 
did formerly. 

There were originally three ſorts of governments eſtabliſhed by the Eng- 
liſh on the continent of America, viz. royal governments, charter govert- 
ments, and proprietary governments. 

A royal government is properly ſo called, becauſe the colony is imme. 
diately dependent on the crown; and the king remains ſovereign of th 
colony ; he appoints the governor, council, and officers of ſtate, and the 
people only ele& the repreſentatives, as in England; ſuch are the govern 
ments of Quebec, Nova Scotia, Virginia, New-Hampſhire, New-York 
New- Jerſey, and both Carolinas, Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt-Florida, th 
Weſt India iſlands, and that of St. John's. 

A charter government is ſo called, becauſe the company, incorporate 
by the king's charter, were in a manner veſted with ſovereign authont 
to eſtabliſh what ſort of government they thought fit; and theſe chart 

vernments have generally transferred their authority to the people; i 
in ſuch governments, or rather corporations, the freemen do not 0 
chooſe their repreſentatives, but annually chooſe their governor, counc!!, a 
magiſtrates, and make laws, without the concurrence, and even witho 
the knowledge of the king; and are under no other reſtraint than tk 
that they ena& no laws contrary to the laws of England; if they do, ti 
charters are liable to be forfeited. Such, as we have already obſerved, i 
the governments of Rhode Iſland and Connecticut, in New-England, 4 
ſuch was that of the Maſſachuſet's formerly, but it appears now to be 
mixture of both. Such hkewiſe was the two Carolinas. i 

The third kind of government is the proprietary, properly ſo cail 
becauſe the proprietor is inveſted with ſovereign authority: he 28e 
the governor, council and magiſtrates, and the repreſentatives ue“ 
moned in his name, and by their advice he enacts laws, without 
concurrence of the crown; but, by a late ſtatute, the proprieter * 
have the king's conſent in the appointing a governor, when he 1 
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nf. elde in the plantation in perſon, and of a deputy governor when he does 


the And all the governors of the plantations are liable to be called to an ac- 
re. count for their adminiſtration, by the court of King's Bench. The only 
no WY proprietary governments now remaining, are thoſe of Penſylvania and 
at Maryland. 

eals 

ich. — — — 
Uh, NEW YORK. 

ouſe | 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


give Miles. Does, 3 
Length 300 40 and 46 north latitude. 
Ply. Breadth I = eee 7 and 76 weſt longitude. 


J e YORK is bounded on the ſouth and 
ſouth-weſt, by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, 
nt of WW .+ich divide it from New Jerſey and Penſylvania; on the eaſt and north- 
a. by New England and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the north-weſt, 

The by Canada. 
agrees This province, including the Iſland of New York, Long Iſland, and 


Statin-IIAland, is divided into the ten following counties: 


— Counties. Chief towns, | 
New York ESA ES ! Naw Von wm = . 
— Abaã — — = { Albany 
Ulſter — — 8 
W Ducheſs — tec Si } None 
of the Orange _ — — — Orange 
and tht Weſt-Cheſter — ̃ ̃ 
. 
y-York Queen's — — — — Jamaica 
da, ü Suffolk — — — — Southampton 
| Richmond — — — — Richmond. 


Rivers.) The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk ; 
the former abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with great 
rariety of fiſh ; on this the cities of New York and Albany are ſituated. 
On the Mohawk is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, the water of 
which is ſaid to fall 7o feet perpendicular, where the river is a quarter 
« a mile in breadth. 


vit Carts.) Theſe are Cape May, on the eaſt entrance of Delaware 
han w ver; Sandy-Hook, near the entrance of Rarjtan river; and Montock 
dc, W eint, at the eaſt end of Long. Iſland. 

orved, : CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] This province, lying to the 


buth of New-England, enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. 
Ihe air is very healthy, and agrees well with all conſtitutions. The face 
the country, reſembling that of our other colonies in America, is 


ſo c, flat, and marſhy towards the ſea. As you recede from the coaſt, 
e pfade 15 entertained with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which become 
are e in proportion as you advance into the country. The ſoil is extremely 
ithout rule, producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax, and fruits 
rietor Least abundance and perfection. The timber is much the ſame with 


Bat of New England. A great deal of iron 1s found here, 


bs, | 
G 
4 
14 


proſpect. The greateſt part of the inhabitants, who are computed at 1: 


popery is not. The inhabitants of the province conſiſt chiefly of Dutch 
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HisTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] The Swedes and Dutch were the 
firſt Europeans who formed ſettlements on this part of the American coal 
The tract claimed by the two nations, extended from the 38th to the 40 
degree of latitude, and was called the New Netherlands. It cons? 

VER inved 
in their hands till the time of Charles II. who obtained it from them b 
right of conqueſt in 1664, and it was confirmed to the Engliſh by 05 
treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were not long in our po. 
ſeſſion, before they were divided into different provinces. New York tock 
that name from the king's brother, James, duke of York, to whom the 
king granted it, with Gt! powers of government, by letters patent, dated 
March 20, 1664. On James's acceſſion to the throne, the right to New 
York became veſted in the crown, ſince which time it has been a roy 
government. 'The king appoints the governor and council; and the 
eople, once in ſeven years, elect their repreſentatives to ſerve in gener: 
aſſembly. Theſe three branches of the legiflature (anſwering to thoſe of 
Great Britain) have power to make any laws not repugnant to thoſe of 
England; but, in order to their being valid, the royal aſſent to then 
mult firſt be obtained. 

C1TiES, POPULATION, eee The city of New York ſandy 

RELIGION AND LEARNING, on the ſouth-weſt end of Ney 
York-lfland, which is twelve miles long, and near three in breadth, ex. 
tremely well ſituated for trade, at the mouth of Hudſon's river, where it 
is three miles broad, and proves a noble conveyance from Albany and 
many other inland towns towards Canada and the lakes. This city is in 
length above a mile, and its mean breadth a quarter of a mile, The 
city and harbour are defended by a fort and battery: in the fort is a ſp 
cious manſion-houſe for the uſe of the governor. Many of the heut 
are very elegant; and the city, though irregularly built, affords a fne 


or 15,000, ae deſcended from the Dutch families who remained here 
after the ſurrender of the New Netherlands to the Engliſh, and the whole 
province is ſuppoſed to contain between 80 and 100,000, The beter 
ſort are rich and hoſpitable, the lower ranks are eaſy in their circum- 
ſtances; and both are endowed with a generous and liberal turn of mind, 
which renders their ſociety and converſation more -agreeable than in mol 
countries either of, Europe or America. 

The commerce of this province does not materially differ from that 0 
New England. The commodities in which they trade are wheat, fiour, 
barley, oats, beef, and other kinds of animal food. Their markets as 
the ſame with thoſe which the New Englanders uſe 7 and they have a ſünt 
in the logwood trade, aud that which is carried on with the Spaniſt and 
Fregch plantations. Ihey take almoſt the ſame fort of — fro: 
England with the ighabitants of Boſton. At an average of three yeat 
their exports are {aid to amount to 529,009 1. and their imports en 
Great Britain to 531,000 1. 

All religious denominations, except Jews and Papiſts, enjoy equa' 5 
vileges here, as there is no eſtabliſned church, unleſs the eighth ard 
of the capitulation, made on the ſurrender of the place ( The Dut 
&« ſhall enjoy the liberty of their conſciences in divine worſhip and chun 
diſcipline”) may be termed an eltabliſhment. Judaiſm is tolerated, by 


Engliſh, and Scots preſbyterians, German calviniſts, Lutherans, quaken 


baptiſts, &c. who have their reſpective houſes of worſhip. The Dutc 
1 | preſbj tei 
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bal. I their youth, Who are intended for the miniſtry, to Holland for ordi- 
don, as the epiſcopalians do theirs to England. The Engliſh preſbyte- 
wel ans are on the model of the church of Scoland “. 
n by A college was erected in New Vork, by act of parliament, about the 
the WW ex 1755 3 but as che aſſembly was at that time divided into parties, it 
po. formed on a contracted plan, and has for that reaſon never met with 
ock be encouragement which might naturally be expected for a public ſemi- 
i the WY in ſo populous a city. It contains at preſent about twenty ſtudents. 


New — — —— 


| the NEW JERSET. 


neral ' 
fe of SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
le of Miles. Degrees. ; 
them Length 160 39 and 43 north latitude. 

Breadth 65 between 74 and 76 weſt longitude. 
land A EW JERSEY is bounded on the weſt and 
New ſouth-weſt, by Delaware river and Bay ; on the 


futh-eaſt and eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; and by the Sound, which ſe- 


* parates Staten Iſland from the continent, and Hudſon's river, on the north. 
'." Wl Diviſions. Counties. Chief Towns. 
* Middleſex Perth- Amboy and New-Brunſwick 


Monmouth None 


{na | _=—_ l 
book ante Jug. Elizabeth and Newark 
—— Somerſet None 
Bergen Bergen. 
; - 40-8 N. Jat. 
L ? [BurLInGTON 75-0 W. lon. 


Glouceſter | | Glouceſter 
Salem Salem 


Neſt diviſion Cumberland * 4 Hopewell 
contains 3 Cape May None 
Hunterdon Trenton 
Morris Morris 
that 0 Suſſex None. 
flour, Aiveas.] Theſe are Delaware, Raritan, and Paſſaick, on the latter 
et 0 which is a remarkable cataract; the height of the rock from which the 
A ſwan ater falls is ſaid to be about 70 feet perpendicular, and the river there 
im z yards broad. | 
es fa Crave, soll, and PRODUCE.] The climate is much the ſame 


ith that of New Vork; the ſoil is various, at leaſt one fourth part of the 
"Ince is barren ſandy land, producing pines and cedars ; the other parts 
general are good, and produce wheat, barley, rye, Indian corn, &c. 


na f creat perfection. 

Wn — — 

e Dur in the year 1770, the number of places for public worſhip in the city of New York 

| chore A follows; : 

ted, bl  preſbyterians — 3 | Baptiſts — — I 

ö bh ditto — — 2 | Moravians — — 1 
Dutch ich ditto — — 3 | German Calviniſts _ — 2 

quake! Kopalians — — 3 Lutherans — — 1 

e Duc refugees — — 1 Methodiſts — —— 1 

dy terial rn — | _— 3 J ens — 29 * x 


jans being in ſubordination to the Claſſis of Amſterdam, ſend 
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HisTORY, GOVERNMENT, POPULA- New Jerſey is part of that vat 
TION, CHIEF TOWNS, COMMERCE, tract of land, which we hay 
RELIGION, AND LEARNING, obſerved was given by king 

Charles II. to his brother, James duke of Vork: he fold it, for a valuz 
ble conſideration, to lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret, (tom whon 
it received its preſent name, becauſe Sir George had, as the family fill 
have, eſtates in the iſland of Jerſey) and they again to others, who in 
the year 1702 made a ſurrender of the powers of government to queen Anne 
which ſhe accepted ; ſince that time it has been a royal government, By 1 
account publiſhed in 1765, the number of inhabitants appears to hays 
been about 100,000. Perth-Amboy and Burlington are the ſeats of 
vernment ; the governor 2 reſides in the latter, which is pleaſandy 
ſituate on the river Delaware, within 20 miles of Philadelphia. The 
former 1s as good a port as moſt on the continent ; and the harbour is 
ſafe, and capacious enough to contain many large ſhips. This province 
has no foreign trade worth mentioning, owing to its vicinity to the lage 
trading cities of New York and Philadelphia, by which it is ſupplied with 
merchandizes of all kinds, and makes returns to them in lumber, whe, 
flour, &c. In Bergen county is a very valuable copper mine. 

RELIGION AND LEARNING.] The ſtate of religion here may be {een 

by the following liſt of the houſes for public worſhip throughout the pro- 
vince, which was made in 1765 by a member of the council for the 
province *, | 

Learning has of late been greatly encouraged in this province. A ci 

lege was eſtabliſhed at the town of Princeton, by governor Belcher it 
1746, and has a power of conferring the ſame degrees as Oxford or Cam 
bridge. There are generally between 80 and 100 ſtudents here, whe 
come from all parts of the continent, ſome even from the extremities of it, 


1 — 


PEN SYLVANIA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

Miles. Degrees. - 
Length 300 74 and 81 W. longitude. 

Breadth MM between 39 and 44 N. latitude, 
Boux DARIES. JY OUNDED by the country of the Iroquois, 0 
five nations, on the north; by Delaware me 
which divides it from the Jerſeys, on the eaſt ; and by Maryland, on d 
ſouth and weſt, and contains the following counties. 

Counties. Chief Towns. 


” 


= =, 


Philadelphia ——— 8 PutLADELPHIA, J W. Ton s 


Cheſter — — Cheſter 


Bucks — — Newtown 

Berks — Reading 
* Engliſh and Scotch preſbyterians 57 | Moravians — 
Quakers — — — 39 | Separatiſts — 
Dutch preſbyterians — — 22 | Rogereens — 
Epiſcopalians — — 22 
on _ — _ 22 | 

utherans— — 7 


2 
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Counties. | Chief Towns, 
Y Northampton —— — Eaſton 
* Lancaſter — — Lancaſter 
*. verck — Vork 
my Cumberland — Carliſle 
ki Beſides the above, there are the three following 
Ws Counties, Chief Towns. 
* : wcaſtle Newcaſtle 
y 8 Kent and on Delaware ] Dover 
have Suſſex Lewes, 


fich form in ſome meaſure a diſtinct government, having an aſſembly of 
andy WW their own, though the ſame governor with the province of Penſylvania. 
The Rivess.] The rivers are Delaware, which is navigable for veſſels of 
ur is AY one fort or other, more than 200 miles above Philadelphia. Suſquehanna, 
vince BW and Schuylkill, are alſo navigable a conſiderable way up the country. 
large Theſe rivers, with the numerous bays and creeks, in Delaware bay, ca- 
| with WY pable of containing the largeit fleets, render this province admirably ſuited 
heat, w carry on an inland and foreign trade. 
CLIMATE, AIR, SOIL, AND} The face of the country, air, ſoil, 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. { and produce, do not materially differ 
fom that of New-York. If there be any difference, it is in favour of 
this province, The air is ſweet and clear. The winters continue from 


Delaware, though very broad, is often frozen over. The months of 
July, Auguſt, and September, are almoſt intolerably hot, but the country 
v refreſhed by frequent cold breezes. It may be remarked in general, 
that in all parts of our plantations from New-York to the ſouthern extre- 


from thoſe we have in Europe. But, whether from ſome fault in their 
nature, or in their climate, or the foil where they grow, or what is 
much more probable, from a fault in the planters, they have yet pro- 
duced no wine that deſerves to be mentioned, though the Indians — 
them make a ſort of wine, with which they regale themſelves. It may 
allo be obſerved of the timber of theſe colonies, that towards the ſouth 
tis not ſo good for ſhipping, as that of the more northern provinces. 
The further ſouthward you go, the timber becomes leſs compact, and 
nes eaſily; which property, as it renders it leſs ſerviceable for ſhips, 


* makes it more uſeful for ſtaves. a 

© nie HisTORY, GOVERNMENT, SET- This country, under the name 

, on th TLEMENT, POPULATION, CHIEF of the New Netherlands, was 
TOWNS, AND COMMERCE, originally poſſeſſed by the Dutch 


md Swedes, When theſe nations, however, were expelled from New- 
Lors, by the Engliſh, admiral Pen, who, in conjunction with Venables, 
kad conquered the iſland of Jamaica, being well with Charles II. ob- 
uned a promiſe of a grant of this country from that monarch. Upon 
tte admiral's death, his ſon, the celebrated quaker, availed himſelf of 
du promiſe, and after much court ſollicitation, obtained the performance 
nt. Though as an author and a divine, Mr. Pen be little known, but 
p thoſe of his own perſuaſion, his reputation in a character no leſs re- 
Fctable, is univerſal among all civilized nations. The circumſtances of 
be Umes engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into his new ſettlement, 
b avoid the perſecutions, to which the quakers, like other ſectaries, 
ere then expoſed, but it was to his own wiſdom and ability, that they 


are 


—— 
1 


December till March, and are ſo extremely cold and ſevere, that the river, 


mity, the woods are full of wild vines of three or four ſpecies, all different 
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are indebted for that charter of privileges, which has put this , 
ſo reſpectable a footing. Civil and religious liberty in the utmaſt ln 
tude, was laid down by that great man, as the great and only found; 
of all his inſtitutions. Chriſtians of all denominations might not cf 
live unmoleſted, but have a ſhare in the government of the colony *, y 
laws can be made but by the conſent of the inhabitants. Even matten 
benevolence, to which the laws of few nations have extended, ver 
Pen ſubjected to regulations. The affairs of widows and orphans were to 
inquired into by a court conſtituted for that —_— The cauſes bety 
man and man were not to be ſubjected to the delay and chicanery of the lu 
but decided by wiſe and honeſt arbitrators. His — and generoſt 
extended alſo to the Indian nations: inſtead of immediately taking advany 
of his patent, he purchaſed of theſe people the lands he had obtained by jj 
grant, judging that the original property, and eldeſt right, was veſted in t 
William Pen, in ſhort, had he been a native of Greece, would have h 
his ſtatue placed next to that of Solon and Lycurgus. His laws, founde 
on the ſolid baſis of equity, ſtill maintain their force; and as a proof ( 
their effects, it is only neceſſary to mention that land is now prante 
twelve pounds an hundred acres, with a quit-rent of four ſhillings reſen 

hereas the terms on which it was formerly granted were at twenty poun 
the thouſand acres, with one ſhilling quit-rent for every hundred. M 
Philadelphia, land rents at twenty ſhillings the acre, and even at ſere 
miles diftance from that city, ſells at twenty years purchaſe. 

In ſome years, more people have tranſported themſelves into Penh 
vania, than into all the other ſettlements together. In ſhort, this pn 
vince has increaſed ſo greatly from the time of its firſt eſtabliſhment, th 
the number of inhabitants in the whole province, is computed at 340,00 
Upon the principal rivers ſettlements are made, and the country cult 
150 miles above Philadelphia. The people are hardy, induſtrious, a 
moſt of them ſubſtantial, though but few of the landed people can | 
conſidered as rich ; but they are all well lodged, well fed, and, for the 
condition, well clad ; and this at the more eaſy rate, as the inferior peop 
manufacture moſt of their own wear, both linens and woollens. 

This province contains many very confiderable towns, ſuch as Gem 
town, Cheſter, Oxford, Radnor, all which, in any other colony, vod 
deſerve being taken notice. of more particularly. But here the city 
Philadelphia, containing upwards of zo, ooo inhabitants, beautiful 
yond any city of America, and in regularity unequalled by any in Eur 
totally eclipſes the reſt, and deſerves all our attention. It was built # 
the plan of the famous Pen, the founder and legiſlator of this colony. 
is ſituated 100 miles from the fea, between two navigable rivers, the D 
laware, where it is above a mile in breadth on the north, and the Scan 
kill, on the ſouth, which it unites as it were, by running in a line 
two miles between them. The whole town, when the original plan 
be fully executed, is in this manner; every quarter of the city forms 
ſquare of eight acres, and almoſt in the center of it, is a ſquare ci 
acres, ſurrounded by the town-houſe, and other public buildings. 
High- Street is 100 feet wide, and runs the whole breadth of the wi 
parallel to it run nineteen other ſtreets, which are croſſed by eight " 
at right angles, all of them zo feet wide, and communicating with ct 
from the two rivers, which add not only to the beauty, but to the wit 
ſomeneſs of the city. According to the original plan, every man inf 
ſeſſion of 1000 acres in the province, had his houſe either in one ! 


rot 


3 


® At preſent che church of England is but barely tolerated here. 
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Fonts, facing the rivers, or in the ———— running from the middle 
of one front, to the middle of the other. Every owner of 5000 acres, 
beides the above- mentioned privilege, was entitled to have an acre of 
ground in the front of his houſe, and all others might have half an acre 
for gardens and court yards. The proprietor's ſeat, which is the uſual place 
o the governor's reſidence, and is about a mile above the town, is the 
irt private building both for magnificence and ſituation in all Britiſh 
America, The barracks for the king's troops, the market and other public 
wildings, are proportionably grand. The quays are ſpacious — fine, 
the principal quay is 200 feet wide, and to this a veſſel of 500 tuns may 
| y her broadſide. 

There are in this city a great number of very wealthy merchants; 
which is no way ſurprizing, when we conſider the great trade which it 
ries on with the Engliſh, Spaniſh, French and Dutch colonies in Ame- 
ta; with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira iffands; with 
reat Britain and Ireland; with Spain, Portugal and Holland. Beſides 
be Indian trade, and the quantity of grain, proviſions, and all kinds of 
be produce of this province, which is ras 44 down the rivers upon 
hich this city is ſo commodiouſly ſituated, the Germans, who are ſet- 
led in the interior parts of this province, employ ſeveral hundred wag- 
pus, drawn each by four horſes, in bringing the products of their farms 
this market. In the year 1749, 303 veſſels entered inwards at this 
t, and 291 cleared outwards. 
The commodities exported from Great Britain into Penſylvania, at an 
rerage of three years, amount to the value of 611, 00 l. Thoſe ex- 
ted to Great Britain and other marke:s, beſides timber, ſhips built 
* (ale, copper ore, and iron in pigs and bars, confift of grain, flour, 
dd many forts of animal food; and at an average of three years, are 
Weulared at 705,500 1. 
There is a flouriſhing academy eftabliſked. at Philadelphia, which has 
u greatly encouraged by contributions from England and Scotland, 
IK witch bids fair to become a bright ſeminary of learning. 
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MARYLAN D. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT: | © 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 140 75 and 80 W. longitude. 
Breadth = between | 37 and 40 N. latitude. 
PrxDanies.] Td O UNDED by Penſylvania, on the north; by 
another part of Penſylvania, and the Atlantic 
on the eaſt; 1 Virginia, on the ſouth; and by the Apalachian 
antains, on the weſt. 


Maryland is divided into two parts by the bay of Cheſapeak ; viz, 1. The 


* hen; and 2. The weſtern diviſion. 

_ Dixiſions. Counties. Chief Towns. 
eight m0 2 Worceſter ſ Princeſs Anne 
ith eur Somerſet Snow Hill 


. 
the wh Rea diviſion Dorſet —— | Dorſet, or Dorcheſter 
— the 4 eb — 74 Oxford 
dunties of il al eck K 
| | Queen's Town 
J LI Cheſter. 


7 
£ 
| 


© 
C 
4 
5 


Diviſions. Counties. Chief Towng; 
St. Mary's county St. Mary's 
| Charles county — Briſtol 
| Prince George county Maſterkout 
The weſt diviſion j Calvert county — Abington 
Contains Arundel county — AnNAaPOLIS, W. lo, 
| 6- 50. N. lat. 39. 
Baltimore county Baltimore. 


which is admirably adapted to the rearing of tobacco, (which is the ſtaph 
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Frederic county — 


Rivers.) This country is indented with a vaſt number of nayig;h 
creeks and rivers. The chief are Patowmac, Pocomoac, Patuxent, Che 
tonk, Severn and Saſſafras. | 

Face OF THE COUNTRY, } In theſe particulars this province h 

AIR, SOIL AND PRODUCE. 2 particular by which it may by 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe already deſcribed. The hills in the inland cou 

are of ſo eaſy aſcent, that they rather ſeem an artificial than a natun 
production. The vaſt number of rivers diffuſes fertility through the {vi 


commodity of that country) hemp, Indian corn and grain, which th 
now begin to cultivate in preference to tobacco. 

CoMMeRCE.]. The commerce of Maryland depends on the ſame pri 
ciples with that of Virginia, and is fo cloſely connected with it, th 
any ſeparation of them would rather confuſe than edify, It will be conk 
dered therefore under that head, 

HisTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] It ſeems as if all the provinces « 
North America were planted from motives of religion. Maryland, lik 
thoſe we have formerly deſcribed, owes its ſettlement to religious conf 
derations. As they however were peopled by proteſtants, and even ſet 
ries, Maryland was originally planted by Roman-catholics. This f 
towards the cloſe of Charles I.'s reign, was the object of great hat 
with the bulk of the Engliſh nation; the laws in force againſt the Roma 
catholics, were executed with the utmoſt ſeverity. This in part aro 
from an opinion, perhaps not without ſome foundation, that the cou 
was too favourably diſpoſed towards this form of religion. It is certai 
that many marks of favour were conferred on Roman-catholics, Lo 
Baltimore was one of the moſt eminent, one in greateſt favour with! 
court, and on that account moſt odious to the generality of Engliſhme 
This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a grant from Charles of that count 
which formerly was conſidered as a part of Virginia, but was now ca! 
Maryland, in honour of queen Henrietta Mary, daughter to Henry |} 
and ſpouſe to king Charles. The year following about 200 popiſh tan 
lies, ſome of them of conſiderable diſtinction, embarked with lord Bu 
more, to enter into poſſeſſion of this new territory. Theſe ſettlers, 
had that liberality and good breeding, which diſtinguiſhes gentleme! 
every religion, bought their lands at an eaſy price from the native 
dians ; they even lived with them for ſome time in the ſame city; © 
the ſame harmony continued to ſubſiſt between the two nations, untl! 
Indians were impoſed on by the malicious inſinuations of ſome plant 
in Virginia, who envied the proſperity of this popiſh colony, and infia 
the . — againſt them by ill-grounded reports, but ſuch as were f 
cient to ſtir up the reſentment of men naturally jealous, and 0 
experience had reaſon to be ſo. The colony, howeygr, was not wal 
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to its own ſafety on this occaſion. Though they continued their friend! 
intercourſe with the natives, they took care to ere& a fort, and to uſe 
every other precaution for their defence againſt ſudden hoſtilities : the 
defeat of this attempt gave a new ſpring to the activity of this planta- 
tion: which was likewiſe receiving frequent reinforcements from Eng- 
lon, land of thoſe who found themſelves in danger by the approaching revo- 
. lution. But during the protectorſhip of Cromwell, every thing was over- 
turned in Maryland, Baltimore was ungenerouſly deprived of his rights, 
and a new governor, appointed by the proteQor, ſubſtituted in his room. 
At the reſtoration, however, the property of this province reverted to its 
natural p-flefſor. Baltimore was reinſtated in his rights, and fully diſco- 
yered how well he deſerved to be ſo, He eftabliſhed a perfect toleration 
in ail religious matters: the colony encreaſed and flouriſhed, and diſſen- 
ters of all denominations, allured by the proſpect of gain, flocked into 
ay b Maryland. The tyrannical government of James II. which without diſ- 
concern ment of 3 or enemies, but with the fury of a mad- dog, ſnapped 
natural at every thing before it, again deprived this noble family of their poileſ- 
ie (ol bon, acquired by royal bounty, and improved by much care and expence. 
flap At the revolution, however, lord Baltimore was again reſtored to all the 
h th profits of the government, though not to the right of governing, which 
could nat conhſtently be conferred on a Roman catholic. But fince the 
family have changed their religion, they have obtained the power as well 
4 the intereſt, At preſent but a ſmall part of it belongs to that family. 
The government of this country exattly reſembles that in Virginia, ex- 
cept that the governor is appointed by the proprietors, and only con- 
firmed by the crown. The cuſtoms too are reſerved to the crown, and 
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ad, 1 the officers belonging to them are independent of the government of the 
15 con province. So far is Maryland from being at preſent a popiſh govern- 
en (eV ment, that the proteſtants, by far more numerous, have excluded them 
his fe from all offices of truſt and power. They have even adopted the penal 
it haue lays of England againſt them. The church of England is by law eſta- 
Roma bliſhed here, and the clergy are paid in tobacco: a tax for this purpoſe: 
ut aro levied annually, and every male white perſon above the age of 16 18 


he cou 
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obliged to pay 40 lb. of tobacco (or if he raiſes no tobacco, he mult take 
an cath that he does not, and pay the value in caſh ;) diſſenting clergy 
ae not exempted. 
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VIRGINIA 


lenty! 

piſh fan SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
ord Ba Miles, Degrees. 
lers, v 


Length 750 75 and go weſt long. 
tlemen Breadth 240 ; dee 1 36 and 40 north Tat. 
native ; 5 i 
city; $ouxDarires.) OUNDED by the river Patowmac, which di- 


vides it from Maryland, on the north-eaſt ; by 


1 | 
plan 1 Atlantic ocean, on the caſt ; by Carolina, on the ſouth; and by the 
d inflat er. on the weſt. 1 a 8 i 
were ſu ute cultivated part of this extenſive province is divided into 24 
Who f N which ate for the moſt part named after thoſe of England. 
ot wan ere are no towns except Williamſburgh and James's Town, which 


a be deſcribed in their places. 
Tt 
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_ rivers, the ſoil of Virginia conſiſts of a dark rich mould, which for mal 
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Cares, BAYS AND RIVERS.] In failing to Virginia or Maryland, 
you paſs a ſtreight between two points of land, called the Capes of Vir. 

inia, which opens a paſſage into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the 
| oe and ſafeſt in the whole world; for it enters the country neg 
300 miles from the ſouth to the north, is about 18 miles broad for 3 
conſiderable way, and ſeven where it is narroweſt, the waters in moll 
places being nine fathoms deep. This bay, through its whole extent, 
receives a vaſt number of navigable rivers from the ſides both of Mary. 
land and Virginia. From the latter, beſides others of leſs note, it re. 
ceives James River, York river, the Rappahanock, and the Potowmat; 
theſe are not only navigable for large ſhips into the heart of the country, 
but have ſo many creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigs 
ble rivers, that Virginia is without all manner of doubt the country of 
the world of the moſt convenient navigation. It has been obſerved, and 
the obſervation is not exaggerated, that every planter has a river 2 
his door. The back country behind the Allegany mGOuntains is every 
_— watered by the Ohio, and the numerous branches of that noble 

am. 

Face OF THE COUNTRY.] The whole face of this country is { 
extremely low towards the ſea, that you are very near the ſhore, before 
you can diſcover land from the maſt-head, The lofty trees, which cover 
the ſoil, gradually riſe as it were from the ocean, and afford an enchant- 
ing proſpect. You travel 100 miles into the country, without meeting 
with a hill, which 1s nothing uncommon on this extenſive coaſt of North 
America. 

Alk AND CLIMATE.] In ſummer the heats here are exceſſive, tho 
not without refreſhing breezes from the ſea. The weather is changeable, 
and the changes ſudden and violent. Their winter froſts come, on without 
the leaſt warning. To a warm day, there ſometimes ſucceeds ſuch u 
intenſe cold in the evening as to freeze over the largeſt rivers. 

The air and ſeaſons here depend very much upon the wind, 3s tt 
heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture. In winter they have a fine cle: 
air, and dry, which renders it very pleaſant. Their ſpring is about 
month earlier than in England ; in April they have frequent rains; i 
May and June, the heat encreaſes ; and the ſummer is much like our 
being refreſhed with gentle breezes from the ſea, that riſe about nin 
o'clock, and decreaſe and increaſe as the ſun riſes or falls. In July a 
Auguſt theſe breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant, and violent 
hot; in September the weather generally changes, when they hat 
heavy and frequent rains, which occaſion all the train of diſeaſes inc 
dent to a moiſt climate, particularly agues and intermitting feven 
They have frequent thunder and lightning, but it rarely does any mi 
chief. 

Sor AND PRODUCE.) Towards the ſea- ſnore, and the banks of f 


years, without manure, returns plentifully whatever is committed to! 
At a diſtance from the water there is a lightneſs and ſandineſs in the fi 
which, however, is of a generons nature, and helped by a kindly e 
yields corn and tobacco extremely well. b 1 
From what has been ſaid of the (oil and climate, it is eaſy to in 
the variety and perfection of the vegetable productions of this coun! 
The foreſts are covered with all forts of lofty trees; and uo nnder® 
or bruſhes grow beneath; ſo that people travel with eaſe throu? 
foreſts on horſeback, under a fine ſhade, to defend them from ths “. 
2 
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d he plains are enamelled with flowers and flowering ſhrubs of the richeſt 
ir. WW ©lours, and moſt fragrant ſcent. Silk grows ſpontaneous in many places, 
the the fibres of which are as ſtrong as hemp. Medicinal herbs and 
our roots, particularly the ſnake root, and- the ginſeng of the Chineſe, are 


ra here in great plenty. There is no ſort of grain but might be culti- 
"ok vated to — The inhabitants however are ſo engroſſed with the 
ent, culture of the tobacco plant, that they think, if corn ſufficient for their 
ary- ſupport can be reared, they do enough in this way. But flax and hem 
re- are produced not only for their own conſumption, but for export, thoug 
ac; not in ſuch quantities as they might be expected from the nature of 
\try the foil, admirably fitted for producing this commodity. 
AniMals.] We ſhall here obſerve, that there were neither horſes, 
ry of WI cos, ſheep, nor hogs in America, before they were carried thither by 
and WJ the Europeans; but now they are multiplied ſo extremely that many 
o them, particularly in Virginia, and the ſouthern colonies, run wild. 
eren WY Beef and pork is fold here from one pany to twopence a pound: their 
noble WY fatteſt pullets at ſixpence a- piece; chickens, at three or four ſhillings 
a dozen ; geeſe, at ten pence; and turkeys, at eighteen pence a- piece. 
is Dat fiſh, and wild fowl, are ſtill cheaper in the ſeaſon, and deer are 
vefore bold from five to ten ſhillings a-piece. This eſtimate may ſerve for the 
cover other American colonies, where proviſions are equally plentiful and 
hant- cheap, and in ſome ſtill lower. Beſides the animals tranſported from 
ecting WY Europe, thoſe natural to the country are deer, of which there are great 
North WJ numbers, a ſort of panther or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, and racoons. 
Here is likewiſe that ſingular animal called the Opoſſum, which ſeems 
„ who de the wood-rat mentioned by Charlevoix, in his hiſtory of Canada. 
reable, It is about the ſize of a cat, and beſides the belly common to it with 
hour] ther animals, it has another peculiar to itſelf, which hangs beneath the 
ich u former. This belly has a large aperture, towards the hinder legs, which 
Giſcovers a large number of teats on the uſual part of the common 
2: to belly. Upon theſe, when the female of this creature conceives, the 
young are formed, and there they hang like fruit upon the ſtalk, until 
they grow, in bulk and weight to their appointed ſize ; then they drop off, 
and are received into the Falſe belly, from which they go out at pleas 
ſure, and in which they take refuge when any danger threatens them, 
In Virginia there are all ſorts of tame and wild fowl. They have the 
tightingale, called from the country, whoſe plumage is crimſon an 
blue; the mocking bird, thought to excel all others in his own notj, 


ey ad including that of every one; the humming bird, the ſmalleſt of All 
ſes inc winged creation, and by far the moſt beautiful, all arrayed in ſdar- 


tt, green and gold. It ſips the dew from the flowers, which is all \ts 


ny ni worinment, and is too delicate to be brought alive 3 
HisTORY, GOVERNMENT, 3 This is the firſt country 
Ks of ! TION, TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. J which the Engliſh planted in 
for na America, We derived our right, not only to this, but to all our other 
ed to *ttlements, as has been already obſerved, from the diſcovery of Sebaſ- 
the Pein Cabot, who, in 1497, firſt made the northern continent of Ame- 


ca, in the ſervice of Henry VII. of England. No attempts, however, 
vere made to ſettle it, till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was then 
Wat Sir Walter Raleigh, the moſt extraordinary genius of the age in 
ch he lived, perhaps in any age, applied to court, and got together 
company which was compoſed of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction and ſeve- 
eminent merchants, who agreed to open a trade and ſettle a colony 
that part of the world, which, in honour of queen Elizabeth, he 
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called Virginia, Towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, ſeveral ze. 


the true ſources. of its wealth began to be diſcovered and improved, 


to our own. When any bill has paſſed the two houſes, it comes be 
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tempts were made for ſettling this colony before any proved ſucceſsful. 
The three firſt companies who failed into na periſhed through 
hunger and diſeaſes, or were cut off by the Indians. The fourth wa 
reduced almoſt to the ſame ſituation : and, being dwindled to a feehle 
remainder, had ſet fail for England, in deſpair of living in ſuch an un. 
cultivated country, inhabited by ſuch hoſtile and warlike ſavages, By 
in the mouth of Cheſapeak bay, they were met by lord Delawar, with x 
ſquadron loaded with proviſions, and with every thing neceſſary for their 
relief and defence. At his perſuaſion they returned : by his advice, 
his prudence, and winning behaviour, the government of the colony waz 
ſettled within itſelf, and put on a reſpectable footing with regard to ity 
enemies. This nobleman, who had accepted the government of the un. 
promiſing province of Virginia, from the nobleſt motives, was compel. 
led, by the decayed ſtate of his health, to return into England. He ek 
behind him, however, his ſon, as deputy ; with Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Summers, the honourable George Piercy, and Mr. Newport, far 
his council. By them James-Town, the frſt town built by the Englih 
in the new world, was erected. The colony continued to flouriſh, and 


The firſt ſettlers, like thoſe of Maryland, were generally perſons of con- 
ſideration and diſtinction. It remained a ſteady ally to the royal pa 
during the troubles of Great Britain. Many of the Cavaliers, in danger 
at home, took refuge here; and under the government of Sir Willian 
Berkley, held out for the crown, until the parliament, rather by ſtratagen 
than force, reduced them. After the Reſtoration, there is nothing very inte- 
reſting in the hiſtory of this province. Soon after this time, a young 

ntleman, named Bacon, a lawyer, availed himſelf of ſome diſcontent 
in the colony, en account of reſtraints on trade, became very popular, 
and ſet every thing in confuſion. His natural death, however, reſtored 
peace and unanimity; and the inhabitants of Virginia ceaſed to deltroy 
themſelves, 

The government of this province was not at firſt adapted to the prit 
ciples of the Engliſh conſtitution, and to the enjoyment of that libert 
to which a ſubject of Great-Britain thinks himſelf entitled in every nz 
of the globe, It was governed by a governor and council, appoin't 
by the Lin of Great-Britain. As the inhabitants encreaſed, the inc 
veniency of this form became more grievous; and a new branch was ad 
ded to the conſtitution, by which the people, who had formerly no con 


fideration, were allowed to elect their repreſentatives from each county , 
into which this country is divided, with privileges reſembling th 
the repreſentatives of the commons of England. Thus two houſ-:, 2 
upper and lower houſe of aſſembly, were formed. The upper p 
which was before called the council, remained on its former a 

D 


its members are appointed, during pleaſure, by the crown ; they a: 
Honourable, and anſwer in fome meaſure to the houſe of peers e. 
Britiſh conſtitution. The lower houſe is the guardian of the pep 
berties. And thus, with a governor repreſenting the king, an u 
and lower houſe of aſſembly, this government bears a ſtriking reſemb)« 


the governor, who $:ves his aſſent or negative as he thinks proper. 
now acquires the force of a law, unti! it be tranſmitted to England,“ 
his majeſty's pleaſure known on that ſubjet. The upper houle ol. 
ſembly acts not only as a part of the legiſlature, but alſo as a pn 
00 
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conncil to the governor, without whoſe concurrence he can do nothing 
of moment; it ſometimes acts as a court of Chancery. 

The number of white people in Virginia, which is daily encreaſing, is 
ſuppoſed to amount to about 100,000. The negroes, of whom ſome 
thouſands are annually imported into Virginia and Maryland, are at 
leaſt as many; they thrive too here much better than in the Weſt-Indies, 
The inhabitants of Virginia are of a chearful, hoſpitable, and in gene- 
ral a genteel ſort of people : ſome of them are accuſed of vanity and 
oftentation ; which accuſation is not without ſome ground. Here are 
only two towns that deſerve that name; the largeſt of which, and the 
capital of the province, is Williamſburg, containing about 60 houſes, 
a college, and ſome ſpacious public buildings. It is ſeated in 37-12 
N. lat. and 76-48. W. lon. about 40 miles from the mouth of James's 
River, and ſeven from James Town, which was formerly the capital, 
and at preſent contains about 80 or 100 houſes, chiefly taverns and 
public houſes for the entertainment of mariners. 

In the following account of the commerce of Virginia, is alſo in- 
cluded that of Maryland. Theſe provinces are ſuppoſed to export, of 
tobacco alone, to the annual value of 768, ooo l. into Great Britain, 
This, at eight pounds per hogſhead, makes the number of hogſheads 
amount to 96,000. Of theſe, it is computed, that about 13,500 hogſ- 
heads are conſumed at home, the duty on which, at 261. 18. per hogſ- 
head, comes to 351,675 I. the remaining $2,500 hogſheads are exported 
by our merchants to the other countries of Europe, and their value re- 
turned to Great Britain. The advantages of this trade appear by the 
dare mention of it. It may not be improper to add, that this ſingle 
branch employs 33o ſail of ſhips, and 3960 ſeamen. Not only our 
wealth therefore, but the very ſinews of our ftrength are powerfully 
braced by it. The other commodities of theſe colonies, of which naval 
ſtores, wheat, Indian corn, iron in pigs and bars, are the moſt conſider- 
able, make the whole exportation, at an average of three years, amount 
to 1,040,c001. The exports of Great-Britain, the ſame as to our other 
colonies, at a like average, come to 865,000 1. 

Though an intire tolcration be allowed to all religions in this coun- 
try, there are few diflenters from the church of England. The biſhop 
of London ſends over a ſuperintendant to inſpect the charaQer of the 
ergy, who live comfortably here, (a prieſt to each pariſh) with about 
Ico l. per annum, paid in tobacco. 

Here is alſo a college, founded by king William, called Witham and 
Mary college, who gave 20001. towards it, and 20,000 acres of land, 
wth power to purchaſe and hold lands to the value of 20001. a year, 
anc a duty of one penny per pound on all tobacco exported to the other 
plantations, There is a preſident, ſix profeſſors, and other officers, who 
The honourable Mr, Boyle 


nade a very large donation to the college for the education of Indian 
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SITUATION AND Exr ENT. 
Degrees. 

26 and g1 welt longitude. 
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Length 700 b a 
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BounDARIEs,] Bou by Virginia, on the north; by the 

; Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt ; by the river St. 

John, which ſeparates Georgia from Florida, on the ſouth ; and by the 
Miſſiſippi, on the weſt. 


Diviſions. Counties, Towns, 

North Carolina con- C Albemarle Divided ; i 
tains the counted Bath county, and vg ed into pariſhes, but 
of Clarendon in part * 


Clarendon in part J P St. James 
The middledivifion, Craven county — 8 


eee e 
contains the coun- 1 ty 


ties of 


CHARLES-TOWN, 
W. lon. 79-12. 
| N. lat. 32-45. 
Granville county — ] | Port-Royal. 
SAVANNAH, N. lat. 31-55, 
W. lon, 80-20. 
Frederica 
Puriſburgh. 


Rivers.] Theſe are the Roanoke, or Albemarle river; Pamtico, 
Neus, Cape Fera, or Clarendon river; Pedee, Santee, Savannah, Ala- 
tamaha, or George river, and St. Mary's, which divides Georgia from 
Florida : all which rivers riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and run- 
ning eaſt, fall into the Atlantic Ocean. The back parts are watered by 
the Cherokees, Yaſous, Mobile, Apalachicola, the Pearl river, and many 
other noble ſtreams which fall into the Miſſiſippi or the gulph of Mexico, 

SEAS, BAYS, AND CAPES.] The only ſea bordering on this country 
is that of the Atlantic ocean; which is ſo ſhallow near the coal, 
that a ſhip of any great burden cannot approach it, except in ſome few 
places. There has not yet been found one good harbour in Nori 
Carolina ; the beſt are thoſe of Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle 
river, and Pamtico. In South Carolina, there are the harbours of Wir- 
yaw, or George-Town, Charles-Town, and Port-Royal. In Georgi, 
the mouths of the rivers Savannah and Altamaha form good harbour, 

The moſt remarkable promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 35 dey; 
odd minutes north lat, Cape Fear to the ſouth of it, and Cape Cart 
ret ſtill further ſouth. 

CLIMATE AND AIR. ] There is not any conſiderable difference be. 
tween the climate of theſe countries. In general it agrees with that d 
Virginia; but, where they differ it is much to the advantage of Car. 
lina. The ſummers indeed are of a more intenſe heat than in Vith 
nia, but the winters are milder and ſhorter. The climate of Carolint, 
like all American weather, is ſubje& to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold 
and from cold to heat; but not to ſuch violent extremities as Virgin 
The winters are ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any conſiderable watt, 
affecting only the mornings and evenings ; the froſts have never ſuffciec 
ſtrength to reſiſt the noon- day ſun ; ſo that many tender plants, unte 
do not ſtand the winter of Virginia, flouriſh in Carolina, for they hat 
oranges in great plenty near Charles-Town, and excellent in their kin 
both ſweet and four, : 

Soi, PRODUCE, AND "Ng In this reſpe& too there is a £00 


OF THE COUNTRY. derable coincidence between les 
4 : Conn 


The ſouth- diviſion 
contains only 


Georgia 
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| eountries and Virginia: the Carolinas, however, in the fertili 
thy ture, have the advantage; but Georgia is not of * — 8 
dt. the other provinces. The whole country is in a manner one foreſt 
the where our lanters have not cleared it. The trees are almoſt the fame 
in every re 2 with thoſe produced in Virginia; and by the different 
ſpecies of theſe, the quality of the ſoil is eafily known, The land in 
b Carolina is eaſily cleared, as there is little or no underwood, and the 
ut foreſts moſtly conſiſt of tall trees at a conſiderable diſtance. Thoſe grounds 
which bear the oak, the walnut, and the hickory, are extremely fertile 
they are of a dark; ſand intermixed with loam ; and as all their land 
abounds with nitre, it is a long time before it is exhauſted ; for here 
they never uſe any manure, The pine barren is the worſt of all ; this 
is an almoſt perfectly white ſand, yet it bears the pine tree, and ſonie 
other uſeful plants naturally, yielding good profit in pitch, tar, and turpen- 
tine, When this ſpecies of land is cleared, for two or three years to- 
gether, it produces very good crops of Indian corn and peaſe; and 
I-55 when it lies low, and is flooded, it even anſwers for rice. , But what 10 
moſt fortunate for this province 1s, that this worſt part of its land is 
favourable to a ſpecies of the moſt valuable of all its products, to one 
of the kinds of Indigo, The low, rich, ſwampy grounds, ** their 
Ls great ſtaple, rice. The country near the ſea 15 much the worſt, in 
1 many parts little better than an unhealthy ſalt marſn; for Carolina 1s all an 
* even plain for 80 miles from the ſea, not a hill, not a rock, nor ſcarce 
2 even a pebble to be met with. But the country, as you advance in it, 
ed by improves continually; and at 100 miles diſtance from Charles-Town, 
— where it begins to grow hilly, the ſoil is of a prodigious fertility, fitted 
75 for every purpoſe of human life; nor can any thing be imagined more 
_ pleaſant to the eye than the variegated diſpoſition of this back country, 
— Here the air is pure and wholeſome, and the ſummer heat much more 
1 mprrate than in the flat ſandy coaſt, 
Nord In Carolina, the vegetation of every kiad of plant is incredibly quick, 
LY Tie climate and foil have ſomething in them fo kindly, that the latter, 
"Wis — left to itſelf, naturally throws out an immenſe quantity of 
ha nk and flowering ſhrubs, All the European plants arrive at per- 
— _ here beyond that in which their native country affords them, 
* Vith proper culture and encouragement we might have ſilk, wine, and 
2 oil trom thoſe colonies : of the firſt we have ſeen ſamples equal to what 
ö brought to us from Italy. Wheat grows extremely well in the back 
Pa, parts, and yields a prodigious encreale. 
ns From what we have obſerved of theſe” valuable provinces, their pro- 
* Card _ appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, 
Vas pea „ beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, orange, 
= ciuon, cypreſs, laſſafras, oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine trees; white 
— nulberry- trees for feeding ſilk. worms; ſarſaparilla, and pines which 
irgni -n turpentine, roſin, tar, and pitch. There is a kind of tree from 
I k K runs an oil of extraordinary virtue for curing wounds; and 
"cen - er, which yields a balm, thought to be little inferior to. that of 
ane n Phere are other trees beſides theſe, that yield gums, The Ca- 
ey ht e produce prodigious quantities of honey, of which they make excel- 
why ent {yirits, and mead as good as Malaga ſack, Of all theſe, the three great 
ape com nodities at preſent are, ind go, rice, and the produce of the 
1 3 Nothing ſurprizes an European more at firſt ſight, than the ſize 
" %. ine trees nere, as well as in Virginia and other American countries, 
Y Lieir trunks are often from 50 to 70'feet high, without a branch or 
1 4 limb; 
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limb ; and frequently above 36 feet in circumference, Of theſe trunks, 
when hollowed, the people of Charles-Town as well as the Indians make t 
canoes, which ſerve to tranſport proviſions and other *. from place , 
to place, and ſome of them are fo large, that they will carry 30 or 40 7 
barrels of pitch, though formed of one entire piece of timber. Of theſe y 
are likewif: made curious pleaſure-boats. | ˖ 
Animals.] The original animals of this country, do not differ e 
much from thoſe of Virginia; but in Carolina they have a ſtill greater v 
variety of beautiful fowls. All the animals of Europe are here in plenty; c 
black cattle are multiphed prodigiouſly: to have 2 or 300 cows is very t 
common, but ſome have a thouſand or upwards. Theſe ramble all da t 
at pleaſure in the foreſts ; but their calves being ſeparated and kept in 2 
fenced paſtures, the cows return every evening to them. The hog jc 
range in the ſame manner, and return like the cows ; theſe are very tl 
numerous, and many run quite wild, as well as horned cattle and ſo 
horſes, in the woods. It is ſurprizing that the cattle ſhould have en- 0! 
creaſed ſo quickly ſince their being firit imported from Europe, while w 
there are {uch numbers of wolves, tygers, and panthers, conſtantly it 
ranging the woods and foreſts, We have already obſerved that theſe pl 
animals are leſs ravenous than the beaſts of Africa and Afia; they very 
ſeldom attempt to kill either calves or foals in America, and when at- Br 
tacked, their dams make a vigorous defence. to 
HisTORY, GOVERNMENT, POPU- The firſt Engliſh expeditions e. 
LATION, CHIEF TOWNS, e into Carolina were unfortunate, ret 
COMMERCE. | Nothing ſucceſsful was done in thi 
this way till the year 1663, in the reign of Charles IT. At that time Ca 
ſeveral Engliſh noblemen, and others of great diſtinction, obtained: Vi 
charter from the crown, inveſting them with the property and juriſdic- an: 
tion of this country. They parcelled out their lands to ſuch as were WM to; 
willing to go over into the new ſettlement, and to ſubmit to a ßyſen ren 
b of laws, which they employed the famous Locke to compoſe for them. / 
They began their firſt ſertlemeat at a point of land towards the foutt-W To 
ward of their diſtrict, between two navigable rivers. Here they ail trac 
the foundation of a city, called Charles-Town, which was deſigned 08 ale 
s be what it now is, the capital of the province. In time, however, gd 
1 no reſtriction had been laid upon the religious principles of thoſe wo tou 
ſettled in Carolina, the diſputes between the church of England- men 210 in « 
diſſenters cauſed a total confuſion in. the colony. This was render 29 
ſill more intolerable by the incurfions of the Indians, whom they = for: 
irritated by their inſolence and injuſtice. In order to prevent the u kg 
conſequences of theſe inteltine diviſions and foreign wars, an act of pa bu: 
liament was paſſed, which put this colony under the immediate protet Tie 
of the crown. The lords proprietors accepted a recompence of abou thoſ 
24,000 l. for both the property and juriſdiction ; and the conſtitution oi othe 
colony in thoſe reſpects in which it differed from the royal colonies was and 
tered. Earl Granville, however, thought fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare, wi tifu! 
is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his family. For the more convenient adm The 
. tration of affairs too, Carolina was divided into two diſtricts, and"! ſew 
ſeparate governments. This happened in 1728, and from that un thin, 
peace being reſtored in the internal government, as well as with Polit 
Cherokees and other Indian tribes, theſe provinces began to breath alſo 
and their trade has advanced of late with wonderful rapidity. de. 
The ſettlement of Georgia was projected in 1732, when ſeveral Hef 0 
Rc-ſpirited noblemen and others, from compaſſion to the poor of pr 
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kingdoms, ſubſcribed a confiderable ſum, which, with 10,0001. from 
the government, was given to provide in neceſſaries ſuch poor perſons 
x; were willing to tranſport themſelves into this province, and to ſub- 
mit to the regulations impoſed on them, In proceſs of time, new ſums 
were raiſed, and new inhabitants ſent over. Before the year 1752, 
vpwards of 1000 perſons were ſettled in this province. It was not, ho- 
erer, to be expected that the inhabitants of Georgia, removed as they 
were at a great diſtance from their benefactors, and from the check and 
controul of thoſe who had a natural influence over them, would ſubmit 
to the magiſtrates appointed to govern, them. Many of the regulations 
too, by which they were bound, were very improper in themſelves, 
and deprived the Georgians of privileges which their neighbours en- 
joyed, and which, as they encreaſed in numbers and opulence, they 
thought it hard that they ſhould be deprived of. From theſe corrupt 
ſources aroſe all the bad humours which tore to pieces this conſtitution 
of government. Diſſentions of all kinds ſprung up, and the colon 

was on the brink of deſtruction, when, in 1752, the government wor 
it under their immediate care, removed their particular grievances, and 
placed Georgia on the ſame footing with the Carolinas. 

The method of ſettling in Carolina, and indeed in other provinces of 
Britiſh America, was to pitch upon a void ſpace of ground, and either 
to purchaſe it at the rate of 201. for 1000 acres, and one ſhilling quit- 
rent for every 100 acres; or otherwiſe, to pay a penny an acre quit- 
rent yearly to the proprietors, without purchaſe money : the former me- 

thod is the moſt common, and the tenor a freehold. The people of 
Carolina live in the ſame eaſy, plentiful, and luxurious manner with the 
t Virginians already deſcribed. Poverty 1s here almoſt an entire ſtranger ; 
. and the planters are the moſt hoſpitable people that are to be met with 


all ftrangers, and eſpecially to ſuch as by accident or misfortunes arg 


ny rendered incapable to provide for themſelves, 
The only town in either of the Carolinas worthy of notice is Charles- 
b- Town, the metropolis, in South-Carolina, which for ſize, beauty, and 


u trade, may be conſidered as one of the firſt in Britiſh America. I have 
oe already mentioned its admirable ſituation on the confluence of two navi- 
FF gable rivers, one of which is navigable for ſhips 20 miles above the 
ban, and for boats and large canoes near 40. The harbour is good 
na in every reſpect, but that of a bar, which hinders veſſels of more than 
rea 209 tons burden from entering. The town is regularly and pretty ſtrongly 
1:20 fortified by nature and art; the ſtreets are well cut; the houſes are 
large and well built, ſome of them are of brick, and others of wood 
but all of them handſome- and elegant, and rent is extremely high. 
The ſtreets are wide and ſtraight, interſecting each other at right angles; 
thoſe running eaſt and weſt extend about a mile from one river to the 
other, It contains about 1000 houſes, and is the ſeat of the governor, 
and the place of meeting of the aſſembly. Its neighborhood is beau- 
ttul beyond deſcription. Several handſome equipages are kept here. 


ſewy and expenſive in their dreſs and way of living; fo that every 
tung conſpires to make this by much the hvelieſt, the lovelieſt, and 
pottreſt place, as it is one of the richeſt too, in all America. It ought 
% to be obſerved, for the honour of the people of Carolina, that 


0 certain luxuries, and even neceſſaries of life ; thoſe articles which 
prove the mind, enlarge the underſtanding, and correct the taſte, 
kere excepted ; the importation of books was permitted as formerly. 


The planters and merchants are rich and well bred; the people ars 


den in common with the other colonies, they reſolved againſt the us 
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As South-Carolina, has met with infinitely more attention than the 
other provinces, the commerce of this country alone employs 140 ſhip, 
while that of the other two does not employ 60. Its exports to Gre! . 
Britain of native commodities, on an average of three years, amount to . 
more than 395,00" I. annual value; and its imports at 365,0001, The Wl - 
exp''rts of North-Carolina are computed at more than 68,000 1, and ſo 
its imports at about 18,000 I. The trade of Georgia is likewiſe in a 
its infancy ; the exports amount to a little more than 74,0001, ad 
the imports at 49, ooo l. 4 

The trade between Carolina and the Weſt-Indies is the ſame in al 
reſpects with that of the reſt of the colonies, and is very large: their Wl , 
trade with the Indians is likewiſe in a very flouriſhing condition; ang Ml 
they carry Engliſh goods on pack-horſes 5 or 600 miles into the coun. Wl = 

weſt of Charles-Town, Ah 

The mouths of the rivers in North-Carolina form but ordinary har. Ml ... 
bours, and do not admit, except one at Cape Fear, veſſels of aboe Bl 

o or 80 tons. This lays a weight upon their trade by the expence of 4 
ighterage. Edenton was formerly the capital of North-Carelina, which 8 
is no more than a trifling village; but they are now projecting a town TY 

Farther ſouth, which is more eccentrical, A 

Georgia has two towns already known in trade. Savannah, the capi- of 
tal, is commodiouſly ſituated for an inland and foreign trade, about ten C 
miles from the ſea, upon a noble river of the ſame name, which iz A 


navigable for 200 miles farther for large boats, to the ſecond town, Id 
called Auguſta, which ſtands in a country of the greatelt fertility, and * 
carries on a conſiderable trade with the Indians. From che town of $4- * 
vannah you ſee the whole courſe of the river towards the tea ; and on 0 El 
the other hand, you ſee the river for about 60 miles up into tie ge 
country. Here the Rev. Mr. George Whiteneld (who uſed to crols the up 
Atlantic every other year) founded an orphan-houſe, which is nov des. 
converted into a college for the education of young men deſigned chiefly 0: 
for the miniſtry : and through his zeal and pious care, this 5 E 4 
minary is at preſent in a thriving condition. ruth 
Va Upon 
6-48 FA + 75 - MW aked 
EasT and WEST FLORIDA. =; 
| Which 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. wunt! 
Fe ne. Degrees. wind, 
ngth 500 80 and gi welt longitude, nent 
Breadth — been fo 5 and -- north akrade, the ſou 
BounDARIES, HIS country, which was ceded by Spain to Gre: Wil. Tha 
i Britain by the late treaty of peace, and include = 
a part of Louiſiana, is now divided into the governments of Eaſt 2 
Weſt Florida. See the Royal Proclamation. + den 
RIvERS.] Theſe are the Miſſiſippi, which forms the weſtern bound- e, f 
ary of Florida, and is one of the fineſt in the world, as well as tit WW") 
largeſt ; for including its turnings and windings, it is ſuppoſed to 1? 


tourſe of 4500 miles; but its mouths are in a manner choaked up "om: 
with ſands and ſhoals, which deny acceſs to veſſels of any conſiderable 
burden; there being, according to Mitchel's map, only twelve feet do: 
water over the bar (captain Pittman ſays ſeventeen) at the principal FA 
entrance, Within the bar there is 100 fathom water, and the chars 
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every where deep, and the current gentle, except at a certain ſeaſon, 


when, like the Nite, it overflows and mes extremely rapid. It is,. 


except at the entrance already mentioned, every where free from ſhoals 
aud cataracts, and navigable for craft of one kind or other almoſt to its 
Hurce. The Mobille, the Apalachicola, and St. John's rivers, are alſo 
large and noble ſtreams. 

Bays AND.CAPES.] The principal bays are, St. Bernard's, Aſcen- 
don, Mobille, Penſacola, Dauphin, Joſeph, Apalaxy, Spiritu Sancto, 
nd Charles Bay. 

The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Anclote, St. Auguſ- 
tne, and Cape Florida, at the extremity of the peninſula, which ter- 
ninates the Britiſh America ſouthward, 

AIR AND CLIMATE.] It is very difficult to reconcile the various 
:ccounts that have been ues of theſe particulars in this country. The 
people who have obtained grants of lands in Florida, and are deſirous 
to ſettle or ſell them, repreſent the whole country as a Canaan, and 
dt. Auguſtine, in Eaſt-Florida, as the Montpelier of America: they tell 
us, that the climate of Florida is an exceeding agreeable medium between 
the ſcorching heat of the tropics, and the pinching cold of the north- 
era latitudes 5 that there is indeed a change of the ſeaſons, but it is a 
moderate one : in November and December, many trees loſe their leaves, 
yegetation goes on ſlowly, and the winter is perceived, but ſo mild, 
that ſnow is never ſeen there; and the tendereſt plants of the Weſt- 
Indies, ſuch as the plantain, the allegator-pear-tree, the banana, the 
pine-apple, the ſugar-cane, &c. remain unhurt during the winter, in 
the gardens of St. Auguſtine : that the fogs and dark gloomy weather, 
o common in England, are unknown in this country. And though at 
the equinoxes, a 4s the autumnal, the rains fall very heavy every 
day for ſome weeks together, yet, when the ſhower is over, the ſky im- 
mediately clears up, and all is calm and ſerene. 

Others have repreſented this very coaſt as the grave and burying-place 
of all ſtrangers who are ſo unhappy as to go there, affirming as a 
ruth, the well known ſtory propagated ſoon after the laſt peace: that 
upon the landing of our troops to rake poſſeſſion of Florida, the Spaniards 
aked them! What crimes have you been guilty of at home?“ We ſhall 
take the liberty to obſerve on this head, that though the air here is 
very warm, the heats are much allayed by cool breezes from the ſeas 
which inviron and waſh a conſiderable part of this country. The inland 
countries towards the north feel a little of the roughneſs of the north-weſt 
wind, _ more or leſs, diffuſes its chilling breath over the whole con- 
Went of North-America, carrying froſt and ſnow many degrees more to 
ide ſouthward in theſe regions, than the north-eaſt wind does in Europe. 

That the air of Florida is pure and wholeſome, appears from the 
kze, vigour, and longevity of the Floridan Incians, who in theſe re- 
ects far exceed their more ſouthern neighbours, the Mexicans. That 
when the Spaniards quitted St. Auguſtine, many of them were of great 
we, ſome above 90. Since it came into the hands of Great-Britain, 
many gentlemen in a deep conſumption have aſcribed the recovery of 
weir health to that climate; and it is a certain fad, that the niath 
ryiment, ſtationed on different parts of the coaft, did not loſe a ſingle 
nan by natural death in the ſpace of twenty months. 

Sort, PRODUCTIONS, AND Many of the diſadvantages indiſeri- 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY, I minately imputed to the foil of the 
| | whole 
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whole country, ſhould be confined to Eaſt-Florida, which indeed, geg 
the ſea, and 40 miles back, is flat and ſandy. But even the country 
round St. Auguſtine, in all appearance the worſt in the province, ;, 
far from being unfruitful ; it produces two crops of Indian corn? year; 
the garden vegetables are in great perfection; the orange and lemon tree; 
grow here, without cultivation, to a larger fize, and produce beter 
fruit, than in Spain and Portugal. The inland country towards the hill 
is extremely rich and fertile, producing — the fruits, ye. 
getables, and gums, that are common to Georgia and the Carolinas 
and is likewiſe favourable to the rearing of European production. 
There is not, on the whole continent of America, any place better 

ualified by nature to afford not only all the neceſſaries of life, by 
alſo all the pleaſures of habitation, than that part of Weſt Florida, 
which lies upon the banks of the Miſſiſippi. 

From the climate of Florida, and ſome ſpecimens ſent home, ther 
3s reaſon to expect, that cotton, ſugar, wine, and filk, will grow her 
as well as in Perſia, India, and China, which are in the ſame latitude, 
This country alſo produces rice, indigo, ambergris, cochineal, amethyſs, 
turquoifes, lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones ; copper, quickſihet 

it-coal, and iron ore: pearls are found in great abundance on the 
coaſt of Florida : mahogany grows on the ſouthern parts of the penis. 
ſala, but inferior in ſize and quality to that of Jamaica. The animd 
creation are here ſo numerous, that you may purchaſe a good ſaddle. 
hoxſe, in exchange for goods of five ſhillings value prime colt; ad 
there are inſtances of horſes being exchanged for a hatchet per head. 

PopULAT10N, 3 Notwithſtanding the lu xuriancy d 

AND CHIEF TOWNS. the ſoil, the ſalubrity of the air, the 
cheapneſs and plenty of proviſions, the encouragement of the Brith 
government, (See the proclamation) and the wiſe meaſures taken by the 

vernors ſent thither to ſettle theſe provinces, the number of Englih 
mhabitants is yet very inconſiderable, and, in all appearance, the increak 
of population will be here extremely flow, and that proceeding fron 
unavoidable cauſes. | 

When we confider the long and deſtructive wars which the mother cour 
try has ſupported by ſea and land againſt the houſe of Bourbon; the emi 
grations to our other ſettlements in North America, the Eaſt and Wet 
Indies; the numerous manufactures carrying on at home; and the pr 
digious ſhipping employed in tranſporting theſe to every corner of tit 
globe; it would appear, that, inſtead of peopling our colonies, » 
wanted a ſupply of hands at home ; and, of nas F the acquiſition © 
n new territory, without people to plant it, muſt be an incumbrane 
to the mother country, eſpecially as the civil and military eſtabliſhmen! 
of both Floridas are ſaid to coſt the government near loo, ooo l. þt 
annum. "4 | 
Ik, for this purpoſe, we look to the northern colonies of Ameri 
we ſhall find them lefs able, and the people leſs diſpoſed to relingui 
countries which preſent them with all the comforts of life in vaſt abut 
dance, and where they live in afluence, eaſe and ſafety. Is any plant 
able to improve more ground; or, does the increaſe of his family 
ſtock require 1000 acres more to his eſtate? the vaſt regions bebil 
(for, comparatively ſpeaking, little more than the ſea coaſt of Nor 
America is yet cleared and inhabited by Europeans) preſent theme 
to his view. For a penny an acre in ſome places, and a halipe 
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u others, annually, he may traverſe the foreſt, chooſe out the moſt en- 
chanting fituation, Ow the banks of a fine navigable river, and fx 
upon as much ground as he can poſſibly cultivate. Is he ambitious ta 
became a freeholder ? for the value of a ſuit of clothes he may pur- 
chaſe 500 acres z the fertility of which, in a few. years, puts him on 
z reſpectaple footing with his neighbours, and ſometimes gives him a ſeat 
in the provincial aſſembly. 5 

t has been therefore hinted, that the chief advantage to be derived to 
Great-Britain from the poſſeſſion of Florida, ariſes from its fituation 
erving as a frontier againſt the incurſions of our enemies; that its ports, 
ſtuated in the gulph of Mexico (See the map of North America) will 
always be a cheek upon Spain, as it commands the paſſage between 
her lettlements; for the galeons, and other veſſels, in their paſſage 
from Vera Cruz in Mexico to the Havannah, are obliged, by reaſon of 
their north-eaſt trade winds, to ſtretch away to the northward, and ge- 
erally keep as near the coaſt of Florida as poſſible. And that in 
time of war with that nation; or her ally the French, the harbours of 
Florida are molt commodiouſly fituated for a place of rendezvous and re- 
freſhment to the royal navy ſent to protect our own Weſt-India iſlands, 
or attack thoſe belonging to France and Spain, o 

But theſe advantages, great as they are, ſeem totally eclipſed, when 
ve conſider the ſit uation of Florida, in a commercial view; for though 
kitherto, while in a wild, uncultivated ſtate, its productions have en- 
tered very little into the general ſcale of Britiſh commerce, we have 
fill- a proſpe& of eſtabliſhing and carrying on a trade with the Spaniſh 
colonies ; it being certain that a regular intercourſe might be eſtabliſhed 
with them, which would open a vent for the commodities of Great- 
Britain, and yield returns for them in gold and filver, the molt pro- 
ftable of all kinds of commerce. 

The chief town in Weſt Florida is Penſacola, N. lat. 30-22. W. 
lon, 87-20, which 1s fituated within the bay of the ſame name, on a 
ſandy ſhore that can only be approached by ſmall veſſels. The road is, 
however, one of the beſt in all the gulph of Mexico, in which veſſels 
may lie in ſafety againſt every kind of wind, being ſurrounded by 
land on every fide. This place ſends, in ſkins, logwood, dying ſtuffs, 
and filver in dollars, to the annual value of 63,0001. and receives of 
our manufactures, at an average of three years, to the value of 97,000 l. 

St. Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Elorida, N. lat. 29-45. W. lon. 
5112. runs along the ſhore, and is of an oblong form, divided by 
four regular ſtreets, croſſing each other at right angles. The town is 
tortified with baſtions, = encloſed with a ditch. It 1s likewiſe de- 
knded by a caſtle, which is called Fort St. John; and the whole is 
well furniſhed with cannon. At the entrance into the harbour are the 
torih and ſouth breakers, which form two channels, whoſe bars, at 
low tides, have eight feet water. Our exports to St. Auguſtine amount 
b little more than 70001. per annum; its exports have hitherto been 
doching more than the produce of ſome little trade carried on with 


the Indians. 
The low fate of commerce in Florida ariſes from this, that no Euro- 
pein nation had, before the concluſion of the late war, made it an ob- 


ect of attention; but ſince that period, its importance becomes more 


koa n. Its climate and foil are extremely favourable for the raiſing 
of lillc, Some attempts indeed have been made in Carolina and Georgia, 
where 
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where in one place the raifing of ſilk is become a kind of ſtaple commodity 
but there the worms are often injured by the cold marnings, at othe, 
times they are benumbed and made ſickly for want of warmth, and 
ſometimes actually deſtroyed; an inconvenience which is alſo frequently 
experienced in Italy: but the more ſouthern climate of Florida has 
placed this tender inſect beyond the reach of ſuch diſaſters ; and expe. 
rience will ſhew, that the air and climate of this country is as favour. 
able to the ſilk-worm as it is to the mulberry-tree on which it feed: 
and which grows here in its utmoſt luxuriancy. The numerous vine; 
too, which grow up ſpontaneouſly in the foreſts of this country, ſeem u 
Invite us to cultivate the grape, and to prognoſticate, that the produce 
of Florida may, with proper cultivation, gladden the heart of Britons in 
future ages. 

We have already mentioned the difficulty of peopling this county 
from Great Britain or her colonies, but, with ſuitable encouragement 
from government, foreigners might be invited thither, ſuch"as Germans 
from E Rhine, Moſelle, and other parts where they cultivate vine. 
yards; proteſtants from the ſouth of France, uſed to the culture of WW —- 
filk, olives, &c. Greeks from the Levant, who are groaning under the 

Turkiſh yoke, and are an induftrious people, well ſkilled 1n the cult. 
vation of cotton, vines, raiſins, currants, olives, almonds, and filk. 
worms; for which the climate of Florida is. ſo well adapted, And 
herein may be perceived the value of this country to Great Britain; * 
for though from the variety of climates in the extenſive empire of Britih Wi cal! 
America, reaching in a direct line from the frozen wilds of Labrador, wher: Wi bel 
the hardy inhabitants, cloathed in furs, wander amidſt eternal ſnow, land 
to the ſultry regions within the tropics, where, ſeated in the heart of WW wid: 
a luxuriant ſoil, the wealthy planter ſhelters himſelf from the ſcorching WW tom 
ſun by the ſpreading umbrella ; we command a much greater number 


of articles of commerce and the conveniencies of life than any nation T 
on earth, yet it is to Florida that we muſt look for filk, wine, ad 8Wlowi 
ſome other articles, and theſe too of the beſt ſorts, which hitherto we WWqual: 
purchaſed,. and do ſtill purchaſe in immenſe quantities, from different pics, 
powers of Europe and Afia; nor can a rich and trading nation leer 
fibly be without them, as we daily experience from the quantity of ta Wiſer: 
ſure ſent annually to China for filk. 


To what has been obſerved reſpecting the climate, ſoil, and procure 
of Florida, we ſhall take the liberty to give the following extracts fron 
ſome letters of a gentleman who went to St. Auguſtine about the yea 
1764, in a conſumptive ſtate of health. 

May 15, 1767. * I am much obliged to you for your enquiry afg from | 
my health ; 4 have agreed with Florida extremely well : indeed thi 
country is in general very healthy, and till laſt autumn we had no fict 
here, and then our ſickneſs was not mortal, although very much fon 
every other part of America. I believe my friends do not know that * 
are ſo near Charles-Town, and that we have not only a water but! 
land communication with that place. Sending letters by the packet 
very tedious, as they muſt go round by the Weſt-Indies.“ , 

April 16, 1768. ** You cannot conceive how agreeable it is for es 
ple in ſuch an exotic country as this, to receive a European letter, 94 
country, in all probability, will make a figure ſoon, as a number d 

ntlemen of conſiderable property, both from England and Scotlans 
— obtained orders from his majeſty for grants of lands in this provin 


* 


ind are now buſy in forming plantations. Between 6 and 700 work- 
ee flaves are already in the colony of Eaſt Florida. 1 5 
| And in a third letter, received in 1770, there is the following intel- 
WY ligence. © This goes by a veſſel of Mr. » Which arrived here 
ome time ago with a cargoe of ſlaves from the coaſt of Africa; ſhe fails 


int produce to that market, viz. between 8 and gooo weight of indigo, 
me cotton, rice, and deer-ſkins ; likewife ſome ſhip-cimber, by way 
of trial. This province bids fair to exceed all the other American 
ö -ovinces in the article of Indigo, as the 2 ſtands the winter, that 

% ſhoots up from the old roots in the ſpring; by which means we 
have a full cutting more than they have to the northward, Our quan- 
tity this year is ſmall, but the quality remarkably good. Some of our 
planters have vanity- enough to think they are entitled to the medal 


0 * 


died for it accordingly.” 


— * 
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WEST INDIES 


d E have already obſerved, that between the two continents of 
a America, lie an innumerable multitude of iſlands, which we 
ac the Weſt Indies, and which, ſuch as are worth cultivation, now 
belong to five European powers, as Great Britain, Spain, France, Hol- 
id and Denmark. As the climate and ſeafons of theſe iſlands differ 
of WY widely from what we can form any idea df, from what we perceive at 
17 WY home, we ſhall, to avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them in general, as well 
* ſome other particulars that are veculiar to the Weſt-Indies. 

1 The climate in all our Weſt-India iſlands, is nearly the ſame, al- 
being for thoſe accidental differences which the ſeveral ſituations and 
ve WW qualities of the lands themſelves produce. As they lie within the tro- 

ot WJ pics, and that the ſun goes quite over their heads, paſſing beyond them to 

ee north, and never returning further from any of them than about 30 

„ eegrees to the ſouth, they are continually ſubjected to the extreme of 
u heat, which would be intolerable, if the trade wind, riſing gradu- 

Ay as the ſun gathers ſtrength, did not blow in upon them from the 

Ea, and refreſh the air in ſuch a manner, as to enable them to attend 

ſteir concerns even under the meridian ſun. On the other hand, as the 

Wight advances, 4 breeze begins to be perceived, which blows ſmartly 

from the land, as it were from its center, towards the ſea, to all points 

{ the compaſs at once. 


= 
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Shen the ſun has made a great progreſs towards the tropic of Cancer, 
ud becomes in a manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch a vaſt body 
If clouds, as ſhield them from his direct beams; and diſſolving into 
jan, cool the air, and refreſh the country, thirſty with the long drought, 
- commonly reigns from the beginning of January to the latter end 
May. 
The rains in the Weſt Indies (and we may add in the Eaſt Indies) 
re by no means ſo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt rains are but 
dus comparatively, They are rather floods of water, poured from 
e clouds with a prodigious impetuoſity; the rivers riſe in a moment; 
a ner 
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dom this to-morrow directly for your port of London, and carries our 


ren by the Society for the encouragement of Arts, &c. and have ap- 


By the ſame remarkable Providence in the diſpoſing of things, it is, that 
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new rivers and lakes are formed, and in a ſhort time all the low coun 
is under water. Hence it is, that the rivers which have their ſours 
within the tropics, ſwell and overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſny, 
and fo miſtaken were the antients in their idea of the torrid zone, which 
they imagined to be dried and ſcorched up, with a continual and fer. 
vent heat, and to be for that reaſon uninhabitable : when in reality 
ſome of the largeſt rivers of the world have their courſe within in 
limits, and the moiſture is one of the greateſt inconveniencies of the cli. 
mate in ſeveral places. | 

The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies; the 
trees are green the whole year round; they have no cold, no froſt, 30 
ſnows, and but rarely ſome hail; the ftorms of hail are, however, y 
violent when they happen, and the hailſtones very great and heavy, 
Whether it be owing to this moiſture, which alone does not ſeem 9 
be a ſufficient cauſe, or to a greater quantity of a ſulphureous acid, 


which predominates in the air of this country, metals of all kind ek 
that are ſubject to the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and canker in a yeh"! 
ſhort time: and this cauſe, perhaps as much as the heat itſelf, contri. f. 


butes to make the climate of the Weſt Indies unfriendly and unpleaſant 
to an European conſtitution, 
It is in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of Auguſt, more 
rarely in July and September) that they are aſſaulted by hurricanes; 
the moſt terrible calamity to which they are ſubje&t (as well as the 
people in the Eaſt Indies) from the climate; this deſtroys, at a ſtroke, 
the labours of many years, and proſtrates the moſt exalted hopes d 
the planter, and often juſt at the moment when he thinks himſelf ou 
of the reach of fortune. It is a ſudcen and violent ſtorm of wind, 
rain, thunder, and lightning, attended with a furious ſwelling of th 
ſeas, and ſometimes with an earthquake; in ſhort, with every circun 
ſtance, which the elements can allemblé, that is terrible and deſtrac 
tive, Firſt, they ſee as the prelude to the enſuing havock, whole fel 
of ſugar canes whirled into the air, and ſcattered over the face 
the country. The ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are torn up by the root 
and driven about like ſtubble; their windmills are ſwept away in 
moment; their utenſils, the fixtures, the ponderous copper boilers, a 
ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched from the ground, ai 
battered to pieces; their houſes are no protection, the roofs are ta 
off at one blaſt ; whilſt the rain, which in an hour riſes five feet, rule 
in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence. 
The hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or at the full chu <a": 
of the moon, If it comes at the full moon, obſerve theſe ſigns. IM 
day you will ſee the ſky very turbulent: you will obſerve the (if *<cal 
more red than at other times: you will perceive a dead calm, bis 
the hills clear of all thoſe clouds and miſts which uſually hover abe 
them. In the clefts of the earth, and in the wells, you hear a 
low rumbling ſound, like the ruſhing of a great wind. At night 
ſtars ſeem much larger than uſual, and ſurrounded with a fort of bur 
the north-weſt ſky has a black and menacing look ; the ſea emis 
Arong ſmell, and riſes into vaſt waves, often without any wind z 6 
wind itſelf now forſakes its uſual ſteady eaſterly ſtream, and b 
about to the welt; from whence it ſometimes blows with intermiſh 
violently and irregularly for about two hours at a time, The * 
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Lrlelf is ſurrounded with a great bur, and ſometimes the ſun has the 
hne appearance. Theſe are ſigns which the Indians of theſe iſlands 


ncht our planters, by which they can prognoſticate the approach of 


bn hurricane. N þ 
The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indies is ſugar ; this com- 
nodity was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though it 
1s made in China, in very early times, from whence we had the 
i knowledge of it; but the Portugueſe werg the firſt who cultivated 


rery univerſal luxury in Europe. It is not ſettled whether the cane, 
am which this ſubſtance is extracted, be a native of America, or 
yoht hither to their colony of Brazil, by the Portugueſe, from Indi 
'the coaſt of Africa (ſee page 602) but however the matte 
xy be, in the beginning they made the moſt, as they ſtill do the 
| ſugar which comes to market in this part of the world. The juice 
ithin the ſugar-cane is the moſt lively, elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet 
nature; and which, ſucked raw, has proved extremely nutritive and 
holeſome. From the molaſſes rum is diſtilled, and from the ſcum- 
ings of the ſugar, a meaner ſpirit 1s | wg Rum finds its market 
North America (where it is conſumed by the Engliſh inhabitants, or 
mployed in the Indian trade, or diſtributed from thence to the fiſhery 


"= \foundland, and the African commerce ;) beſides what comes to 


dreat-Britain and Ireland. However, a very great quantity of molaſſes 
taken off raw, and carried to New England, to be diſtilled there. 
he tops of the cane, and the leaves which grow upon the joints, make 
ry good provender for their cattle, and the refuſe of the cane, after 
nding, ſerves for fire; ſo that no part of this excellent plant is 
thout its uſe, | 

They compute that, when things are well managed, the rum and 
laſſes pay the charges of the plantation, and the ſugars are clear 
in. However, by the particulars we have ſeen, and by others which 
may eaſily imagine, the expences of a plantation in the Weſt-Indies 
very great, and the profits at the firlt view precarious; for the 
ugeable articles of the wind-mill, the boiling, cooling, and diſtilling 
ales, and the buying and ſubſiſting a ſuitable number of flaves and 
tle, will not ſuffer any man to * * a ſugar plantation of any con- 
uence, not to mention the purchaſe of the land, which is very high, 
der a capital of at leaſt 5000 I. Neither is the life of a planter, if 
means to acquire a fortune, a life of idleneſs and luxury; at all times 
mult keep a watchful eye upon his overſeers, and even overſee him- 
| occaſionally, But at the boiling ſeaſon, if he is properly attentive 
his affairs, no way of life can be more laborious, and more 
gerous to the health; from a conſtant attendance day and night, 
the extreme united heats of the climate, and ſo many fierce fur- 
&; add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, earthquakes, and bad ſea- 
; and then confider when the ſugars are in the caſk, that he quits 
hazard of a planter, to engage in the hazards of a merchant, and 
his produce at his own riſk, Theſe confiderations might make 
believe that it could never anſwer to engage in this buſineſs ; but not- 
Manding all this, there are no parts in the world, in which great 
es are made in ſo ſhort a time, from the produce of the earth, as 
de Weſt-Indies. The produce of a few good, ſeaſons, generally pro- 
azainſt the ill effects of the worſt, as the planter is ſure of a 
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in America, and brought it into requeſt, as one of the materials of 
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ſpeedy and profitable market for his produce, which has a readier fle 
an 3 any other commodity in the world. 

Large plantations are generally under the care of a manager, ; 
chief overſeer, who has commonly a ſalary of 1501. a year, vid 
overſeers under him in proportion to the greatneſs of the plantation, ons 
to about 30 negroes, and at the rate of about 40 I. Such plantations tn 
have a ſurgeon at a fixed ſalary, employed to take care of the negroes vid 
belong to it. But the courſe which is the leaſt troubleſome to the own 
of the eſtate is, to let the land, with all the works, and the ſtock 
cattle and flaves, to a tenant, who gives ſecurity for the payment 0 
the rent, and the keeping up repairs and ſtock. The eſtate is geit 
rally eſtimated to ſuch a tenant at half the neat produce of the 
years ; ſuch tenants, if induſtrious and frugal men, ſoon make good ear 
for themſelves, | 

The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very eaſy ri 
This is generally by alloting to each family of them a ſmall port 
of land, and allowing them two days in the week, Saturday and $ 
day, to cultivate it: ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, but others fy 
their negroes with a certain portion of Guinea or Indian corn, and 
ſome a ialt herring, or a ſmall portion of bacon or ſalt pork a & 
All the reſt of the charge conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of brech 
ſtockings and ſhoes; the whole not exceeding 40 8. a year, andt 
profit of their labour yields 10 or 121. The price of men ney 

upon their firſt arrival is from 33 to 361. women and grown de 
about 50 s. leſs ; but ſuch negro families as are acquainted with 
buſineſs of the iſlands generally bring above 40 l. upon an an 
one with another, and there are inſtances of a ſingle negro man « 
pert in buſineſs bringing 150 guineas, and the wealth of a planter 
generally computed from the number of ſlaves he poſſeſſes. 

To particularize the commodities proper for the Weſt-India mark 
would be to enumerate all the neceſlaries, conveniencies, and luw 
of life; for they have nothing of their own but cotton, coffee, 
pical fruits, ſpices, and the commodities I have already mentioned, 

Traders there make a very large profit upon all they fell, buth 
the numerous ſhipping conſtantly arriving from Europe, and 26 
tinual ſucceſſion of new adventurers, each of whom carrying out! 
or leſs as a venture, the Weſt India market is frequently overſioc 
money muſt be raiſed, and goods are ſometimes fold at prime c- 
under. But thoſe who can afford to ſtore their goods, and wait! 
better market, acquire fortunes equal to any of the planters 
kinds of handicraftſmen, eſpecially carpenters, bricklayers, brazitt 
coopers, get very great encouragement. But it is the misfortas 
the Weſt-Indies, that phyſicians and ſurgeons even outdo the 
and merchant, in accumulating riches, 

Before the late war, there were allowed to be in our Wet! 
at leaſt 230,000 negro ſlaves; and upon the higheſt calculate 
whites there in all did not amount to 90,000 ſouls, This din 
tion between the freemen and negroes, which grows more vibe 
day, ſome writers have Endeavoured to account for, by alledęig 
the enterprizing ſpirit, which the novelty of the object, and van 
current cauſes, had produced in the laſt century, has decayed ver 

That the diſpoſition of the Weſt Indians themſelves, who for cf 
chooſe to do every thing by negroes, which can poflibly de & 
them, contributes greatly to the fſinall number of Whites 01 the 
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fations. Such indeed is the powerful influence of avarice, that though 
the whites are kept in conſtant terror of inſurrections and plots, 
many families employ 25 or 30. negroes as menial ſervants, who are 
infinitely the moſt dangerous of the ſlaves, and in caſe of any inſur- 
retion, they have it more in their power to ſtrike a ſudden and fatal 


blow. 

The firſt obſervation we think is not well founded; that enterprizing 
ſpirit which firſt led Britons out to . diſcovery, and colonization, ſtill 
animates in a very conſiderable degree, the people of this nation, but 
the field is now more ample and enlarged; emigrants have greater 
ſcope whereon to range; the Britiſh empire extends with incredible 
firides, Beſides the vaſt continent of North America, which takes in 
ſuch a variety of climates; diſcovers ſuch richneſs of ſoil ; where the 

ple live under various modes of religion, laws and government, and 
all admirably ſuited to Britiſh tempers ; the Eaſt Indies, an inexhauſti- 
ble mine of riches, begins to draw the attention of mankind from that 
of the Weſt. Countries, as well as individuals, obtain a name and re- 
putation for ſomething extraordinary, and have their day, Thither 
many of the beſt families of this nation, are ambitious of procuring 
places for their ſons in the army, or the compting-houſe. ere is an 
ample field for all adventurous ſpirits, who diſdaining an idle life at 
home, and ambitious of becoming uſeful to themſelves, their connections, 
or the community, boldly venture into the immenſe regions pf this eaſt- 
em world, Others, full as remote from an indolent diſpoſition, but 
with leſs conduct and inferior abilities, ſet out with the moſt ſanguine 
hopes. Theſe are your fiery, reſtleſs tempers, willing to undertake 
the ſevereſt labour provided it promiſes but a ſhort continuance, who 


love riſk and hazard, whoſe ſchemes are always vaſt, and who put no | 


medium between being great and being undone. 


THE iſlands of the Weſt Indies lie in the form of a bow, or ſemicircle, 
fretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, to the river Oronoque, 
in the main continent of South America. Some call them the Carib- 
bees, from the firſt inhabitants; tho? this is a term that moſt geographers 
confine to the Leeward Iſlands. Sailors diſtinguiſh them into Wind- 
ward and Leeward iſlands, with regard to the uſual courſes of ſhips, 
from Old Spain, or the Canaries, to Carthagena, or New Spain and 
Portobello. The geographical tables and maps, diſtinguiſh them into the 
great and little Antilles. | 


JAMAICA.) The firſt that we come to belonging to Great Britain, 
ad alſo the moſt important, after leaving F Jorida, 1s Jamaica, which 
lies between the 75th and 79th degrees of weſt longitude from London, 
nd between 17 and 18 north latitude, From the eaſt and weſt it is in 
eroth about 140 miles, and in the middle about 60 in the breadth, grow- 
Ing leſs towards each end, in the form of an egg. It lies near 4500 miles 
Juth-weſt of England. 

This iſland is interſected with a ridge of ſteep rocks tumbled by the 

quent earthquakes in a ſtupendous manner upon one another, 'Theſe 
Xs, though containing no ſoil on their ſurface, are covered with a great 
mety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing in a perpetual ſpring ; they are nou- 
hed by the rains, which often fall, or the miſts which continually brood 


i the mountains, and which, their roots penetrating the crannies of the 
ks, induſtriouſly ſeek out for their own ſupport, From the rocks 
ea vaſt number of ſmall rivers of pure wholeſome water which tumble 

Uus2 down 
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down in cataracts, and together with the ſtupendous height of the moun. 
tains, and the bright verdure of the trees, through which they flow, form 
a moſt delightful landſcape. On each ſide of this great chain of moun. 
tains, are ridges of lower ones, which diminiſh as they remove from it 
On theſe coffee grows in great plenty. The vallies or plains between 
theſe ridges, are level beyond what is ordinary in moſt other countries, 
and the foil is prodigioully fertile, bs 

The longeſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, and the ſhorteſt in 
winter about eleven; but the moſt uſual diviſions of the ſeafons in te, 


Weſt Indies, are into the dry and wet ſeaſons. The air of this iſland i ;, 


is, in molt places, exceſſive hot and unfavourable to European conſis. Wi .. 
tians ; but the cool ſea breezes, which ſet in every morning at ten o'clock, Wl ;. 
render the heat more tolerable: and the air upon the high ground; i; 4 
temperate, pure, and cooling. It lightens almoſt every night, but with. ;- 


ont much thunder, which when it happens is very terrible, and roars vit 
aſtoniſhing loudneſs, and the lightning in theſe violent ſtorms, frequeutly i :3, 
does great damage. In February or March, they expect earthquakes, of | 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. During the months of May and Octobe, g. 
the rains are extremely violent, and continue ſometimes for a fortnight}. 
together. In the plains are found ſeveral ſalt fountains ; and in e. 
mountains, not far from Spaniſh Town, is a hot bath, of great med es. 
cinal virtues. It gives relief in the dry belly-ach, which, excepting e ace 
bilious and yellow fever, is one of the molt terrible endemial diſtempen bre 
of Jamaica. | lage 

Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable production of this iſland. Coca been 
were formerly cultivated in it to great extent. It produces alſo ging ple 
and the pimento, or as it is called Jamaica Pepper; the wild cinna la: 
tree, whoſe bark is fo uſeful in medicine; the manchineel, whoſe fruit pore 
though uncommonly delightful to the eye, contains one of the e 


poiſons in nature; the mahogany, in ſuch uſe with our cabinet-mazers * 
and of the moſt valuable quality, but this wood begins to wear out, lane 
of late is very dear. Excellent cedars of a large ſize and durable; Meade: 


cabbage-tree, remarkable for the hardneſs of its wood, which when Hr d 
is incorruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of tool; the palma, Mond. 


fording oil, much eſteemed by the ſavages, both in food and medicine Ab, 
the ſoap-tree, whoſe berries anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing ; the r o 

rove and olive bark, uſeful to tanners; the fuſtic and redwood to 120 
2 and lately the logwood, The indigo plant was formerly muy: i; | 
cultivated; and the cotton- tree is ſtill ſo. No fort of European pee b! 
grow here; they have only maize; or Indian corn, Guinea corn, pes med 
various kinds, but none of them reſembling ours, with variety of roo lites, 
Fruit, as has been already obſerved, grow in great plenty; citrons, a Ty 


and china oranges, common and ſweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pom 
granates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, pine-apples, cuſtard apples, 
apples, prickly pears, allicada pears, melons, pompions, guavas, 4 
ſeveral kinds of berries, alſo garden ſtuffs in great plenty and good. Ni 
cattle bred on this iſland are but few ; their beef is tough and lean; 
mutton and lamb are tolerable ; they have great plenty of hogs, i 
plantations have hundreds of them, and their fleſh is exceeding ſwett 
delicate. Their horſes are ſmall, mettleſome and hardy; and when" 
made generally ſell for 30 or 40 l. fterling. Jamaica likewiſe fupp 
the apothecary with guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, China, caſſia, and tam" 
Among the animals are the land and fea turtle, and the alligator. # 

4 
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ve all forts of fowl, wild and tame, and in particular more parrots than 


in any of the other iſlands; beſides parrokets, ' pelicans, "ſnipes, teal,” 
Guinea hens, geeſe, ducks and turkies ; the humming- bird, and a great 
variety of others. The rivers and bays abound with fiſh. The moun- 
tus breed numberleſs adders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and 
marſhes do the guana and gallewaſp: but theſe laſt are not venomous. 
Among the inſects are the ciror, or chegoe, which eats into the nervous 
aud membraneous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and the white people 
ire ſometimes plagued with them. Theſe inſects get into any part of the 
body, but chiefly the legs and feet, where they breed in great numbers, 
1nd nut themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, which 
j not perhaps till a week after they have been in the body, they pick 
them out with a needle, or the point of a penknife, taking care to de- 
frov the bag entirely, that none of the breed, which are like nits, may 
be leſt behind. They ſometimes get into the toes, and eat the fleſh ta 
the very bone. 125 

This iſland was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire in America, 
Several deſcents had been made upon it by the Engliſh, prior to 1656 ; 
but it was not till this year, that Jamaica was reduced under our domi- 
non. Cromwell had fitted out a ſquadron, under Pen and Venables, to 
reduce the Spaniſh iſland of Hiſpaniola, but there this ſquadron was un- 
ſucceſsful. The commanders, of their own accord, to atone for this mis- 
fortune, made a deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the capital St. 
lago, foon compelled the whole iſland to ſurrender. Ever fince it has 
been ſuhject to the Engliſh, and the government of it is one of the richeſt 
places, next to that of Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the ſtanding” 
alary being 2, 500 l. per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting the 
governor as much more, which, with the other perquiſites, make it on 
tie whole little inferior to 10,000 l. per annum. 

We have already obſerved, that the government of all the American 
lands is the ſame, namely, that kind, which we have formerly deſcribed 
under the name of a royal government. Their religion too is univerſally 
{ the church of England; though they have no biſhop, the biſhop of 
2mcon's commiſſary being the chief religious magiſtrate in thoſe parts. 

About the beginning of this century, it was computed, that the num- 
er; of whites in Jamaica amounted to 60,000, and that of the negroes , 
9 120,000, It appears at preſent that Jamaica is rather on the decline, 
15 the number of inhabitants, the whites not exceeding 25,000, and 
de blacks go, ooo. Beſide; theſe, a number of fugitive negroes have 
med a fort of colony among the blue mountains, independant of the 
ites, with whom they make treaties, and are in {ome reſpects uſeful to 
de inhabitants of the iſland, particularly in ſending back run-a- way ſlaves. 
Indigo was once very greatly cultivated in Jamaica, and it enriched 
ke land to ſo great a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, where this 
ug was chiefly cultivated, they are ſaid to have had no leſs than 300 
ntlemen's coaches; a number I do not imagine even the whole iſland 
xceeds at this day; and there is great reaſon to believe, that there were 
ay more perſons of property in Jamaica formerly than are now, though 
aps they had not thoſe vaſt fortunes, which dazzle us in ſuch a man- 
Fr at preſent, However, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very nume- 

v5, until reduced by earthquakes, and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, 

ch, treading on the heels of the former calamities, ſwept away vaſt 
itudes, The decreaſe of inhabitants, as well as the decline of their 
| Uu 3 commerce, 
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commerce, ariſes from the difficulties to which their trade is expoſed, of 
which they do not fail to complain to the court of Great Britain: as ha 
they are of late deprived of the moſt beneficial part of their trade, the 
carrying of negroes and dry to the Spaniſh coaſt ; the low value of 
their produce, which they aſcribe to the great improvements the French 
make in their ſugar colonies, which are enabled to underſel them by the 
lowneſs of their duties; the trade carried on from Ireland, and the northern 
colonies, to the French and Dutch iſlands, where they pay no duties 
and are ſupplied with goods at an eaſier rate. Some of theſe complaint, 
which e — affect the other iſlands, have been heard, others ſtill remain 
unredreſſed. Both the logwood trade, and this contraband have been the 
ſubject of much contention, and the cauſe of a war between Great Bri. 
tain, and the Spaniſh nation. The former we always avowed, and claimed 
as our right; and was at the laſt peace confirmed to us. The latter we 

rmitted ; becauſe we thought, and very juſtly, that if the Spaniards 
ound themſelves aggrieved by any contraband trade, it lay upon them, 
and not upon us, to put a ſtop to it, by their guarda coſtas, which cruize 
in theſe ſeas, purpoſely to ſeize and confiſcate ſuch veſſels and cargoes, 2 
are found in this trade, In this manner did the Britiſh court argue, til 
that fatal period, when, in compliance with the court of Spain, Eng. WW": 
liſh cruizers were ſent, more effectually to cruſh that lucrative trade, . 
which the whole body of Britiſh ſubjects in America have complained, a WW" 
It put a ſtop to the principal channel which hitherto enabled them to remit 
ſo largely to Great Britain. 

Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon the MY | 
point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, formed part of | 
the border of a very fine harbour of its own name. The conveniency df 
this harbour, which was capable to contain 1000 ſail of large ſhips, ande N 
ſuch depth as to allow them to load and unload at the greateſt eaſe, weighed”) 
ſo much with the inhabitants, that they choſe to build their capital on i 
ſpot, though the place was a hot dry ſand, and produced none of the ne 
ceſſaries of life, not even freſh water. But the advantage of its harbour, 
and the reſort of „ made it a place of great conſideration, Thek 
pirates were called Buccaneers, they fought with an inconſiderate brave 
and then ſpent their fortune in this capital with as inconſiderate dillp i” 
tion. About the beginning of the year 1692, no place, for its fue 
could be compared to this town for trade, wealth, nb, an entire com * 
tion of manners. In the month of June, in this year, an earthque “ * 
which ſhook the whole ifland to the foundations, totally overwheln:iF" 
this city, as to leave, in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt veſtige rem 
ing. In two minutes, the earth opened and ſwallowed up nine-tenths t 
the houſes, and two thouſand people. The water guſhed out from d 
openings of the earth, and tumbled the people on heaps ; but ſome 0 
them had the good fortune to catch hold of beams and rafters of hout 
and were afterwards ſaved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt away in! 
harbour; and the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to careen, was 
ried over the tops of ſinking houſes, and did not overſet, but afforded 
retreat to ſome hundreds of people, who ſaved their lives upon her. 
officer, who was in the town at this time, ſays, the earth opened 
thut very quick in ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral people fink down 
the middle, and others appeared with their heads juſt above ground, 
were ſqueezed to death. At Savannah, above a thouſand acres were ſa 


with the houſes and people in them; the place appearing for ſome® 
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ne a lake, was afterwards dried up, but no houſes were ſeen. In ſome parts, 
mountains were ſplit; and at one place a plantation was removed to the 
litance of a mile. They again rebuilt the city, but it was a ſecond 
time, ten years after, deſtroyed by a great fire. The extraordinary con- 
renience of the harbour, tempted them to build it once more; and once 
more, in 1722, was it laid in rubbiſh by a hurricane, the moſt terrible 
on record. Such repeated calamities ſeemed to mark out this place as a 
tvoted ſpot ; the inhabitants therefore reſolved to forſake it for ever, 
' WH id to refide at the oppoſite bay, where they built Kingſton, which is 
' WH liely become the capital of the iſland. It conſiſts of upwards of 1000 
houſes, many of them trandſomely built, and in the taſte of theſe iſl nds, 
z well as the neighbouring continent, one ſtory high, with porticos, and 
cen conveniency for a comfortable habitation in that climate. Nt far 
fom Kingſton ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, a Spaniſh town, which, tho“ 
„ preſent inferior to Kingſton, was once the capital of Jamaica, and is 
fill the ſeat of government, and the place where the courts of juſtice 
ae held. 


WM The whole product of the iſland may be reduced to theſe heads. Firſt, 
bears, of which they N in 1753, 20,315 hogſheads, ſome vaſtly 
„even to a tun weight, which cannot be worth leſs in e 
es l. Moſt of this goes to London, Briſtol, and Glaſgow, and 


ene part of it to North America, in return for the beef, pork, cheeſe, 
corn, peas, ſtaves, planks, pitch, and tar, which they have from thence. 
Second, rum, of which they export about 4000 puncheons. The rum 
+ Wo! this iſland is generally eſteemed the beſt, and is the moſt uſed in Great 
of bnnain. Third, molaſſes, in which they make a great part of their returns 
for New England, where there are vaſt diſtilleries. All theſe are the 
produce of the grand ſtaple the ſugar cane. Fourth, cotton, of which 
they ſend out 2000 bags. The indigo, formerly much cultivated, is now 
u conſiderable, but ſome cocoa and coffee are exported, wath a confiderable 
1. ntity of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecanes, ſweetmeats, 

mahogany, and manchineel planks, But ſome of the moſt confiderable 

cles of their trade are with the Spaniſh continent of New Spain and 


era Firma, for in the former they cut great quantities of logwood, 

pa ad both in the former and latter they did drive a vaſt and profitable 14 
ein negroes, and all kinds of European goods. And even in time 14 
* war with Spain, this trade between Jamaica and the Spaniſh Main 1 


pes on, which it will be impoſſible for Spain to ſtop, while it is fo pro- 
ble to the Britiſh merchant, and whilſt the Spaniſh officers, from 
e digheſt to the loweſt, ſhew ſo great a reſpe& to preſents properly $41 

bade. Upon the whole, many of the people of Jamaica, whilſt they | 
u pear to live in ſuch a fate of luxury, as in moſt other places leads 

d depoary, acquire great fortunes in a manner inſtantly. Their equi- 

pages, their cloaths, their furniture, their tables, all bear the tokens of Witt 
n Zeateſt wealth and profuſion imaginable. This obliges all the trea- [47008 
ey receive, to x but a very ſhort tay, being hardly more than | 
led tent to anſwer the calls of their neceſſity and luxury on Europe and 
'Y oth America, 
an Sundays, or court time, gentlemen wear wigs, and appear very 
= y in coats of filk, and veſts trimmed with filver. At other times 
i * generally wear only thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a veſt, a Hol- 
u cap, and a hat upon it. Men — wear a coarſe linen frock, 


e buttons at the neck and hands, long trowſers of the ſame, and a 
, Uu+ check 
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Check ſhirt. The negroes, except thoſe who attend gentlemen, who 
have them dreſſed in their own livery, have once a year Oſnaburgh, 
and a blanket for cloathing, with a cap or handkerchief for the head 
The morning habit of the ladies is a looſe night-gown, careleſly wrapped 
about them; before dinner they put off their diſhabille, and appear with 
a good grace in all the advantages of a rich and becoming dreſs. 

The common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtances 1s Madeira wing 
mixed with water. Ale and claret are extravagantly dear; and Londoy 
porter fells for a ſhilling per bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially 
among thoſe of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they call Kil. 
Devil, becauſe, being frequently drank to exceſs, it heats the blood, 
brings on fevers, which in a few hours ſends them to the grave, eſpe. 
cially thoſe who are juſt come to the iſland, which is the reaſon that 5 
many die here upon their firſt arrival. 

Engliſh money is ſeldom. ſeen here, the current coin being entirely 


Spantſh. There is no place where ſilver is ſo plentiful, or has a quicke a 
circulation. You cannot dine for leſs than a piece of eight, and the a 
common rate of boarding is three pounds per week; though in te Will , 
markets beef, pork, fowl, and fiſh, may be bought as cheap as in 7: 
London; but mutton ſells at nine-pence per pound. t 

Learning is here at a very low ebb : there are indeed ſome gentle. ee 
men well verſed in literature, and who ſend their children to Great tc 
Britain, where they have the advantage of a polite and liberal education; al 
but the bulk of the people take little care to improve their mind, WW n 
being generally engaged in trade or riotous diſſipation. w 

The miſery and hardſhips of the negroes is truly moving; and thou WW B: 
great care is taken to make them propagate, the ill treatment they r. n 


ceive ſo ſhortens their lives, that inſtead of increaſing by the courſe of WF In 
nature, many thouſands are annually imported to the Weſt- Indies, to 10 
ſupply the place of thoſe who pine and die by the hardſhips they receive. WW te: 
They are indeed ſtubborn — untractable for the moſt part, and te pr: 
muſt be ruled with a rod of iron, but they ought not to be cruſhe ev, 


with it, or to be thought a ſort of beaſts, without ſouls, as ſome e u 
their overſeers do at preſent, tho' ſome of theſe tyrants are them- the 
ſelves the dregs of this nation, and the refuſe of the jails of Europe. nu 
Many of the negroes, however, who fall into the hands of gentlene 15 
of humanity, find their ſituations eaſy and comfortable; and it , lan 
been obſerved, that in North-America, where in general theſe ber 
wretches are better uſed, there is a leſs waſte of negroes, they E an; 
longer, and propagate better. And it ſeems clear, from the whole cv. ing 
of hiſtory, that thoſe nations which have behaved with the greateſt he the 
manity to their ſlaves, were always beſt ſerved, and run the leaſt hazy por 
from their rebellions. The ſlaves, on their firſt arrival from the coun th. 
of Guinea, are expoſed naked to ſale; they are then generally aun 
ſimple and innocent creatures, but they ſoon become roguiſh enodg Wl to. 
and when they come to be whipped, excuſe their faults by the eat zt 
of the whites. They believe every negro returns to his native cou" con 


after death. This thought is ſo agreeable, that it cheers the pe 
creatures, and renders the burden of life eaſy, which would other 
to many of them be quite intolerable. They look on death as a bletung 
and it is ſurprizing to ſee with what courage and intrepidity ſome 6 
them meet it; they are quite tranſported to think their ſlavery 5 
at an end, that they ſhall reviſit their native ſhores, and lee or” 
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friends and acquaintance. When a negro is about to expire, his fel- 


low flaves kiſs him, and wiſh bim a good journey, and fend their 
hezrty good wiſhes to their relations in Guinea, They make no lamen- 
tations ; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, believing he is gone 
home and happy. 


BARBADOES.] This iſland, the moſt eaſterly of all the Caribbees, 
is ſituated in 59 deg. W. lon, and 13 deg. N. lat. It is 21 miles in 
length, and in breadth 14. When the Engliſh, ſome time after the 
year 1625, firſt landed here, they found it the moſt ſavage and deſtitute 
place they had hitherto viſited, It had not the leaſt 28 of ever 
having been peopled even by ſavages. There was no kind of beaſts of 
paſture or of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root, fit for ſupporting the 
life of man. Yet as the climate was ſo good, and the foil appearing 
fertile, ſome gentlemen of ſmall fortune in England, reſolved to become 
adventurers thither. The trees were ſo large, and of a wood ſo hard 
and ſtubborn, that it was with great difficulty they could clear as much 
ground as was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. By unremitting perſeve- 
rance, however, they brought it to yield them a tolerable ſupport; and 
they found that cotton and indigo agreed well with the foil, and that 
tobacco, which was beginning to come into repute in England, anſwered 
tolerably. Theſe proſpects, together with the ſtorm between the kin 

and parliament, which was beginning to break out in England, La 
many new adventurers to tranſport themſelves into this iſland, And 
what is extremely remarkable, ſo great was the increaſe of people in 
Barbadoes, 25 years after its firſt ſettlement, that in 1650, It contained 
more than 50,000 whites, and a much greater number of negro and 
Indian flaves ; the latter they acquired by means not at all to their ho- 
nour ; for they ſeized upon all thoſe unhappy men, without any pre- 
tence, in the neighbouring iſlands, . and carried them into ſlavery. A 
practice, which has rendered the Caribbee Indians irreconcilable to us 
ever ſince. They had begun, a little before this, to cultivate ſugar, 
which ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy. The number of flaves 
therefore was ſtill augmented : and in 1676, it is ſuppoſed that their 


number amounted to 100,000, which, together with 50,000, make. 


150,000 on this ſmall ſpot; a degree of population unknown in Hol- 
land, in China, or any other part of the world moſt renowned for num- 
bers. At this time Barbadoes employed 400 fail of ſhips, one with 
another of 150 tuns, in their trade. Their annual exports in ſugar, 
indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron-water, was above 350,000 J. and 
their circulating caſh at home was 200,000]. Such was the increafe of 
Population, na. 5 and wealth, in the courſe of 50 years. But fince 
that time, this iſland has been much on the decline, which is to be 
attributed partly to the growth of the French ſugar colonies, and partly 
to our own eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring ifles. Their numbers 
at preſent are ſaid to be 20,000 whites, and 100,000 ſlaves. Their 
commerce conſiſts in the ſame articles as formerly, though they deal 
in them to leſs extent. Their capital is Bridgetown, where the gover- 
dor refides, whoſe employment is ſaid to be worth 5000 I. per annum. 
They have a college founded and well endowed by colonel Codrington, 
Who was a native of this iſland. Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has 
lufered much by hurricanes, fires, and the plague. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER's.] This iſland, commonly called by the ſailor, 
St. Kitt's, is ſituated in 62 deg. W. lon. and 17 deg. N. lat. about 
leagues from Antigua, and is 20 miles long, and ſeven broad. It has * 
name from the famous Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered it for the 
Spaniards, This nation, however, abandoned it as unworthy of their 
attention; and in 1626, it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh con. 
junctly; but entirely ceded to us by the peace of Utrecht. Beſides cot. 
ton, ginger, and the tropical fruits, it generally produces near as much | 
ſugar as Barbadoes, and ſometimes quite as much. It is computed that c 
this iſland contains 6000 whites, and 36,000 negroes. t 


ANTIGUA.] Situated in 61 deg. W. lon. and 17 deg. N. lat, is of 
a circular form, near 20 miles over every way. This iſland, which 
was formerly thought uſeleſs, has now got che ſtart of the reſt, It has 
one of the beſt harbours in the Weſt-Indies, and its capital St. John's, s 
which, before the fire in 1769, was large and wealthy, 1s the ordinary 7 
ſeat of the governor of the Leeward iſlands. Antigua is ſuppoſed to 1 


contain about 7000 whites, and 30,000 ſlaves. 5 

NEVIS ax DU MONTSERRAT.) Two ſmall iſlands, lying between of 
St. Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 nales in fa 
circumference, and are faid each to contain 5000 whites and 10,000 ſlaves, 4 


The foil in theſe four iſlands is pretty much alike, light and (andy, de 
but notwithſtanding fertile in an high degree; and their principal ex- of 
ports are derived from the ſugar cane. 


BARBUDA. ] Situated in 18 deg. N. lat. 35 miles north of An- 
tigua, is 20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. It is fe. dle, and hu 
a ume road for ſhipping, but no dirett rade with England. Tis a- 
habitants are chiefly employed in hu/vandry, aud railing freſh pr vi- 
fions for the uſe of the neighbouring iſles. It belongs = the Codring- 
ton family, and the inhabitants amount to about 1500. 


ANGUILLA.] Situated in 19 deg. N. lat. 60 miles north-weſt of 
St. Chriſtopher's, is about 30 miles long, and 10 broad. This iſland 
is perfectly level, and the climate nearly the ſame with that of Jamaica, 
The inhabitants, who are not numerous, apply themſelves to hutbandry, 
and feeding of cattle, 


DOMINICA.] Situated in 16 deg. N. lat. and in 62 W. lon. lies 
about half way between Guadalupe and Martinico. It is near 28 miles 
in length, and 13 in breadth. It got its name from being dijcovered 
by Columbus on a Sunday. The French have always oppoſed our ſet- 
tling here, becauſe it muſt cut off their communication, in time of 
war, between Martinico and Guadalupe. By the laſt treaty of peace, 
however, it was ceded in expreſs terms to the Engliſh ; but we have de- 
rived little advantage from this conqueſt, the iſland being at preſent 
no better than a harbour for the natives of the other Caribbees, who 
being expelled their own ſettlements, have taken refuge here, The foil 
of this iſland is thin, and better adapted to the rearing of coffee than 
ſugar ; but the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt trees in the Weſt-lndics, 
and the iſland is well ſupplied with rivulets of fine water, 


ST. VINCENT. ] Situated in 13 deg. north lat. and in 61 deg. welt lon. 
5o miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, 3o miles ſouth of St. Lucia, is about 
24 miles in length, and 18 in breadth. It is extremely fruitful, being 
a black mould upon a ſtrong loam, the moſt proper for the wo 0 
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ſogar- Indigo thrives here remarkably well, but this article is leſs cul- 
trated than formerly throughout the Weſt-Indies, It is at preſent chiefly: 
inhabited by the Caribbeans, and many fugitives from Barbadoes and 
the other iſlands, who are now numerous, and have many villages 
where they are ſaid to live well. 


GRANADA any TAT GRENADINES.] Granada is ſituated in 
12 deg. north lat. and in 62 deg. weſt lon. about 30 leagues ſouth-weſt 
of Barbadoes, and almoſt the ſame diſtance north of New-Andaluſia, or 
the Spaniſh Main. This iſland is ſaid to be 3o miles in length, and 
15in breadth. Experience has proved that the ſoil of this iſland is ex- 
tremely proper for producing ſugar, tobacco, and indigo; and upon the 
whole it carries with it all the appearance of becoming as flouriſhing 
a colony as any in the Weſt-Indies, of its dimenſions. A lake on the 
top of a hill in the middle of an ifland ſupplies it plentifully with fine 
rivers, which adorn and fertilize it. Several bays and harbours lie 
round the iſland, ſome of which may be fortified with great advantage, 
which readers it very, convenient for ſhipping ; and it has the happineſs 
of not being ſubject to hurricanes. Its chief port, called Lewis, has a 
ſandy bottom, and is ſo capacious and ſafe, that 1000 veſſels from 3 to 
400 ton may ride ſecure from ſtorms ; and 100 ſhips of the greateſt bur- 
den may be moored in its harbour. This iſland was long the theatre 
of bloody wars between the native Indians and the French, during which 
theſe handful of Caribbees defended themſelves with the moſt reſolute 
bravery, In the laſt war, when Granada was attacked by the Engliſh, 
the French inhabitants, who were not very numerous, were ſo amazed at 
the reduction of Guadalupe and Martinico, that they loſt all ſpirit, 
and ſurrendered without making the leaſt oppoſition; and the full pro- 
perty of this iſland, together with the ſmall iſlands on the north, called 
the Grenadines, which yield the ſame produce, were confirmed to the 
crown of Great-Britain by the treaty of peace. 


TOBAGO.] The moſt ſoutherly of all the Britiſh iſlands or ſettle- 
ments in America (except Falkland Iſlands in the South-Seas) is ſituated 
in 11 deg. north lat. 120 miles ſouth of Barbadoes, and about the ſame 
ditance from the Spaniſh Main. This iflan4 is about 32 miles in 
length, and nine in breadth. The climate is not ſo hot as might be 
expected ſo near the equator; and it 1s faid that it lies out of the 
courſe of thoſe hurricanes that have ſometimes proved ſo fatal to the 
other Weſt-India iſlands, It has a fruitful foil, capable of producing 
ſugar, and indeed every thing elſe that is raiſed in the Welt Indies, 
with the addition (if we may believe the Dutch) of the cinnamon, nut- 
meg, and gum copal, all valuable commodities, and which will un- 
doubtedly render this iſland of vaſt importance and immenſe benefit to 
Great Britain, It is well watered with numerous ſprings ; and its bays 
and creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very commodious for all kind of 
ſhipping. 'The value and importance of this ifland appears from the 
expenſive and formidable armaments ſent thither by European powers 
in ſupport of their different claims. It ſeems to have been chiefly poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Dutch, who defended their pretenſions againſt both Eng- 
land and France with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance. By the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was — an but by the treaty of 
peace in 1763, it was yielded up to Great Britain, and theſe three laſt 
mentioned iſlands are now farmed into one government, | 
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NEWFOUNDLAND.] Excluſive of the Weſt-India ſupar if:na; 
lying between the two continents of America, Great Britain claim 
r bir others, that are ſeated at the diſtance of ſome thouſand miles from 
each other, in this quarter of the globe, of which we ſhall ſpeak according 
to our method, beginning with the north. 

Newfoundland is fituated to the eaſt of the gulph of St. Lawrence, between 
46 and 52 deg. north lat. and between 53 and 59 deg. welt lon. ſeparated 
from Labrador or New- Britain by the Straits of Belleifle, and from Canada 
by-the Bay of St. Lawrence, being 350 miles long, and 200 broad. The 
coaſts are extremely ſubject to fogs, attended with almoſt continual Rorms of 
ſnow and fleet, the ſky being uſually overcaſt. From the ſoil of this iſland 
we are far from reaping any ſudden or great advantage, for the cold is long 
continued and ſevere ; and the ſummer heat, though violent, warms it not 
enough to produce any thing valuable; for the foil, at leaſt in thoſe 

rts of the iſland with which we are acquainted, is rocky and barren, 

owever, it is watered by ſeveral good rivers, and hath many large an 
good harbours. This iſland, whenever the continent thall come to fail 
of timber convenient to navigation (which on the fea coaſt perhaps is 
no very remote proſpect) will aftord a large ſupply for maſt, yards, and 
all forts of lumber for the Weſt-India trade. But what at preſent it 
is chiefly valuable for, is the great fiſhery of cod, carried on upon tho 
ſhoals which are called the. Banks of Newfoundland. Great-Britain 
and North-America, at the loweſt computation, annually employ 4099 

fail of ſmall craft in this fiſhery ; on board of which, and on ſhore t» 
cure and pack tre fiſh, are upwards of 10,000 hands ; fo that this 
fiſhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade to the merchant, 
bat a ſource” of livelihood to ſo many thouſands of poor people, ande 
moſt excellent nurſery to the royal navy. This fiſhery is computed to 
encreaſe the national ſtock 300,0001. a year in gold and filver, remit. 
ted to us for the cod we fell in the north, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and the Levant. 'The plenty of cod, both on the great bank, and the 
lefler ones, which lie to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of this iſland, is in- 

conceivable ; and not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh, are caught 

there in abundance ; all of which are nearly in an equal plenty along the 
ſhores of Newfoundland, New-Scotland, New-England, and the iſle cf 

C'>pe Breton; and very profitable fiſheries are carried on upon 21 

their coaſts, from which we may obſerve, that where our colonies a 


thinly peopled, or fo barren as not to produce any thing from their ſol, 


their coaſts make us ample amends, and pour in upon us a wealth & 
another kind, and no way inferior to that ariſing from the molt ſerie 
ſoil. | | | 

This iſland, after various diſputes about the property, was entire} 
ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713; but the Frede 
were leſt at liberty to dry their nets on the northern ſhores of tht 
iſland; and by the treaty of 1763, they were permitted to fiſh in tee 
Gulph of St. Lawrence, but with this limitation, that they ſhould 28 
approach within three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to Eng 
land. The ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to tt 
ſouthward of Newfoundland, were alſo ceded to the French, who it 
pulated to erect nv fortifications on theſe illands, nor to keep mts 
than 5o ſoldiers to enforce the police, The chief towns in Newfounc: 
land are Placentia, Bonaviita, and St. John; but there do not above 199 
families remain here in the winter. 
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CAPE BRETON.] This iſland, ſeated between Newfoundland and 
Nova-Scotia, is in length about 110 miles. The foil is barren, but it 
has good harbours, particularly that of Louiſburgh, which is near four 
eaaues in circumference, and has every where fix or ſeven fathoms wa- 
ter. Since the conqueſt of this iſland by Great-Britain in the late war, 
France has not one ſea port for the relief and ſhelter of her trading 
ſiips, either to or from the Weſt-Indies, open to them any where in 
America, to the northward of the river Miſiiſippi ; and conſequently 
their whole trade in the fiſhery muſt for the future be expoſed to the 
Engliſh privateers from the northern colonies in the time of war; a 
drcumſtance which may have ſome weight with that nation, in render- 
ing them leſs forward to commence hoſtilities with Great-Britain. 


Sr. JOHN's.] Situated in the gulph of St. Lawrence, is about 60 
miles in length, and 30 or 40 broad, has many fine rivers, and though 
hing near Cape-Breton and New. Scotland, has greatly the advanta 
of both in pleaſantneſs and fertility of foil. Upon the reduction of 
Cape-Breton, the inhabitants of this iſland, amounting to 4000, ſub- 
mitted quietly to the Britiſh arms; and to the diſgrace of the French 
oovernor, there were found in his houſe ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps, which were 
brought there to market by the ſavages of New-Scatland ; this being 
the place where they were encouraged to carry on that barbarous and in- 
human trade. This iſland was ſo well improved by the French, that 
it was ſliled the granary of Canada, which it furniſhed with great plenty 
of corn, as well as beef and pork. 


BERMUDAS oz SUMMER ISLANDS. ] Theſe received their firſt 
name from their being diſcovered by John Bermudas, a Spaniard, and were 
called the Summer Iſlands, from Sir George Sommers, who was ſhip- 
wrecked on their rocks in 1609, in his paſſage to Virginia. They are 
ſituated, at a vaſt diſtance from any continent, in 32 deg. north lat. 
and in 65 deg. weſt lon, Their diſtance from the Land's end is com- 
pated near 1500 leagues, from the Madeiras about 1200, and from Ca- 
tolina zoo. The Bermudas are but ſmall, not containing in all above 
29,000 acres ; and are very difficult of acceſs, being, as Waller the poet, 
vo refided ſome time there, expreſſes it, walled in with rocks. The 
ar of theſe iſlands, which Waller celebrates in one of his poems, has 
been always eſteemed extremely healthful ; and the beauty and rich- 
rels of the vegetable productions is perfectly delightful. Though the 
oil of theſe iſlands is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the vines, 
tne chief and only buſineſs of the inhabitants, who conſiſt of about 
19,000, is the building and navigatiag of light ſloops and brigantines, 
wich they employ chiefly in the trade between North America and 
the Weſt Indies. Theſe veſſels are as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs, 
the cedar of which they are built is for its hard and durable quality. 

The cown of St. George, which is the capital, is ſeated at the bot- 
m of a haven in the iſland of the ſame name, and is defended by 
even or eight forts and 70 pieces of cannon, It contains above 1000 
douſes, a handſome church, aud other clegant public buildings. 

LUCAY's, ox BAHAMA ISLANDS.]_ The Bahamas are ſituated 
tne ſouth of Carolina, between 22 and 27 dep. north lat. and 73 
rd $1 deg. weſt lon. They extend along the coaſt of Florida quite 
Cn to the Ile of Cuba; and are ſaid to be 509 in number, ſome of 
dem only mere rocks; but twelve of them ate large, fertile, and in 

nothing 
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Engliſh have plantations. Between them and the continent of Florida i 
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nothing different from the ſoil of Carolina: all are, however 
Jutely uninhabited, except Providence, which is 200 miles ed 
Floridas, though ſome others are larger and more fertile, on which Ma 


the gulph of Bahama, or Florida, through which the Spani 

ſail 1n their paſſage to Europe. Theſe iſlands were the wt Ke « 
Columbus's diſcoveries : but they were not known to the Engliſh til 
1667, when captain Seyle, being driven among. them in his paſſage to 
Carolina, gave his name to one of them ; and being a ſecond * 
driven upon it, gave it the name of Providence. The Engliſh, obſervir 
the advantageous ſituation of theſe iſlands for being a check upon 15 
French and Spaniards, attempted to ſettle them in the reign of Charles 
II. Some unlucky accidents prevented this ſettlement from being of a 
advantage, and the Ifle of Providence became an harbour for the — 
caneers or pirates, who for a long time infeſted the American navige- 
tion. This obliged the government, in 1718, to ſend out captain Woods 
Rogers with a fleet to diſlodge the pirates, and for making a ſettle 
ment. This the * effected; a fort was erected, and an independ. 
ant company was ſtationed in the iſland. Ever ſince this laſt ſettlement 
theſe iſlands have been improving, tho' they advance but ſlowly. h 
time of war, people gain conſiderably by the prizes condemned there; 
and at all times by the wrecks, which are frequent in this labyrinth d 


rocks and ſhelves. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS.] Leaving the Bahama and Wefl-Indi 
iſlands, we ſhall now omg along the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of America, 2 
far as the 52d deg. of ſouth lat. where the reader, by looking into the 
map, will perceive the Falkland iſlands, ſituated near the Streights of | 
Magellan, at the utmoſt extremity of South-America. It has been ge. 
nerally believed, that the richeſt gold mines in Chili are carefully ct. ' 
cealed by the Indians, as well knowing that the diſcovery of them would ; 
only excite in the Spaniards a greater thirſt for conqueſt and tyranny, : 
and would render their own independence more precarious, King 
Charles II. of England conſidered the diſcovery of this coaſt of ſuch 
conſequence, that Sir John Narborough was purpoſely fitted out u 
ſurvey the Streights of Magellan, the neighbouring coaſt of Patagonia 
and the Spaniſh ports in that frontier ; with directions, if poſſible, u 
procure ſome intercourſe with the Chilian Indians, who are general} 
at war, or at leaſt on ill terms with the Spaniards; and to eſtabliſh a con- 
merce and a laſting correſpondence with them. Though Sir John, through 
accidental cauſes, failed in this attempt, which, in appearance, promiſed 
many advantages to this nation, his tranſactions upon that coaſt, beſides tit 
many valuable improvements he furniſhed to geography and navigation, 4s 
rather an encouragement for further trials of this kind, than any c- 
jection againſt them. It appears by the precautions and fears of tit 
Spaniards, that they were fully convinced of the practicability of it 
ſcheme he was ſent to execute, and extremely alarmed with the appt 
henſion of its conſequences. It is ſaid, that his majeſty king Chari 
was ſo far prepoſſeſſed with the belief of the emoluments which mig 
redound to the public from this expedition, and was ſo eager to be i 
formed of the event of it, that, having intelligence of Sir | 
Narborough's paſſing the Downs, on his return, he dad not patience% 
attend his arrival at court, but went himſelf in his barge to Grawe 


to meet him, | 
2 
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et As therefore it appears (ſays the author of Anſon's Voyage) that 
all our future expeditions to the South- Seas muſt run a conſiderable riſk | 
of proving abortive, whilſt in our paſſage thither we are under the neceſ- 12 
ity of touching at the Portugueſe ſettlement of Brazil, (where we max 8 
certainly depend on — our ſtrength, condition, and defigns betrayed 
to the Spaniards) the diſcovery of ſome place more to the ſouth- 
ward, where ſhips might refreſh, and ſupply themſelves with the neceſſary 
ſea- ſtock for their voyage round Cape Horn, would be an expedient 
that would relieve us from theſe embarraſments, and would ſurely be 
a matter worthy the attention of the public. Nor does this ſeem dif- 
fcult to be effected; for we have already the imperfe&t knowledge of 
two places, which might, perhaps, on examination, prove extremely 
convenient for this purpoſe ; one of them is Pepy's Iſland, in the latitude 
of 47, ſouth, and laid down by Dr. Halley about 80 leagues to the 
eaſtward of Cape Blanco, on the coaſt of Patagonia; the other is Falk- 
land Iſles, in the latitude of 51 and a half, lying nearly ſouth of Pepy's 


and. 

Falkland iſlands were firſt diſcovered by Sir Richard Hawkins in 1594, 
the principal of which he named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of 
queen Elizabeth, The preſent Engliſh name Falkland, was probably 
iven them by captain Strong, in 1689, and being adopted by Halley, 
it has from that time been received into our maps. | 

In the year 1764, the late lord Egmont, then firſt lord of the admi- 194 
ralty, revived the ſcheme of a ſettlement in the South-Seas, and com- [£1 
modore Byron was ſent to take poſſe ſſion of Falkland iſlands in the name $4 
of his Britannic majeſty, and in his journal repreſents them as a valua- 181 
ble acquiſition. On the other hand, they are repreſented by capt. 114% 
M*Bride, who in 1766 ſucceeded that gentleman, as the outcaſts of 3 
nature. We found, ſays he, a maſs of iſlands and broken lands, of 
which the ſoil was nothing but a bog, with no better proſpe& than 
that of barren mountains, beaten by ſtorms almoſt perpetual. Yet this | 
is ſummer, and if the winds of winter hold their natural proportion, 1 | 
thoſe who lie but two cables length from the ſhore, muſt paſs weeks nn 
without any communication with it.“ The plants and vegetables which Sl: 
were planted by Mr. Byron's people, and the fir-tree, a native of rug- 14 
ged and cold climates, had withered away; but goats, ſneep, and hogs, 165 
that were carried thither, were found to thrive and encreaſe as in other $1.1 
places. Geeſe, of a fiſhy taſte, ſnipes, foxes, ſea-lions, penguins, plenty 
of good water, and in the ſummer months, wild fallary, and ſorrel, are 
the natural luxuries of theſe iſlands. 

But though the ſoil be barren, and the ſeas tempeſtuous, we have hap- 
pily 3 in the grand object of a ſettlement here, by the diſcovery 
of a noble harbour, ſecured from the fury of the winds bs ſurrounding N 
mountains, and which in time of war will make us maſters of thoſe ſeas. in. 

By our having the poſſeſſion of one good harbour here, and keeping 
the royal navy on a reſpectable footing, we ſhall have nothing to fear 
from the united force of France, Spain, and Portugal. Whoever turus 
his eye to the map of America, and obſerves the number of our ſettle- 
ments, and their ſituation in reſpect to the poſſeſſions of theſe powers, will 
conceive the impoſſibility of their trade eſcaping the vigilance of our 
cruiſers, pouring out from every corner of this new world. Add to this, that 10 
having hitherto attempted their colonies with ſucceſs, what may we not l 
expect in a future war, from ſuch additional ſtrength, ſo many conve- 1 
eat harbours to refit, or to ſupply our fleets and armies. 
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PROCLAMATION; 
For regulating the Ceſſions made to us in America by the 
laſt Treaty of Peace. | 


GEORGE R. 


þ | gar Reon we have taken into our royal conſideration the extenſit 
and valuable acquiſitions in America, ſecured to our crown b. 
the late definitive treaty of peace, concluded at Paris the 10th day of 
February laſt ; and being deſirous that all our loving ſubje&s, as well 
of 2 as of our colonies in America, may avail themſelves, 
with all convenient ſpeed, of the great benefits and advantages, which 
muſt accrue therefrom to their commerce, manufactures, and navigation; 
we have thought fit, with the advice of our privy-council, to ie this 
our royal proclamation, hereby to publiſh and declare to all our loving 
ſubjects, chat we have with the advice of our ſaid privy- council, granted 
our letters patent, under our E. ſeal of Great-Britain, to erect within 1 
the countries and iſlands, ceded and confirmed to us by the ſaid treaty, 3 
four diſtin and ſeparate governments, ſtiled and called by the names * 
of Quebec, Eaſt- Florida, Weſt-Florida, and Grenada, and limited and of 
bounded as follows, viz. of 

Firſt, The government of Quebec, bounded on, the Labrador coaſt by * 
the river St. John, and from thence by a line drawn from the head of 
that river through the lake St. John to the ſouth end of the lake Ni. 
piſſim; from whence the ſaid line, croſſing the river St. Lawrence and 
the lake Champlain in 45 degrees north latitude, paſſes along the high 
lands which divide the rivers that empty themſelves into the ſaid river 
St. Lawrence, from thoſe which fall into the ſea; and alſo along tle 
north coaſt of the Bay des Chalcurs, and the coaft of the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence to Cape Roſieres, and from thence croſſing the mouth of 
the river St. Lawrence, by the weſt end of the iſland Anticoſti, ter- 
minates at the aforeſaid river of St. John. 

Secondly, The government of Eait-Florida, bounded to the weſtward, 
by the gulph of Mexico and Apalachicola river ; to the northward, by 
a line drawn from that part of the ſaid river, where the Chatahouchee 
and Flint rivers meet, to the ſource of St. Mary's river; and by the 
ſource of the ſaid river to the Atlantic ocean; and to the eaſtward and 
ſouthward, by the Atlantic ocean, and the Gulph of Florida, including 
all iſlands within fix leagues of the ſca-coaſt. | 

Thirdly, The goverument of Weſt-Florida, bounded to the ſouthward 
by the coaſt of Mexico, including all iſlands within fix leagues of ws 
coalt from the river Apalachicola to Lake Pontchartrain; to the weſtward, 
by the ſame lake, the lake Maurepas, and the river Mififppi; to the 
northward, by a line drawn due eaſt from that part of the river Miſkiupp 
which lies in 31 degrees north latitude, to the river Apalachicola or Chi- 
tahouchee; and to the ealtward by the ſaid river. | : 

Fourthly, The government of Grenada, comprehending the iſland af 
that name, together with the Grenadines, and the iſlands of Dominic, 
St. Vincent, and Tobago. 

And to the end that the open and free fiſhery of our ſubjects may de 


extended to, aud carried on upon the coail of Labrador, and the 2 
: and, 
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lands, we have thought fit, with the advice of our ſaid privy-council, 
to put all that coaſt, from the river St. John's to Hudſon's Streights, to- 

er with the iſlands of Anticoſti and Madelaine, and all other ſmaller 


iſlands lying upon the ſame coaſt, under the care and inſpection of our 


overnor of Newfoundland. —_ Is 
We have alſo, with the advice of our privy-council, thought fit to annex 
the iſlands of St. John, and Cape Breton, or Iſle Royale, with the leſſer 
iſlands adjacent thereto, to our government of Nova Scotia. 
We have alſo, with the advice of our privy-council aforeſaid, annexed 
w our province of Georgia, all the lands lying between the rivers Ala- 
umaha and St. Mary's. 


new governments, that our loving ſubjects ſhould be informed of our pa- 
ternal care for the ſecurity of the liberties and properties of thoſe, who 
are and ſhall become inhabitants thereof : we have chought fit to publiſh 
nd declare, by this our proclamation, that we have, in the letters patent 
under our great ſeal of Great-Britain, by which the ſaid governments are 
conſtituted, given expreſs power and direction to our governors of our 
id colonies reſpectively, that ſo ſoon as the ſtate and circumſtances of 
the ſaid colonies will admit thereof, they ſhall, with the advice and con- 
ſent of the members of ou coun ſummon and call general aſſemblies 
within the ſaid governments reſpectively, in ſuch manner and form as is 
uſed and directed in thoſe colonies and provinces in America, which are 
under our immedigte government ; and we have alſo given power to the 
ſad governors, with the conſent of our {aid councils, and the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, ſo to be ſummoned as aforeſaid, to make, - conſtitute, 
and ordain laws, ſtatutes and ordinances for the public peace, welfare, 
and good government of our ſaid colonies, and of the people and inhabi- 

ts thereof, as near as may be agreeable to the laws of England; and 
inder ſuch regulations and reſtrictions as are uſed in other colonies ; and 
in the mean time, and until ſuch aſſemblies can be called as aforeſaid, 
all perſons inhabiting in or reſorting to our ſaid colonies, may confide in 
bur royal protection for the enjoyment of the benefit of the laws of our 
tealm of England; for which purpoſe we have given power under our 
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f 


rd, Neat ſeal to the governors of our ſaid colonies reſpectively, to ere& and 
by Wſonltitute, with the advice of our ſaid councils reſpectively, courts of 
het WWudicature and public juſtice within our ſaid colonies, for the hearing and 


etermining all cauſes, as well criminal as civil, according to law and 
quity, — as near as may be agreeable to the laws of England, with 
berty to all perſons, who may think themſelves aggrieved by the ſentences 
jf ſuch courts, in all civil caſes, to appeal, under the uſual limitations 
nd reſtrictions, to us, in our privy-council. . 

We have alſo thought fit, with the advice of our privy-council as 
vreſaid, to give unto the governors and councils of our ſaid three new 
dlonies upon the continent, full power and authority to ſettle and agree 
ch the inhabitants of our ſaid new colonies, or with any other perſans 
-n4 o ſhall reſort thereto, for ſuch lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
are now, or hereafter ſhall be in our power to diſpoſe of, and them 
grant to any ſuch perſon or perſons, upon ſuch terms, and under ſuch 
erate quit-rents, ſervices, and acknowledgments, as have been ap- 
nted and ſettled in our other colonies, and under ſuch other conditions, 
hall appear to us to be neceſſary and expedient for the advantage of 
e grantees, and the hs” and ſettlement of our ſaid * - 

| X n 


And whereas it will greatly contribute to the ſpeedy ſettling our ſaid - 


: — and Quebec, in the late war, and who ſhall perſonally appf 


- the preſent as aforeſaid, to reſerve under our fovereignty, protection, 4 
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And whereas we are deſirous, upon all occaſions, to teſtify our 
ſenſe and approbation of the conduct and bravery of the officers wt 
diers of our armies, and to reward the ſame, we do hereby command 
and impower our governors of our ſaid three new colonies, and a 
other our governor? of our ſeveral provinces on the continent of 
North-America, to grant, without fee or reward, to ſuch reduced officen 
as have ſerved in North America during the late war; and to ſuch privay 
ſoldiers as have been or ſhall be diſbanded in America, and are aQually 
reſiding there, and ſhall perſonally apply for the ſame, the following 
quantities of lands, ſubject, at the expiration of ten years, to the ſane 
quit-rents as other lands are ſubject to in the province within which they 
are granted, as alſo ſubje& to the ſame conditions of cultivation and in. 
provement, viz. | ' 4 

To every perſon having the rank of a field officer, 5000 acres, 

To every captain, 3000 acres. 

To every ſubaltern or ſtaff-ofticer, 2000 acres. 

To every non-commiſſion officer, 200 acres. | 

To every private man, 50 acres. 

We do likewiſe authoriſe and require the governors and commanden Wil | 
in chief of all our ſaid colonies upon the continent of North-America, »8iM c 
grant the like quantities of land, and upon the ſame conditions, to ſui \ 
reduced officers of the royal navy of the like rank, as ſerved on bau 
our ſhips of war in North-America, at the times of the reduction of BW 7 


to our reſpective governors for ſuch grants. 
And whereas it is juſt and reaſonable, and eſſential to our inter, 
and the ſecurity of our colonies, that the ſeveral nations or tribes « 


Indians, with whom we are connected, and who live under our protect pr 
ſhould not be moleſted or diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of ſuch parts oi ©: 
our dominions and territories as not having been ceded to or purchati ve 
by us, are reſerved to them or any of them as their hunting-grouncs i fuc 
we do therefore, with the advice of our privy-council, declare it to bhi 
our royal will and pleaſure, that no governar or commander in chief be 
any of our colonies of Quebec, Eaſt-Florida, or Weſt-Florida, do pri the 
ſume, upon any pretence whatever, to grant warrants of ſuryey, or er 
any patents for lands beyond the bounds of their reſpective governmenz © | 
as deſcribed in their commiſſions; as alſo that no governor or commander 
in chief in any of our other colonies or plantations in America, do e. 
ſume for the preſent, and until our further pleaſure be known, to '8 lice: 
warrants of ſurvey, or paſs patents for any lands beyond the heads « 


ſources of any of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean from 
weſt and north weſt ; or upon any lands whatever, which not having de 
ceded to, or purchaſed by us, as aforeſaid, are reſerved to the ſaid Indus 
or any of them. | 

And we do further declare it to be our royal will and pleaſure, 4 


dominion, for the uſe of the ſaid Indians, all the lands and terntun 
not included within the limits of our ſaid three new government, 
within the limits of the territory granted to the Hudſon's-Bay compa! 
as alſo all the lands and territories lying to the weſtward of the ſource 
the rivers which fall into the ſea from the weſt and north-welt as af 
ſaid; and we do hereby ſtrictiy forbid, on pain of our diſpleaſure, 
our loving ſubjects from making any purchaies or ſettlements waa 


1 WH «© taking poſſeſſion of any of the lands above reſerved, without our ſpecial 
: leare and licence ſor that purpoſe firſt obtained. | 
q And we do further ſtrictly enjoin and require all perſons whatever, who 
| have either wilfully or inadvertently ſeated themſelves upon any lands 
of within the countries above deſcribed, or upon any other lands, which not 
having been ceded to or purchaſed by us, are ſtill reſerved to the ſaid 
[ndians as aforeſaid, forthwith to remoye themſelves from ſuch ſettlements. 
And whereas great frauds and abuſes have been committed in the pur- 
chafing lands of the Indians, to the great prejudice of our intereſts, and 
t the great diſſatisfaction of the ſaid Indians; in order therefore to pre- 
vent ſuch irregularities for the future, and to the end that the Indians may 
de convinced of our juſtice and determined reſolution to remove all rea- 
ſonable cauſe of diſcontent, we do, with the advice of our privy-council, 
ſtrictly enjoin and require, that no private perſon do preſume to make 
zry purchaſe from the ſaid Indians of any lands reſerved to the ſaid 
Indians within thoſe parts of our colonies, where we have thought 
proper to allow ſettlement; but that if at any time any of the ſaid In- 
dians ſhould be inclined to diſpoſe of the ſaid lands, the fame only 
ſhould be purchaſed only for us, in our name, at ſome public meeting 
or aſſembly of the ſaid Indians, to be held for that purpoſe by the 
vernor or commander in chief of our colony reſpectively, within which 
they ſhall lie; and in caſe they ſhould-lie within the limits of any pro- 
prietary government, they ſhall be purchaſed only for the uſe and in the 
name of ſuch proprietors, conformable to ſuch directions and inſtructions 
25 we or they ſhall think proper to give for that purpoſe. And we do, 
by the advice of our privy-council, declare and enjoin, that the trade 
with the ſaid Indians ſhall be free and open to all our ſubjects whatever; 


ti provided that every perſon, who may incline to trade with the ſaid In- 
; oy bans, do take out a licence for carrying on ſuch a trade, from the go- 
ae vernor or commander in chief of any of our colonies reſpectively, where 


ſuch perſon ſhall reſide, and alſo give ſecurity to obſerve ſuch regulations 
25 we ſhall at any time think fit, by ourſelves or by our commiſſaries, to 
be appointed for this purpoſe, to direct and appoint for the benefit of 
the laid trade: And we do hereby authoriſe, enjoin, and require the go- 
rernors and commanders in chief of all our colonies, reſpectively, as well 
& thoſe under our immediate government, as thoſe under the go- 
ernment and direction of proprietaries, to grant ſuch licences without 
ſee or reward ; taking eſpecial care to inſert therein a condition that ſuch 
licence ſhall be void, and the ſecurity forfeited, in caſe the perſon, to 
whom the ſame is granted, ſhall refuſe or negle& to obſerve ſuch regula- 
tons as we ſhall think proper to preſcribe as aforeſaid. 

And we do further expreſsly enjoin and require all officers whatever, 
& well military as thoſe employed in the management and direction of 
Indian affairs within the territories reſerved, as aforeſaid, for the uſe of 
the ſaid Indians, to ſeize and apprehend all perſons whatever, who, ſtand- 
nz charged with treaſons, miſprifions of treaſons, murders, or other felo- 
nies and miſdemeanours, ſhall fly from juſtice and take refuge in the 
lad territory, and to ſend them under a proper guard to the colony where 
ae crime was committed of which they ſtand accuſed, in order to take 
Weir trial for the ſame. 


Given at our court in St. James's, the 7th day of October, 1763, 
in the third year of our reign. 


G O D Save the KING. 
ASI 
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' SPANISH DOMINIONS tx NORTH AMERICA; 


NEW MEXICO, drin CALIFORNIA, 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, 

1 1 895 5 = MEE 

tn 2000 ang 12 „ longl e. 
Breadth 1600 | between 12 and 43 N. beet, 
Eng ee by unknown lands on the north ; by 
Louiſiana, on the eaſt ; by old Mexico, and the 
Pacific ocean, on the ſouth ; and by the ſame ocean, on the weſt. 


Diviſions, Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
my New Mexico SANTA Fe, W. lon. 10 
North-eaſt divifion 1 Plone — N. lar 35 . 
South-eaſt diviſion Apacheira — St. Antonio. 
South diviſion Sonora — Tuape. 
5 California, 

Weſt diviſion beninſl J Se. Juan. | 

Sort AND CLIMATE.] Theſe countries lying for the moſt part within { 


the temperate zone, have a climate in many places extremely agreeable, 
and a ſoil productive of every thing, either for profit or delight. In Ca. 
lifornia however they experience great heats in the ſummer, particularly 
towards the ſea-coaſt 3 but in the inland country, the climate is mon 
temperate, and in winter even cold, 
FackE AND 1 The natural hiſtory of theſe countries is 1 
OF THE COUNTRY. I yet in its infancy, The Spaniards themſelve; 
know little of the matter, and the little they know, they are unwilling to 
communicate. Their authority being on a precarious footing with the 


Indians, who here at leaſt ſtill preſerve their independence; they are jez- p. 
lous of difcovering the natural advantages of theſe countries, which might ar 
be an inducement to the other nations of Europe, to form ſettlements 
there. It is certain, however, that in general the provinces of New WW © 
Mexico and California, are —— beautiful and pleaſant ; the faced In 
the country is agreeably varied with plains, interſected by rivers, and 
adorned with gentle eminences covered with various kinds of trees, ſome Wl ©: 
producing excellent fruit. With reſpect to the value of the gold mine 
in thoſe countries, nothing poſitive can be aſſerted. They have undoubt- Wi fr 
edly enough of natural productions, to render them advantageous colonies Wi tte 
to any but the Spaniards, In California there falls in the morning a ge %!! 
quantity of dew, which, ſettling on the roſe leaves, candies, and become dic 
hard like manna, having all the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, without it t 
whiteneſs, There is alſo another very ſingular natural production. ll ber 
the heart of the country there are plains of ſalt, quite firm and clear # low 
chryſtal, which, confidering the vaſt quantities of fiſh found on its coals, et 
might render it an invaluable acquiſition to any induſtrious nation. aſp 
INHABITANTS, HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, The Spaniſh ſettk⸗ 
RELIGION AND COMMERCE. ments here are comps 


ratively weak; though they are enereaſing every day in proportion 4 
new mines are diſcovered. The inhabitants are chiefly Indians, whe 
the Spaniſh miſſionaries have in many places brought over to Chriſtani 
to a civilized life, to raiſe corn and wine, which they now export pre | 
largely to Old Mexico. Caliſoruia was diſcovered by Cortez, wy en 
oo 
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ueror of Mexico; our famous navigator Sir Francis Drake took poſ- 
{effion of it in 1578, and his right was confirmed by the principal king, 
or chief in the whole country. This title however the government of 
Great-Britain have not hitherto attempted to vindicate, though Cali- 
fornia is admirably ſituated for trade, and on its coaft has a pearl fiſhery 
of great value. The inhabitants and government here do not materially 
ifer from thoſe of Old Mexico. | 


* 


ena 


OLD MEXICO, ox NEW SPAIN. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 2000 83 and 110 weſt longitude, 
— oF between | 8 and 30 north latitude. 
nnen by New Mexico, or Granada, on the 
north; by the gulph of Mexico, on the north-eaſt; 
Terra Firma, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the Pacific ocean, on the 
ſouth-weſt, containing three audiences, viz. 


Audiences. Chief towns. 
1. Galicia or Guadalajarra Guadalajarra. 
W. lon. 102-35. 
Maxico, IA. lat. 20. . 
Acapulco. Fs 
Vera Cruz. 
3. Guatimala — Guatimala. 


Bars.] On the north-ſea are the gulphs or bays of Mexico, Cam- 
peachy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras; in the Pacific ocean, or South-Sea, 
are the bays Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco, and Salinas, 

Carks.] Theſe are cape Sardo, cape St. Martin, cape Cornducedo, 
cape Catoche, cape Honduras, cape Cameron, and cape Gracias Dios, 
in the North-Sea. 

Cape Marques, cape Spirito Santo, cape Corientes, cape Gallero, 
cape Blanco, cape Burica, cape Prucreos, and cape Mala, in the South-Sea. 

Wixps.] In the gulph of Mexico, and the adjacent ſeas, there are 
ſtrong north winds from October to March, about the full and change of 
the moon. Trade winds prevail every where at a diſtance from land 
within the tropics, Near the coaſt in the South-Sea, they have their perio- 
dical winds, viz. Monſoons, and ſea and land breezes, as in Aſia. 

Sor Ax D CLIMATE.] Mexico lying for the moſt part within the 
torrid zone, is exceſſively hot, and on the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is 
low, marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, it is likewiſe 
extremely unwholeſome. The inland country, however, aſſumes a better 
aſpect, and the air is of a milder temperament; on the weſtern fide the 
land is not ſo low, as on the eaſtern, much better in quality, and full of 
plantations, The ſoil of Mexico in general is of a good variety, and 
would not refuſe any ſort of grain were the induſtry of the inhabitants to 
correſpond with their natural advantages. 

Paonuce.)] Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather more 
abundant in fruits than in grain. Pine apples, pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa-nuts, are here in the greateſt plenty and 

X x 3 perfection. 


2. Mexico Proper — 


, 
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and New Granada, confining upon Darien and Terra Firma. Thoſe of 


perfection. Mexico produces alſo a prodigious quantity of ſugar, 

cially towards the gulph of Mexico, — che . j 1 
Guatimala, ſo that here are more ſugar mills than in any other part of 
Spaniſh America. But what 1s confidered as the chief glory of this coun- 
try, and what firſt induced the Spaniards to form ſettlements upon it, we 
the mines of gold and filver. The chief mines of gold are in Veragy, 


filver, which are much more rich, as well as numerous, are found in ſever: 
parts, but in none ſo much as in the province of Mexico. The mines of 
th kinds are always found in the moſt barren and mountainous part of 
the country; nature making amends in one reſpe& for her defeRs in 
another. The working of the gold and ſilver mines depends on the ſame 
„principles. When the ore is dug out, compounded of ſeveral heteroye. 
neous ſubſtances, mixed with the precious metals, it is broke into ſmall 
ieces by a mill, and afterwards waſhed, by which means it is diſengage 
rom the earth, and other ſoft bodies which clung to it. Then it i 
mixed with mercury, which, of all ſubſtances, has the ſtrongeſt attrac. 
tion for gold, and likewiſe a ſtronger attraction for filver, than the other 
ſubſtances which are united with it in the ore. By means of the mer- 
cury, therefore, the ww and filver are firſt ſeparated from the hetero. 
geneous matter, and then by ſtraining and evaporation, t';ey are dif. 
united from the mercury itſelf, Of the gold and filver, which the ming b 
of Mexico afford, great things have been ſaid. Thoſe who have enquired n 


moſt into this ſubject, compute the revenues of Mexico at 24 millions t 
of our money; and it is well known that this, with the other provinces Wi © 
of Spaniſh America, ſupply the whole world with filver. The other arti V 
cles next in importance to gold and filver, are the cochineal and cocos, r 
After much diſpute concerning the nature of the former, it ſeems at la 0! 
agreed, that it is of the animal kind, and of the ſpecies of the gall is 7 


ſets. It adheres to the plant called Opuntia, and ſucks the juice of the e\ 
fruit, which is of a crimſon colour, It is from this juice that the 
cochineal derives its value, which conſiſts in dying all ſorts of the f 
fineſt ſcarlet, crimſon and purple. It is alſo uſed in medicine as a {- Wl © 
dorific, and as a cordial ; and it is computed that the Spaniards annually oc 
export no leſs than nine hundred thouſand pounds weight of this comm. Wiſ ® 
dity, to anſwer the purpoſes of medicine and dying. The cocoa, « BW 
which chocolate is made, is the next conſiderable article in the natural P. 
hiſtory and commerce of Mexico. It grows on a tree of a middling liz Wl © 
which bears a pod about the ſize and ſhape of a cucumber, containicg 
the cocoa. The Spaniſh commerce in this article is immenſe ; and ſv 
is the internal conſumption, as well as external call for it, that a ſmall 
garden of cocoa's is ſaid to produce to the owner, 20,000 crowns a yea Wl Pr 
At home it makes a principal part of their diet, and is found wholeſom, 
nutricious, and ſuitable to the climate. This country likewiſe procu 
filk, but not in ſuch abundance as to make any remarkable part of tber 
export. Cotton is here in great abundance, and on account of its light 
neſs is the common wear of the inhabitants. 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, We ſhall place theſe heads und 
GOVERNMENT AND 1 one point of view, becauſe, Ut 
reader will ſoon be ſenſible, they are very nearly connected. We han 
already deſcribed the original inhabitants of Mexico, and the conqueſ 
ut country by the Spaniards, The preſent inhabitants may be awics 
into Whites, Indians, and negroes. The Whites are either born in 0s 


Pail 
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tain, or they are creoles, i. e. natives of Spaniſh America. The former 
are chiefly employed in government or trade, and have nearly the ſame 
character with the Spaniards in Europe; only a ſtill more conſiderable 

r:ioa of pride; for they confider themſelves as entitled to every high 
diſtinction as natives of Europe, and look upon the other inhabitants as 
many degrees beneath them, The creoles have all the bad qualities of 
the Spaniards, from whom they are deſcended, without that courage, 
krmnefs, and patience, which makes the praiſe-worthy part of the Spaniſh 
character. Naturally weak and effeminate, they dedicate the greateſt part 
of their lives to loitering, and inactive pleaſures. Luxurious without 
raricty or elegance, and expenſive with great parade, and little conveni- 
ency, their general character is no more than a grave and ſpecious in- 
fonificance. From idleneſs and conſtitution their whole buſineſs is amour 
and intrigue 3 and their ladies of conſequence are not at all diſtinguiſhed 
for their chaſtity or domeſtic virtues. The Indians, who notwithſtanding 
the devaſtations of the firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, are be- 
come by continual oppreſſion and indignity, a dejected timorous and miſe- 
rable race of mortals. The blacks here, like all thoſe in other parts of 
the world, are ſtubborn, hardy, and well adapted for the groſs ſlavery 
they endure, 

Such is the general character of the inhabitants, not only in Mexico, 
but the greatelt part of Spaniſh America. The civil government is ady 
miniſtered by tribunals, called Audiences, which bear a reſemblance to 
the parliaments in France. In theſe courts the viceroy of the king 
of Spain preſides. His employment is the greateſt truſt and power, 
which his Catholic majeſty has in his diſpoſal, and is ps the 
richeſt government entruſted to any ſubje& in the world. The | can mer 
of the viceroy's office is diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of its duration, 
Por, as jealouſy is the leading feature of Spaniſh politicks, in what- 
ever regards America, no officer is allowed to maintain his power 
for more than three years, which no doubt may have a good effect in 
ſecuring the authority of the crown of Spain, but 15 attended with unhappy 
conſequences to the miſerable inhabitants, who become a prey to every new 
governor, The clergy are extremely numerous in Mexico, and it has 
been computed, that prieſts, monks and nuns of all orders, make up- 
wards of a fifth of all the white inhabitants, both here and in the other 
parts of Spaniſh America. It is impoſſible indeed to find a richer field, 
or one more peculiarly adapted to ecclefiaſtics in any part of the world, 
The people are ſuperſtitious, ignorant, rich, lazy, and licentious : with 
ſuch materials to work upon, it is not remarkable, that the church ſhould 
er one fourth of the revenues of the whole kingdom. It is more ſur- 
priſing, that it has not a half. | 

COMMERCE, CITIES, The trade of Mexico conſiſts of three great 

AND SHIPPING, d branches, which extends over the whole known 
world, It carries on a trafic with Europe, by la Vera Cruz, fituated on 
the gulph of Mexico or North-Sea ; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulco 
on the South Sea, and wich South-America, by the ſame port. Theſe 
two ſea- ports Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are wonderfully well ſituated for 
th? commercial purpoſes to which they are applied. It is by means cf 
the tormer, that Mexico pours her wealth over all the whole world; and 
receives in return the numberleſs luxuries and neceſſaries, which Europe 
affords to her, and which the indolence of her inhabitants will never 
permit them to acquire for themſelyes. To this port the fleet from 
Cadiz, called the Flota, conſiſting of three men of war, as a convoy, 
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and 14 large merchant ſhips, annually arrive about the beginning of 
vember. Its cargo conſiſts of every commodity and * of E 
rope, and there are few nations but have more concern in it than the 
Spaniards, who ſend out little more than wine and oil. The profit of 
theſe, with the freight and commiſſion to the merchants, and duty to the 
king, is all the advantage which Spain derives from her American com. 
merce. When all the goods are landed and diſpoſed of at La Vera Crus, 
the fleet takes in the plate, precious ſtones, and other commodities for 
Europe. Sometimes in May they are ready to depart. From La Ven 
Cruz, they ſail to the Havanna, in the iſle of Cuba, which is the rendez. 
vous where they meet the galleons, another fleet which carries on the 
trade of Terra Firma, by Carthagena, and of Peru by Panama and 
Porto Bello. When all are collected and provided with a convoy neceſlay 
for their ſafety, they ſteer for Old Spain. 

Acapulco is the ſea-port, by which the communication is kept up he. 
tween the different parts of the Spaniſh empire in America and the Eaf 
Indies. About the month of December, the great galeon, attended by a 
large ſhip as a convoy, which make the 1 communication between 
the Philippines, and Mexico, annually arrive here. The cargoes of theſe 
ſhips, for the convoy, though in an under-hand manner, likewiſe carrie 
goods, conſiſt of all the rich commodities and manufactures of the exf, 
At the ſame time the annual ſhip from Lima the capital of Peru comes in, 


and 1s not computed to bring leſs than two millions of pieces of eight 


in filver, beſides quickſilver and other valuable commodities, to be laid 
out in the purchaſe of the galeons cargoes. Several other ſhips from dil. 
ferent parts of Chili and Peru, meet upon the ſame occaſion. A great 
fair, in which the commodities of all parts of the world are barteret 
for one another, laſts 30 days. The galeon then prepares for her voyage, 
loaded with filver and ſuch European goods as have been thought neceſſary, 
The Spaniards, though this trade be carried on entirely through their 
hands, and in the very heart of their dominions, are comparatively but 
ſmall gainers by it. For as they allow the Dutch, Great Britain, and 
other commercial ſtates, to furniſh the greater part of the cargo of the 
Flota, ſo, the Spaniſh inhabitants of the Philippines, tainted with the 
ſame indolence which ruined their European anceſtors, permit the Chi- 
neſe merchants to furniſh the greater part of the cargo of thx 
galeon. Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of Vera Cruz, and Act 
pulco, the city of Mexico, the capital of the empire, ought to be con- 
ſidered as the center of commerce in this part of the world. For her 
the principal merchants reſide, and the greateſt part of the buſineſs is he. 

tiated. The Eaſt India goods from Acapulco, and the European from 

era Cruz, all paſs through this city. Hither all the gold and filver com? 
to be coined, here the king's fifth is depoſited, and here is wrought 3 
thoſe utenſils and ornaments in plate which is every year ſent into Europe 
The city itſelf breathes the air of the higheſt magnificence, and accor 
Ing to the beſt account contains about 80,000 inhabitants, 
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Spaniſh Dominions in SOUTH AMERICA. 
TERRA FIRMA, or Caſtilla del Oro, 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
: Miles. Degrees. p 
Length 1400 60 and 82 W. longitude. 
Breadth — between the equator and 12 N. lat. 
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BouNDARIES.] B OUNDED by the north ſea (part of the Atlan- 

tic ocean) on the north ; by the ſame ſea and Su- 

inam, on the eaſt; by the country of the Amazons and Peru, on the 
;outh ; and the Pacific ocean and New Spain, on the welt. 


Diviſions. __ "Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 
0 1. Terra- firma Proper, Porto Bello 
or Darien Pax AMA, W. Ion. 81-52 
N. lat. 8-50 | 


The north di- | 2. Carthagena —— Carthagena 
/igon contains 3. St. Martha 1 St. Martha 
the provinces } 4. Rio de la Hacha — Rio de la Hacha 


of 5. Venezuela Venezuela 
6. Comana Comana 
7. New Andaluſia, or |} St. Thomas 
Paria & 
Ihe ſouth divi- 
fion contains | 1. New Granada — Santa Fe de Bagota 
the provinces 2. Popayankqyͥ ñ Popayan. 
of 


Bars, CAPES, &c.] The Iſthmus of Darien, or Terra- firma proper, 
joins North and South America. A line drawn from Porto Bello in the 
north, to Panama in the South-Sea, or rather a little weſt of theſe two 
towns, is the proper limit between North and South America, and here 
the Ithmus or Neck of land is only 60 miles over. 

The principal bays in Terra-firma are, the bay of Panama, and the 
bay of St. Michael's in the South-Sea; the bay of Porto Bello, the gulph 


of Darien, Sino bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the gulph of Vene- 


zuela, the bay of Maracaibo, the gulph of Trieſto, the bay of Guaira, 
the bay of Curiaco, and the gulph of Paria or Andaluſià, in the north ſeg. 

The chief capes are, Samblas point, Point Canoa, Cape del Agua, 
Swart point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, Cape 
Blanco, Cape Galera, Cape Three Points; and Cape Naſſau: all on 
the north ſhore of ings ax 

CLimaTE.] The climate here, particularly in the northern diviſions, 
is extremely hot; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of the 
warmeſt day in Paris, is continual at Carthagena ; the exceflive heats raiſe 
the vapour of the ſea, which is precipitated in ſuch rains as ſeem to 
threaten a general deluge. Great part of the country therefore, is almoſt 
continually flooded ; and this, together with the exceſſive heat, ſo im- 
pregnates the air with vapqurs, that in many provinces, particularly about 
Popayan and Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholeſome. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] The foil of this country, like that of the 
greater part of South America, is wonderfully rich and fruitful. It is im- 
poſſible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, 
the luxuriancy of the plains, and the towering height of the mountains. 
This however only applies to the inland country, for the coaſts are ge- 
nerally barren ſand, and uncapable of bearing any ſpecies of grain, 
The trees, moſt remarkable for their dimenſions, are the caobo, the cedar, 
the maria, and balſam tree. The manzanillo tree is particularly remark- 
able, It bears a fruit reſembling an apple, but which, under this ſpecious 
appearance, contains the moſt ſubtile poiſon, againſt which common oil 


5 found to be the beſt antidote, The malignity of this tree is ſuch, * 


4 
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if a perſon only ſleeps under it, he finds his body all ſwelled, and rackeq 
with the ſevereſt tortures. The beaſts from inſtin& always avoid it. The 
Habella de Carthagena is the fruit of a ſpecies of willow, and contains a 
kernel reſembling an almond, but leſs white, and extremely better, This 
kernel is found to be an excellent and never failing remedy for the bite 
of the moſt venomous vipers and ſerpents, which are very frequent all 
over this country. There were formerly rich mines of gold in this coun. 
try, which are now in a great meaſure exhauſted. The filver, iron, and 
copper mines, have been ſince opened, and the inhabitants find emeralds, 
ſapphires, and other precious ſtones. 

ArxiMats.] In treating of North America we have taken notice of 
many of the animals that are found in the ſouthern parts, it is therefore 
unneceſſary to repeat them hereafter. Among thoſe peculiar to this 
country, the moſt remarkable is the Noth, Gr as it is called by way of 
deriſion, the Swift Peter. It bears © re/e1nblance to an ordinary monkey 
in ſhape and ſize, but is of a mol! wretched appearance, with its bare hams 
and feet, and its ſcin all over corrugated. He ſtands in no nced of 
either chain or hutch, never ſtirring — — compelled by hunger; and be 
is ſaid to be ſeveral minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will blows 
make him mend his pace. When he moves, every effort is attended 
with ſuch a plaintive, and at the ſame time, fo diſagreeable a cry, as at 
once produces pity and diſguſt. In this cry conſiſts the whole defence 
of this wretched animal. For on the fir!t hoſtile approach it is natural 
for him to be in motion, which is always accompanied with diſfon't/-! 
howlings, fo that his purſuer flies much more ſpe-dily in his turn, 
beyond the reach of this horrid noiſe. When this auimal finds no will 
fruits on the ground, he looks out with a great deal of pas for a tra 
well loaded, which he aſcends with a world of uneaſineſs, moving, and 
crying, and ſtopping by turns. At length having mounted, he plncks 
off all the fruit, and throws it on the ground, to {ave niailf ach 
another troubleſome journey ; and rather than be fatigued with coming down 
the tree, he gathers himſelf in a bunch, and with a ſliriek drops to ite 
ground, 

The monkeys in theſe countries are very numerous; they keep toge- 
ther 20 or zo in company, rambling over the woods, leaping from tree 
to tree, and if they meet with a ſingle perſon, he is in danger of being 
torn to pieces by them; at leaſt they chatter, and make a frighttul nov, 
throwing things at him: they hang themſelves by the tail, on the boughs, 
and ſecm to threaten him all the way he ,paſies; but where two or three 


people are together they uſually ſcamper away. 


Narives.] Beſides the Indians in this country, who fall under out 
general deſcription, page 613, there is another ſpecies of a fair com. 
plexion, delicate habit, and of a ſmaller ſtature than the ordinary 11- 
dians. Their diſpoſitions too are more ſoft and effeminate ; but what 
principaily diſtinguiſhes them is their large weak blue eyes, which, un. 
able to bear the light of the ſun, ſee beſt by moon-light, and from which 
they are therefore called Moon-eyed Indians. | 

INHABITANTS, COMMERCE, We have already mentioned how this 

AND CHIEF TOWNS, F country fell into the hands of the 


Spaniards. The inhabitants therefore do not materially differ from thoke 
of Mexico. To what we have obſerved therefore with regard to tua 
country, it is only neceſſary to add that the original inhabitants ot 


Spain are variouſly intermixed with the negroes and Indians. Thele in- 
termixtures 
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termixtures form various gradations, which are carefully diſtinguiſhed 
{om each other, becauſe every perſon expects to be regarded in propor- 
tion as a greater ſhare of the Spaniſh blood runs in his veins. The 
ken diltintion, ' arifing from the intermarriage of the whites with the 
neoroes, is that of the mulattoes, which is well known, Next to theſe 
ure the Tercerones, produced from a white and mulatto. From the 
intermarriage with theſe and the whites, ariſe the Quarterones, who, 
though ftill nearer the former, are diſgraced with a tint of negro 
Mood, But the produce of theſe and the whites, are the Quinterones, 
which is very remarkable, are not to be diſtinguiſhed from the real 
Spaniards, but by being of a ſtill fairer complexion. The ſame gra- 
lations are formed in a contrary order, by the intermixture of the mu- 
lattoes and the negroes ; and befides theſe, there are a thouſand others, 
hardly diſtinguiſhable by the natives themſelves. The commerce of 
fhis country is chiefly carried on from the ports of Panama, Cartha- 
ena, and Porto Bello; which are three of the moſt confiderable cities 
jn Spaniſh America; and each containing ſeveral thouſand inhabitants. 
Here there are annual fairs for American, Indian and European com- 
modities, Among the natural merchandiſe of Terra Firma, the pearls 
found in the coaſt, particularly in the bay of Panama, are not the leaſt 
conſiderable. An immenſe number of negro ſſaves are employed in fiſhing 
for theſe, and have arrived at wonderful dexterity at this occupation. 
They are ſometimes however devoured by fiſh, particularly the ſharks, 
while they dive to the bottom, or cruſhed againſt the ſhelves of the 
rocks, The government of Terra Firma is on the ſame footing with 
that of Mexico. 


0 


* 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 1800 the equator and 25 ſouth latitude. 
Breadth — idee 160 and 81 weſt longitude. 


enen by Terra Firma, on the north; by the 
| mountains, or Cordeleiria's des Andes, eaft ; by 
Chili, ſouth; and by the Pacific ocean, weſt, | 


Diviſions. Provinces. | Chief Towns. 
The north diviſion ; Quito — — Sn 


3 LIMA, 77-20 W. lon. 
The middle diviſion Lima, or Los Reyes 12-15 S. lat. 
Cuſco, and Callao. 


The ſouth diviſion ; Los Charcos — | 0 = nes 


SEAS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS.)] The only ſea which borders on 
cru is the Pacific ocean or South-Sea. The principal bays and har- 
Wars are Payta, Malabrigo, Cuanchaco, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, 
Callao, the port town to Lima, Ylo, and Arica. 
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ſembling pitch and tar, and uſed by 


kindly dew, which falls regularly every night on the ground, and þ 


cept by the banks of rivers, where it is extremely fertile, as are all the 


old mines are conſtantly decaying, and new ones daily opened. The 
towns ſhift with the mines. That of Potoſi, when the ſilver there wa 
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RIvERS.] There is a river whoſe waters are as red as blood. 
rivers Granda, or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plata, rife in 
the Andes. | 

A great many other rivers riſe in the Andes, and fall into the Pacife 
ocean, between the equator and eight degrees S. lat. 

PETRIFIED WATERS.] There are ſome waters, which, in their courſe, 
turn into ſtone; and fountains of liquid matter, called Coppey, re. 

1 for the ſame purpoſe. 

SOIL AND CLIMATE.] Though Peru lies within the torrid zone 
yet, having on one fide the South Sea, and on the other the great ridge 
of the Andes, it is not ſo ſtifled with heat, as the other tropical 
countries. The ſky too, which is generally cloudy, ſhields them from 
the direct rays of the ſun; but what is extremely ſingular, it never 
rains in Peru. This defect, however, is ſufficiently ſupplied by a ſoſt 


refreſhes the plants and graſs, as to produce in many places the preateſ 
fertility. Along the ſea coaſt Peru is generally a dry barren ſand, ex. 


low lands in the inland country. 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND] There are many gold mines in the 
MINERAL PRODUCTIONS, { northern part, not far from Lima, 
Silver too is produced in great abundance in various provinces : but the 


found at the eaſieſt expence, (for now having gone ſo deep, it is not b 
eaſily brought up) contained 90,000 ſouls, Spaniards and Indians, cf 
which the latter were ſix to one. The northern part of Peru produce 
wine in great plenty. Wool is another article of its produce, and b 
no leſs remarkable for its - fineneſs, than for the animals on which it 
grows; theſe they call Lamas and Vicunnas. The Lama has a mal 
head, in ſome meaſure reſembling that of a horſe and ſheep at the ſane WW 
time. It is about the ſize of a ſtag, its upper lip is cleft like that of BW N 
a hare, through which, when enraged, it ſpits a kind of venomou Wil of 
Juice, which enflames the part it falls on. The fleſh of the Lama i 
agreeable and ſalutary, and the animal is not only uſeful in affording vo Pr 
and food, but alſo as a beaſt of burden. It can endure amazing f. 
tigue, and will travel over the ſteepeſt mountains with a burden of , #z 
or 70 lb. It feeds very ſparingly, and never drinks. The Vicunna b 


ſmaller and ſwifter than the Lama, and produces wool ſtill finer in qua- * 
lity. In the Vicunna too is found the Bezoar ſtones, regarded as ai for 
ſpecific againſt poiſons. The next great article in their produce 1 'n 
commerce is the Peruvian bark, known better by the name of Jeſu fn 
bark. The tree which produces this invaluable drug, grows principal ee 
in the mountainous parts of Peru, and particularly in the province d bes 
Quito. The beſt bark is always produced in the high and rocky ground del 


the tree which bears it, is about the ſize of a cherry tree, and producn 
a kind of fruit, reſembling the almond. But it is only the bark, wild 
has theſe excellent qualities which render it ſo uſeful in 1ntermittny 
fevers, and other diſorders to which daily experience extends the appl. 
cation of it. Guinea Pepper, or Cayenne pepper, as we call id! 
produced in the greateſt abundance in the vale of Arica, a diſtid 3 
the ſouthern parts of Peru, from whence they export it annually to d 
value of 600,000 crowns. Peru is likewiſe the only part of Spaniſh "= 
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ea, which produces quickſilver, an article of immenſe value, conſider- 
ing the various purpoſes to which it is applied, and eſpecially the pu- 
cation of gold and ſilver. The principal mine of this ſingular metal 
is at a place called Guancavelica, where it is found in a whitiſh maſs 


reſembling brick ill burned. This ſubſtance is volatiliſed by fire, and 


received” in ſteam by a combination of glaſs veſſels, where it condenſes 
by means of a little water at the bottom of each veſſel, and forms a pure 
eavy liquid. . ; 

W ee TRADE, AND CITIES.] We join theſe articles 
here becauſe of their intimate connection; for, except in the cities we 
hall deſcribe, there is no commerce worth mentioning. The city of 
Lima is the capital of Peru, and of the whole Spaniſh empire; its ſitu- 
ation in the middle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was fixed upon 
by the famous Pizarro, as the moſt proper for a city, which he expected 
would preſerve his memory. It is ſo well watered by the river Rimac, 
that the inhabitants, like thoſe of London, command a ſtream, each for 
his own uſe, There are many very ps ſtructures, particularly 
churches, in this city; though the houſes in general are built of flight 
materials, the equality of the climate and want of rain, rendering ſtone 
houſes unneceſſary ; and beſides it is found, that theſe are more apt 


to ſuffer by ſhocks of the earth which are frequent and dreadful all 


over this province. Lima is about two leagues from the ſea, extends in 


length two miles, and in breadth one and a quarter, It contains about 


60,000 inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to a fixth part. One 
remarkable fact is ſufficient to demonſtrate the wealth of this city. 
When the viceroy, the duke de la Palada, made his entry into Lima in 
1632, the inhabitants, to do him honour, cauſed the ſtreets to be paved 
with ingots of ſilver, amounting to ſeventeen millions ſterling. All tra- 


vellers ſpeak with amazement of the decorations, of the churches with 
gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, which load and ornament even the 


walls, The only thing that could juſtify theſe accounts is the immenſe 
nchneſs and extenſive commerce of the inhabitants, The merchants 
of Lima may be ſaid to deal with all the quarters of the world, and 
that both on their own accounts, and as factors for others. Here all the 
product of the ſouthern provinces are conveyed, in order to be exchanged 
at the harbour of Lima, for ſuch articles as the inhabitants of Peru 
ſand in need of; the fleet from Europe, and the Eaſt-Indies, land at 
the ſame harbour, and the commodities of Afia, Europe, and America, 
are there bartered for each other. What there is no immediate vent 
tor, the merchants of Lima purchaſe on their own accounts, and lay up 
in warehouſes, knowing that they mult ſoon find an outlet for them, 
ince by one channel or other they have a communication with almoſt 
every commercial nation. But all the wealth of the inhabitants, all the 
beauty of the ſituation, and fertility of the climate of Lima, are not ſuf- 
acient to compenſate for one diſaſter, which always threatens, and has 
ſometimes actually befallen them. In the year 1747, a moſt tremendous 
earthquake laid three-fourths of this city level with the ground, and 
entirely demoliſhed Callao, the port town belonging to it. Never was 
any deſtruction more terrible or perfect, not more than one of 3000 in- 
babitants being left to record this dreadful calamity, and he by a pro- 
"dence the moſt ſingular and extraordinary imaginable.— This man, who 
ppened to be on a fort which overlooked the harbour, perceived in 
ene minute the inhabitants running from their houſes in the utmoſt 
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terror and confuſion z the ſea, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, reced;; 
to a conſiderable diſtance, returned in mountainous waves, foaming With 
the violence of the agitation, buried the inhabitants for ever in its ba. 
ſom, and immediately all was ſilent; but the ſame waye which deſtroyed 
the town, drove a little boat by the place where the man ſtood, int 
which he threw himſelf and was ſaved. Cuſco, the antient capital of 
the Peruvian empire, has already been taken notice of. As it lies in 
the mountainous country, and at a diſtance from the ſea, it has been 
long on the decline. But it is ſtill a very conſiderable place, and contain; 
above 40,000 inhabitants, three parts Indians, and very induſtrious in 
manufacturing baize, cotton, and leather. They have alſo both hers 
and in Quito, which ſhall be mentioned * a particular taſte for 
painting, and their productions in this way, ſome of which have been 
admired in Italy, are diſperſed over all South-America. Quito is next 
to Lima in populouſneſs, if not ſuperior to it. It is like Cuſco, an in- 
land city, and having no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly famous 
for its manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the con- 
ſumption over all the kingdom of Peru. 
INHABITANTS, MANNERS } It would be in vain: to pretend to ſz 
AND GOVERNMENT. any thing deciſive with regard to the 
number of inhabitants in Peru. The Spaniards themſelves are remarks. 
bly ſilent on this head. It has been gueſſed by ſome writers, that in all | 
Spaniſh America, there are about three millions of Spaniards and 
creoles of different colours; and undoubtedly the number of Indians i; 
much greater; though neither in any reſpe& proportionable to the f 
wealth, fertility, and extent of the country. The manners of the in- ˖ 
habitants do not remarkably differ over the whole of the Spaniſh do- t 
e 
{ 


minions, Pride and lazineſs are the two predominant paſſions. It i; 
agreed on by the moſt authentic travellers, that the manners of Old 
Spain have degenerated in its colonies. The creoles, and all the other 
deſcendants of the Spaniards, according to the above diſtinctions, ar 8 
guilty of many mean and pilfering vices, which a true born Caſtilian WWW : 
could not think of but with * This no doubt in part ariſes WW 
from the contempt in which all but the real natives of Spain are held 
in the Indies, mankind generally behaving according to the treatment WW 2. 
they meet with from others. In Lima the Spaniſh pride has made the BW |} 
gteateſt deſcents, and many of the firſt nobility are employed in com- 


merce. It is in this city that the viceroy reſides, whoſe authority ex- pe 
tends over all Peru, except Quito, which has been lately detached fron WF an 
it. The viceroy is as abſolute as the king of Spain, but as his tem. 1 


tories are ſo extenſive, it is neceſſary that he ſhould part with a ſhare cl 
his authority to the ſeveral audiencies or courts eſtabliſhed over the king- 
dom. There is a treaſury court eſtabliſhed at Lima, for receiving de 
fifth of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes paid by the Indians, 
which belong to the king of Spain. 


— * — — — 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles, Degrees. 


Length 1200 25 and 45 ſouth latitude. 
Breadth __ between ; 65 and 85 welt longitude, 


SPANISH AMERICA. 50g 


ARIES, OUNDED by Peru on the north; by La Plata 
uE JB the eaſt; by Patagonia on the ſouth; and by 
the Pacific ocean on the weſt. a 5 


Diviſions. - Provinces. Chief Towns. 
ST. Jaco, W. lon. 77. 
the welt fide ” — 8. lat. 34. 
% the n ee Baldivia. 
Imperial. 


On the eaſt © Coyo, or Cutio | 1 8. John de Frontier. 


LakESs.] The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near St. Ja 
and that + Land Beſides which, they have . His. 
that have a communication with the ſea part of the year. In ſtormy 
weather the ſea forces a way through them, and leaves them full of 
ih; but in the hot ſeaſon the water congeals, leaving a cruſt of fine 
white ſalt a foot thick. | 

Bays, SEAS, AND HARBOURS.] The only ſea that borders upon 
Chili, is that of the Pacific ocean on the- weſt. 

The principal bays or harbours are Copiapo, Coquimbo, Govana- 
dre, Valpariſo, Iata, Conception, Santa Maria, Moucha, Bal- 
divia, Brewers-haven, and Caſtro, INS 

CLiMaTE, SOIL AND PRODUCE.] Theſe are not remarkably dif- 
ferent from the ſame in Peru; and it there be any difference, it is in 
favour of Chili. There is indeed no part of the world more favoured 
than this is, with reſpect to the gifts of nature. For here, not only the 
tropical fruits, but all ſpecies of grain, of which a conſiderable part is 
exported, come to great perfection. Their animal productions are the 
ſame with thoſe of Peru, and they have gold almoſt in every river. 

INHaBITANTS.] This country is very thinly inhabited. The ori- 
ginal nacives are ſtill in a great meaſure unconquered and uncivilized ; 
and leading a wandering life, attentive to no object but their preſer- 
vation from the Spaniſh yoke, are in a very unfavourable condition, 
with regard to population, The Spaniards do not amount to above 
20,090 ; and the Indians, negroes, and mulattoes, are not ſuppoſed to be 
thrice that number, 

Coumrrce.] The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely confined to 
Peru, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico, To the former they export 
aunualiy corn ſufficient for 60,000 men. . Their other exports are hemp, 
which is raiſed in no other part of the South Seas, hides, tallow, and 
ated provifions ; and receive in return the commodities of Europe, and 
tie Eaſt Indies, which are brought to the port of Callao. 


1 BOLL PF 3 was — 
PARAGUAY, or LA PLATA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
1 Miles. Degrees. 
ength 1500 12 and 37 ſouth lat. 
Breath 1000 ; berween 50 and 75 weſt long. 
Pounpany n by Amazonia, on the north; by Brafil, 
DG eaſt ; by Patagonia, on the ſouth ; and by Peru 
anc Chili, weſt, I 
* 


* 


%% SPANISH AMERICA: 


' Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns, 
Paraguay — Aſſumption 
Eaſt diviſion Parana — St. Anne 
contains Guaira — [I Cividad Real 
Uragua Los Reyes 


a Tucuman — St. Jago 
South diviſion Rio de la Plata 5 AvRESs, W. lon. 57 


54. 8. lat. 34-35. 


Bays AND LAKES.] The principal bay is that at the mouth of the 
river La Plata, on which ſtands the capital city of Buenos Ayres ; and 
cape St. Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only promontory, 
This country abounds with lakes, one of which 1s 100 miles long. 

Rivess.] This country, beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, 
is watered by three principal ones, which united near the ſea, form the 
famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate River, and which annually bverfloy 
their banks; and, on their receſs, leave them enriched with a ſlime, that 
produces the greateſt plenty of whatever is committed to it. 

Arr, $01L AND PRODUCE.) This vaſt tract is far from being wholly 
ſubdued or planted by the Spaniards. There are many parts in a 
great degree unknown to them, or to any other people of Europe. The 

incipal province of which we have any knowledge, is that which is 
called Rio de la Plata, towards the mouth of the above mentioned 
rivers. This province, with all the adjacent parts, is one continued 
level, interrupted by not the leaſt hill for ſeveral hundred miles every 
way ; extremely fertile, and producing cotton 'in great quantities ; to- 
bacco, and the valuable herb, called Paraguay, with a variety of fruits, 
and prodigious rich paſtures, in which are bred ſuch herds of cattle, 
that it is fd the hides of the beaſts are all that 1s properly bought, the 
carcaſe being in a manner given into the _— A horſe ſome time 
ago might be bought for a dollar, and the uſual price for a beaſt choſen 
out of a herd of 2 or 300, was only four rials. But, contrary to the 

neral nature of America, this country is deſtitute of woods, The air 
is remarkably ſweet and ſerene, and the waters of La Plata are equally 
pure and wholeſome. 

FiRsT SETTLEMENT, CHIEF The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this 

CITY AND COMMERCE. country, by failing up the river La 
Plata in 1515, and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, fo called on 
account of the excellence of the air, on the ſouth fide of the river, 30 
leagues within the mouth of it, where the river is ſeven leagues broad. 
This is one of the moſt conſiderable towns in South America, and the only 
place of traffic to the ſouthward of Brazil. Here we meet with the 
merchants of Europe and Peru, but no regular fleet comes here, as © 
the other parts of Spaniſh America; two, or at moſt three, regiſter ſhips 
make the whole of their regular intercourſe with Europe, Their . 
turns are very valuable, conſiſting chiefly of the gold and filver of Ch 
and Peru, ſugar and hides, Thoſe who have now and then carried on! 
contraband trade to this city, have found it more advantageous that 
any other whatever. The beneſit of this contraband is now wholly 1 
the hands of the Portugueſe, who keep magazines for that purpoſe, 1s 
ſuch parts of Braſil as lie near this country. Since the Engliſh hate 


got a footing vear this goal by their new ſettlement of port Egu 
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zu the Falkland iſles, we may ſuppoſe they will make ſome attempts for 
2 ſhare of this profitable commerce. The trade of Paraguay, and the 
manners of the people, are ſo much the ſame with thoſe of the reſt of | 
the Spaniſh colonies in South America, that nothing further can be ſaid 
on thoſe articles. 

But we cannot quit this country without ſaying ſomething of that ex- 
traordinary ſpecies of commonwealth, which the Jeſuits have erected in 
the interior parts, and of which theſe crafty prieſts have endeavoured to 
keep all ſtrangers in the dark. 

About the middle of Jaſt century thoſe fathers repreſented to the court 
of Spain, that their want of ſucceſs in their miſſions, was owing to the 
ſcandal which the immorality of the Spaniards never failed to give, 
and to the hatred which their inſolent behaviour cauſed in the Indians, | 
wherever they came. They inſinuated, that, if it were not for that 4 
impediment, the empire of the goſpel might, by their labours, have been q 
extended into the moſt unknown parts of ,America ; and that all thoſe 1 
countries might be ſubdued to his Catholic majeſty's obedience, with- | 
out expence, and without force. This remonſtrance met with ſucceſs ; 


1 the ſphere of their labours was marked out; an uncontrouled liberty was 1 
g given to the Jeſuits within theſe limits; and the governors of the ad- 
he jacent provinces had orders not to interfere, nor to ſuffer any Spaniards 
, to enter into this pale, without licenſe from the fathers. They on their 
* part agreed, to pay a certain capitation tax, in proportion to their 
od flock; and to ſend a certain number to the king's works whenever they 
, ſhould be demanded, and the miſſions ſhould become populous enough to 
7 ſupply them. | | 


On theſe terms the Jeſuits gladly entered upon the ſcene of action, and | 
opened their ſpiritual campaign. They began by gathering together about | 
hs * wandering families, whom they perſuaded to ſettle ; and they united | 
them into a little townſhip. This was the ſlight foundation upon which | 
hey built a ſuperſtructure, which has amazed the world, and added fo "" 
a much power, at the ſame time that it has brought on ſo much envy 
and jealouſy, to their ſociety. For when they had made this begin- k 
ally ring, they laboured with ſuch indefatigable pains, and with ſuch maſterly | | 

policy, that, by degrees, they mollified the minds of the moſt ſavage 


this rations ; fixed the moſt rambling, and ſubdued thoſe to their govern- 

* ment, who had long diſdained to ſubmit to the arms of the Spaniards and . 

4 Portugueſe, They prevailed upon thouſands of various diſperſed tribes to . 
© embrace their religion, and theſe ſoon induced others to follow their 1 

*. example, magnifying the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed under the di- | 

only rection of the fathers. 1 


* Our limits do not permit us to trace with preciſion all the ſteps which 
were taken in the accompliſhment of ſo extraordinary a conqueſt over the 
bodies and minds of ſo many people. The Jeſuits left nothing undone = 1 


* that could conduce to their remaining in this ſubjection, or that could 
Ckill tend to encreaſe their rumber to the degrees requiſite for a well ordered 
= and potent ſociety ; ar it is ſaid that above 340,000 families, ſeveral 
* years ago, were ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in obedience, and an aws 
y in bordering upon adoration, yet procured without any violence or con- 
+, in rant: That the Indians were inſtructed in the military art with the 


* moſt exact diſcipline, and could raiſe 65,000 men well armed: That 
they lived in towns; they were regularly clad ; they laboured in agri- | 
ure; they exerciſed manufactures; ſome even aſpired to the elegant [ 

I arts; 41 
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706 SPANISH AMERICAN IsLanDs. 
arts; and that nothing could equal the obedience of the people of theſe 


miſſions, except their contentment under it. Some writers however 
have treated the character of theſe Jeſuits with great ſeverity, accuſing 
them of ambition, pride, and of carrying their authority to ſuch an ex. 
ceſs, as to cauſe even the magiſtrates, who are always choſen from among 
the Indians, to be corrected before them with ſtripes, and to ſuffer per- 
ſons of the higheſt diſtinction, within their juriſdictions, to kiſs the 
hem of their garments, as the greateſt honour. The prieſts themſelves 
poſſeſs large property, all manufactures are theirs, the natural produce 
of the country is brought to them, and the treaſures annually remitted 
to the ſuperior of the order, ſeem to evince that zeal for religion is 
not the only motive of their forming theſe miſſions. The fathers will 
not permit any of the inhabitants of Peru, whether Spaniards, Met. 
z0s, or even Indians, to come within their miſſions in Paraguay. Some 
years ago, when part of this territory was ceded by Spain to the crown 
of Portugal, the Jeſuits refuſed to comply with this diviſion, or to (uf. 
fer themſelves to be transferred from one hand to another, like cattle, 
without their own conſent. And we are informed by the authority of 
the Gazette, that the Indians actually took up arms; but, notwithſtand- 
ing the exactneſs of their diſcipline, they were eaſily, and with a con- 
ſiderable ſlaughter, defeated by the European troops, who were ſent to 
quell them. 


SPANISH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 


CUBA.] The iſland of Cuba is ſituated between 19 and 23 dey. 
north lat. and between 74 and 87 deg. welt lon. 100 miles to the ſouth 
of cape Florida, and 75 north of Jamaica, and is near 700 miles in 
length, and generally about 70 miles in breadth. A chain of hills run 
through the middle of the illand from eaſt to welt, but the land near 


the fea is in general level and flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, when the 


ſun is vertical. This noble iſland is ſuppoſed to have the beſt oil, for 
fo large a country, of any in America. It produces all the commodities 
known in the Welt Indies, particularly ginger, long pepper, and other 
ſpices, caſſia, fiſtula, muſtic and aloes. It alſo produces tobacco and 
ſugar, but from the want of hands, and the lazineſs of the Spaniards, 
not in ſuch quantities as might be expected. It is owing to the ſame 
cauſe that this large iſland does not produce, including all its comms- 
dities, ſo much for exportation as our ſmall iſland of Antigua, 

The courſe of the rivers is too ſhort to be of any conſequence, bet 
there are ſeveral good harbours in the ifland, which belong to the prin; 
cipal towns, as that of St. Jago, facing Jamaica, ſtrongly ſituated, and 
well fortified, but neither populous nor rich. That of the Hayannal, 
facing Florida, which is the capital city of Cuba, and a place of ge 
ſtrength and importance, containing about 2000 houſes, with a great 
number of convents and churches. It was taken however, by the courage 
and perſeverance of the Engliſh troops in the laſt war, but reſſored i 
the 63d article of the treaty of peace. Beſides theſe, there is like wit 
Cumberland harbour, and that of Santa Cruz, a conſiderable town 30 
miles eaſt of the Havannah. 


HISPANIOLA, or St. DOMINGO.] This iſland was at firſt pe. 
ſeſſed by the Spaniards alone, but by far the moſt conſiderable * 
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row in the hands of the French. However, as the Spaniards were the 
original poſſeſſors, and ſtill continue to have a ſhare in it, Hiſpaniola 
is commonly regarded as a Spaniſh iſland. 

It is ſituated between the 17th and 21ſt deg. north lat. and the 67th 


and 74th of weſt lon. lying in the middle between Cuba and Porto- 


Rico, and is 450 miles long, and 150 broad, The face of the country 
preſents an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and rivers, and the foul 
is allowed to be extremely fertile, producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, to- 
bacco, maize, and caflava root. The European cattle are ſo multi- 
plied here, that they run wild in the woods, and as in South America, 
are hunted for their hides and tallow only. In the moſt barren parts 
of the rocks, they diſcovered formerly filver and gold. The mines how- 
ever are not worked now. The north-weſt parts, which are in the poſ- 
ſefion of the French, conſiſt of large fruitful plains, which produce 
the articles already mentioned in vaſt abundance. This indeed is the 
beſt and moſt fruitful part, of the beſt and moſt fertile iſland in the 
Weſt Indies, and perhaps in the world. 

The moſt antient town in this iſland, and in all the new world, built 
by Europeans, is St. Domingo. It was founded by Bartholomew Co- 
lumbus, brother to the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that name in ho- 
nour of his father Dominic, and by which the whole iſland is ſome- 
times named, eſpecially by the French. It is fituated on a ſpacious 
harbour, and is a large well-built city, inhabited, like the other Spa- 
niſh towns, by a mixture of Europeans, creoles, mulattos, muſtees, and 
negroes. 

The French towns are, cape St. Francois, the capital, which is nei- 
ther walled nor paled in, and 1s faid to have only two batteries, one at 
the entrance of the harbour, and the other before the town. It contains 
about 8000 whites and blacks. Leogane, though inferior in point of 
tze, is a good port, a place of confiderable trade, and the ſeat of the 
French government in that iſland. They have two other towns conſi- 
derable FM their trade, Petit Guaves, and port Louis. 

It is computed that the exports of the French, from the above- men- 
tioned places, are not leſs in value than 1, 200, ooo l. They likewiſe 
carry on a contraband trade with the Spaniards, which is much to their 
advantage, as they exchange French manufactures for Spaniſh dollars. 


PORTO RICO.] Situated between 64 and 67 deg. weſt lon. and in 
18 deg. north lat. lying between Hiſpaniola and St. Chriſtopher's, is 100 
miles long, and 40 broad. The ſoil is beautifully diverſified with woods, 
vallies, and plains ; and is extremely fertile, producing the ſame fruits 
4 the other iſlands. It is well watered with ſprings and rivers; but 
the iſland is unhealthful in the rainy ſeaſons. It was on account of the 
gold that the Spaniards ſettled here, but there is no longer any con- 
kderable quantity of this metal found in it. 

Porto Rico, the capital town, ſtands in a little iſland on the north 
fide of the main iſland, forming a capacious harbour, and joined to 
the chief iſland by a cauſey, and defended by forts and batteries, which 
render the town almoſt inacceſſible. It was, however, taken by Sir 
Francis Drake, and afterwards by the earl of Cumberland. It is bet- 
ter inhabited than moſt of the Spaniſh towns, becauſe it is the center 
or the contraband trade carried on by the Engliſh and French with 
lhe king of Spain's ſubjects. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS.] Situated at the eaſt end of P ico, ar 
extremely ſmall. - n 


2 — 43 Situated between 59 and 62 deg. weſt lon. and in 
10 deg. north lat. lies between the iſland of Tobago and the Spaniſh 
Main, from which it is ſeparated by the ſtreights of Paria. It is about 
90 miles long, and 60 broad; and is an unhealthful, but fruitful oi) 
producing ſugar, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety of fruit, and ſome 
cotton trees, and Indian corn. It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh, 


extorted money from the inhabitants. 


MARGARETTA.] Situated in 64 deg. weſt lon. and in 11 N. lat. 
ſeparated from the coaſt of New Andaluſia, in Terra-firma, by a ſtreight 
of 24 miles, is about 40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth ; and bein 
always verdant, affords a moſt agreeable proſpect. The iſland abounds 
in paſture, in maize, and fruit; but there is a ſcarcity of wood and 
water. There was once a pearl fiſhery on its coaſt, which is now dif. 
continued. 

There are many other ſmall iſlands in theſe ſeas, to which the 
Spaniards have paid no attention, We ſhall therefore proceed round 
Cape Horn into the South Seas, where the firſt Spaniſh iſland of any 
importance is CHILOE, on the coaſt of Chili, which has a governor 
and ſome harbours well fortified. 


JUAN FERNANDES.] Lying in 83 deg. weſt lon. and 33 ſouth 
lat. zoo miles weſt of Chili. This iſland is uninhabited, but having 
ſome good harbours, it is found extremely convenient for the Engliſh 
cruiſers to touch at and water; and here they are in no danger of be- 
ing diſcovered, unleſs when, as is. generally the caſe, their arrival in 
the South Seas, and their motions have been made known to the Spaniard 
by our good friends in Brazil, This iſland is famous for having given 
riſe to the celebrated romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It ſeems one | 
Alexander Selkirk, a Scotſman, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place WW | 
by his captain, where he lived ſome years, until he was diſcovered by Wi | 
captain Woodes Rogers, in 1709; when taken up, he had forgot h: 
native language, and could ſcarcely be underſtood, ſeeming to ſpear Will , 
his words by halves. He was dreſſed in goats ſkins, would drink n-. 
thing but water, and it was ſome time before he could reliſh the , 
ſhip's victuals. During his abode in this iſland, he had killed c 
goats, which he caught by running them down ; and he marked 28 . 
many more on the ear, which he let go. Some of theſe were caugi, f 
o years after, by lord Anſon's people; their venerable aſpect and ms 
zeſtic beards, diſcovered ſtrong ſymptoms of antiquity. ; 
Selkirk, upon his return to England, was adviſed to publiſh an 2 
count of his life and adventures in his little kingdom. He put his pe 
rs into the hands of Daniel Defoe, to prepare them for publication 
Bur that induſtrious gentleman, by the help of theſe papers and 
lively fancy, transformed Alexander Selkirk into Robinſon Cruſoe, 41% 
returned Selkirk his papers again, after defrauding him, by this pes 
of craft, of the benefits he was ſo juſtly entitled to hope from them. 
The other iſlands that are worth mentioning are, the Gailipago ile, 
ſituated 400 miles weſt of Peru, under the equator ; and thoſe 18 
bay of Panama, called the King's or Pearl Iſlands, 
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ContaininG BRAZIL 


SITUATION AND EXTENT- 
N Miles. Degrees. BL 
Length 2500 the equator and 35 S. latitude. 
Breadth = between 1 35 and 60 W. longitude. 


BouxnDARIES.] „ gy by the mouth of the river Amazon, 

and the Atlantic Ocean, on the north ; by the 

ſame ocean, on the eaſt; by the mouth of the river Plata, ſouth ; and 

by a chain of mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and the coun- 
try of Amazons, on the weſt, 

On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, where ſhips touch for proviſions 
in their voyage to the South-Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. 
Catharine's, 

SEAS, BAYS, HARBOURS. 

AND CAPES, 
wards of 23000 miles, forming ſeveral fine bays and harbours; as t 
harbours of Panambuco, All-Saints, Porto-Seguro, the port and harbour 
of Rio Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, the harbour of St. Gabnel, 
an! the port of St. Salvador, on the north ſhore of the river La Plata. 

The principal capes are, Cape Roque, Cape St. Auguſtine, Cape 
Trio, and Cape St. Mary, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Brazil. 

Face OF THE COUNTRY, 1 The name of Brazil was given to this 

AIR, CLIMATE AND RIVERS. { country, becauſe it was obſerved to 
zbound with a wood of that name. To the northward of Brazil, which 
lies almoſt under the equator, the climate is hot, boiſterous, and un- 
wholeſome, ſubje& to great rains and variable winds, L in 
the months of March and September, when they have ſuch deluges of 
rain, with ſtorms and tornadoes, that the country is overflowed. But 
to the ſouthward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, there is no part 
of the world that enjoys a more ſerene and wholeſome air, refreſhed 
with the ſoft breezes of the ocean on one hand, and the cool breath 
of the mountains on the other. The land near the coaſt is in general 
rather low than high, but exceeding pleaſant, it being interſperſed with 
meadows and woods, but on the weſt, far within land, are mountains 
from whence iſſue many noble ſtreams, that fall into the great rivers 
Amazon and La Plata, others running acroſs the country from eaſt to 
welt till they fall into the Atlantic Ocean, after meliorating the lands 
Which they annually overfiow, and turning the ſugar mills belonging 
to the Portugueſe, 

Sort AND PRODUCE.) In general the ſoil is extremely fruitful, pro- 
ducing ſugar, which being clayed, is whiter and finer than our muſ- 
corado, as we call our unrefined ſugar. Alſo tobacco, hides, indigo, 
IFecacuanha, balſam of Copaibo, Brazil wood, which is of a red co- 
lour, hard and dry, and is chiefly uſed in dying, but not the red of the 

t kind; it has likewiſe ſome place in medicine, as a ſtomachic and 


Rirngent, 
3 The 


The Atlantic Ocean waſhes the coaſt 


of Brazil on the north-eaſt and eaſt, 2 | 
e 
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The animals here are the ſame as in Peru and Mexico. The pro- 
duce of the ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubſiſting the inhabitants 
until the mines of gold and diamonds were liſcovered; theſe, with the 
ſugar plantations, occupy ſo many hands, that agriculture lies neglected; 
and, 1n conſequence, Brazil depends upon Europe for its daily food, 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. The portrait given us 
of the manners-and cuſtoms of the Fra rv in America, by the moſt 
judicious travellers, is very far from being favourable. They are deſcribed 

as a people, who, while ſunk in the moſt effeminate luxury, practiſe 
the moſt deſperate crimes. Of a temper hypocritical and diſſembling; 
of little ſincerity in converſation, or honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, 
and cruel, In their diet, penurious ; for, like the inhabitants of moſt 
ſouthern climates, they are much more fond of ſhew, ſtate, and at- 
tendance, than of the pleaſures of free ſociety, and of a good table; 
yet their feaſts, which are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous to extrara- 
gance. When they appear abroad, they cauſe themſelves to be carried 
out in a kind of cotton hammock, called Serpentines, which are borne 
on the negroes ſhoulders, by the help of a bamboo, about twelve or 
fourteen feet- long. Moſt of theſe hammocks are blue, and adorned 
with fringes of the ſame colour : they have a velvet pillow, and above 
the head a kind' of teſter, with curtains; ſo that the perſon carried 
cannot be ſeen, unleſs he pleaſes; but may either lie down or fit up, 
leaning on his pillow. When he has a mind to be ſeen, he pulls the 
curtains aſide, and ſalutes his acquaintance whom he meets in the 
ſtreets; for they take a pride in complimenting each other in their 
hammocks, and will even hold long conferences in them in the ftreets; | 
but then the two ſlaves who carry them, make uſe of a ftrong well- | 

N made ſtaff, with an iron fork at the upper end and pointed below with 
[1 iron: this they ſtick faſt in the ones þ and reſt the bamboo, to which p 
t 


| the hammock is fixed on two of theſe, till their maſter's buſineſs or com- 
pliment is over. Scarce any man of faſhion, or any lady, will pak 
the ſtreets without being carried in this manner. 


| Trane AND CHIEF TOWNS.] The trade of Portugal is carried on c 
} upon the ſame excluſive plan on which the ſeveral nations of Europe i 
trade with their colonies of America; and it more particularly x. t 
| ſembles the 8 method, in not ſending out fingle ſhips, as the F 
pe convenience of the ſeveral places, and the judgment of the European th 
1 merchants may direct; but by annual fleets, which ſail at ſtated times in 
5 from Portugal, and compoſe three flotas, bound to as many ports it is 
Brazil; namely, to Fernambuco, in the northern part; to Rio Janeiro, 
1 at the ſouthern extremity; and to the Bay of All-Saints, in the middle. A 
In this laſt is the capital, which is called St. Salvador, and fome- 15 
times the city of Bahia, and where all the fleets rendezvous on their te. 


: turn to Portugal. This city commands a noble, ſpacious, and com- 

modious harbour; it is built upon an high and ſteep rock, having ine 

1 ſea upon one ſide, and a lake, forming a creſcent, inveſting it almot 
1 wholly ſo as nearly to join the ſea, on the other. The ſituation make! 
1 it in a manner impregnable by nature; and they have befides added u 

| it very ſtrong fortifications. It is populous, magnificent, and, beyond 

3 compariſon, the moſt gay and opulent city in all Brazil. 7 
* The trade of Brazil is very great, and increaſes every year; Whit 
is the leſs ſurpriſing, as the Portugueſe have opportunities of ſupplyi%9 


| themſelves with ſlaves for their ſeveral works at a much cheaper '** 
that 
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than any other Euro power that has ſettlements in America; th 
deing the only — nation that has eſtabliſhed colonies in Africa, 
and from hence they import between 40 and 50, ooo negroes annually, 
all of which go into the amount of the cargo of the Brazil fleets 
Europe. Of the diamonds there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Euro 
to the amount of 130,0001. This, with the ſugar, the tobacco, t 
hides, the valuable drugs for medicine and manufactures, may give ſome 
idea of the importance of this trade, not only to Portugal, but to all 
the trading 2 of Europe. | 

The chief commodities the European ſhips carry thither in return, 
are not the fiftieth part of the produce of Portugal : they conſiſt of the 
woollen goods, of all kinds, from England, France, and Holland; the 
linens and laces of Holland, France, and Germany ; the filks of France 
and Italy; filk and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, 
copper, and all forts of utenſils wrought in theſe metals, from Eng- 
land; as well as ſalt-fiſn, beef, flour, and cheeſe. Oil they have 
from Spain ; wine, with ſome fruit, is nearly all they are ſupplied with 
from Portugal. 

England is at preſent moſt intereſted in the trade of Portugal, both 
for home conſumption and what they want .for the uſe of the Brazils. 
However, the Freach have become very dangerous rivals to us in this, 
as in many other branches of trade. 

Hence it is principally that Brazil is the richeſt, moſt flouriſhing, and 
molt growing eſtabliſhment in America. Their exports of ſugar, within 
40 years, is grown much greater than it was, though antiently it made 
almoit the whole of their exportable produce, and they were without 
nvals in the trade. Their tobacco is remarkably good, though not 
raiſed in ſuch large quantities as in our American colonies. The northern 
and ſouthern parts of Brazil abound with horned cattle ; theſe are hunted 
for their hades only, of which no leſs than 20,000 are ſent annually 
to Europe. 

The Portugueſe were a conſiderable time poſſeſſed of Brazil before they 
Giſcovered the treaſures of gold and diamonds, which have fince made 
it ſo conſiderable. Their fleets rendezvous in the bay of All-Saints, 
to the amount of 100 fail of large ſhips, in the month of May or June, 
and carry to Europe a cargo little inferior in value to the treaſures of 
the flota and galeons. The gold alone, great part of which is coined 
mn America, amounts to near four millions ſterling ; but part of this 
is brought from their colonies in Africa, together with ebony and ivory. 

HiSTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] This country was firſt diſcovered by 
Americus Veſpufio, in 1498, but the Portugueſe did not plant it till 
1549, when they fixed themſelves at the Bay of All-Saints, and founded 
the city of St. Salvador, They met with fome interruption at firſt from 
the court of Spain, who conſidered the whole continent of South Ame- 
nca as belonging to them. However, the affair was at length made up 
by treaty ; and it was agreed that the Portugueſe ſhould poſſeſs all the 
country lying between the two great rivers Amazon and Plata, which they 
kl enjoy, The French alſo made ſome attempts to plant colonies on 
this coaſt, but were driven from thence by the Portugueſe, who re- 
nad without a rival till the year 1580, when in the very meridian of 
proſperity, they were ſtruck by one of thoſe blows which inſtantly de- 
cicey the fate of kingdoms : don Sebaſtian, the king of Portugal, loſt 

life in an — againſt the Moors in Africa, and by that 
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event the Portugueſe loſt their liberty, being abſorbed into the Spaniſh 


dominions. | 

The Dutch, ſoon after this, having thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, and not 
ſatisfied with ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſsful defenſive 
war, and fluſhed with the juvenile ardor of a growing commonwealth, 
they purſued the Spaniards into the remoteſt receſſes of their extenſive 
territories, and grew rich, powerful, and terrible, by the ſpoils of their 
former maſters. They 1 attacked the poſſeſſions of the Portu- 
gueſe; they took almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then 
turned their arms upon Brazil, where they took ſeven of the captain- 
ſhips or provinces; and would have ſubdued the whole colony, had not 
their career been ſtopt by the archbiſhop, at the head of his monks, and 
a few ſcattered forces. The Dutch were, however, about the year 1654, 
entirely driven out of Brazil; but their Weſt-India company ſtill conti. 
nuing their pretenſions to this country, and harraſſing the Portugueſe at 
ſea, the latter agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch cight tuns of pold, to 
relinquiſh their intereſt in that country; which was accepted; and the 
Portugueſe have remained 1n peaceable poſſeſſion of all Brazil from that 
time, till about the end of 1762, when the Spaniſh governor of Buenos 
Ayres, hearing of a war between Portugal and Spain, took, after a 


months ſiege, the Portugueſe frontier fortreſs called St. Sacrament ; but, 


by the treaty of peace, it was reſtored, 


FRENCH AMERICA. 


HE poſſeſſions and claims of the French before the laſt war, 2 

appears by their maps, conſiſted of almoſt the whole continent cf 
North America; which vaſt country they divided into two great provinces, 
the northern of which they called Canada (comprehending a much greater 
extent than the Britiſh province of that name) and in which they included 
a great part of our provinces of New-York, New-England, and Neu- 
Scotland. The ſouthern province they called Louiſiana, in which they 
included a part of Carolina. This diſtribution, and the military diſpoſ 
tion which the French made to ſupport it, formed the principal cauſe d 
the laſt war between Great Britain and that nation, the iſſue of which 
is well known to all the world. For while the French were rearing the! 
infant colonies, and with the moſt ſanguine hopes, forming vaſt deigns 
of an extenſive empire, one wrong ſtep in their politics loſt them the whole; 
their imaginary empire, which exiſted only upon the face of their maps, 
vaniſhed like ſmoke. They over-rated their ſtrength ; and by commenc- 
ing hoſtilities many years too ſoon, they were driven from Canada, and 
forced to yield to Great Britain all that fine country of Louihana eil. 
ward of the Miſſiſippi. At the treaty of peace, however, they were 4, 
lowed to keep poſleſſion of the weſtern banks of that river, and the ſm 
town of New Orleans, near the mouth of it; which, in 176g, they ceccd 
to Spain, for reaſons unknown to the public. 

The French therefore, from being one of the greateſt European power 
in that quarter, and to the Britiſh colonies, a very dangerous neighvvu 
and rival; have, in the manner we have ſeen, loft all footing in Ne! 
America; but on the ſouthern continent they have Kill a ſettlement wbick 
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5; called Cayenne, or Equinoctial France, and is ſituated between the 
aator and fifth degree of north latitude, and between the goth and 5 5th 
of weſt longitude. It extends 240 miles along the coaſt of Guiana, and 
near 300 miles within land; bounded by Surinam, on the north; by 
the Atlantic Ocean, eaſt; by Amazonia, ſouth; and by Guiana, weſt. 
The chief town is Caen. : | 
All the coaſt is very low, but within land there are fine hills very proper 
for ſettlements ; the French have, however, not yet extended them ſo far 
as they might; but they raiſe the ſame commodities which they have from 
the Weſt-India iſlands, and in no inconſiderable quantity. They have alſo 
taken poſſeſſion of the iſland of Cayenne, on this coaſt, at the mouth of 
the river of that name, which is about 45 miles in circumference. The 
iland is very unhealthy ; but having ſome good harbours, the French have 
here ſome ſettlements, which raiſe 1 and coffee. 


FRENCH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 


HE French were amongſt the laſt nations who made ſettlements 

in the Weſt-Indies ; but they made ample amends by the vigour 
with which they purſued them, and by that chain of judicious and admi- 
rable meaſures which they uſed in drawing from them every ——_—_ 
that the nature of the climate would yield ; and in contending againſt the 
dificulties which it threw in their way. a 

They are ſenſible that as the mother country is ultimately to receive 
all the benefit of their labours and acquiſitions, the proſperity of their 
plantations muſt be derived from the attention with which they are re- 
garded at home. For this reaſon, the plantations are particularly under 
the care and inſpection of the council of commerce, a board compoſed of 
twelve of the moſt conſiderable officers of the crown, aſſiſted by the de- 
puties of all the conſiderable trading towns and cities in France, who 
are choſen out of the richeſt and moſt intelligent of their traders, and 
paid a handſome ſalary for their attendance at Paris, from the funds of 
their reſpective cities. This council fits once a week, when the deputies 
propoſe plans for redrefling every grievance in trade, for raiſing the branches 
that are fallen, for extending new ones, for ſupporting the old, and, in 
tne, for every thing that may improve the working, or promote the 
vent of their manufactures, according to their own lights, or to the inſtruc- 
tions of their conſtituents. When they are ſatisfied of the uſefulneſs of 
any regulation, they propoſe it to the royal council, where their report is 
always received with particular attention. An edi& to enforce it accord- 
ingly iſſues; and is executed with a punctuality that diſtinguiſhes their go- 
vernment, and which alone can render the wiſeſt regulations any thing 
better than ſerious mockeries. To this body, the care of the plantations 
15 particularly entruſted, 

The government of their ſeveral colonies, is a governor, an intendant, 
and a royal council. The governor is inveſted with a great deal of power; 
which, however, on the ſide of the crown, is checked by the intendant, 
ng has the care of the king's rights, and whatever relates to the revenue: 
and on the fide of the people, it is checked by the royal council, whoſe office 
inis to ſee that the people are not oppreſſed by the one, nor defrauded by 
the other: and they are all checked by the conſtant and jealous eye 
uch the government at home keeps over them ; the officers of all the 
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ports of France being charged under the ſevereſt penalties, to in 

all captains of ſhips coming from the colonies, concerning the reception 
they met with at the ports to which they have failed ? how juſtice was 
adminiſtered to them ? what charges they were made liable to, and of 
what kinds? : 

That the colonies may be as little burthened as poſſible, and that the 

vernor may have leſs temptation to ſtir up troubleſome intrigues, or favour 

actions in his government, his ſalary is paid by the crown: he has no 

perquiſites, and is ſtrictly forbidden to carry on any trade, or to have any 
lantations in the iſlands or on the continent; or any intereſt whatever 

in goods or lands, within his government, except the houſe he lives in, 

and a 1 for his convenience and recreation. All the other officer 

are paid by the crown, out of the revent es of the mother country, The 

1 are built and repaired, and the ſoldiers paid out of the fame 
unds. 

In general, their colonies pay no taxes; but when, upon any extraor. 
dinary emergency, taxes have been raiſed, they were very moderate, The 
duties upon «the export of their produce at the Welt India iſlands, or at 
its import into France, 1s next to nothing ; in both places hardly making 
two per cent. What commodities go to them pay no duties at all, 

Their other regulations, reſpecting the judges of the admiralty, law. 
ſuits, recovery of debts, lenity to ſuch as have ſuffered by earthquakes, 
hurricanes, or bad ſeaſons ; the peopling their colonies, number of whites 
to be 2 by the planters, and, laſtly, the management of negroes, 
cannot be ſufficiently admired; and would, doubtleſs, be of great uſe, 
were ſome of them introduced into our ſugar iſlands, where proper regu- 
lations in many reſpects ſeem to be much wanted. 

We have already mentioned the French colony upon the Spaniſh iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, or St, Domingo, as the moſt important and valuable of 
all their foreign ſettlements, and which they poſſeſs through the indo- 
lence of the Spaniards on that iſland, or the partiality of their court to 
the French nation. We ſhall next proceed to the iſlands of which the 
French have the ſole poſſeſſion, beginning with the large and important 
one of | | 

MARTINICO.] Which is ſituated between 14 and 15 deg. of north 
lat. and in 61 deg. welt lon. lying about 40 leagues north-weſt of Bar- 
badoes, is about 60 miles in length, and half as much in breadth. The 
inland part of it is hilly, from which are poured out upon every fide, 2 
number of agreeable and uſeful rivers, which adorn and enrich this iſland 
in a high degree. The produce of the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, 

inger, and ſuch fruits as are found in the neighbouring iſlands. But 
—— is here, as in all the Weſt India iſlands, the principal commodity, 
of which they export a conſiderable quantity annually. Martinico is the 
reſidence of the governor of the French iſlands in theſe ſeas. Its bays 
and harbours are numerous, ſafe, and commodious ; and fo well fortifiec, 
that they uſed to bid defiance to the Engliſh, who in vain attempted thus 
place. However, in the laſt war, when the Britiſh arms were triumphait 
in every quarter of the globe, this iſland was added to the Britiſh empire, 
but it was given back at the treaty of peace. 


GUADALUPE.] So called by Columbus, from the reſemblance of 


its mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, is ſituated in 16 deg. nord 


lat. and in 62 weſt lon. about 3o leagues north of Martinico, an _ 
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8 much ſouth of Antigua; being 45 miles long, and 38 broad. It is 


divided into two parts by a ſmall arm of the fea, or rather a narrow 
channel, through which no ſhips can venture ; but the inhabitants paſs 
it in a ferry boat. Its foil is equally fertile with that of Martinico, 
producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, &c. This iſland is in a flou- 
rihing condition, and its exports of ſugar, almoſt incredible. Like Mar- 
tinico, it was formerly attacked by the Engliſh, who gave up the at- 
tempt ; but in 1759, it was reduced by the Britiſh arms, and was given 
back at the peace of 1763. : 

Sr. LUCIA.] Situated in 14 deg. north lat, and in 61 deg. weſt 
lon. 80 miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, is 23 miles in length, and 12 in 
breadth. It received its name from being diſcovered on the day dedi- 
eated to the virgin martyr St. Lucia. The Engliſh firſt ſettled on this 
ilznd in 1637. From this time they met with various misfortunes from 
the natives and French; and at length it was agreed on between the 
latter and the Engliſh, that this iſland, together with Dominica and St. 
Vincent, ſhould remain neutral. But the French, before the late war 
broke out, began to ſettle theſe iſlands ; which, by the treaty of peace, 
were yielded up to Great Britain, and this iſland to France, The foil of 
St. Lucia, in the vallies, is extremely rich. It produces excellent timber, 
and abounds in pleaſant rivers, and well ſituated harbours, 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA, Are three ſmall iſlands 
and MARIGALANTE, lying in the neighbourhood 
of Antigua and St. Chriſtophers, and are of no great conſequence to the 
French, except in time of war, when they give ſhelter to an incredible 
number of privateers, which greatly annoy our Welt India trade. It 
would therefore be good policy in Great Britain, upon the breaking out 
of a war with France, immediately to take poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands, 
which would ſeem to be a matter of no great dithculty, as they have been 
frequently reduced by the Engliſh, and as frequently given back to the 
French ; who have Ny toe and upon many occaſions, experienced the gene- 
rolity of the Britiſh court, 


D.UTP CH AMES & 
Containing SURINAM, on the Continent of 


SouTH AMERICA. 


A* TER the Portugueſe had diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of Brazil in the 
manner we have ſeen; and after they had been entirely removed 
out of North America, they were obliged to conſole themſelves with their 
nch poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, and to fit down content in the Weſt 
with Surinam; a country once in the poſſeſſion of England, but of no 
great value whilſt we had it, and which we ceded to them in exchange 
tor New York ; and with two or three ſmall and barren iſlands in the 
north ſea, not far from the Spaniſh Main, 

durinam, or Dutch Guiana, is ſituated between 5 and 7 deg. north lat. 
extending 100 miles along the coaſt from the mouth of the xiver Oro- 
noque, north, to the river Maroni, or French Guiana, ſouth. The cli- 


mate of this country is generally reckoned unwholeſome ; and a conſider- 
able 
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able part of the coaſt is low and covered with water. The chief ſettls. 
ment is at Surinam, a town built on a river of the ſame name; and the 
Dutch have extended their plantations 3o leagues above the mouth of 
this river. The colony is now in the moſt flouriſhing ſituation, not 
only with Europe, but with the Weſt-India iſlands. Their chief trads 
conſiſts in ſugar, a great deal of cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, to. 
bacco, flax, ſkins, and ſome valuable dying drugs. They trade with our 
North American colonies, who bring hither horſes, live cattle, and pro. 
viſions ; and take home a large quantity of molaſſes; but their negroes 
are only the refuſe of thoſe they have for the Spaniſh market. 
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ST. EUSTATIA.JOITUATED three leagues north-weſt of gt. 
Chriſtopher's, and is only a mountain about 
29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of the ſea like a pyramid, and almoſ 
round. But, though ſo ſmall, and inconveniently laid out by nature, 
the induſtry of the Dutch have made it turn out to very good account; 
and it is ſaid to contain 5000 whites, and 15,000 negroes. The ſides of 
the mountain are laid out in very pretty ſettlements ; but they have neither 
ſprings nor rivers. They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, 
as well as Curaſſou, is engaged in the Spaniſh contraband trade, for which, 
however, it is not ſo well fituated ; and it draws the ſame advantage from 
its conſtant neutrality. Its ſituation renders it the ſtrongeſt of all the 
Weſt-India iſlands, there being but one good landing-place, which may 
be eafily defended by a few men; and the haven 1s commanded by a 
ſtrong fort. | 
CURASSOU.] Situated in 12 deg. north lat. 9 or 10 leagues from 
the continent of Terra Firma, is 3o miles long and 10 broad. It ſeems 
as if it were fated, that the ingenuity and patience of the Hollander 
ſhould every where, both in Europe and America, be employed in fighting 


againſt an unfriendly nature; for the iſland is not only barren, and de- 


pendent upon the rains tor its water, but the harbour 1s naturally one 


of the worſt in America: yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that de. 


ſect; they have upon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by far the mol 
elegant and cleanly towns in the Weſt Indies. The public buildings 
are numerous and handſome ; the private houſes commodious ; and the 
magazines large, convenient, and well filled. All kind of labour is here 
performed by engines; ſome of them ſo well contrived, that ſhips are at 
once lifted into the dock. 

Though this iſland is naturally barren, the induſtry of the Dutch ha 
brought it to produce a conſiderable quantity both of tobacco and ſugar; 
it has, beſides, good ſalt-works, for the produce of which there 1s 3 
briſk demand from the Engliſh iſlands, and their colonies on the cont- 
nent. But what renders this iſland of moſt advantage to the Dutch, 1 
the contraband trade which is carried on between the inhabitants and the 
Spaniards, and their harbour being the rendezvous to all nations in tum! 
of war, 

The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this iſland for intelligence, 0! 
Filots, and then proceed to the Spaniſh coaſts for trade, which they force 
with a ſtrong hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh guarda cots 


to take theſe veſſels ; for they are not only ſtout ſhips, with a number © 
guns 
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, but are manned with large crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply intereſted 
in the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſucceſs of the voyage. They have 
exch a ſhare in the cargo, of a value proportioned to the ſtation of the 
owner, ſupplied by the merchants upon credit, and at prime coſt, This 
animates them with an uncommon courage, and they fight bravely, be- 
cauſe every man fights in defence of his own property. Beſides this, 
there is a conſtant intercourſe between this iſland and the Spaniſh con- 
tinent. 

Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the commodities of 
Europe and the Eaſt Indies. Here are all forts of woollen and linen 
doth, laces, filks, ribbons, iron utenſils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, 
the ſpices of the Moluccas, and the calicoes of India, white and painted. 
Hither the Dutch Weſt-India, which is alſo their African company, an- 
nually bring three or four cargoes of ſlaves; and to this mart the Spa- 
niards themſelves come in ſmall veſſels, and carry off not only the beſt 
of the negroes, at a very high price, but great quantities of all the above 
forts of goods; and the ſeller has this advantage, that the refuſe of ware- 
houſes and mercers ſhops, with every thing that is grown unfaſhionable 
and unſaleable in Europe, go off here extremely well; every thing being 
ſuficiently recommended by its being European. The Spaniards pay in 
gold and filver, coined or in bars, cacao, vanilla, jeſuits bark, cochi- 
neal, and other valuable commodities. | 

The trade of Curaſſou, even in time of peace, is ſaid to be annually 
worth to the Dutch no leſs than 500,000 l. but in time of war, the profit 
is ſtill greater, for then it becomes the common emporium of the Welt- 
Indies: it affords a retreat to ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame time 
refuſes none of them arms and ammunition to deſtroy one another. The 
intercourſe with Spain being then interrupted, the Spaniſh colonies have 
ſcarce any other market from whence they can be well ſupplied either 
with ſlaves or goods. The French come hither to buy the beef, pork, 
corn, flour, and lumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent of 
North America, or which is exported from Ireland; fo that, whether in 
peace or in war, the trade of this ifland flouriſhes extremely. 

The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally car- 
ned on by the Weſt-India company alone : at preſent, ſuch thips as go 
upon that trade, pay two and a half per cent. for their licenſes : the com- 

any, however, reſerve to themſelves the whole of what is carried on 
tween Africa and the American iſlands. 

The other iflands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconſiderable in themſelves, 
and ſhould be regarded as appendages to Curaſſou, for which they are 
chiefly employed in raiſing cattle and other proviſions. | 

The ſmall iſlands of Saba and St. Martins, fituated at no great diſ- 
tance from St. Euſtatia, hardly deſerve to be mentioned: the latter is 
partly inhabited by the Engliſh. 


— —— 
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DANISH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 


ST. THOMAS.] A inconſiderable member of the Caribbees, ſi- 
tuated in 64 deg. weft lon. and 18 north lat. 
about 15 miles in circumterence, and has a ſafe and commodious harbour. 
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Sr. CROIX, ox SANTA CRUZ.} Another ſmall and unhealth 
iſland, lying about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas, ten or twelve —— 
in length, and three or four where it is broadeſt, Theſe iſlands, fo — 
as they remained in the hands of the Daniſh Well India company, was 
ill managed, and of little conſequence to the Danes; but that wiſe and 
. benevolent prince, the late king of Denmark, bought up the company's 

ſtock, and laid the trade open; and fince that time the iſland of 4 
Thomas has been fo greatly improved, that it is ſaid to produce upwards 
of 3000 hogſheads of ſugar of 1000 weight each, and others of the Wet. 
India commodities in tolerable plenty. In time of war, privateers brin 
in their prizes here for ſale ; and a great many veſſels trade from — 
along the Spaniſh Main, and return with money in ſpecie or bars, and 
valuable merchandize. As for Santa Cruz, from a perfect deſert a few 

ars fince, it is beginning to ſettle faſt ; ſeveral perſons from the Engliſh 
Hands, ſome of them of great wealth, have gone to ſettle there, and have 
received very great encouragement to do fo, 

Theſe two nations, the Dutch and Danes (and we may now add the 
French) hardly deſerve to be mentioned among the proprietors of Ame. 
rica; their poſſeſſions there are comparatively nothing. But as they 
appear extremely worthy of the attention of theſe powers, and as the 
ſhare of the Dutch is worth to them at leaſt Go, ooo l. a year, what muſt 
we think of our extenſive and valuable poſſeſſions ? what attention do they 
not deſerve from us? and what may not be made of them by that at:ention 

There ſeems to be a remarkable providence (ſays an ingenious and 
polite writer) in caſting the parts, if I may uſe that expretion, of the 
ſeveral European nations who act upon the ſtage of America, The Spa- 
niard, proud, lazy, and magnificent, has an ample walk in which to 
expatiate ; a ſoft climate to indulge his love of eaſe, and a profuſion of 
gold and filver to procure him all thoſe luxuries his pride demands, but 
which his lazineſs would refuſe him. 

The Portugueze, naturally indigent at home, and enterprizing rather 
than induſtrious abroad, has gold and diamonds as the Spaniard has, 
wants them as he does, but poſſeſſes them in a more uſeful, though a lels 
oſtentatious manner. 

The Engliſh, of a reaſoning diſpoſitzon, thoughtful and cool, and men 
of buſineſs rather than of great induſtry, impatient of much fruitleſs 
labour, abhorrent of conſtraint, and lovers of a country life, have a lot 
which indeed produces neither gold nor ſilver; but they have a large trat 
of a fine continent; a noble field for the exerciſe of agriculture, and 
ſufficient to furniſh their trade without laying them under great difficul- 
ties. Intolerant as they are of the moſt uſeful reſtraints, their commerce 
flouriſhes from the freedom every man has of purſuing it according { 
his own ideas, and directing his life after his own faſhion. 

The French, active, lively, enterprizing, pliable, and politic; and tho 
changing their purſuits, always purſuing the preſent object with eagernel 
are, notwithſtanding, tractable and obedient to rules and laws, which 
bridle their diſpoſitions, and wind and turn them to proper courſes. The 

ople have a country (when Canada was in their poſſeſſion) where more 
is to be effected by managing the people than by cultivating the ground; 
where a peddling commerce, that requires conſtant motion, flouriſhes 
more than agriculture, or a regular traffic; where they have difficulties 
which keep them alert by ſtrugglin with them, and where their obedienc 


to a wile government (meaning the excellent regulations already 2 
. tone 
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«ned reſpecting the French colonies in America,) ſerves them for per- 
pal wiſdom. In the iſlands, the whole is the work of their policy, and 
, right turn their government has taken. 

he Dutch have got a rock or two, on which to diſplay the miracles 
of frugality and diligence (which are their virtues) and on which they 
have exerted theſe virtues, and ſhewn thoſe miracles.” ? 


= 
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TERRA-INCOGNITàA, or unknown Countries. 


In AMERICA. 


N North- America, towards the pole, are Labrador or New-Britain, 

New-North and South Wales, New-Denmark, &c. very little known. 
The inhabitants, like thoſe of Nova Zembla, Greenland, Groenland, and 
the northern parts of Siberia, are few, and theſe ſavage ; low in ſtature, 
and of an ugly appearance, ſcarcely reſembling any thing human. They 
live upon the raw fleſh of whales, bears, foxes, &c. and go muffled up 
in kins, the hairy ſides next their bodies. In theſe unhoſpitable regions, 
their nights (as may be ſeen in the table of climates in the Introduction) 
ue from one to ſix months, and the earth bound up in impenetrable 
ſnow ; ſo that the miſerable inhabitants live under ground great part of 
the year. Again, when the ſun makes his appearance, they have a day 
of equal length. 

All that vaſt tract on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements, from Ca- 
nada and the lakes to the Pacific Ocean, which waſhes America on the 
weſt, is perfectly unknown to us, no European having ever travelled thi- 
ther, From the climate and ſituation of the country, it is ſuppoſed to 
de fruitful ; it is inhabited by innumerable tribes of Indians, many of 
whom uſed to reſort to the great fair of Montreal, even from the diſ- 
lance of 1000 miles, when that city was in the hands of the French. 

In South America, the country of Guiana, extending from the equator 
the eighth degree of north latitude, and bounded by the river Oro- 
n0que on the north, and the Amazones on the ſouth, is unknown, except 
: Lip along the coaſt, where the French at Cayenne, and the Dutch at 
durinam, have made ſome ſettlements ; which, from the unhealthfulneſs 
o the climate, almoſt under the equator, and other cauſes, can hardly 
be extended any conſiderable way back. 

The country of Amazonia, ſo called from the great river of that name, 
tas never been thoroughly diſcovered, though it is ſituated between the 
Luropean colonies of Peru and Brazil, and every where navigable by 
means of that great river and its branches, Some attempts have been 
made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, but being always attended with 
vat diticulties, ſo that few of the adventurers ever returued back, and no 
pold being found in the country as they expected, no European nation has 
therto made any ſettlement there. 

Patagonia, at the ſouthern extremity of America, is ſometimes deſcribed 
* part of Chili; but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other European na- 
wn, have any colonies here, it is almoſt unknown, and is generally repre- 
*ited as a barren unboſpitable country. And here in 52 & deg. ſouth 
at, we fall in with the fireights of Magellan, having Patagonia, on 
Re north, and the iſlands of Terra del Fuego, on the ſouth. Theſe 

2 ſtreigbt: 
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Indians before the ſhip's return to Europe, the honour of being the firſ 
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ſtreights extend from eaſt to weſt 1 10 leagues, but the breadth in for + 
places falls ſhort of one. They were firſt diſcovered by Magellan, 

Portugueſe in the ſervice of Spain, who failed through them, in the yen 
1520, and thereby diſcovered a paſſage from the Atlantic to the Pacige 
or Southern Ocean. He has been ſince conſidered as the firſt navigator tha 


failed round the world, but having loſt his life, in a ſkirmiſh with ſome 


circum- navigator has been diſputed in favour of the brave Sir Francis 
Drake, who in 1574 paſſed the ſame ſtreight in his way to India, from 
which he returned to Europe by the cape of Good-Hope. In 1616, La 
Maire, a Dutchman, keeping to the ſouthward of theſe ſtreights, diſco- 
vered in lat. 54 f another paſſage, ſince known by the name of Streights La 
Maire, and this paſſage, which has been generally preferred by ſucceed- 
ing navigators, is called doubling cape . The author of Anſon's 
voyage, however, from fatal experience, adviſes mariners - to keep clear 
of theſe ſtreights and iſlands, by running down to 61 or 62 deg. fouth 
lat. before they attempt to ſet their face weſtward, towards the South- 
Seas ; but the extreme long nights and intenſe cold in thoſe latitudes, 
render that paſſage practicable only in the months of January and Febtu- 
ary, which there is the middle of ſummer. 


Is ASIA. 


OWARDS the north-eaſt, are Yeſdo, Kamtſchatſka, and other 

countries or iſlands, which the Ruſſians are daily diſcovering, but 
are imperfectly known even to that court, and ſuppoſed to be joined to 
North- America, or very near that part of the globe. 

Below the Molucca iſles, in the Eaſt-Indies, are New Guinea, Carpen- 
taria, New Holland, Dieman's Land, and, a little farther, New Zealand; 
regions diſcovered by the Dutch and Engliſh about the middle of the 
laſt century, and are ſuppoſed to be a vaſt continent, entirely ſeparated 
from Aſia or America; but our knowledge of them, even at this time, 
is very imperfect, our navigators having only ſailed along the coal, 
which ſtretch from the equator to 44 degrees of ſouth latitude, by whom 
we learn that the natives are black, go naked, and in ſome places ar 
very numerous. ; 

Beſides theſe countries, the Europeans are daily making diſcoveries of 
iſlands that are ſcattered up and down the Pacific Ocean; and it is gene. 
rally believed that there are many large tracts of land towards the ſouth-pok 
of which at preſent we know nothing. | 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, 

ontaining the Names and Situations of the chief Cities, 

Towns, Seas, Gulphs, Bays, Streights, Capes, and other 
remarkable Places in the known World. Collected from 
the moſt authentic Charts, Maps and Obſervations. 


Tuns. * Provinces. Countries. Quart. — 9 "a Long. 
M. D. M. 
A erden, Aberdeenſhire, Scotland, Europe 57-22N. 1-40 W. 
Acapulco, Mexico, North Amer. 17-10N. 101-40 W. 


Adriatic Sea, or between Italy & Turkey, Europe, Mediterranean Sea. 
G. of Venice, # f 
Adrianople, Romania, Turkey, Europe 42-00N. 26.30 E. 


A Agra, Eaſt India, Afia 26-43N. 76-30 E. 
1. Aﬀihire, ?-otland, Europe 5 7 — = 5W. 
Aleppo, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 35-42N. 37-24 E. 
Alexandria, Lower bent, Turkey, Africa 31-10N. 30-19 E. 
Albany, New York, North Amer. 42-48N. 73-30W. 
ALcitRs, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 36-50 N. 3-16 E. 


Amboyna, Amboyna Iſle, Eaſt India, Afia 4-25 8.127-25 E. 
AusTERDAM, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-23N. 5-04 E. 


Annapolis, Nova Scotia, North Amer. 45-00N. 64-00W, 
AxxATOLIs, Maryland, North Amer. 39-o0N. 76-5oW-: 
Antioch, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 36-30 N. 32-46 E. 
Antwerp, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 51-13N. 4-29 E. 
Archipelago, Iſlands of Greece, Europe, Mediter. Sea. 
Archangel, Dwina, Ruſſia, Europe 64-30N. 40-30 E. 
Aſtracan, Aſtracan, Ruſſia, Aſia 47-00N. 52-00 E. 
Athens, Achaia, Turkey, Europe 37-58N. 24-05 E. 
AtlanticOcean, ſeparates Eu: Afia, Afr. from America 
Ava, Ava, Eaſt India, Aſia 20-20N. 95-30 E. 
AY of Biſcay Coaſt of France, Europe, Atlantic Ocean, 
— of Beng. Coaſt of India, Aſia, Indian Ocean, 
Baltic Sea, between Ger. & Swed. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
Baldivia, Chili, South Amer. 39-35 S. 81-10W, 
Balbec, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 33-40N. 37-00 E. 
Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain, Europe 42-26N. 2-18 E. 
Baſtia, Corſica Iſle, Italy, Europe 42-20N. 9-40 E. 
Bath, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-27N. 2-32W. 
Bagdat, Eyraca Arab. Turkey, Afia 33-40N. 45-00 E. 
Baſſora, Eyraca Arab. Turkey, Afia 30-45 N. 48-00 E. 
Batavia, Java Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia 6-00 $.107-00 E. 
Bazit, Bazil, Switzerland, Europe 47-40N. 7-40 E. 
belfaſt, Ulſter, Ireland, Europe 54-39N. 6-3o0W. 
Bender, Beſſarabia, Turkey, Europe 46-40N. 29-00 E. 
Brﬀacen, Bergen, Norway, Europe 60-10N. 5-40 E. 
brnttN, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe 52-33N. 13-32 E. 
dern, Bern, Switzerland, Europe 47-00N. 7-20 E. 
Berwick, Berwick, Scotland, Europe 55-48N. 1-45 W. 
belprade, Sexrvia, Turkey, Europe 45-00N, 21-20 E. 
bencoolen, Sumatra Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia 3-55 S. 101-00 E. 
Bildoa, Biſcay, Spain, Europe 43-26N. 3-18W. 


virmingham, Warwickſhire, tens, Europe 52-39N. 1-5oW. 
p 2 ? 
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T exvns. Proves. 
Bombay, Bombay Iſle, 
Bokharia, Uſbec 
Bourdeaux, Guicnne, 
Borroughſton- Linlithgowſh., 

neſs, | 

Boſton, Lincolnſhire, 

Bos rox, Maſſachuſets, 

Breda, Brabant, 

Breſt, Bretaay, 

Bremen, Low, Saxony, 

BzeSLAU, Sileſia, 

Briſtol, Somerſetſhire, 

Britiſh Sea, between 

Black, or Turkey in 

Euxine Sea, 

Bavsst:Ls, Brabant; 

Bruges, Flanders, 

Brunſwick, Low. Saxony, 

Buda, Lower 

BuxLIx GTO, Jerſey, 

Buxxsos La Plata, 

AYRES, 
AlRO, Lower 
Cagliari, Sardinia, 

Cachao, Tonquin, 

Calais, Picardy, 

Cambletown, Argyleſhire, 

Cambridge, Cambridgeſh. 

Cadiz, Andaluſia, 

Calcutta, Bengal, 

Canterbury, Kent, 

Candia, Candy Iſland, 

CanToxn, Canton, 

CauBopia, Siam, 

Carliſle, Cumberland, 

Carthage ruins, Tunis, 

CarTHAGExXATerra Firma, 

Cardigan, Cardiganſhire, 

Candy, Ceylone I. 

Caſpian Sea, Ruſhan 

Cailel, Heſlſe-Caſſel, 

Cape Clear, Cork, 
Finiſtere, Galicia, 

— Vincent, Algarve, 

— Vere, 

— of IIottentots, 

Good Hope, 

— Comorin, Hiither India, 
Fionda, Eaſt Florida, 
Horn, Delfuego Iſle, 

Cattegate Sea, bet era 

Ceuta, Fez 


Countries. 


Eaſt India, 
Tartary, 
France, 
Scotland, 


England, 


New England, 


Netherlands, 
France, 
Germany, 
Bohemia, 
England, 


Brit. & Germ. 


Europe and 


Netherlands, Euro o-g oN. 406 E. 
Netherlands, j 5116N. — E. 
Germany, Europe 52.30 N. 10-30 B. 
Hungary, Europe 47-40N. 19-20 k. 
North Amer. 40-08N, 75-00W, 
South Amer. 34-35 S8. 57-54W. 
Egypt, Africa 30-00N. 32-00 E. 
Italy, Europe 39-25 N. 9-38 E. 
Eaſt India, Aſia 21-30 N. 105-00 B. 
France, Europe 50-58N, 1-54 E. 
Scotland, Europe 55-3:N. 5-40, 
England . Europe 52-15N. 00-05 E. 
Spain, Europe 36-33N. 6-o1V, 
Eaſt India, Afia 22-00N. 87-00, 
England, Europe 51-16N, 1-1; E. 
Turkey, Aſia „ 35-19N. 25-23. 
China, Aſia 7 23-14N.113-06 E. 
Eaſt India, Aſia 13-30N.105-00 E. 
England, Europe 54-47N. 2-35. 
Barbary, Africa 36-30N. 900 E. 
South Amer. 10-28N. 77-00V. 
Wales, Europe 52-10N. 4-38 
Eaſt India, Aſia 2-54N. 79-00 

Tartary, Aſia. 

Germauy, Europe 51-20N. 9-20 F. 
Ireland, Europe 51-10N. hat) 
Spain, Europe 43-12N. 10 5 
Portugal, Kurope 36-5 3 N. 9-00. 
Negroland, Africa 14-43 N. 17-20. 
Caftraria, Africa 34-07 S. 19-35 & 
Mogul Empire, Aſia 7-50N. 77-30 K. 
North Amer. 24-57 N. So- zol. 
South Amer. 56-35 S. 79-55N. 


Quart. Latitude. Lo . 
B. M. P. 1 


Afia 19-00N. 71-30 k. 
Aſia 39-15 N. 67-0 k. 
Europe 44-50N: ob. 38. 
Europe 55-58N. 3. A. 


Europe 53. 10 N. oo. 25 f. 
Amer. 42-20N, 70-40W, 
Europe 51-40N, 4-40E, 
Europe 48-23N. 4-2;W, 
Europe 53-25N. 8.20 k. 
Europe 51-15N. 16-50 k. 
Europe 51-33N. 2-40W, 


Europe, Atlantic Ocean, 
Aſia. 


Swed. & Denm. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 


Morocco, 
5 


Africa 35-54N. 6-30V. 
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Trans Provinces. Comntries., Quart. - 3" "a Lag: 
cheſter, , Cheſhire, England, Europe .53-15N. 3-00W, 
+ (4 aRL £8. South Carolina North Amer. 32-45N. 79-12W, 
WW Tow Ng £ —— 
Grita Vech. Pope's Territ. Italy, Europe 42-05N. 12-30 E, 
95 (ors HAGEN Zealand Iſle, Denmark, Europe 55-41N. * & 
E Cork, Munſter, Ireland. Europe 51-49 ¾N. 8-40 W. 
r Coentry. Warwickſhire, England, Eurqpe 52-25 N. 1-25 W. 
E. NoCossraxri- Romania, Turkey, Eurgpe 41-00N, 28-56 E, 
| NOPLEs, ; 
1 Conſtance, Swabia, Germany, Eurgpe 47-37 N. 9-12 E. 
E. Corinch, Morea. Turkey, Europe 37-30N.. 23:00 E. 
W. Wl Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe 50-00N. 19-30 E,. 
| Wh Coraſſeu, Curaſſou Iſle, Weſt India, Amer. 144-56N. 68200 
; Cuſco, Peru, South Amer. 12-25 $. 70- OW. 
mAmaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 33-15N. 37-20 E. 
pF Dantzics Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-22N. 18-36 K. 
F. Dacca, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 23-30 N. 89-20 E. 
CTY P3588 Delly, Eaſt India, Aſia 29-00N. 70-30 E. 
z. Delft, Holland, Netherlands, Europe | 52-06N. 4-05 E. 
W. Derbent, Dagiſtan, Perſia, Aſia 41,4 N. 50-30 E, 
W. Derby. Derbyſhire, Toßland Europe 52-58N. 1-30 W. 
Derry, Uliter, reland, Europe 54-52N. 7-40. 
„. Dieu, Malabar, Eaſt Iadia, Asa 21-37 N. 69-30 E. 
E. Dover, Kent, England, Europe 51-08N. 1-25 
„E. Daespen, Saxony, Germany, Europe 5 1-οN. 13-30 
E. Dundee, Forfar, Scotland, Europe 56- N. 2448\ 
W. DvBL1N, Leinſter, Leland, Europe 53-20N. 6-28 W. 
FE Durham, Durham, England, Europe 54-48N. 1-25W, 
W. Dumbarton, Dumbaztonſh. Scotland, Europe 55-54N. 4-20 W. 
E. Dunkirk, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe .51-00N. 2-20 f. 
, }, WH Dunbar, Haddington, Scotland, Europe 55-58N. . 2-25 W. 
. Dumfries, Dumfriesſhire, Scotland. Europe 55 8 N. 3-25 W. 
. gl. Chan. between Engl. & France, Europe, Atlantic Ocean, 
* Epheſus, Natolia, Turkey, Afia 38-O1N. 27-53 E. 
W. bogus, Edinburghſh. Scotland, Europe 5558 N. z-Oο W. 
B. ling. Pruſſia, Poland, urope 54-15 N. 20-00 E. 
W. Enbden, Lower Germany, Europe 53-25 N. 7-104 
w. Ethiopian Sea, Coaſt of Guinea, Africa, Atlantic Ocean. 
„E. Herter, Devonſhire, England, Europe 50-44N. 3-30W. 
Alkirk. Stirling, Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 3-48W, 
Falmouth, Cornwall, England, Europe $0-10N. $29 , 
Fez, Fez, Morocco, Africa 33- 30N. oo W. 
Ferrol Gallicia, Spain, Europe 43-30N. 8-40W. 
Ron Ker, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 43-30N. 12-15 E. 
fort St. David, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Afia + 12-05N. 80-55 E. 
(3=neva, Geneva, Switzerland, Europe 46-20N. 6-00, 
Genoa, Genoa, Italy,. Europe 44-25 N. g-00 E. 
Ghent, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 54-00N. 3-36 E. 
Gibraltar, _ AndaluGva, Spain, Europe 36-00N. 6-00W, 
Glaſgow, Lanerkſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-50N, 4-05W, 
bloucelter, Gioucelterſh., England, Europe 51-50N. 2-16W, 
, Malabar, Eaſt India, Aſia 15-31 N. 74-20 E 
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Towns. Provinces. 
Gombroon, Farſiſtan, 
Gottenburg, Gothland, 
Greenock, 

Guam, 


G. of Bothnia, Coaſt of 
—— Finland, between 
Venice, between 


— Ormus, between Perha & Arab. Aſia, 
— Perſia, between Perſia & Arab. Aſia 
— — St. Lawr. Coaſt of 
— Californ. between 
Mexico, Coaſt of Mexico, 
PAcve, Holland, Netherlands, 

Hamburg, Holſtein, Germany, 
Helleſpont, Med. & Bl. Sea, Europe and 
Hallifax, Yorkſhire, England, 
Haitirax, Nova Scotia, North 
Hanover, Saxony, Germany, 
Havannah, Cuba Iſland, 
Haerlem, Holland, Netherlands, 
Hughly, Bengal, Eaſt India, 
Hereford, Herefordſhire, England, 
Hull, Yorkſhire, England, 
Hudſon's Bay, Coaſt of Labrador 

joĩ Africa to 


JSthmus Joins 


of Suez, 


Countries. : 
Perſia, 
Sweden, 


Renfrewſhire, Scotland, 
Landrone Ifles, Eaſt India, 


Sweden, 


Swed. & Ruſ. Europe, Baltic Sea. 
— & Turk. Europe, Mediter. Sea. 


New Scotland, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean 
Calif. & Mexico, N. Amer. Pacific Ocean. 


— Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, 


— Panama, joins 


North and S. America. 
w—— Malacca, joins Malacca to Further India, Aſia. 


G. Brit. & Irel. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 


EDDO, 2 Iſle, Eaſt India, 
lagen ger, aleſtine, Turkey, 

ndian Ocean, Coaſt of India, 
Inverneſs, Inverneſsſhire, Scotland, 
Iriſh Sea, between 
IsPAHAN, Irac Agem, Perſia, 
Ivica, Ivica Ille, Italy, 
K Elo, Roxboroughſh. Scotland, 

Kilmarnock, Airſhire, Scotland, 
Kinſale, Munſter, Ireland, 
Kinesroxn, Jamaica, Weſt India, 
KonincsRERG,Pruffia, Poland, 
], Ancaſter, Lancaſhire, England, 
Levant Sea, Coaſt of Syria, 

Lahor, Lahor, Eaſt India, 
Leith, Edinburghſh. Scotland, 
Leeds, Yorkſhire, England, 
Leyden, Holland, Netherlands, 
Leipſic, Saxony, Germany, 
Leiceſter, Leiceſterſhire, England, 
Linlithgow, Linlithgowſh. Scotland, 
Lincoln, Lincolnſhire, England, 
Liſle, Flanders, Netherlands, 


' Afia 32-00N, 36-00 E. 


Quart. Latitude. Long, 
oP —_ D.M. 

a 27-3ON. 57-25 E. 
Europe '58-00N. 125 E. 
Europe 55-52N. 4-22. 
Aſia 14-ooN.140-50E, 
Europe, Baltic Sea. 


Indian Ocean, 
Indian Ocean 


N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean, 
Europe 52-10N. * 4-00 E. 
Europe 53-41N. 9-40 E. 
Aſia. | 


Europe 53-45N. 1-52W, 
Amer. 44-4 N. 63-1;V, 
Europe 52-32N. 9-35 E. 
Amer. 23-00N. 84-coW, 
Europe 52-20N. 410 E. 
Afia - 21-45N. 87-5; E. 
Europe 52-06N. 2-38V, 
Europe 53-45N. 0-12, 
= Amer. Northern Ocean, 

a. 


Europe. 


Afia 9$6-20N.139-00 l. 


Afia, Southern Ocean. 
Europe 57-33N. 4-02. 


Afia 932-50N. 51-30 k. 
Europe 38-50N. 1-40 K. 
Europe 5 5-38N. 2-12. 
Europe 55-38N. 4-30V: 
Europe 51-32N. $8-20V. 
Amer. 17-40N. 77-00V. 
Europe 54-43N. 21-35 E. 
Europe 54-05N. 2-55V 
Aſia, editerranean Ses. 
Afia 32-40. 75˙30 K. 
Europe 55-58N. 3-00V; 
Europe 53-48N. 1-24V: 
Europe 52-12N. 4-05 k. 
Europe 51-20N. 12-40 E 
Europe 52-40N. 1-05V- 
Europe 55-56N. 5-39: 
Europe 53-15N. 00-27): 
Europe 50-42N, 3-00. 


_a a $a cas .. iu lo 
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. Towns. Provinces; Countries. 
. tinerick, Munſter, Ireland, 
. Lissox, Eſtramadura, Portugal, 
W. LIuA, Peru, South 


)E, Litchfield, Staffordſhire, England, 
Lov153BURG, Cape Breton I. North 


retto, Pope's Territ. Italy, 
DON, Miadleſex, England, 
n London Derry, Ulſter, Ireland, 
Lubec, Holſtein, Germany, 
an Lyons, Lyons, France, 
n. Luxemburg, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
an Macao, Canton, China, 


Majorca, Majorca Iſle, Spain, 
0 E. MapaziD, New Caſtile, Spain, 
Mancheſter, Lancaſhire, England, 
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Quart. Latitude. s 
D. M. D. M. 
Europe 52-35 N. 8-48 W. 
Europe 38-42 N. 8-53 W. 
Amer. 12-15 S. 77-30 W. 
Europe 5 2-43 N. 1-40W. 
Amer. 45-54N. 59-3o0W. 
Europe 43-15N. 14-15 E. 


Europe 51-30N. firſt Mer. 


Europe 55-00N. 7-40W. 
Europe 54-00N. 11-40 E. 
Europe 45-46N. 4-55 E. 
Europe 49-40N. 5-40 E, 
Afia 22-13N.:113-51 E. 
Europe 39-30N. * 3-03 E. 
Europe 40-30N. 4-15W, 


Europe 53-30N. 2-22W. 


2W. Malta, Malta Iſle, Mediterranean, Europe 35-53N. 14-32 E. 
5W, ManTUA, Mantua, Italy, Europe 45-20N. 10-47 E. 
5k. Malacca, Malacca, Eaſt India, Aſia 2-12N.101-00 E. 
ow. Madraſs, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Aſia 13-11N. 80-32 E. 
0 E. Manilla, Philippine I. Eaſt India, Aſia 14-20N.118-00 E. 
6 E. Marſeilles, Provence, France, Europe 43-15N. 5-20 E. 
W. Medina, Arab. Deſerta, Arabia, Aſia 25. N. 39-53 E. 
2W. Mecca, Arab. Deſerta, Arabia, Afia 21-45 N. 41-00 E. 
dean, Mediter. Sea, between Europe and Africa, Atlantic Ocean. 
Mequinez, Fez, Barbary, Africa 34-30N. 6-00 E. 
Messina, Sicily Iſland, Mediter. Sea, Europe 38-30 N. 15-40 E. 
Mexico, Mexico, North Amer. z0-OοοοN. 103-00W. 
Milford Haven, Pembrokeſhire, Wales, Europe 51-45N. 5-15W., 
Mitax, © Milaneſe, Italy, Europe 45-25N. 9-30 E. 
50 Z. Mocno, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Aſia 13-40N. 43-50 E. 
0 E. Move a, Modena, Italy, Europe 44-45 N. 11-20 E. 
ean, Montreal, Canada, North Amer. 45-35N. 73-11W. 
dW. Montpelier, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-30N. 3-50 E. 
an. Montroſe, Forfar, Scotland, Europe 56-34N. 2-20 W. 
30 k. Moxocco, Morocco, Barbary, Africa 30-32 N. 6-10 W. 
40 E. Moscow, Moſcow, Ruſſia, Europe 5 5-45 N. 37-51 E. 
12. Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 52-00N. 7-10 E. 
z0W. NAxcr, Lorrain, Germany, Europe 48-4 4N. 6-00 E. 
20 W. Nanking, Nanking, China, Aſia 32-coN.118-30 E. 
oo. Neres, Naples, Italy, Europe 41-00N. 14-19 E. 
35 E. NARvA, Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe 59-00N. 27-35 E. 
55. Newcaſtle, Northumber- England, Europe 55-03N. 1-24W. 
2 Ses. : « land, ' | 
30 E. Nice, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 43-42N. 7-05 E. 


oo. Newport, Rhode Iſland, North 
Ne, Yorx, New York, North 

or £0 Nixeven, Aſſyria, Turkey, 
40 EL. Nottingham, Nottinghamſh. England, 
05.208 Northampton, Northamp- England, 
z0V. a tonſhire, 

Ty Norwich, Norfolk, England, 
09 £4 s 4 


Amer. 41-35 N. 71-06W. 
Amer. 40-40 N. 74-00W. 
Aſia 36-OοN. 45-00 E. 
Europe 53-00N. '1-06W, 
Europe 52-15N. co-55W, 


Europe 52-40N. 1-25 E. 
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Lympia, Greece, Turkey, 
OZ MUTZ, Moravia, Bohemia, 
Oporto, Duoro, Portugal, 
Ormus, Ormus Iſle, Perſia, 
Oran, Algiers, Barbary, 
Oſtend, Flanders, Netherlands, 
Oxford, , Oxfordſhire, En land. 
PAcific or between ABR 

Oriental O. 

Padua, Venice, Ttaly,........: 
Paiſley, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, 
ParERMuo, Sicily Ille, 
Palmyra, Syria, Turkey, 
Pax AMA, Darien, Terra Firma, 
Paris, Ille of France, France, 
PARMA, Parmeſan, Italy, 
Patna, Bengal, Eaſt India, 
PzGv, Pegu, Eaſt India, 
Pekin, Pekin, China, 
Pembroke, Pembrokeſhire, Wales, 
Penzance, - Cornwall, England, 
PEN SAcolA, Weſt Florida, North 
Perth, Perthſhire, Scotland, 
Perthamboy, New York, North | 
Perſepolis.  Irac Agem, Perſia, 
PETERSBURG, Ingria, Ruſſia, 
PaiLaDELPHIlaPenſylvania, North 
Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy, 
PLackxria, Newſound. Iſle, North 
Plymouth, Devonſhire, England, 
Plymouth, New England, North 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Ealt India, 
Portſmouth, Hampſhire, England, 
Portſmouth, New England, North 
Porto Bello, Darien, Terra Firma, 
Port VOrient, Bretany, France, 
Port Royal, Jamaica Iſle, Welt India, 
Potoſi, Peru, South 
PRAGUE, Bohemia, 
Preſton, Lancaſhire, England, 
PxEsBURG, Upper Hungary, 
Uzntc, Canada, Nort 
Quito, Peru, South 
RAguſa. Dalmatia, Venice, 
Ratiſbon, Bavaria, Germany, 
Revel, Livonia, Ruſſia, 
Rheims, Champagne, France, 
Rropts, Rhodes Iſland Levant Sea, 
Riga, Livonia, Ruſſia, 
Roux, Pope's Territ. Italy, 
Roſetto, Egypt, Turkey, 
Rotterdam, Holland, Netherlands, 


Europe 37-30N. 
Europe 49-30N. 
Europe 41-10N. 
Aa _ 26-50N. 


Atrica 36-30N, 


Europe 51-15N, 
Europe 51-45N, 
America. 


Europe 45-30 N. 
Europe 55-48N. 


Mediterranean, Europe 38-30 N. 


Aſia 


zo N. 
Amer. 8-5ON. 
Europe 48-50N. 
Europe 44-45N. 
Afia.,.. 25-45N. 
Afia..... 17-00N. 
Aſia | 


Europe 51-45N. 


Europe 50-08N, 


Amer. 30-22N. 


Europe 56-22N. 


Amer.  40-30N. 
Afia _30-30N. 


Europe G60-00N. 


Amer.  40-00N. 
Europe 43-36N. 
Amer. 47-26N. 
F.urope 50-26N. 
Amer. 41-48N. 
Aſia 12-27N. 
Europe 50-48N. 
Amer. . 43-10N, 
Amer. 10-00N. 
Europe 47-42N. 
Amer. 18-00N. 
Amer. 21-00 8. 
Europe 50-00N. 
Europe 53-45N. 
Europe 48-20N. 
Amer. 46-55N. 
Amer, : 0-30 8. 


Europe 42-45N. 


Europe 48-56N. 
Europe p- oN. 
Europe 49-14 N. 
Aſia 36. 20N. 
Europe 56-55N. 
Europe 41-54N. 


Africa . 31-10N. 


Europe 51-55N. 


Provinces, Countries. Quart. Latitude. Lins, 
| in B. M. P. f 


22-00 E. 
16-43 E, 
-o. 
57-00 E. 
0-05 E. 
2-45 E. 
115 W. 


12-15 E. 
4-08W, 


13˙43 k. 


39-00 k. 
81-2. 
2-25 E. 
10-51 E. 
83-00 E. 
9700 E. 


40-00N. 116-28 E. 


4-50V, 
G-. 
87-20V, 
3-12W, 


174-20, 


54-00 E. 
30-25 E. 
75-20W, 
11-15 k. 
c5-00W, 

4-1 5V, 
70-25, 
80-90 E. 

1-05V. 
70-20, 
82-00W, 
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Towns. Provinces, Countries, Quart. Latitude. Long. 


* D. M. D. M. 

E. Rouen, Normandy, France, Europe 49-26N. 1-10 E. 
E. or. AuGus- Eaſt Florida, North Amer. 29-45N. 81-12W. 
V. TIN, 4 3 mw 
E Doux co, Hiſpaniola I. Weſtſa 12, Amer. 18-20N, 70-00W. 
ZE. - Helena, St. Helena, Ifland. Africa 16-00 8. 6-30 W. 
E. — Jaco, Chili, South Amer. 34-00 8. 77-00W, 
V. - Salvador, Brazil, South Amer. 13-00S. 38-00W, 

dalle, Fez, Barbary, Africa 34 N. G-z20W. 

SAMARCAND, Uſbec Tartary, Aſia 40-4 N. 69-00 E. 
E. Saliſbury, Wiltſhire, England, Europe 51-06N. 1-45W. 
W. ax TA Fe, New Mexico, North Amer. 36-00N.104-00W, 
E. SVANNAH, Georgia, North Amer. 31-55N. 80-20W, 
k. $ayd, or Thebes Upper Egypt, Africa | 27-00N. 32-20 E. 
W. $&:maria Ruins, Holy Land, Turkey, Aſa 32-40N. 38-00 E. 
E. dt. George's between Engl. & Irel. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
E. Channel, | 
E. Scarborough, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 54-18N. o- oW. 
E. Scone, Perthſhire, Scotland, Europe 1 3-10W, 
E. Sea of Aſof, Little Tartary, Europe & Aſia, Black Sea. 


W. — Marmora, Turkey in Europe and Aſia, Black Sea. 
W. — Kamſ- Coaſt of Kamſchatka, Aſia, Pacific Ocean. 
W. chatka, 


W. — Korea, Coaſt of Korea, Afia, Pacific Ocean. 
DW, Shrewſbury, Shropſhire, England, Europe 52-43N. 2-46W, 
o E. Shields, Durham, England, Europe 55-02N, 1-15W., 
5 E. theerneſs, Kent, England, Europe 51-25N. 00-50 E. 
OW. Schiras, Farſiſtan, Perſia, Alia 29+-30N. 53-00 E. 
5 E. Seville, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 37-15N, 6-o05W. 
oW. EN? Siam, Ealt India, Afia 14-18N.100-55 E. 
5. Seon, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 433-33N. 36-15 E. 
3 W. Smyrna, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38-28N. 29-co E. 
0 E. Southampton, Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-55 N. I-25 W. 
V. $22w, Liege, Germany, Europe 50-30N. 5-40 E. 
o. Sound, between Denm. & Swed. Europe, Baltic Sea. 
oN. Safford, Staffordſhire, England, Europe 52-50N. 2-00W. 
Sterling, Sterlingſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-¹e N. 3-5oW, 
Kralſund, Pomerania, Germany, Europe 54-23 N. 13-22 E. 
draſburg, Alſace, Germany, Europe 48-38N. 7-51 E. 
Frocknoru, Uplandia, Sweden, Europe 59 30 N. 18-08 E. 
dueights of between Eng. & France, Europe, Eng. Chaunscl. 
Dover, 
=— Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, Mediter. Sea. 
— Pabel- between Alrica and Alla, Red Sea. 
mandel, 
== Ormus, between Perſia & Arab. Afta, Perſian Gulph. 
— Malacca, between Malac. & Sumat. Aſia, Indian Occan. 
=— Magellan, in Patagonia South Amer. Atlant. & S. Sea. 
a Maire, in Patagonia South Amer. Atlant. & S. Sea. 
des, Suez, Egypt, Africa 29-50N. 33-27 E. 
wderland, Durham, England, Europe 54-55N. i- 10 W. 
ix au, Surinam, South America 6-00N. 55-30W. 


zar, Cambaya, Eaſt India, Afia 21-10N, 72-25 E. 
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GERMANY, including the 


NETHERLANDS — 


The Binder is defired to beat the Book before he places the Maps. 


{\ SEV 


F 


405 | 


wo 


The Table of Coins, at the end, 


BBL 


Towns. . Provinces. Countries: Quart. Latitude. Long, 
WI. © E n 
Syracuſe, Sicily Ile, Mediterranean, Europe 37-04N. 15-0; E 
'T Angier, Fez, Barbary, Africa 35-42N. 5-45 
F Tanjour, Tanjour, Eaſt India, Afia II- zy N. 79-07 
Tauris, or ea, Perſia, Aſia 38-20N. 46-30 f 
reft Georgi P N 
eflis, ia, erſia, Afa -30N. 47-090 
Tetuan, Fez, Barbary, Africa + br 5.150 
Thorn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 52-56N. 19-00 
Tosorski, Siberia, Ruſſia, Afia _ 58-00N. 69-00 
Toledo, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 39-45N. 4-12) 
Toulon, Provence, France, Europe 4.3-07N. 46-00 E 
Trapeſond, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 41-50N. 40-30 E 
Trent, Trent, Germany, Europe 46-05N. 11-02 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 39-30 N. 26-30 
'TrxiyoLt1, Tripoh, Barbary, Africa 33-30N. 14-301 
Tripoli, Wi | Turkey, Afia 934-30N. 36-15 f 
Tunis, anis, Barbary, Africa -36-47N. 10-00 
Turin, _ Piedmont, Italy, Europe 44-50N. 7-308 
re, Judes, Turkey, Aſia 32-32N. 436-00 
UTrecht, olland, Netherlands, Europe 52-07N. 5-00 Bi 
VEra Cruz, Old Mexico, North Amer. 18-30 N. 97-4 
Verſailles, Iſle of France, France, Europe 48-40N. 2-15 
VIENNA, Auſtria, Germany, Europe 48-20N. 16-20 E 
Arwick, Warwickſhire, England, Europe 52-18 N. 1-32 
 Waxsaw, Warſovia, Poland, Europe 52-15N. 21-05 
Waterford, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 52-12N. ' 7-16 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, Europe 54-38N. 3-36) 
WILLI Aus- Virginia, North Amer. 37-12 N. 76-48 
nunc, | 
Wells, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-12N. 2-40V 
Wincheſter, Hampſhire, England, Europe 51-06N. 1-150 
Worms, Lower Rhine, 9 Europe 49-38N. 8-05 K 
Worceſter, Worceſterſhire, England, Europe 52-10N. 2-15 
Y Armouth, Norfolk, England, Europe 52-45N. 1-48 5 
York, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 54-00N. 1-03V 
DIRECTIONS to the Binder for placing the Mars. 
The WORLD, 0 front the Title. POLAND, LITHUANIA, and 
The SPHERE, —— page 16 PRUSSIA —— page 
EUROPE, 66 SPAIN and PORTUGAL - 45 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and ITALY =— — 4 
NORWAY ——— - 67 | TURKEY in Evnors — 
RUSSIA, or MUSCOVY in ASIA, — — <5 
EUROPE 103 EAST INDIES — 54 
SCOTLAND, — 127 | AFRICA, —— 5 
ENGLAND and WALES — 168 NORTH AMERICA 0 
IRELAND, — 344 | WEST INDIES — 6 
FRANCE 356 SOUTH AMERICA 
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